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SECOND  REPORT 


Provost  Marshal  General 


TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR 


ON  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  SYSTEM  TO  DECEMBER  20,  1918 


/ 
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December  20,  1918. 
The  Secbetaby  op  Wab. 

Sib:  Herewith  I  submit  my  second  report   as  Provost  Marshal 

General.    This  report  covers  the  operations  of  the  selective  draft 

from  May  18,   1917,  the  date  of  the  selective  service  act,  to  the 

present  date,  with  special  reference  to  the  operations  since  December 

20, 1917,  the  date  of  my  first  report. 

E.  H.  Cbowder, 

Provost  Marshal  General. 
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SECOND  REPORT  OF  THE  PROVOST  MARSHAL  GENERAL. 


CHAPTER  I. 
(I)  INTEODUCTIOir. 

Nineteen  months  of  war  have  brouglit  to  a  successful  conclusion 
our  conflict  with  the  Central  rowel's.  Entering  the  struggle  at  a 
time  when  the  prospect  was  decidedly  dismal,  we  witnessed  German 
success  advance  to  an  aln)ost  overwhelming  allied  defeat,  until, 
throwing  our  hastily  assembled  forces  into  the  balance,  we  saw 
impending  catastrophe  turn  into  brilliant  and  decisive  victory. 

We  are  now  too  close  upon  the  events  accurately  to  assess  them. 
How  great  a  part  American  Selective  Service  played  in  the  drama 
of  the  world  war,  history  alone  can  tell.  That  a  new  and  untried 
scheme  of  selection  could  succeed  at  all  was  to  many  doubtful;  that 
it  should  attain  results  beyond  the  fondest  dreams  of  its  most  ardent 
supporters  was  unbelievable.  To  enroll  for  service  over  24,000,000 
men;  to  mobilize  a  selected  Army  of  more  than  2,800,000,  a  million 
of  them  within  the  space  of  90  days;  to  have  presently  avaDable 
for  military  duty  2,000,000  additional  fighting  men;  to  classify  this 
vast  group  of  man-power  in  the  order  of  its  military  and  industrial 
importance,  so  bls  to  preserve  the  domestic  and  industrial  life  of  the 
Nation,  to  speed  up  war-time  activities,  to  maintain  them  in  a  sta- 
tus of  maximum  efficient  production,  and  to  pave  tlie  way  to  a 
speedy  return  to  normal  peacetime  pureuits  while  recruiting  the  full 
fighting  strength  of  the  Nation — these  are  results  which  would  }>e 
instantly  rejected  as  impossible  did  not  the  actual  facts  stand  as 
irrefutable  testimonials  of  then*  accomplishment. 

The  registration, — In  the  first  report  submitted  to  you  on  December 
20,  1917,  it  was  stated  that  the  classification  of  the  first  registration 
group  which  had  been  enrolled  on  June  5,  1917,  and  which  then  num- 
bered 9,586,508,  was  just  beginning.  On  June  5,  1918,  by  the  regis- 
tration of  men  who  had  attained  the  age  of  21  since  June  5,  1917,  and 
whose  enrollment  was  authorized  by  the  Jouit  Resolution  of  May  20, 
1918,  735,834  were  enrolled.  On  August  24,  1918,  the  registration  of 
youths  attaining  their  majority  since  June  5,  1918,  was  accomplished, 
and  increased  the  enrollment  by  159,161  men.  Finally,  on  September 
12,  1918,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  31,  1918,  a  final 
registration  of  all  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45,  both  inclusive, 
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who  had  not  previously  registered  was  accomplished,  and  13,228,762 
men  were  added  to  lists  of  those  available  for  military  service.  In- 
cluding interim  accessions,  a  total  of  24,234,021  men  was  enrolled  and 
became  subject  to  the  terms  of  the  Selective  Service  Law. 

That  this  vast  labor  should  have  been  accomplished  without  fric* 
tion  and  without  the  slightest  manifestation  of  antagonism  on  the  part 
of  any  disturbing  elements  is  in  itself  a  complete  vindication  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  American  people.  The  organization  of  each  registra- 
tion proceeded  to  a  completion  of  its  task  with  the  smoothness  and 
faciUty  of  the  perfectly  adjusted  machine.  In  contrast  to  riots  and 
bloodshed  attendant  upon  the  enrollment  under  the  civil  war  draft 
act,  the  cheerful  and  eager  submission  of  the  nation  to  the  assumption 
of  its  mihtary  obhgation  is  a  glorious  monument  to  the  unselfish 
spontaniety  of  its  patriotism. 

Tlie  dassification. — ^The  classification  of  man  power  thus  enrolled 
so  as  instantly  to  disclose  the  relative  importance  to  the  military  and 
industrial  realms  of  its  components  was  the  next  great  task.  Undex 
the  scheme  outlined  in  my  former  report,  all  available  man  power 
was  to  be  grouped  into  four  classes  in  the  inverse  order  of  its  indus- 
trial importance;  the  fifth  class  containing  those  exempted  from  all 
liability  under  the  terms  of  the  selective  service  law.  Class  I  was  to 
constitute  the  reservoir  of  man  power,  the  drain  of  which  for  military 
duty  would  least  disturb  the  domestic  and  economic  life  of  the  nation. 
The  other  classes  were  to  contain  the  men  whose  domestic  and  in(his- 
trial  relations  were  such  that  their  call  to  the  colors  should  bo  de- 
ferred as  long  as  the  exigencies  of  the  militar}'  situation  would 
permit. 

My  report  of  December  20,  1917,  carried  the  statement  that — 

It  can  be  announced  now  as  the  policy  and  belief  of  this  Office  that  in  all  probability 
it  will  bo  possible  to  fill  our  military  needs  without  ever  ini'ading  any  class  more 
deferred  than  Class  I;  and  this  is  the  promise,  the  standard  and  the  goal,  here  for  the 
first  time  announced,  toward  which  every  administrative  effort  of  this  Office  shall 
be  directed. 

The  promise  has  been  fulfilled.  Our  fighting  forces  were  supplied 
with  men  from  Class  I,  and  from  Class  I  only.  From  the  ordinary 
walks  of  civil  life,  2,810,296  men  were  drawn  and  placed  in  the  mili- 
tary service.  But  the  deferred  classes  have  remained  intact.  When 
hostilities  closed,  there  remained  in  Class  I  a  supply  of  fighting  men 
sufficient  to  meet  every  military  necessity. 

The  classification  of  the  twenty-four  million  registrants  pro- 
ceeded rapidly.  The  first  registration  group  of  over  nine  million 
was  disposed  of  in  little  more  than  60  days,  and  the  registrants 
of  June  5  and  August  24,  i918,  were  speedily  classified.  On  Sep- 
tember 18,  1918,  the  local  boards  l)egan  the  task  of  classifying 
the  registrants  of  Septemljer  12  between  the  agi^  of  19  and  36,  both 
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inclusire.  By  November  1,  this  labor  had  been  substantially 
completed  and  the  boards  took  up  the  work  of  classifying  the 
remainirig^  registrants,  i.  e.,  the  18-year-old  men  and  those 
above  the  age  of  36.  Their  efforts  were  well  under  way  when 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  on  November  11,  put  a  halt  upon 
their  wcwrk.  On  November  11,  the  local  boards  were,  pursuant  to 
your  direction,  ordered  to  complete  the  classification  of  the  18- 
year-old  men  and  the  men  between  the  ages  of  19  and  36  but  to 
discontinue  the  classification  of  registrants  above  the  age  of  36. 
TTieir  labors  were  completed  before  December  10,  1918,  when  their 
records  were  sealed  and  their  activities  ended. 

With  the  accomplishment  of  this  stupendous  labor,  the  founda- 
tion and  framework  of  the  selective  structure  were  erected.  With 
a  complete  registration  and  classification  effected,  the  whole  field 
of  available  man-power  turns,  as  if  by  magic  touch,  from  a  con- 
glomerate mass  of  potential  resource  into  a  well-ordered,  easily 
manipulated  supply,  capable  of  ready  adjustment  to  any  military 
or  industrial  emergency,  making  possible  the  facile  control  of  the 
nicest  military-industrial  balance,  the  maintenance  of  which  the 
selective  organization  necessarily  assumed. 

Economic  necessities. — But  with  the  classification  completed  by 
successive  registration  stages,  and  the  separation  made  between 
those  who  should  properly  contribute  their  energies  to  the  fightuig 
forces  in  the  theater  of  war  and  those  who  for  industrial  or  domestic 
reasons  should  be  retained  in  their  civilian  status,  the  task  of  selec- 
tion was  not  completely  accomplished. 

War  makes  strange  stem  calls  upon  affected  nations.  It  not  only 
demands  its  armies  but  requires  heroic  adjustments  in  civil  walks. 
New  industries  spring  up  and  must  be  continued ;  the  nonessential  pur- 
suits naust  be  curtailed  or  abandoned  and  every  energy  bent  toward  a 
common  purpose.  As  time  goes  on,  the  steady  drain  upon  man-power 
for  the  battle  front  increases,  industrial  tension  quickens,  the  factory 
and  the  mill  must  yield  to  the  sterner  call  of  wartune  preparations. 
The  supply  of  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled,  tlie  proper  maintenance 
and  adjustment  of  industrial  and  agricultural  production,  the  slow 
and  careful  combing  of  the  nonfighting  groups  so  as  to  yield  the 
greatest  military  return  with  the  least  disturbance  of  civil  activity, 
all  these  become  matters  of  vital  national  importance.  How  to  di- 
vert labor,  skilled  and  unskilled,  from  the  nonessential  to  the  essential 
industries;  how  to  prepare  an  easy  transition  from  wartime  activities 
to  peace  time  conditions — ^such  are  typical  of  the  broader  problems  with 
which  selection  concerned  itself  to  the  very  end,  each  growing  increas- 
ingly delicate  as  time  went  on.  It  is  true  that  the  selective  draft  act 
was  primarily  a  means  of  raising  armies.  But  there  was  not  lacking  in. 
the  minds  of  the  proponents  of  the  measure  and  of  the  Congress 
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which  enactod  it,  an  appreciation  of  the  broader  aspects  to  which  I 
have  alhided.  This  was  evidenced  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  as 
proposed  by  the  Department,  looking  toward  liberal  deferments  and 
exemptions  because  of  dependency  and  occupation.  So  it  was 
that  the  act,  and  the  regulations  made  in  aid  of  its  execution,  looked 
both  to  a  military  and  economic  classification  wliich  would  not  only 
effect  the  deferment  of  the  economically  useful,  but  would  also  furnish 
a  ready  means  for  diverting  their  talents  into  civil  pursuits  most 
directly  contributing  to  the  efficient  maintenance  of  the  military 
establishment. 

Great  national  issues  have  been  affected  by  it.  The  one  of  ship- 
building was  referred  to  in  my  first  annual  report.  The  war  foimd 
lis  without  the  essential  requirement  to  the  conduct  of  an  overseas 
campaign,  namely,  an  immediately  available  merchant  marine,  and 
all  the  energies  of  our  nation  were  exerted  to  the  building  of  one. 
Tlie  genius  of  construction  was  ours,  but  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled, 
was  not  at"  hand.  The  contributions  of  the  selective  draft  of  this 
labor  and  of  the  operative  crews  are  statistically  present-ed  else- 
where in  this  report,  and  form  one  of  its  most  interesting  chapters. 

But  these  tasks,  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  our  domestic 
and  economic  life,  did  not  proceed  in  the  quiet  isolation  of  peace  time 
conditions.  The  bunimg-fact  was  always  present,  that  the  primary 
pui-poso  of  the  selective  service  law  was  the  raising  of  annies. 

Mobilization, — On  January  1,  we  had  accomplished  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  516,000  men.  On  September  30,  1918,  2,552,173  selected 
men  had  been  mobilized.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current 
year,  therefore,  we  put  into  the  camps  and  cantonments  over 
2,000,000  men.  In  addition,  when  the  Student's  Army  Training 
Corps  was  created,  145,000  youths  were  inducted  into  the  service 
for  military  training  during  the  continuance  of  their  studies  in  some 
500  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country.  On  Novem- 
ber 11,  1918,  when  your  order  directed  the  immediate  discontin- 
uance of  all  mobilization,  we  had  produced  a  selective  army  of 
2,810,296  men.  Had  mobilization  lasted  five  days  longer,  the 
selective  service  organization  would  have  placed  with  the  colors 
more  than  3,000,000  soldiers. 

I  call  vour  attention  to  the  fact  that  mobilization  under  the  selec- 
tive  plan  began  on  September  5,  1917.  At  the  end  of  the  fii*st  14 
months  over  2,750,000  men  were  put  in  camp,  and  14^  months  of 
selective  mobilization  would  have  raised  the  total  to  more  than 
3,000,000  men. 

Many  difficulties  were  encountered  growing  out  of  the  emergent 
demands  upon  the  selective  service  organization.  The  accelerated 
program  of  the  War  Department  came  in  the  early  summer,  necessi- 
tating calls  for  men  far  in  excess  of  the  number  that  had  theretofore 
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been  contemplated.  During  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July 
we  called  to  the  colors  1,076,151  men.  In  the  month  of  July  alone 
401,147  men  were  j)laccd  in  camp.  In  the  latter  part  of  May  an 
emergent  call  was  made  for  the  immediate  mobilization  of  50,000  men; 
we  called  and  mol)ilized  the  full  nimiber  within  seven  days  after 
receipt  of  the  requisition  for  them. 

In  the  mobilization  of  these  men,  1,708  separate  calls  were  made, 
var^^ing  in  sizes  from  calls  for  1  man  to  220,000  men.  Men  were  sent 
to  283  mobilization  points  throughout  the  country.  The  average 
period  of  mobilization,  that  is,  the  time  elapsing  between  the  date 
of  the  demand  upon  this  office  and  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  selected 
contingents  at  camp,  was  20  days.  Actual  mobilization  was  accom- 
plished in  an  average  time  of  5  days. 

Every  type  of  man  desired  by  the  Army,  from  the  soldier  qualified 
for  full  line  service  to  the  highly  skilled  specialist  of  limited  physical 
qualifications  only,  was  furnished.  Of  sj)cciallv  skilled  men  fur- 
nished, I  mention  only  a  few — bricklayers,  expert  timbermen,  ac- 
countants, locomotive  engineers,  autogenous  welders,  draftsmen, 
butchers,  cabinetmakers,  meteorologists,  chemists,  veterinarians,  and 
watch  repairmen. 

I  have  stated  these  facts  in  outline  only.  A  full  discussion  of  them 
appears  later  in  this  report. 

State  quotas. — The  method  of  apportioning  quotas  was  radically 
changed  after  my  first  report.  The  old  rule  of  population,  under 
which  the  first  levy  of  687,000  men  was  made,  was  abandoned7an3, 

the  joint  resolution  of  May  16,  1918,  Class  I  was 
made  the  basis  of  contribution  among  the  States.  The  population 
rule  early  demonstrated  its  inequity,  Jtaking,  as  it  di3,  no  count  of 
that  part"  of  Ihe  population  which  was^^exempted  from  draft  and 
lAjTng^TBtr  harden  of  furnishing  men  for  the  Arrnj^  witlioiit  regarH  to 
actual  availability.  The  population  scheme  was  a  blind  xulft,of 
numerical  equality  only.  Gross  population  included  aliens,  who 
dnHet'  th^ t^rms  of  the  law  were  exempted  from  draft.  In  districts 
with  a  large  alien  population,  the  population  rule,  therefore,  resulted 
in  a  grossly  disproportionate  reduction  of  citizen  population,  which, 
in  some  instances,  was  little  short  of  calamitous. 

The  adoption  of  the  classification  scheme  carried  with  it  as  a 
necessary  corollary,  the  basing  of  quotas  upon  availability  for  mili- 
tarv  service.  Without  such  a  rule,  we  would  soon  have  been  con- 
fronted  with  the  intolera])le  situation  of  having  one  community  fur- 
nishing its  contingents  from  Class  I  while  a  neighboring  locality 
would  be  drawing  upon  Class  IV.  The  concurrent  operation  of  the 
classification  plan  and  the  Class  I  quota  basis  obviated  the  injustice 
that  would  otherwise  have  ensued.  Class  I  had  to  be  exhausted 
nationally  before  a  more  deferred  class  could  be  made  siibject  to  , 
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military  duty.  Since  Class  I  was  the  class  the  members  of  which, 
were  most  easily  spared  from  civil  life,  it  followed  that  the  end  of 
the  whole  classification  scheme,  viz,  the  preservation  of  the  domestic 
and  industrial  spheres,  was  thus,  in  a  large  measure,  a,^ained. 
The  Class  I  quota  basis  regarded  the  Nation  in  war,  not  as  48  separate, 
jealous  States,  but  as  a  firmly  united  whole,  contributing  to  our. 
fighting  forces  in  a  manner  which  would  least  disturb  peace  time 
normality,  locally  and  nationally. 

Voluntary  enlistment. — But  while  the  classification  and  mobilization 
under  the  selective  serv^ice  law  were  proceeding,  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Marine  Corps  were  recruiting  under  the  old  system  of  volun- 
tary enlistment.  Enlistment  in  the  Army,  as  to  registrants^  was 
disc,oatiiiJUfil.Qn  December  15,  1917;  but  recruiting  in  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  as  to  registrants,  and  in  the  Army,  as  to^n^uxregiatcaBis, 
con  tinueduntil  August  8,  1918,  when  all  voluntary  enlistments  were 
ojilfiTfid-diacfiS  tinued . 

Such  recruiting  played  havoc  for  a  time  with  the  orderly  process 
of  selection.  During  the  period  in  which  enlistments  were  permitte<l, 
1,300,000  men  were  withdrawn  from  the  available  source  of  supply, 
upon  which  the  selective  service  organization  relied.  The  volunteer 
plan  took  no  heed  of  economic  value  j^it.  received  jQiS  reaciilyTire  Hltth 
indispensable  to  "production  as  it  did  the  industrially  worthJess. 
We  were^resehTed"with  the  strange  anomaly  of  a  nation  which  had 
intrusted  its  man  power  to  a  selective  organization,  at  the  very 
breath  turning  over  the  same  resources  to  an  indLscriminate  with- 
drawal by  the  agencies  of  recruitment.  The  task  of  accounting 
becanaeJbighly  difficult :  an  equitable  or  efficient  apportionrncgToT 
man  power  between  tSe  militaiy  and  industrial  realms  was  impos- 
sible.  Kecruitment  ilisturbed  eyer\'  phase  of  the  scientific  adminis- 
'Oration  of  our  task  and  impaired  the  (ifficiency  of  .the.  -whole 
organization. 

These  facts  were  readily  cognizable  by  the  summer  of  1918,  and 
all  recruitment  was  discontinued.  The  act  of  August  31,  relegated 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  to  selective  drafts  in  securing  additional 
man  power,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  war  every  branch  of  our 
fighting  forces  was  supplied  through  the  selective  service  organization. 

It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  the  country  as  a  whole,  thoroughly 
understood  the  imperative  necessity  of  eliminating  indiscriminate 
volunteering.  The  desire  for  its  continuance  persisted  to  the  last, 
in  infrequent  requests  that  it  be  reopened,  at  least  as  to  registrants 
in  Class  I.  Experience  showed  that  such  a  course,  if  widely  adopted, 
would  prove  most  miwise,  as  it  would  have  led  to  unc<?rtainty  in 
mobilization  and  to  substitution  against  which  we  could  not  guard 
too  jealousy,  if  the  democratic  ideals,  to  which  we  had  pinned  our 
faith,  were  to  prevail  to  the  end.     To  carry  selection  to  its  logical 
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and  efficient  end,  there  could  be  no  dprrifttinn  fft)jjf\  fliA  m1p»  fhn^f,  ^f^^ 


only  wlien  his  call,  in  orderly  process,  came  tojhim. 

In  brief  outline,  this  is  the  story  of  the  sdective  draft  since  the 
last  report  to  you  and  up  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  date 
upon  which  the  selective  organization  halted  its  constructive  efforts. 
Detailed  and  elaborate  treatment  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  the  performance  of  a  public  duty  did  I  not, 
at  this  point,  accord  the  credit  which  is  so  richly  due  to  the  war 
governors  and  their  several  State  headquarters,  the  155  district 
boards,  the  4,648  local  boards,  the  1,319  medical  advisory  boards, 
the  3,646  legal  advisory  boards,  as  well  as  their  auxiliary  agencies  of 
Government  appeal  agents,  examining  physicians,  boards  of  instruc- 
tion, and  other  civilian  and  enlisted  assistant?,  upon  whom  has 
fallen  the  great  strain  of  the  task  that  has  been  accomplished.  No 
labor  has  been  so  onerous  and  no  demand  so  exacting  but  that  it 
has  been  performed  with  a  zeal  and  dispatch  that  are  imparalloled 
in  the  history  of  free  peoples.  Without  adequate  compensation, 
often  at  great  financial  sacrifioe,  the  members  of  the  local  adminis* 
trative  organizations  have  bent  thomselvos  to  their  tasks  with  a 
devotion  that  spells  the  imperishability  of  our  democratic  instititions. 

I  am  certain  that  no  great  national  undertaking  was  ever  bcgim 
which  depended  so  utterly  upon  faith  in  a  people  for  its  execution; 
and  undoubtedly  no  faith  has  ever  been  more  completely  justified 
and  no  confidence  more  abundantly  rewarded. 

(n)  SOME  LESSONS  OF  SXPSBIENCE. 

Before  casting  a  survey  into  the  future,  I  turn  aside  to  make  one 
or  two  comments  suggested  by  the  administrative  experience  of  the 
draft. 

In  the  report  of  Brig.  Gen.  Jamcs^Pakes,  acting  assistant  provost 
marshal  general  for  Illinois,  in  1865,  printed  in  the  report  of  the 
Provost  Marshal  General  of  the  United  States  for  the  Civil  War 
(Final  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  1866,  Pt.  II,  p.  37),  there  is 
a  remarkable  passage,  in  which  the  writer  of  the  report  expresses 
the  hope  **that  the  great  lessons  of  the  war  vriH  not  be  lost  upon  the 
coimtry,^'  and  predicts  *'that  if  these  lessons  are  wisely  improved, 
the  Nation  would  embark  in  another  war,  whether  foreign  or  domes- 
tic, with  incomparably  greater  advantages  for  its  successful  prose- 
cution than  were  possessed  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  rebel- 
lion." The  remarkable  thing  about  the  prediction  thus  made  is  that 
the  hope  expressed  was  verified  in  a  degree  so  complete  that  it  merits 
national  thankfulness.  The  preceding  few  pages  of  that  report  com- 
mented on  nearly  a.doz^ieaturea.of  the  Civil  War  draft  in  which, 
it  was  pointed  out,  shortcomings  had  been  developed.     The  princi- 
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pal  recommendations  made  for  the  avoidan  ?  of  those  shortcomings 
in  the  future  were  as  follows:  (1)  Registration  by  personal  report  of 
the  citizen  at  a  registration  office,  and  not  by  a  house-to-house  cen- 
sus ;  (2)  the  determination  of  regional  liability  for  man-power  to  be 
made  by  the  place  of  residence  of  the  citizen,  and  not  by  his  casual 
place  of  registration;  (3)  the  responsibility  for  fmiiishing  quotas  to 
be  allotted  to  the  several  States,  and  not  to  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts, and  the  calculations  of  the  quantities  to  be  centralized  at 
State  headquarters;  (4)  substitutes  to  bo  forbidden;  (5)  bounties  for 
volunteering  to  be  forbidden;  (6)  short  periods  of  service  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  duration  of  the  war  to  be  the  uniform  period  of 
service;  (7)  State  headquarters  to  have  a  supervising  medical  aide; 
and  (8)  State  officials  to  have  legal  advisers  on  the  administration 
of  the  law.     It  is  a  notable  fact  that  cverv  one  of  the  lessons  thus 

pnintAH   cmi  ]y|    mf\^  ^fl.^  foUnwed   in    the^  year   1Q|7,   mthpf  I'n  th_e 

selficliie  service  act  itself  or  in^thc^  x^egulations  issued  thereunder. 
And  thus  it  happened  that  we  entered  upon  the  present  war  with 
all  the  advantages  which  the  reporting  officer,  in  his  solemn  warning 
of  1865,  had  hoped  that  we  would  possess  *'in  another  war,  whether 
foreign  or  domestic/' 

Fortified  as  we  thus  were  by  the  lessons  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
profiting  as  we  have  done  since  the  first  six  months  of  1917  by  our 
initial  experience  in  the  present  system,  there  remains  indeed  no  large 
scope  for  critical  comment  based  on  the  experience  of  the  last  10 
months.  Nevertheless,  a  few  important  toj)ics  suggest  themselves, 
upon  which  it  is  desirable  here  to  interpolate  conmients;  these  may 
seiire  to  answer  questions  that  have  occurred  to  the  minds  of  observers 
of  the  system  during  the  present  j^ear. 

Civilian  administration. — The  quickness  with  which  the  American 
people  adapted  themselves  to  the  selective  service  law,  ahd  their 
jeady  cooperation  in  carrying  out  its  provisions,  were  notable.  Since 
the  foundation  of  this  Republic  our  people  have  inherited  a  deep- 
seated  prejudice  against  anything  akin  to  universal  compulsory 
military  service.  Thb  tradition,  to  be  sure,  was  offset  by  the  popular 
will  to  win  the  war — so  imbued  were  they  all  with  the  determination 
to  perpetuate  democratic  ideals — so  impressed  with  the  knowledge 
that  not  only  was  it  necessary  to  raise  an  army  but  to  raise  it  quickly. 
'Nevertheless,  such  a  stupendous  undertaking  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  through  a  system  not  in  harmony  with  the  National 
si>irit.  And  the  most  influential  feature  in  bringing  about  this  har- 
mony was  the  fact  that  the  selective  draft  system  was  mainly  placed 
in  the  hands  of  men  taken  from  the  people  themselves — a  civilian 
organization  without  previous  experience  except  in  the  diverse 
civilian  pursuits.  '  The"  Knowledge  that  the  privilege  and  the  re- 
8ponsil)ility  belonged  to  them  made  the  draft  more  popular  with  the 
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ckizenry  than  if  it  had  bo^n  efYocLtvd  by  p^n-olv  military  processes. 
It  was  their  task,  and  its  achievement  was  their  reward.  ^The 
fty&i^nL.-Hya<^  periiliarlv  democratic  in  that  it  lodged  the_j]ia2ilUuS3r 
o|, authority  with  the  smallest  unit  practicable.  It  was  essentially 
the  peopte^s  mstitlLition,  subjecting  our  form  of  government  to  the 
severest  test  and  resulting  in  its  triumphant  vindication. 

State  a{i€ncie8.— The  ]^se  of  the  State  oflicials  in  administering  the 
draft  has  unquestionably  brought  about  a  closer  n^jnn  be^^'ecn  t^^ft 
State*^  and  the  Central  Administration,  thus  welding  more  firmly  the 
various  parts  of  the  Union.  The  governors  of  the  States  have  become 
in  a  sense  Federal  oflicials,  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
National  Government  that  did  not  theretofore  exist.  The  significance 
of  this  feature  of  the  system,  and  its  lesson  for  the  art  of  American 
Government,  receive  fuller  comment  in  Chapter  X  of  this  rej)ort. 

Since  it  became  necessary  to  function  with  great  rapidity  under 
the  selective  service  law,  in  order  to  place  adequate  armies  in  the 
field,  speed  was  the  controlling  idea  in  perfecting  the  organization 
of  the  personnel  of  the  various  draft  boards  and  officials  throughout 
the  country.  Here  it  wa«  necessary  to  rely  upon  the  sound  judgment 
and  integrity  of  the  various  draft  executives  of  the  States  in  selecting 
the  personnel.  It  would  naturally  have  been  expected,  therefore, 
that  in  such  a  hastily  constructed  organization,  many  errors  of  judg- 
ment in  making  such  recommendations  would  be  committed,  and 
that  even  in  some  instances  evidence  of  political  influence  would 
appear.  The  result,  however,  bears^out  the  conclusion  that  the  execu- 
tives of  the  various  States  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  patriotic 
desire  to  create  a  war  machine  of  maximum  efl[iciency,  and  that  they 
made  efficiency  their  sole  watchword.  In  consequence,  maladminis- 
tration in  the  performance  of  official  duties,  was  noticeably  less  than 
in  the  cases  of  oflScials  constituted  by  the  usual  methods  of  election 
and  appointment.  The  personnel  of  the  Selective  Service  organizar- 
tion  was  perhaps  its  greatest  possession,  because  upon  it  depended 
the  success  of  every  activity  connected  with  the  operation  of  the 
draft. 

Deferred  status  a^  a  m^ans  of  evasion. — Not  much  difficulty  was 
experienced  by  draft  officials  in  determining  the  worth  of  a  registrant 
to  the  Nation  as  affected  by  his  industrial  or  domestic  status  prior 
to  the  initiation  of  the  selective  service  system.  But  a  just  decision 
upon  a  status  acquired  by  change  of  circumstances  subsequent  to 
the  act  was  not  always  plain  and  simple  of  attainment.  Some  criti- 
cism developed,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  a  lack  of  uniformity 
throughout  the  country  in  the  interpretation  of  the  rules  governing 
such  cases.  In  the  field  of  dependency,  this  was  met  by  a  ruling, 
issued  from  this  office  on  June  13,  1918,  prescribing  the  conditions 
under  which  claims  based  on  recent  marriages  might  be  granted; 
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and  the  general  opinion  of  draft  officials  was  that  this  ruling  hronghl 
about  uniformity  in  the  consideration  of  such  cases.  A  similar 
ruling,  governing  a  subsequently  acquired  industrial  and  occupa- 
tional status,  would  probably  have  prevented  a  great  many  evasions 
of  military  service.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  thousands  of  registrants 
succeeded  in  evading  service,  by  removing  to  farms  purchased  by 
indulgent  parents,  and  by  other  like  means,  undertaken  subsequent 
to  the  passage  of  the  act;  and  that,  therefore,  the  system  did  not 
effectively  prevent  on  the  part  of  registrants  the  evasion  of  its  require- 
ments. But  it  is  also  true  that,  in  the  absence  of  an  auxiliary  system 
of  conscription  for  industry,  the  classification  of  registrants  according 
to  their  status  at  any  fixed  date  would  not  have  been  practicable. 
The  selective  service  regulations,  therefore,  while  not  being  proof 
against  the  wiles  of  the  artful  evader,  at  least  effected  one  of  two 
things:  Either  they  placed  such  registrants  in  the  mihtary  service, 
or  they  forced  them,  through  fear  of  such  service,  to  engage  in  a 
useful  industrial  or  agricultural  undertaking,  thus  probably  pre- 
venting the  necessity  for  legislation  that  would  have  signified  labor 
conscription. 

Jurisdiction  of  hoards. — ^The  statutory  provision  vesting  in  dis- 
trict boards  the  original  jurisdiction  in  industrial  and  agricultural 
cases  was  of  doubtful  wisdom.  In  many  instances,  such  boards  were 
too  far  removed  from  the  locality  of  the  individual  registrant  to  be 
able  to  know  or  to  ascertain  the  actual  economic  conditions  of  his 
community.  Many  district  boards  followed  substantially  the  cur- 
sory recommendations  of  local  boards  in  occupational  cases,  while 
other  boards  ignored  such  recommendations,  relying  upon  data 
which  were  often  incomplete  and  artificial.  The  provision  made  in 
September,  1918,  for  the  appointment  of  three  industrial  advisers 
for  the  respective  district  boards,  went  far  toward  remedying  these 
conditions,  though  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  resultant 
suspension  of  mobilization  prevented  a  full  test  of  the  wisdom  of 
^  this  plan.  On  the  whole,  a  more  just  and  effective  classification 
}  would  have  been  secured,  had  original  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  been 
j  vested  in  local  boards,  reserving  to  district  boards  a  jurisdiction 
strictly  of  an  appellate  character.  This  would  have  effected  a 
fairer  coordination  of  industrial  and  dependency  deferments,  and  a 
reviewing  authority  other  than  the  President  would  have  been  pro- 
vided for  occupational  cases. 

4  Delinquents  and  deserters. — It  must  be  admitted  that  the  selective 
service  system  was  not  altogether  successful  in  dealing  with  draft 
evaders,  delinquents,  and  deserters.  The  fault  lay  not  primarily  in 
the  law  and  regulations  governing  this  phase  of  the  draft.  In  a  few 
regions,  undoubtedly,  registrants  could  with  impunity  refuse  to  obey 
the  requirements  of  the  law.     The  selective  service  officials  possessed 
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no  police  or  penal  authority  of  their  own;  and  although  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  pohce  officials  generally,  rendered  valuable  servica 
in  enforcing  the  draft,  this  division  of  responsibility  naturally  lessened 
their  efficiency.  By  a  very  substantial  enlargement  of  its  field  force, 
had  that  been  possible,  the  Department  of  Justice  could  have  handled 
the  situation.  But  it  is  believed  that  a  more  ejffective  method  would 
have  been,  to  provide  local  boards  with  sufficient  police  assistance  thor- 
oughly to  cover  their  respective  territories.  Moreover,  net  desertion 
lists  would  have  been  substantially  reduced  had  a  definite  scheme 
been  adapted  of.  requiring  the  regular  publication,  through  the  press, 
of  alphabetical  lists  of  delinquents  and  deserters  in  the  same  manner 
as  casualty  lists  are  published. 

Publicity, — ^The  publicity  incidentally  brought  about  by  the  draft 
process  has  thrown  light  upon  practically  every  problem  in  our 
social  and  economic  life,  and  has  formed  an  invaluable  stimulus  to 
the  progress  of  the  Nation.  The  reference  is  not  to  publicity  in  the 
sense  of  public  knowledge  of  once  private  facts,  but  in  the  sense  of  a 
conscious  stirring  up  of  imiversal  interest  in  the  many  aspects  of 
community  life.  It  has  been  the  greatest  educative  process  in  the 
history  of  .the  country.  Jgooraiice  has  been  exposed,  and  withjlS- 
exposure  the  Uigcessity  for  greater  cducationalJ[acilitie9  has  been 
impiaaaeijUi^on  all  the  peojle.  Disease,  heretofore  hidden  in  hol(>s 
and  corners,  has  been  uncovered.  With  all  has  come,  in  many 
quarters  where  it  was  needed,  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  all 
intelligent  citizens  that  there  must  be  new  methods  and  new  efforts. 
The  stimulus  thus  given  to  patriotic  and  disinterested  organization 
for  the  purposes  of  the  common  welfare  will  be  the  means  hereafter 
of  saving  an  hundred  times  the  hves  lost  in  the  war. 

(m)  THE  FUTUBS. 

The  war  having  now  been  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion, ' 
the  activities  of  this  office  and  of  the  wliole  selective  machinery 
will  soon  come  to  an  end.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  without  interest 
to  outline  the  policies  that  were  shaping  and  the  plans  that  were 
developing  when  the  close  of  the  war  was  reached.  If  these  mat- 
ters are  now  no  longer  of  present  value,  the  consideration  of  them 
may  not  be  without  worth,  if  the  Nation  is,  at  some  future  time, 
again  presented  with  an  emergency  such  as  that  through  which  it 
has  just  passed.  Nor  am  I  uncertain  but  that,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  selective  service,  we  have  evolved  certain  principles  of  national 
significance  which  can  be  applied  as  advantageously  in  times  of  peace 
as  in  time  of  war,  and  the  successful  execution  of  which  was  never 
contemplated  until  the  impetus  of  war  forced  us  to  the  test. 

That  selective  service  can  raise  expeditiously  a  fighting  force 
limited  in  numbers  only  by  the  demands  of  the  Army  and  Navy  has 
been   conclusively   demonstrated.     In    14   months    little    short    of 
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3,000,000  solect<*d  men  wore  mobilized,  and  an  abundant  supply  still 
remained  in  Class  I.  If  military  necessity  had  ever  become  so  dire 
that  its  demands  could  not  have  been  met  from  the  supplies  of 
Class  I,  there  existed  a  simple  solution  for  the  shortage,  which, 
happily,  never  arose.  The  primary  object  of  the  selective  service 
law — that  is,  the  raising  of  a  figliting  force — was,  therefore,  fully 
attained. 

But  the  task  of  selective  service  does  not  stop  with  the  raising  of 
armies;  rather  it  becomes  more  intricate  and  more  liighly  difficult. 

The  classification  scheme  sorted  out  from  over  24,000,000  regis- 
trants and  placed  in  Class  I  those  whose  withdrawal  from  domestic 
and  uidustrial  connections  would  creates  the  least  disturbing  effect 
upon  the  cun^ent  of  our  national  life.  But  tlic  remainder  far  out- 
numbered those  who  went  to  the  fighting  forces.  The  residue,  the 
deferred  classes,  formed  the  great  army  behind  the  lines  whose  efforts 
had  so  to  be  directed  as  to  contribute  most  effectively  to  the  fighting 
forces.  How  to  mold  tliis  vast  group  of  man-power;  how  to  weave 
its  energies  into  the  general  pattern  of  national  effectiveness,  attaining 
a  maximum  of  wartime  production  and  a  minimum  of  peacetime  dis- 
turbance— these  were  the  problems,  herculean  in  magnitude,  yet  sus- 
ceptible of  only  the  most  delicate  treatment,  to  which  the  selective 
organization  had  to  address  itself. 

From  the  wartime  standpoint,  occupations  may  be  roughly  grouped 
into  tlu'ee  classes: 

1.  Those  enterprises  such  as  shipbuilding  and  the  manufacture  of 
munitions,  which  have  a  direct  and  immediate  relation  to  the  military 
problem. 

2.  Those  enterprises  contributing  to  the  general  good,  without 
which  the  normal  life  of  the  Nation  would  be  seriously  affected  and 
the  continuance  of  which  must  be  fostered  to  render  a  return  to  peace- 
time conditions  easy. 

3.  Tlio  liarmful  and  nonproductive  employments. 

For  the  man-power  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  in  each  of  these 
groups  the  selective  systc^m  w^as  responsible. 

Let  us  examine  each  of  these  labor  groups  separately.  First,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  stated  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  selective  service 
system  was  to  eliminate  entirely  useful  man-power  in  the  third,  to 
comb  the  second  to  the  minimum  consistent  with  the  preservation  of 
the  framework  of  normality,  and  to  fill  the  first  to  the  utmost  possible 
limits.  The  whole  scheme  may  be  envisioned  as  an  instantaneous 
destruction  of  the  third  group,  a  gradual  compression  of  the  second 
and  a  constant  expansion  of  the  first.  To  the  accomplishment  of 
these  ends,  the  selective  service  law  provided  powerfully  persuasive 
means,  holding  out  the  alternatives  of  productive  employment  on 
the  one  hand  and  enforced  military  service  on  the  other. 
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1.    THE    NECESSARY    INDUSTRIES. 

Compudsory  deferment, — The  first  task  was  to  preserve  iptant.  iht\ 
industrial  group  then  employed  in  tlia,.WMLlim^4nd«e^e»r  ^^"»^- 
rfdlpg  ^*ftecessarv^'  industries,  which  have  a  direct  rqlation  to  the 
military  problem.  Only  when  we  have  preserved  the  original  group 
may  we  concern  ourselves  with  the  enlargement  of  it. 

The  regulations,  promulgated  in  execution  of  the  selective  service 
law  took  abundant  precaution  to  withhold  from  miUtary  duty  the 
labor  and  directing  talent  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  such 
industries.  The  regulations  always  contemplated  the  deferment  of 
call  to  military  service  of  men  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  them 
and  their  scope  was  extended  from  time  to  time.     Deferment  on  the 

prrnnnf]     of    /^rr^plrv^rrvt^Tif     olr^rif.     WJL^,     ^l^ey^^OrC^     tllC    iuitiai    SteP    JH     thf\ 

solution  of  tl^e  problem.  To  attempt  the  enlargement  of  an  indus- 
trial group  and  yet  to  take  no  precaution  to  preserve  the  original 
nucleus  is  to  build  with  the  one  hand  and  to  destroy  with  the  other. 

There  was  at  first  no  safeguard  thro^vn  about  the  industrial  type, 
which,  though  indispensable  to  production,  sought  to  enter  the 
military  service.  Eired  with  a  patriotism  whicb  conceives  the 
highest  obligation  as  service  in  the  fighting  forces,  large  numbers  of 
men  whose  energies  were" of  infinitely  more  valtfeTti'the  in^strijjl 
world  tEan"  oil  the  battle  field,  abandoned  tKeir  productive  labors 
for  service  in  the  S]nmy"6r'TTavy.  K  was  here  {hat  the  pernicious 
system  of  jyjoluateer  remiit.mftnt,  tn  which  T  hnra  alreaa^ -i:cf Qf j 
d^alt  itsjoost  vital  blow.  What  selection  sought  to  establish  and 
protect,  recruitment  consistently  disrupted  and  disorganized.  The 
industrial  expert  voluntarily  enlisting  in  the  Army  or  Navy  left 
vacant  a  place  in  the  forces  of  production  to  occupy  a  place  which 
he  could  not  fill  with  equal  effectiveness  in  the  fighting  forces.  Jhe 
industrial  group ^  which  selection  had  been  zealously  buQding.  was 
t&is  Qubjgct^dto^jL^  steady  and  alarnjjng  jdrain.  When  viewed  from 
this  standpoint,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  advocates  of  voluntary 
enlistment  should  have  continued  to  press  their  point.  If  patriotism 
is  the  desire  to  serve  one^s  country,  then  the  highest  type  is  the 
desire  to  serve  one^s  country  best.  If  the  industrial  expert  is  of 
greater  value  in  the  factory  than  in  the  field,  then  it  is  unpatriotic 
for  him  to  abandon  his  labors  in  the  former  to  resume  them  in  the 
latter.  Fortunately,  the  evil  of  recruitment  was  finally  abandoned 
definitely  for  the  period  of  the  emergency. 

The  evils  of  voluntary  enlistment  existed  in  a  less  degree  in  the 
opportunities  offered  to  registrants  in  deferred  industrial  classes  to 
secure  volimtary  induction  into  the  service  through  the  medium  of 
the  Selective  Service  organization.  Originally,  no  restraint  had 
been  placed  upon  such  voluntary  induction  and  the  hurtful  effects 
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of  recruitment  were  modifiedly  duplicated  by  it.  The  regulations 
promidgated  in  September,  1918,  however,  placed  additional  re- 
straints upon  the  classes  deferred  on  account  of  industrial  usefid- 
'  ness.  To  waive  industrial  deferment  for  the  purpose  of  securing^ 
induction  into  the  Army  was  made  more  difficult  of  accomplishment. 
Great  pains  were  taken  to  lay  before  the  Nation  the  patriotic  duty 
both  of  employers  and  employees  to  claim  and  establish  the  right  to 
deferred  classification  for  all  those  whose  occupation  was  such  that 
necessary'  industrial  effectiveness  would  have  been  reduced  by  their 
withdraw:al  for  military  service. 

Thus  were  established  the  partial  means  for  protection  of  the 
*' necessary ''  industries,  both  nuclei  and  accretions. 

But  before  hostilities  ceased,  the  time  was  rapidly  approaching 
when  we  would  have  been  compelled  to  take  the  final  stop  in  the 
process  and  to  have  denied  absolutely  to  the  registrants  deferred 
upon  industrial  groimds,  all  rights  to  military  service.  We  had 
almost  reached  the  time  when  it  would  havri  been  necessary  TO  make 
it  as  impossible  for  the  man  deferred  for  industrial  reasons  to  secure 
ftiititftry  service  as  it  had  been  for  the  registrants  in  Clf^^g  T  ^^  avoid 
-itr  ^WrtsWTCs  the  logical  end  to  which  wo  had  been  led  and  to  which 
we  had  inevitably  been  tending. 

When  this  final  step  had  been  taken  wo  would  have  effectively 
accomplished  the  end  which  we  had  set  out  to  attain. 

Compulsory  transfer. — But  it  is  one  matter  to  conserve  labor  in 
the  *' necessary''  industries  from  mthdrawals  by  the  army,  and  an- 
other matter  to  augment  labor  in  those  industrious  to  the  desired 
scope.  Both  are  equaUy  important.  We  were  not  prepared  to 
accept  an  industrial  draft,  and  therefore  had  to  look  elsewhere  for  a 
solution. 

Fortunately,  the  means  for  supplying  the  initial  additions  of  labor 
in  these  industries  were  readily  available.  For  two  and  one-half 
years  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  against  Germany,  our  country 
had  been  serving  the  embattled  nations  of  Europe.  Labor  had 
already  thronged  to  the  munition  factories  and  the  powder  mills, 
and  the  rapidly  rising  wage  scale  accelemte<l  the  influx.  The  lure  of 
the  rising  wage  broiight  its  full  measure  of  returns.  But  wage  com- 
petition became  so  keen,  and  in  many  instances  its  results  were  so 
little  short  of  calamitous,  that  it  was  folly  to  believe  that  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  labor  supply  c*ould  or  should  bo  governed  by  such  means 
alone.  Indeed  the  efforts  of  other  departments  of  the  Government 
had  long  been  devoted  to  the  elimination  of  the  indiscriminate  com- 
petition and  to  the  stabilization  of  all  wage  scales. 

Here  the  selective  sei'vice  law  furnished  a  powerful  lever  needed 
for  forming  into  the  *^ necessary"  industries  the  needed  additional 
supplies  of  labor.     The  operation  of  the  '*Work  or  fight''  regula- 
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tioDS  is  fully  set  forih  in  the  later  pages  of  this  report.  Demaiuiiiig, 
as  these  regulations  did,  that  continuance  in  a  deferred  class  on  the 
ground  of  dependency  should  be  contingent  upon  employment  in  a 
productive  occupation  and  ihut  yvary  n^Rp^hoii^lH  become  an  effective 
jgnuillfwr  fff  a  ^Hdifir.  the  result  of  the  regulations  was  to  destroy 
idleness  and  to  drive  from  the  nonproductive  pursuits  all  registniuts 
whose  deferment  hinged  upon  a  change  of  occupation. 

The  possibilities  of  this  principle  arc  practically  limitless.  They 
axe  as  wide  as  the  field  of  labor  itself.  The  *'Work  or  fight''  i)rin- 
ciple  had  been  only  sparingly  applied  when  the  war  ejided,  but  it  hud 
already  succeeded  in  cleaning  out  the  idle  class  and  the  small  group 
of  occupations  theretofore  declared  to  be  nonproductive.  The 
labor  thus  diverted  turned,  perforce,  to  the  field  of  necessary  or 
productive  industry.  The  shipyards,  for  example,  were  materially 
aided  by  the  augmentation  of  labor  in  them.  We  had  only  to 
extend  the  scope  of  the  **Work  or  fight"  regulations  to  ]>roduce 
their  added  effectiveness.  ^Vs  time  went  on,  iiitti:ejind  more  occupa- 
t^^^^wfrp  t^  ^  ^ftto^^piiH  as  nonproductive  and  the  evacuation  of 
pBorJ[roniJhem  would  have  been  initiated.  The  labor  tlais  affected 
turns  for  reeinplfijaaent  naturally  to  the  fields  of  highest  wages. 
Since  the  highest  wage  scale  is  found  in  the  purely  war  time  industries, 
the  labor  thus  diverted  turns  almost  as  a  unit  to  these  very  indus- 
tries. Th^ig  fiij^  ftTift  atrokft  is  accomplished  the  elimination  of  the 
Bonproducer  and  his  transformation  into  the  most  effective  i)roducer. 

In  time  of  war,  we  have  only  to  apply  the  "Work  or  Fight" 
principle  understandingly  and  sympathetically  to  attain  any  desired 
adjustment  of  the  labor  supply.  Cooperation  with  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  to  this  end  will  prove  hel])ful.  Wlien  the 
war  ended,  the  Department  had  imder  consideration  the  imniedintc 
extension  of  the  scope  of  the  ''Work  or  Fight"  regulations.  It  Wiis 
considered  that  the  study  of  this  i)roblem  and  the  execution  of  the 
future  poUcy  in  respect  of  it  were  among  the  most  important  tasks 
remaining  for  the  Selective  Service  organization. 

Group  transfer. — ^The  *'Work  or  Fight"  princii)le  was  effective  in 
diverting  labor  from  the  nonproductive  to  the  productive  emi)loy- 
ments.  But  since  its  pur]>ose  was  persuasive  only,  it  did  not  go  to 
the  length  of  dictating  to  the  nonproducer  the  exact  field  of  employ- 
ment to  w^hich  he  should  turn  his  efforts  upon  abandoning  his  non- 
productive occupation.  It  is  true,  the  consideration  of  higher  wages 
in  the  most  essential  labor  fields,  and  the  economic  law  of  siipply  and 
demand  in  the  several  industries  within  these  fields,  must  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  ultimate  location  of  such  labor.  But, 
when  the  laborer  has  his  choice  between,  say,  the  shipyard  and  tlie 
munition  factory,  he  may  choose  either  the  one  or  the  other.     It  is 
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conceivable  that  situations  may  arise  when  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
abundant  labor  for  the  shipyard  and  insufficient  labor  for  the  munition 
factory,  and  when  the  ''Work  or  Fight''  doctrine  will  not  adequately 
serve  to  divert  the  deficit  of  labor  to  the  munition  factory.  We  had, 
therefore,  to  seek  some  measure  supplemental  to  the  ''Work  or  Fight" 
regulations  which  would  solve  the  problem  of  diverting  labor  into 
definite  branches  of  necessary  occupations.  The  *'Work  or  Fight" 
regulations  served  to  turn  labor  from  the  nonproductive  to  the 
productive  fields,  but  they  did  not  serve  to  distribute  productive 
labor  among  the  various  industries  in  the  productive  fields.  How 
could  this  be  accomplished  when  the  ordinar}"  law  of  supply  and 
demand  failed  to  produce  the  desired  result  ? 

There  was  abimdant  legal  authority  for  calling  into  military  service, 
through  the  selective  service  organization,  any  or  all  of  a  particular 
gi'oup  of  skilled  industrials,  regardless  of  their  classification.  It  was 
quite  feasible,  therefore,  to  call  for  service  all  or  any  part  of  a  group 
of  skilled  labor  and  to  ofl'cr  to  the  men  thus  called  the  options  of 
remaining  in  the  Army  for  military  duty  or  accepting  an  indefinite 
furlough  dependent,  as  to  duration,  upon  the  continuance  of  em- 
ployment in  a  certain  definite  work.  The  industrial  furlough  had 
been,  in  a  limited  way,  already  emplo^^ed  in  individual  cases,  but  it 
had  not  been  extended  to  an  industrial  group. 

Assume  that  there  should  have  arisen  a  shortage  of  labor  in  the 
longshore  labor  group,  which  could  not  have  been  adequately  filled 
under  ftny  of  the  methods  in  operation.  Under  the  law  it  was  possi- 
ble to  call  for  mihtary  service  all  skilled  longshoremen  who  were  sub- 
ject to  the  Selective  Service  Law.  When  these  men  had  been  in- 
ducted into  the  military  service,  they  might  each  have  been  offered 
an  industrial  furlough  upon  the  condition  that  they  secure  and  retain 
employment  in  the  loading  of  transports  and  supply  ships.  The 
result  of  such  a  method  is  easily  visualized.  The  necessary  labor 
would  have  been  secured  and  the  uncertain  shifting  of  it  that  might 
otherwise  have  ensued  would  have  been  stabilized.  Tlie  adoption 
of  such  a  plan  to  meet  emergent  situations  arising  out  of  labor  short- 
age in  particular  fields  of  necessary  industries  was  not  foreign  to  my 
thoughts  when  hostilities  ceased. 

Labor  efficiency. — But  after  all  precautions  had  been  taken  to 
protect  the  necessary  industrial  classes  by  granting  deferred  classi- 
fication to  the  members  thereof,  and  after  those  classes  had  been 
increased  through  the  methods  outlined,  a  complete  solution  of  the 
problem  had  not  yet  been  attained.  While  the  **Work  or  Fight" 
regulations,  for  example,  succeeded  in  diverting  such  labor  from 
nonproductive  to  productive  fields,  they  had  not  been  sufficiently 
broad  to  insure  a  fair  and  honest  return  from  the  labor  thus  diverted. 
In  other  words,  the  bartender  turned  shipbuilder  might  or  might 
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not  devote  a  decent  effort  to  his  new  vocation.  If  he  did  not,  there 
was  no  recourse  for  the  selective  organization  to  pursue,  as  his  nominal 
employment  in  a  productive  field  placed  him  beyond  the  purview  of 
the  existing  ''Work  or  Fight"  regulations. 

Many  factors  could  and  did  exist  which  tended  to  slacken  the 
efforts  of  labor  in  the  necessary  industries.  Many  of  these  were 
found  in  labor's  conscious  and  willful  avoidance  of  a  full  and  fair 
measure  of  exertion.  The  habitual  failure  or  refusal  of  a  certain 
class  of  registrants  emploj^ed  in  occupations  not  declared  nonpro- 
ductive, to  devote  a  fair  amount  of  time  per  week  to  their  tasks 
gave  rise  to  a  distinct  group  which  may  be  termed  'industrial 
slackers."  The  elimination  of  this  group  was  another  task  to  which 
the  selective  organization  had  to  bend  its  efforts. 

The  **Work  or  Fight"  regulations  had  received  instant  popular 
approval.  The  public  had  been  more  than  ready  to  accept  the  doc- 
trine that  the  man  who  was  industrially  useless  should  lose  the 
deferred  classification  which  he  would  otherwise  have  continued 
to  ej)joy.  But  the  criterion  of  industrial  usefulness  was  made 
emplojTnent  in  a  useful  occupation.  It  is  quite  apparent,  however, 
that  a  man  may  bo  as  useless  to  production  while  nominally  engaged 
in  a  productive  industry  as  if  engaged  in  a  nonproductive  one. 
Unless  he  devoted  a  fair  and  reasonable  amount  of  time  and  energy 
to  bis  work,  no  matter  what  that  work  may  be,  he  is  a  slacker  whose 
pernicious  inactivity  should  be  reached. 

The  remedy  that  suggested  itseK  was  simple.  We  had  merely  to 
clasB  as  a  nonproducer,  and  make  subject  to  the  'Work  or  Fight" 
regulatioiis,  the  registrant  who,  though  employed  in  a  useful  occupa- 
tion, did  not  devote  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  to  his  work.  There 
is  no  dilTiculty  in  determining  what  a  ''reasonable  amoimt  of  time"  is. 
Labor  has  consistently  insisted,  and  it  is  generally  impliedly  recog- 
nized, that  eight  hours  is  the  reasonable  working  day.  From  such  a 
premise  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  determine  a  "reasonable 
working  week."  Having  determined  a  "reasonable  working  week," 
it  w^ould  have  been  a  mere  matter  of  regulation  to  ])rovide  that  the 
deferred  classification  of  no  registrant  should  be  continued  unless  he 
devoted  such  reasonable  length  of  time  ])er  week  to  the  useful  oc- 
cupation in  which  he  w^as  employed.  In  other  words,  a  mininmm 
working  week  would  have  been  established  and  the  failure  to  ob- 
serve it  would  have  deprived  the  registrant  of  his  deferment  regard- 
less of  any  other  industrial  or  domestic  connection. 

Regulations  putting  into  effect  the  ])rinciple  described  above  had 
been  prepared  and  submitted  to  you  for  approval  when  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  obviated  the  necessity  for  then*  })romulgation. 

07250**— 10 2 
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2.    THE    NORMAL   AND   THE    NONPRODUCTIVE   EMPIX)YMENTS. 

The  second  industrial  group  is  made  up,  as  has  been  indicated,  of 
those  enterprises  contributing  to  the  general  good  without  which  the 
normal  life  of  the  Nation  would  be  seriously  affected  and  the  continu- 
ance of  which  must  be  fostered  to  render  the  return  to  peace  time  con- 
ditions easy.  These  are  the  industiies  which  constitute  the  frame- 
work of  the  normal  economic  life  in  times  of  peace.  They  must  not 
be  destroyed  nor  ruinously  injured  in  time  of  war  if  the  difficult 
return  to  peace  is  to  be  anything  short  of  chaotic.  We  can  never 
risk  becoming  a  Nation  without  the  means  for  supplying  the  ordinary 
necessities  and  the  smaller  comforts  of  civil  life.  Neither  can  the 
production  of  these  things  in  a  i>eriod  of  hostilities  proceed  along 
peace-time  lines  if  war-time  development  is  to  be  speeded. 

The  task  in  the  war  just  ended  was  not  to  eliminate,  but  so  to 
compress  this  group  as  to  maintain  its  framework  while  at  the  same 
time  producing  the  maximum  of  efficiency  and  production  in  the 
necessary  wartime  industries. 

There  were  many  outside  influences  at  w^ork  which  aided  the 
selective  organization  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  share  in  this 
particular  task.  The  curtaihnent  of  production  in  many  of  those 
industries,  made  .possible  by  the  action  of  other  departments  of  the 
Government,  released  supplier  of  labor  for  the  necessary  war  indus- 
tries and  the  higher  regulated  wage  scales  in  the  latter  also  attract-ed 
the  labor  which  might  not  otherwise  have  been  fortlicomiiig. 

But  there  were  many  occupations  with  abundant  supplies  of  labor 
in  them  which  could  be  reached  only  by  the  Selective  Service  organ- 
ization. It  was  to  these  employments  tljat  the  peculiar  obligation 
of  the  administration  of  the  Selective  Service  organization  attached 
— for  example,  chauffeurs.  This  group  consisted  of  well  over  one 
hundred  thousand  men  engaged  in  all  phases  of  the  employment. 
Obviously,  men  thus  employed  could  not  .be  controlled  by  the 
agencies  authorized  to  regulate  production  in  the  various  industric^s, 
for  tliey  produce  nothing.  But  it  required  only  an  extension  of 
the  ''Work  or  Fighf  regulations  so  as  to  include  chauffeurs,  or 
certain  designated  types  of  chauffeurs,  in  the  nonproductive  employ- 
ments, to  divert  their  labor  to  other  channels. 

Labor  groups,  similar  to  chauffeurs  in  their  relation  to  the  economic 
structure,  are  numerous  and  could  be  reached  only  through  the 
selective  organization.  Regulations  extending  the  scope  of  the 
''Work  or  fighf  principle  had  been  submitted  to  you  when  hostili- 
ties ceased  and  their  approval  became  unnecessary. 

The  third  group,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  is  the  nonpro- 
ductive. The  extent  to  which  the  '*  nonproductive '^  field  has  been 
defined   by    the  ''Work  or  fight''  regulations  Avhen  the  war  ended, 
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has  already  been  indicated.  But  it  had  been  realized  that  the  scope 
of  those  regulations  would  have  to  be  enlarged  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  situations  as  they  developed.  .  The  primary  purpose 
was  not  to  destroy  the  nonproductive  occupations,  but  to  utilize  the 
available  man-power  in  them.  The  continuance  of  such  occupations, 
in  time  of  war,  with  the  labor  of  women  and  the  physically  and  legally 
disqualified  is  not  only  possible  but  actual. 

3.    THE    LOCAL   AND   THE    NATIONAL   VIEWPOINTS. 

In  dealing  with  the  broad  questions  of  labor  distribution  by  means 
of  selective  service,  there  is  one  important  consideration  that  ought 
not  be  overlooked.  It  is  true  that  all  of  the  larger  problems  of  a 
great  war  are  national  and  must  be  solved  with  the  end  in  view  of 
obtaining  the  greatest  national  efficiency.  But  we  can  not  afford  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  all  wars  eventually  come  to  an  end,  and 
that  sooner  or  later  the  Nation  must  return  to  a  peace-time  basis. 
This  Nation,  at  bottom,  is  one  of  local  entities.  It  would  be  such  for 
geographical  reasons  alone  even  were  it  not  fundamentally  so  politi- 
cally. The  solidarity  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation  are,  under 
our  pecuhar  organization,  dependent  upon  the  well-being  of  the  local 
community^  To  disrupt  the  whole  economic  structure  of  the  com- 
munity for  the  single  purpose  of  promoting  the  maximum  of  national 
production  is  not  only  a  harsh  rule,  but,  with  the  return  of  peace,  a 
ruinous  one.  If  the  return  to  normal  peace-time  conditions  is  to  be 
made  anything  less  than  impossible^  we  must  take  the  steps  while 
still  at  war  successfully  to  accomplish  the  eventual  readjustment. 

•We  cannot  afford  absolutely  to  destroy  local  economic  life  except 
in  the  direst  military  necessity.  We  must  leave  in  each  community 
the  framework  of  its  normal  economic  structure.  In  this  way  alone 
is  an  easy  readjustment  possible.  Yet,  withal,  the  overwhelming 
consideration,  during  an  emergency,  is  national  and  not  local  effec- 
tiveness. How  to  attain  the  greatest  national  good  with  the  least 
local  harm,  therefore,  becomes  the  nicest  and  most  delicate  problem 
which  can  present  itself. 

With  this  end  in  view  the  Selective  Service  administrxitiou  conais- 
tently  entrusted  to  local  agencies  the  duty  of  doteroiinijug  the  indus- 
{tLliI  usefulness  of  its  registrants^.  The  cnlcciaii jyas  always  national 
•gBce^ty;^  'bttf  no  other  attempt  was  ever  made  arbitrarily  to  define 

lose  necessities.  The  American  people  have  always  appreciated 
the  fact  that  national  well-being  is  inextricably  boimd  up  in  local 
well-being;  they  are  too  patriotic  to  allow  local  interest  to  impede 
national  success  during  an  emergency.  As  a  result,  we  secured  a 
claasification^lAkiiled  labor  which  kept  local  life  goings  while  at  the 
BaiSSlTmjp  nfttiinnal  iuftunfritil  development  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace. 
Skilled  labor  was  classified  from  a  national  viewpoint,  so  tampered 
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by  a  local  one  that  national  development  was  nnliampered  while 
communities  retained  the  roots  of  economic  life;  and  these,  now  that 
peace  has  returned,  will  again  blossom  into  pre-war  fruition. 

We  should  never  permit  ourselves  to  become  so  imbued  with 
nationalistic  ideas  about  labor  during  a  period  of  war  as  to  lose  sight 
of  the  local  economic  life  to  be  resuscitated  when  war  ceases. 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  the  selective  service  law  as 
originally  enacted  did  not  provide  for  a  classification  of  labor  upon 
industrial  groimds  as  broad  as  industry  itself.  Yet  the  haste  in 
which  the  act  of  May  18,  1917,  was  prepared,  and  the  lack  of  prece- 
dent available  at  the  time,  precluded  the  enactment  of  a  more  perfect 
measure.  The  act  of  March,  18G3,  the  Civil  War  draft  measure,  cc«i- 
tained  no  provision  for  industrial  deferment.  The  British  military 
service  acts,  complicated  by  antecedent  war  labor  policies,  succeeded 
so  little  in  systematizing  an  industrial  classification  that  the  results 
by  the  spring  of  1917  were  confusion  rather  than  an  orderly  scheme 
for  military-industrial  correlation.  The  original  selective  service 
law  was  therefore  an  experiment  so  far  as  the  scope  of  industrial 
classification  was  concerned.  The  amendment  of  AugiLst  31,  1918, 
broadened  the  field  to  the  proper  limits. 

That  district  boards  should  have  been  made  the  tribimals  for 
the  solution  of  industrial  readjustment  can  no  longer  be  doubted. 
The  duty  imposed  upon  them  was  Ukewise  an  experiment,  the 
wisdom  of  which  subsequent  events  fully  justified.  The  evolution 
of  selective  service  developed  two  antagonistic  viewpoints  respecting 
the  proper  distribution  of  war-time  labor.  On  the  one  hand  were 
those  who  would  have  mad«  all  labor  questions  matters  of 
purely  national  significance;  on  the  other  hand,  were  those  who 
would  have  tested  each  labor  question  in  the  light  of  local  situations 
only.  The  district  boards,  standing  between  the  two  extremes, 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  a  distribution  of  labor  from  a  viewpoint 
impossible  alike  to  a  national  body  or  a  purely  local  one. 

4.    AFTER   THE    WAR. 

Tlio  end  of  tho  war  loads  one  necessarily  to  a  contemplation  of  the 
possible  changes  that  may  bo  brought  about  in  our  national  life  by 
Iho  apphcation,  after  the  war,  of  the  principles  evolved  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  selective  service  during  the  emergency.  The  feasibility 
of  many  theories,  widely  divergent  from  the  pre-war  conception  of 
things,  has  been  demonstrated.  How  far  these  principles  should  be 
projected  after  the  war  is  a  matter  of  vital  national  importance. 

Before  tho  war,  it  would  have  been  considered  highly  improbable 
that  a  law  requhmg  all  persons  within  designated  age  limits  volun- 
tarily to  present  themselves  at  a  given  time  for  enrollment,  would 
meet  with  any  fair  degree  of  success.     Yet  the  enactment  of  such  a 
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law  resulted  in  the  enrollment  of  over  24,000,000  men — 13,000,000 
within  a  single  day,  and  a  total  of  over  24,000,000  in  four  days.  Not 
alone  was  the  enrollment  accomplislied,  but  a  complete  survey 
and  classification  as  to  the  domestic  and  industrial  status  of  those 
enrolled  was  made. 

The  machinery  for  enrollment  has  been  once  established,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  can  not  be  reconstituted. 

The  taking  of  the  decennial  census  has  heretofore  always  proceeded 
upon  the  idc^a  that  no  satisfactory  results  could  bo  attained  unless 
the  desired  information  was  sought  out  piecemeal  and  compiled. 
The  possibility  of  having  every  man,  woman  and  child  report  at  a 
given  place  on  a  given  day  for  enrollment  and  submitting  to  an  exam- 
ination as  to  domestic  and  industrial  status,  was  conriidorod  remote, 
if  mdeed  it  was  considered  at  all.  The  administration  of  selective 
service  has  demonstrated  not  only  the  practicability  of  such  a  scheme 
but  the  superiority  of  it  in  speed,  accuracy,  and  completeness.  What 
imder  the  present  census  method  is  a  matter  of  months,  becomes 
under  the  selective  procedure  a  matter  of  days.  The  machinery 
for  the  taking  of  the  census  by  registration  is  estabhshed.  To 
apply  the  selective  plan  to  the  census  would  not  be  an  experiment 
but  the  extending  of  the  application  of  a  principle  ah-eady  established. 


CHAPTER  II. 
BEGISTBATIOIS^. 

(I)  FIRST  BSQISTRATION->AaSS  Sl-SO-JUNE  6,  1917. 

Results  of  this  registration. — ^The  first  registration,  pursuaixt  to  the 
act  of  May  18^  ^Q^7r  ^^^^  plft^^j^^^  June  5,  1917;  an  accoiint  of  it 
was  given  in  my  first  Report  (December,  1917).  The  total  number 
roistered  on  that  date  (exclusive  of  the  Territories),  with  accre- 
tions from  tardy  registrants  and  transferred  cards  up  to  Novem- 
ber 12,  1917,  was  9,586,508  (Report  for  1917,  Table  1).  But  new 
accessions  filtered  in  throughout  the  intervening  period;  complete 
reports  were  received  from  the  Territories;  and  the  total  number  on 
the  eve  of  the  third  registration  (Sept.  11,  1918)  was  9,925,751. 
After  that  date,  any  additional  persons  presenting  themselves  in  the 
ages  overdue  to  be  registered  in  the  first  registration  were  required 
to  be  entered  as  of  the  third  registration  (Sept.  12,  1918). 

(n)  SECOND  BEOISTBATION— AGE  21-nJXTNE  5-AUQIJST  24,  1918. 

1 .  Need  for  iJiis  registration, — In  the  spring  of  1918itwas  apparent 
that. ihe^peld  of  efTectives  inJhje-ijjp^ registration^ .would  n'ot  suffice 
for  the  increasing  demands  of  the  my^i^jy^^  pix)grgjn ;  ""^  ^  fnrfVi^ir 

'^  regis tralion  for  mihtary' service,  became  nccessar}\  On  May  20, 
1918y.-(J01lgres}j  |>a^ed"  ajomt  resolution  (Pub.  Res.  No.  30,  65th 
(jong.,  8.  J.  Res.  12?)  requTfing  the  registration  of  all  males  who  had 
attained  the  age  of  2l  since  Jiinc  5,  19J,7j  on  or  before  the  day  set 

^Y  the  President  for  their  registration;  and  ^"^hrr  ftivtiP^^^'^i^g  .th^e 
rrSsttteffTTo"  require  the  registration,  at  such  intervals  as  h^  miglit 

prescribe,  of  all  males  attaining  the  age  of  21  since  the  day  of  this 
second  registration  and  on  or  before  the  next  day  set  by  him  for  such 
registration.  This  resolution  made  all  such  pci'sons  liable  to  military 
service  under  the  act  of  May  18,  1917;  but  provided  that  they  should 
be  ''placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  those  liable  to  military  service 
in  the  several  classes  to  which  they  are  assigned." 

June  5,  1918,  was  fixed  by  presidential  proclamation  as  the  date 
for  this  second  registration. 

2.  Plan  of  registration, — ^Anticipating  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation, a  plan  for  conducting  the  registration  was  decided  upon  and 
communicated  to  the  local  boards  three  weeks,  in  advance_of  the 
passage  of  the  act.  The  regLstratioiT  organization  was  thus  made 
ready  in  advance  and  was  enabled  to  conduct  the  registration  at  an 
early  date  after  the  enactment  of  the  law. 

22 
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An  experienced  and  fully  equipped  organization — the  local  boards — 
was  in  existence  to  accomplish  the  registration,  and  the  vast  ma- 
chinery found  to  be  necessary  for  the  first  registration  would  have 
been  cumbersome  as  well  as  useless.  It  was  therefore  decided  that 
every  person  subject  to  registration  would  be  required  to  register 
under  the  supervision  of  the  local  board  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
area  in  which  he  permanently  resided. 

In  the  cities,  normally,  the  office  occupied  by  a  local  board  was 
the  place  of  registration.  If  this  was  deemed  inadequate,  tlie  local 
board  considted  with  the  adjutant  general  or  draft  executive  of  the 
State  and  obtained  such  additional  rooms  or  offices  as  were  author- 
ized  by  him.  In  the  rural  districts  the  office  of  the  local  board, 
wherever  practicable,^  was  likewise  the  place  of  registration.  It  was 
realized  that  many  such  offices  would  be  too  small,  and  also,  that 
in  exceptional  cases,  registration  offices  should  be  established  in  cities 
and  towns  other  than  those  in  which  the  boards  had  their  permanent 
offices.  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  a  board,  its  office  was  too  small 
or  places  for  registration  seemed  to  be  necessary  at  other  points,  it 
consulted  with  the  adjutant  general  or  draft  executive  of  the  State 
and  established  such  additional  offices  as  he  authorized.  Of  course, 
where  the  territory  of  a  board  was  relatively  large  or  travel  therein 
was  unusually  difficult,  registration  offices  were  established  at  such 
points  as  were  necessary  successfully  to  accomplish  the  registration; 
but  the  fact  that  the  board  had  jurisdiction  over  a  rural  district 
was  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  warrant  their  establishment.  The 
determination  of  the  necessity  for  additional  offices  depended  upon 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  peculiar  to  the  locality,  and  was 
a  matter  which  was  left  largely  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  boards. 
Offices  in  public  buildings  were  procured  wherever  practicable,  and 
rented  buildings  and  rooms  were  not  authorized  unless  other  suitable 
offices  were  unavailable 

A  chief  registrar  had  immediate  supervision  ov£r..^eiM;(h  place  Of 
,j:^^ifc»^iU,liunT"bggrd^Tngmber8  acted  jn  _ihg.  Q^p^^jty  of.  chiot  4-egtfl- 
J^rars.  If  there  were  more  than  three  places  d!  registration  under  the 
supervision  of  one  board,  or  for  any  other  reason  a  member  of  the 
board  was  not  available  to  act  as  chief  registrar,  the  board  designat-ed 
a  thoroughly  reliable  registrar  having  familiarity  with  the  regulations 
to  act  in  the  capacity  of  chief  registrar.  Generally  speaking,  the 
board  members  and  salaried  attach^  of  the  board  performed  the 
duties  of  registrars;  but,  in  the  event  additional  registrars  were 
needed,  the  board  recommended  to  the  adjutant  general  or  draft 
executive  of  the  State  the  appointment  of  such  additional  registrars, 
and,  upon  his  approval  of  the  recommendation,  proceeded  to  make 
the  appointment.    The  duties  of  registrars  and  chief  registrars  are 
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explained  in  that  part  of  the  report  relating  to  the  registration  held 
on  September  12,  1918. 

This  second  registration  of  June  5,  1918,  added  to  the  lists  approxi- 
mately 735*834  persons  in  all. 

3.   Siiij^il-fi^^fffftJ.  ff((fisitrntiryn.  nf  AiiqiLRt  24,   1018. — gut   the  ra^ld 

and  ^ttSexpected  increase  in  ^p!frghTsl)f ^po^l^  Joiiowe^Jby 

e<iually  large  calls  ofjiew  cqntmgents  to  cftmp^gftoij,  Jnaadi^iL  pl&in 

ttiat  the  authority  Qf  th^  Prpsidfipf,  gjvp.Ti  i^t^Hftr  t.hft  jnii^t  rggnhition 
of  Mijiiy  90^  191,Sj  must  again  bo  exercised--lajequiro  the  fogiotrfttion 
of  4hps^  who  amyed  at  age  21  since  the  re^jatrfltmn  nf  Jutia  a^  iqj^ 
Accordingly,  on  August  13, 19 18,_the^r^i dent  issued  a  prodamatixm 
vArj^ipng  t.ljft  yf:gtsTr»^^^^~p  ^^igupt  2£  of  all  male  persons  (except 
CTiose  exempted  by  law  from  registration)  who,  since  June  6,  1918, 
and  on  or  before  August  24,  1918,  had  attained  their  twenty-first 
birthday. 

This  registration  was  accomplished  in  the  same  general  maimer  as 
that  held  on  J\ine  5,  1918;  but,  in  view  of  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  persons  to  be  registered,  it  was  not  necessary  to  provide 
as  many  registration  places  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Local 
Boards  as  were  provided  for  the  registration  held  on  June  5,  1918. 

On  this  supplementary  second  registration  approximately  159,161 
young  men  of  age  21  were  registered. 

Meantime  additional  tardy  registrations  were  taking  place  of  men 
due  to  have  registered  on  June  5,  1918. 

4.  Results  of  second  registration, — The  total  number  of  men  of  the 
new  age  21,  thus  registering  between  June  5  and  August  24,  1918, 
representing  the  entire  second  registration  group,  was  912,564. 

(m)  THIRD  SEOISTBATION.     AQES  18-20,  32-46,  SEPTEMBER  12,  1918. 

1.  Necessity  for  extending  the  draft  ages. — Tlio  p^nit^yy  c^ifju^ij^^i^^ 
Jtboye  ajluded  tOj  feftd  bogiip  to  dfiYf^^p  ^  ^ft^ly  m  ^^ro\  191^ 
when  the  jgreat  spjing.  .drive  of  the  German  Armies  waa.atexted. 
I^hc  pressure  of  this  drive  on  the  allied  forces  made  it  apparent  that 
the  time  had  imperatively  arrived  for  strengthening  the  defense  at 
the  earliest  moment  by  the  largest  possible  American  contingent. 
Shipping  wtis  released  for  the  purpose ;  the  existing  monthly  program 
for  deliveries  overseas  was  more  than  doubled]  and  the .jcalls^ upon 
the  selective  service  for  deliveries  into  camp  were  correspondingly 
incivased.  The  list  of  inductions  by  months,  given  in  Chapter  VII, 
Table  79, shows  the  figures  leaping  up,  from  April  onwards.  At  thesame 
time,  enlistments  of  men  of  draft  age  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps, 
and  entries  in  the  Emergency  Fleet  service,  were  rapidly  increasing, 
due  in  part  to  the  desire  to  enUst  before  being  reached  in  the  draft. 
The  total  6f  these  and  a  few  other  important  but  unexpected  items 
of  depletion  approximated  475,000  men.     In  othc^r  words,  the  425,000 
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men  originally  scheduled  by  the  program  of  early  June  as  available 
for  the  October,  November,  and  December  calls,  were  found  by  the 
end  of  July  to  be  more  than  offset  by  these  475,000  withdrawals. 
Thus  it  was  apparent  that,  by  September,  the  effectives  available 
would  number  only  100,000,  and  perhaps  less,  after  filUng  the  calls 
indicated  for  Jidy  and  August  and  making  deductions  for  the  un- 
expectedly heavy  losses  due  to  the  rush  in  June  and  July  to  the  Navy, 
Marino  Corps,  and  Emergency  Fleet,     (Memorandum  of  the  Provost 
Marshal  General  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  dat^d  July  27,  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  August  5,  and  printed  here  in  Appendix  B). 
pift.Qfl  I^  by  the  original  program,  would  have  sufficed  until  January, 
I   1919.     It  now  threatened  to  become  exhausted  in  September,  1918. 
I  Even  the  increment  from  the  newly  registered  youths  of  21,  on  June 
I  6-August  24,   1918,  would  bo  inadequate  to  replenish  the  gaps  in 
\  Class  I.     Should  the  Nation  now  proceed  to  send  into  service  its  de- 
ferred Classes  II,  III,  and  IV,  of  the  age  21-30  group,  registered  June 
5,  1917?     Or  should  it  proceed  to  enlarge  the  age  groups  registered 
Tor  service,  and  to  call  upon  the  Class  I  men  obtainable  from  this 
additional  registration  ? 

In  no  quartor  was  any  disposition  apparent  to  adopt  the  former  of 
these  alternatives.  The  latter  was  therefore  the  obviously  unavoid- 
able one. 

But  the  question  then  presented  itself,  How  far  was  it  necessary  to 
go,  in  extending  the  ages,  to  obtain  the  necessary  additions?  In 
round  numbers,  2,000,000  more  men  would  be  needed  to  fulfill  the 
military  program  from  October,  1918,  to  June,  1919.  Wliat  com- 
bination of  age  groups  would  yield  at  least  this  number  of  men  in 
eflFectives?  A  computation  was  made  by  this  office  (AppendLx  B). 
This  computation  presented  the  estimate  in  three  studies,  covering, 
respectively,  the  age  groups  19-20,  32-40;  19-20,  32-45;  ancl  18-20, 
32-^5;  and  the  net  estimated  j^ield,  based  on  the  experience  of  the 
first  registration,  was,  for  the  respective  age  combinations,  1,569,720, 
1,722,870,  and  2,398,845  effectives.  Obviously,  only  the  last  and 
most  extensive  of  these  thi'ee  combinations  would  suffice  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  military  program.  j 

2.  Leffislative  measures, — A  bill  was  therefore  drafted,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Secretary  of  War  (S.  4856),  and  introduced  in  Con- 
gress on  August  5,  1918,  to  enlarge  the  registration  ages  down  to 
18  and  up  to  45,  inclusive,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  immediately 
the  needed  additions  to  military  man  power. 

There  was  a  natural  reluctance  on  the  part  of  many  members 
of  Congress  to  direct  the  taking  of  youths  of  minimum  military 
age;  and  the  debate  on  this  subject  is  an  iUuminating  record  of  the 
weighty  considerations  on  both  sides  (Congressional  Record,  Aug. 
5,  12,  21,  22,  23,  and  24,  1918).     But,  in  the  face  of  th^  laMALtas:^ 
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necessity,  the  general  policy  became  a  matter  of  secondary  conse- 
quence, ^ncl  thebill  was  passed  on  August  31,  l^lS,...Itsjprpyisjona 
extended  those  of  the  Act  of  May  IS,  1917,  by  subjecting  to  military 
service  all  male  citizens  and  declarants  '^ between  the  ages  of  18 
RTid  45T-bath  inclusive  J  \  It  further  defined  these  persons  as  those 
''who  shall  have  attained  their  eighteenth  birthday  and  who  shall 
not  have  attained  their  forty-sixth  birthday  on  or  before  the  day 
set  for  registration,^'  and  it  provided  for  future  expanding  needs 
by  authorizing  the  President  to  require  at  later  intervals  the  regis- 
tration of  those  who  from  time  to  time  attained  the  age  of  18. 

On  August  31,    1918,  the  a^m^   ^jigr  nf  jtg   nassapfe^   tha  PrAsii^ant. 

api^t^^ed  ^hp  ft77*nf  P^nprrAQg  extending  the  draft  ages  to  include 
persons  between  18  and  45  years  of  age.     The^^^jg^tfiJ^L^ktfilfil&bar 
12r  191^  was  immedi^'tely  set  \>y,Ji^  JPresident  as  the  registration 
dav. 
*'"'  In  anticipation  of  the  enactment  of  ,1 


tioTi  was  addressed  on  August  5,  1918.  to  the  draft  authorities  of  all 
StateToullittlTlg  T!T6' 'general  plan  for  conducting  the  registration,  if 
tlie  then  pending  bilT  Became  a  law.  Consequently,  all  arranpe- 
ments  for  the  registration  were  practically  complete  oefore  the 
passage,  j)XJLlxfr'-ACt,  and  the  registration  could  have  been  licld  as 
soon  thereafter  as  was  desired. 

The^Jet^cy emptied  icaaL  zegistr^UsUi^tho^  who  Uftjlj^St^i^^^y 
tygjjciarAfl ,  and  also  the  following  descriptions  of  persons:  Pfiicers 
and  fjUiatPfi  ja^n  of  the  Regular  Army;  officers  commissioned  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  and  men  of  the  forces  drafte<l  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  approved  May  18,  1917  (the  selective  service 
law);  officers  and  enUsted  men  of  the  National  Guard  while  in  the 
senuce  of  the  United  States;  officers  of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps 
and  enlisted  men  in  the  EnUsted  Reserve  Corps  while  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States;  officei's  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Navv  and 
Xfftfj^p.  Corps^!  officers  and  enlisted  and  enrolled  men  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  Force  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  while  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States;  and  diplomatic  representatives,  technical ^ttocli^^f 
foreign  embassies  and  legations,  consuls  general,  consuls,  vice  consuls, 
and  consular  agents  of  foreign  countries,  residing  in  the  United 
States,  who  were  not  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Plan  of  registration, — The  Governors  of  all  States  and  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  were  called  upon  to  supervise 
the  execution  of  the  registration  in  their  respective  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  adjutant  general  or  draft  executive  in 
each  State,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  governor,  was  the 
central  administrative  authority  of  the  registration  system  within 
;  the  States.  The  local  boards  had  immediate  supervision  and  direc- 
[  tion  of  the  registration  within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 
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The  actual  rogistration  was  it^j^Hfi  in  thp  f  vstoiTjarj^ot.jng  pjfif^inrt*^ 
in  the  iarisdictionof  et^h  Inral  KoarH^  and,  generally  speaking,  at  tlie 
place  and  in  the  maimer  ordinarily  employed  in  the  regLstration  of 
voters.  However,  in  exceptional  cases,  the  boundaries  of  the 
voting  precincts  wore  disregarded,  and  registration  booths  were 
established  by  the  local  board  in  such  j)laces  as  seemed  most  dasirable 
within  its  jurisdiction,  after  consultation  with  the  adjutant  general 
or  draft  executive  of  the  State. 

Each  local  board  appointed  a  r^istrar  or  registrars  for  each  votmg 
precinct  or  place  of  r^istration  witiiin  its  jurisdiction.  Wliere  there 
was  more  than  one  regfetrar,  one  of  them  was  designated  by  the 
local  board  as  chief  registrar;  and  where  there  was  only  one  registrar, 
he  performed  the  duties  of  chief  registrar  in  addition  to  those  of 
registrar.  In  each  city  and  coimty  or  similar  subdivision  having 
more  than  one  local  board  within  its  jurisdiction,  this  office  urged 
that  a  c^itral  registration  committee  be  organized  from  and  1)y 
tiie  membei^hip  of  the  local  boards.  Such  committees  were  charge<l 
with  the  duty  of  coordinating  and  supervising  generally  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  r^istration  and  directing  the  activities  looking  toward 
a  complete  registration.  Comity  and  c^ty  attorneys  cooperated 
^itr^  fhpi  lyii^ji^horu  r.f  |,|^£.  |^nrft,^  ^^dvi*^"^  bjoaxdii;  luairshak,  dcputy 
marshals^  4uidpotiee  olE^^efs  held  them2adA'ed.ia.xeadi&£:9is._ta  ...render 
asaiatance  in  the  execution  of  the  law. 

'^Ifi  r<>^p^^*^^hiUty  fr^r  pravodiog.  suitable  places  £ur  re^truU^>n 
rested  upon  the  local  boards,  assisted  by  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
the  mayor  in  cities  of  30,000  population  or  over,  the  authorities  of, 
the  county  or  similar  subdivision  (if  they  were  not  already  serving 
on  the  local  board),  and  the  central  registration  committee  in  those 
juhsdictions  where  such  a  committee  had  been  appointed.  Regis- 
trars were  charged  in  the  first  instance  with  making  places  leady  for 
registration.  This  duty  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
local  board.  They  were  charged  also  with  tlie  duty  of  making  the 
actual  registration.  The  chief  registrar,  when  not  otlien^- ise  engaged, 
likewise  made  out  registration  cards,  and  held  every  person  acting 
as  registrar  under  him  strictly  ac^countable  for  the  registration 
cards  and  certificates  supphed  to  him.  The  chief  registrar  was 
likewise  held  accountable  for  the  registration  cards  and  certificates 
supplied  to  him  by  the  local  boards. 

4»  Securing  100  per  cent  registration;  publicity  raeilhods. — The 
exhaustion  of  Class  I  imder  the  first  two  registrations  was  impending. 
The  new  registration  act  had  gone  to  the  extreme  age  limits,  recog- 
ni2&ed  in  our  law  for  a  century  and  a  quarter  past  as  the  ages  of  lia- 
bility for  military  service.  And  this  extreme  inclusion  of  man  pt>wer 
was  calculated  to  fulfill  the  military  program  up  to  June,  1919,  only. 
It  therefore  behooved  all  concerned  that  the  registration  should 
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yield  up,  on  the  day  of  registration,  the  maximum  man-power  actually 
existing  wthin  those  ages.  In  short,  it  became  the  task  of  the 
Provost  Marshal  General  to  insure  a  100  per  cent  registration  on 
September  1 2. 

The  problem  was  this:  The  estimates  of  m^Jc^  population  for  the 
new  ages  came  to  13,200,000  (as  set  forth  later  in  Table  65);  from 
these  must  be  deducted  some  400,000  already  enlisted  in  military  or 
naval  service  and  therefore  not  required  by  the  law  to  register; 
leaving  some  12,800,000  (estimated)  due  to  register.  It  was  necessary 
to  register  this  entire  mass,  and  then  to  classify  those  who  were 
entitled  to  exemption  or  discharge.  Though  only  about  one  in  six  or 
seven  would  ultimately  find  his  way  into  a  uniform,  yet  unless  these 
12,800,000  men  all  came  forward,  we  should  lose  just  so  many  pro- 
portionately for  the  Army.  The  registration  was  volimtary,  in  the 
sense  that  it  could  not  be  known  who  these  men  were,  and  that 
they  miLst  volimtarily  and  honestly  come  forward  and  identify  them- 
selves. If  they  shirked  this  duty,  they  would  be  lost  to  our  registra- 
tion, and  we  should  never  be  able  to  find  more  than  a  few  thousand 
of  the  shirkers.  Therefore,  the  problem  for  the  War  Department 
was  to  make  it  psychologically  a  certainty  that  every  one  of  those 
12,800,000  men  would  hear  of  the  need,  would  receive  the  President's 
message  proclaiming  his  duty  to  register,  and  would  honestly  and 
frankly  come  forward  and  register.  This  was  where  the  problem  of 
publicity  began — how  to  reach,  in  a  startUng,  inspiring  and  universal 
appeal,  every  individual  m  those  thirteen  miUion.  If  they  did  not 
'  come  forward  under  control  of  their  owti  consciences,  the  loss  would 
be  substantially  irreparable.  We  had  to  stake  our  whole  result  on  the 
response  of  the  men's  consciences  as  citizens.  The  problem  of 
pubUcity,  therefore,  divided  itself  into  two;  How  to  reach  every 
individual  so  that  he  heard  and  knew  of  the  call;  and  next,  how  to 
make  him  responsive  to  that  call. 

The  .President's  prorJAmatiQn.XAj?£endixjLj.,  dfli,k4  Anffliit  (^  1 ,  .19;^, 
concluded  with  an  eloquent  and  inspiring  appeal  calculated  to  evoke 
a  loyal  response  to  iliG  call  to  register.  Of  this  proclamatioi^lQQ^UlO 
copies  were  printed  and  4ifit^^^^V^€l^  to  all  officials  in  the  selective 
service  system  as  well  as  to  all  postmasters.  Governors  and  county 
and  municipal  officials  were  called  upon  to  lend  their  assistance  in 
organizing  the  registration. 

But  tlie  time  was  short.  Moreover,  the  selective  service  draft 
was  now  a  well-worn  theme  to  the  public  at  large;  they  had  been 
surfeited  with  announcements  of  its  various  phases.  In  May,  1917, 
the  extraordinary  4>vciit  of  our  entry  ijjo  t\m  war,  ftrnT  t^^^  povrlij 
of  the  draf  t;^  had  a  combined  effect  calculated  to  awaken  xjveFy  citi- 
T^n  liT'the  knowledge  of  his  duty^JjxJogratrfZ  But  in  September, 
roiSpthe  siriiairon*WaS''fSl*^tKerwisc,     It  was  too  likely  that  the 
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treme  nature  of  the  st<>p  thus  tftkoii  by  Congress  would  not  be 
lowa  or  appreciated  b j  a  large  proportion  of^  opx  PfiftplQgyJ!'itt4  Jtbat 
the  registratiojBL'^QUld.fcU  P^  its  full  harvest.  We  were  attempting 
to  do  voluntarily  in  one  day  what  tTie  TrusSan  autocracy  had  been 
spending  nearly  50  years  to  perfect.  There  was  too  much  at  risk 
to  permit  of  sparing  any  effort  tliat  would  insure  against  the  risk. 
Accordingly  it  was  decided  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  two  best 
organized*  official  agencies  that  could  be  counted  upon  to  reach 
every  inhabitant  of  the  country — every  farm,  every  factory,  every 
shop,  and  every  home.  These  two  agencies  were  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  with  its  multiple  State  and  local  branches,  and 
fhp  P^TnTTiifi/>A  pn  Public  Information,  ^ith  its  splendid  organiza- 
tion_for  carrying  publicity  in  every  form.  To  the  officials  and 
staff  of  those  two  bodies  particidar  gratitude  is  felt  for  the  vigorous, 
unstinted,  and  effective  assistance  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  office. 
Among  the  various  methods  used  for  reaching  and  influencing  all 
who  were  due  to  register,  there  were  included  the  daily  press  (63 
releases  going  to  4^000  ne^yy^pftppi-^V  farm  newspapers  (bulletins  to 
150  farm  weeklif«^),  trade  newspapers  (bulletins  to  500  trade  wcek- 
lies),  sundry  newspapers  0>ullctins  to  L4. 000  minor  newspapers), 
foreign  language  press  (reading  matter  and  telegrams  toJLj400X9£^,JS^ 
language  newspapers,  covering  20  languages),  chambersofcommerce 
(55,000  bulletins  sent  through  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce), manufacturers  (buUetins  sent  to  15,QQQ  manuf acturgre) . 
labor  unions  (17,QQQ  in  aU),  libraries  (9,000  iiTall),  banks  (32,000  in 
all)i  <^burches  ^Ijg^jQQjtt  mm  priests,  and  ra])bis),  general  stores 

(eO^QQQjxSii^  X.  M..C.  A.  (3,500  branches  in  all),  ad.  clubs  (buliotins 
to  8,000  advertising  clubs  and  a  similar  number  of  Rotary  clubs), 
postmasters  (buUetms  to  56^00  jostmasters),  railway  station 
agents  (bulletins  to  55,000  station  agents V  painted  signs  (public 
billboards  erected  by  350  firms  in  as  many  cities),  window  display 
H'liftfKI  pnntVEf  distributed  through  550  chaiiTnen  of  local  committees 
of  the  National  War  Service  Committee  on  Window  Display) ^  street 
rarg  (fiO, nf)Q  advert isinj^  cards  posted),  drug  stores  (buUetins  to* 
50,000  drug  stores),  and  Acicrican  Rnd  Oross  flOO^OOQ  ]i]|[]p.fjna  to 
local  committees).  J^p  reach  thg jpLOPuJation  in  rural jlis trie ts,  7,000,- 
000  leaflets  were  ilistributed  by  mail,  one  to  every  person  on  a  hifal 
ree  delivery  or  star  route.  In  the  meanwhile,  several  hundred 
cartoonists  were  supplied  with  material  for  cartoons  in  the  news- 
papers. A^fjJrK^  announrin^y  the  date,  September  12,  was  furnished 
to  17,000  moti(m  picture  houses.  For  seven  days  before  September  12 
some  30,000  Four-mumte  Men  spoke  in  all  pu])lic  places  of  resort. 
The' Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  tlio  Navy  authorized 
commanding  officers  to  loan  all  military^  bands  for  the  day:  and  the 
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Council  of  National  Defence  nr^fififtH  ^yi^y^i^  pf  on  f ifii(y  ^r^A  towns 
of  this  opportunity  to  give  patriotic  emphasis  to  the  occasion.  So 
huge  an  effort  at  publicity^  concentrated  upon  a  single  vital  moment, 
had  probably  not  before  been  made  during  the  war. 

And  the  gratifying  feature  was  that  virtually  all  of  this  publicity 
effort  was  contributed  gratuitously  by  the  persons  who  took  part; 
down  to  the  humblest  worker  in  the  cause  this  readiness  to  contribute 
service  was  notable.  For  example,  in  the  Mailers'  Union  of  New 
York  City,  numerous  volimteers,  after  their  day's  labor  elsewhere  was 
done,  came  over  at  night  to  the  office  of  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Information  and  took  part  in  this  work  of  the  War  Department. 
Including  the  donations  of  advertising  space,  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  total  contributions  amounted  to  several  millions  of  dollars.  The 
actual  expense  amoimted  to  slightly  over  $20,000;  and  this  covered 
some  imavoidable  expense  in  the  preparation  and  distribution  of 
printed  matter  and  films. 

As  the  day  of  registration  arrived,  it  was  apparent  that  every 
human  being  in  the  United  States  had  been  made  fully  aware  of  its 
meaning,  and  the  occasion  took  on  all  the  appearance  of  a  public 
festival.  The  volunteer  spirit  prevailed  over  all.  Every  citizen 
seemed  to  feel  that  (in  the  words  of  the  President  s  announcement  for 
that  day)  '^  hf  o^^^  H»  tiO  hJTP^lf  fi"<;^  {o  his  country  to  make  the  day  a 
imanimous  demonstration  of  loyalty;  patriotism^  an(d_the  will  to  win.' ^ 

5.  Results  ofilie  third  registration. — The  registration  of  Septemb^  12 
was  indeed  America's  final  demonstration  of  military  efficiency.  The 
result  showed  that  this  registration,  in  the  President's  words,  ^'was 
America's  announcement  to  the  world  that  we  are  ready  to  complete 
the  task  already  begun  with  such  emphatic  success/'  The  provisional 
figures  of  the  returns  received  during  September  from  the  State 
headquartei^s  showed  a  total  of  12,066,594,  or  nearly  ^QiW^  nhovf^ 
the  estimated  malg,  ttopiilfltion  dud^itoxogi^tfir.  The  total,  as  finally 
shown  by  the  official  reports  directly  from  the  local  boards,  including 
the  accessions  during  September  and  October,  amoimted  to  13,395,706 
(Table  1). 

In  so  far  as  the  excess  was  due  to  the  difficulty  of  making  correct 
actuarial  estimates,  this  interesting  phase  is  further  discussed  in 
Chapter  V.  But  it  may  be  supposed  that  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  excess  is  accounted  for  by  the  large  numbers  of  men  of  ages 
46  and  17  who  found  this  opportunity  to  volunteer  by  declaring 
themselves  within  the  ages  for  registration,  as  well  as  by  the  large 
numbers  of  delayed  registrations  from  men  of  ages  21  to  30  who  should 
have  registered  in  the  preceding  year.  Whatever  the  explanation, 
the  tremendous  fact  remains  that  virtually  every  man  due  to  register 
had  done  so;  and  the  Nation  could  rest  assureSTKafiirwas  mustering 
ILhe  entire  man-power  actually  in  existence  within  the  new  ages. 
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This  complete  national  response  to  the  call  to  duty  could  hardly 
have  been  effected  without  the  assistance  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information.  Its  superb  organization,  its  efficient  officers, 
and  the  vast  network  of  influential  agencies  voluntarily  contributing 
at  its  request,  demonstrated  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  beneficient  agencies  created  for  war  service. 

The  total  number  of  persons  thus  registered  in  all  throe  registra- 
tions was  24,234,021.  The  ratio  of  each  registration  to  the  whole 
was  as  follows: 

Table  1 . — Total  registrat ion. 


Total  registrat  iun. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Total  of  all  three  reg:i8tration8 

June  5,  1917-Sept.  11, 1918 

June  5-Aug.  24, 1918 

Sept.  12,  1918 

Ala«!:a,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Kico  (three  series). . 
United  States  without  Territories  (three  series) . 

June  5,  1917-Sept.  11,  1918 

June  5-Aug.  24, 1918 

Sept.  12,  1918.' 


Xuml)er. 


24,  234, 

9, 925, 

912, 

13, 395, 

23, 908, 

9,  780, 

899, 

13, 228, 


021 
751 
504 
70(i 
445 
576 
535 
279 
762 


Per  cent  of  ,  I*er  cont  of 
total.  tot4il. 


100.00 

40.90 

3.77 

55.27 


100.00 

40.91 

3.76 

55.  33 


100.00 


1.34 
98.66 


6.  Ratio  of  registrants  to  male  population.- -An  important,  if  not  a 
vital,  question  of  military  preparation  is  the  ratio  of  the  arms- 
bearing  male  population  to  the  total  male  population.  Much  will 
some  day  bo  revealed  of  the  extent  to  which  the  several  nations  of 
Europe  have  been  able,  during  the  present  war,  to  coimt  upon  pos- 
sessing man-power  of  given  ages.  For  the  United  States  (exclusive 
of  the  Territories)  it  appears  that  the  ratio  of  its  total  registration — 
that  is,  of  males  registered  for  military  service — to  its  total  male 
population  of  all  ages  is  44  per  cent. 

Table  2. — Ratio  of  males  liable /or  militanj  service  to  total  male  jyopulation. 


Ratio  of  malesliable  for  military  service  to  total  male 

population. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

% 

7 
S 
9 


Total  male  population  Sept.  12, 1918 

Ages  18-4o  registered  June  5, 1917-Sept.  12, 

1918 

Agee  18-45  not  registered  but  in  military 

service \ 

AgeA  21-80  in  military  service  J  une  5, 

1917  (estimated) 

Age  21  in  military  service  June  5, 1918 

(estimated) 

Ages    18-20,  32-15  in  military  service 

Sept.  12, 1918  (estimated) 

Remainder  not  registered 

Under  18  (67.3  percent) 

Over  45  (32.7  per  cent) 


I 


Number. 


54, 340, 000 

23, 908, 576 

1, 438, 901 

364,298 

260,703 

813,900 

28, 992, 523 

19,511,9(i8 

9, 480,  555 


Per  cent  of 
population. 


100.00 

44.00 

2.  65 


Tor  cent 
not  ref;i«- 
tered  but 
Insenice. 


53.35 


100.00 
25.32 
18.12 
56.56 
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The  corresponding  figures  for  Great  Britain  and  France  can  not 
])e  obtained  with  accuracy  to  dat€.  A  rough  estimate  to  serve 
merely  for  mass  comparison  is  as  follows: 

Table  3. — Jiatio  of  males  liable  for  military  serxice  to  total  mah  population  in  Great 

Britain  and  France. 


Ratio  of  males  liable  Tor  miiitaiy  secvice  to 
total  male  population  in  Great  Britain 
and  Franco. 

United  Kingdom. 

France. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

19,700,000 

8, 045,  789 

11,654,211 

Per  cent. 

1 

2 

Total  mule  population  1914 

Males  18-45 

22,827,261 

9, 407, 000 

13, 420, 261 

100.00 
41.21 

100.00 
40.84 

3 

ReniainiDcr  acres 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  United  States  and  for  our  two 
principal  cobcUigerents  on  the  Western  Front  reveals  something  of 
the  relative  national  capacity  for  bearing  the  burden  and  duty  of  the 
struggle,  had  the  destiny  of  nations  required  its  prolongation  beyond 
the  present  winter.  The  man-power  of  the  given  military  ages  in 
the  United  States  was  equal  to  the  total  combined  man-power  of 
both  France  and  Great  Britain  plus  almost  half  as  much  again.  If 
the  entire  reservoir  of  man-power  of  both  those  countries,  duplicated 
by  an  equal  contribution  from  this  country,  had  been  drained;  we 
should  still  have  had  in  reserve  a  quantity  equaling  two-thirds  the 
man-power  of  either  of  them. 


(IV)  SPECIAL    ABSANGEKENTS   FOB  BEQIST&ATION   ON  INDIAN 
EBVATIONS,    IN   NATIONAL    PABKS,    IN    THE    TEBBITOBIES,   AN9  IN 
FOBEIGN  COUNTBIES. 

1.  BeffiMratwiKm  Indian  reservations. — ^The  registration  of  Indiana 
and  other  persons  residing  on  Indian  Reservations  was  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  whose 
duties  approximated  as  closely  as  practicable  those  prescribed  for  the 
adjutants  general  of  the  several  States.  A  registration  board  was 
established  on  each  reservation  and  consisted  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  agency,  the  chief  clerk,  and  the  physician.  The  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  was  notified  that  the  rules  for  conducting  the 
registration  of  Indians  were  not  to  be  inflexible,  and  much  was  left 
to  his  discretion  and  judgment.  The  effective  manner  in  which  the 
Indian  Bureau  conducted  the  registration  is  additional  evidence 
of  the  whole-hearted  spirit  of  cooperation  and  zeal  which  was  mani- 
fested by  all  agencies  of  the  Government  in  the  administration  of 
the  draft. 

The  registration  cards  of  citizen  Indians  were  allocated  to  local 
boards  having  jurisdiction  of  the  area  in  which  the  reserv^ations 
were  located  and  such  registrants  were  classified  in  the  same  man- 
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ner  as  other  cilizons  of  the  United  States.  The  regialraliou  curds 
of  noncitizea  Indians,  who  were  not  under  tlio  law  subject  to  mili- 
tary service,  were  retained  by  the  registration  boai'ds  on  the  Indian 
reservations. 

2.  Registration  in  national  parke  and  vumumeTtts-^Ti^e  registratioa 
of  persons  residing  in  Yellowstone,  Glacier,  and  Mount  Rainier 
National  Parks  was  conducted  under  the  supervibion  of  the  Director 
of  National  Park  Service,  which  bureau  exeroises  supervision  over 
16  national  parks  and  24  national  monumeut'j,  covering  an  area  of 
10,591  square  miles,  in  a  number  of  States,  principally  in  the  West, 
His  duties  in  connection  with  the  registration  approximated  aa 
closely  OS  was  practicable  those  preaoribed  for  the  draft  exwutives 
of  the  several  States.  A  registration  board  was  established  for  each 
of  the  national  parka  named,  and  consisted  of  the  supervisor,  the 
commissioner,  and  a  third  member  who  was  named  by  th*  Director 
of  National  Park  Service.  In  effecting  the  second  and  third  regis- 
trations, tlie  registration  hoards  oonsisted,  so  far  as  practicable,  of 
persons  constituting  sudi  boards  on  June  5,  1917,  the  date  of  the  first 
registration.  After  the  registration,  the  cards  of  all  persons  r^a- 
tered  in  the  national  parks  were  allocated  to  local  boards  adjoining 
and  convenient  to  the  parks. 

The  r^istration  of  persons  residing  in  national  monuintints  and 
in  national  parks,  other  tlian  those  above  named,  was  accomplished 
by  the  registration  machinery  of  the  local  boards  having  jurisdiotion 
of  the  county  or  other  subdivision  in  which  the  mommients  or  parks 
were  located.  If  not  located  in  any  such  subdivision,  persons  subjert 
to  registration  residing  tlierein  were  instructed  by  the  Director  of 
National  Park  Service  to  present  themselves  for  registration  at  a 
place  designated  by  a  neighboring  hoard. 

In  all,  220  registrations  of  persons  residing  in  national  parks  were 
recorded, 

3.  Registration  in  the  Territories — Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto 
Rico. — The  registration  in  the  Territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
Porto  Rico  was  not  conductet!  on  the  days  prescribed  for  the  regis- 
tration in  the  several  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  view 
of  the  desirability  of  holding  each  registration  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  enactment  of  the  law  authorizing  it,  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  transmLssion  of  registration  cards  and  other  neces- 
sary forms  to  the  Territories  before  the  day  set  for  xegistration  in 
the  States. 

First  rr^istraiioTi . — A  separate  proclamation  was  therefore  issued 
for  each  registration  in  eaeh  Territory.  In  1917,  July  5,  one 
month  after  the  registration  held  in  the  States,  was  the  date  fixed 
for  conducting  the  registration  in  Porto  Kico.  July  31  was  the 
day  prescribed  for  the  registration  in  Hawaii.  In  Alaska,  the  period 
97250°— 19— 3 
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of  timo  between  July  2  and  September  2  was  fixed  by  Presidential 
prorkmation  for  the  registration,  A  period  of  time  rather  than  a 
single  day  was  necessary  because  of  the  magnificent  distances  and 
difficulties  of  travel  in  Alaska.  So  much  for  the  registration  in  tha 
Territories  in  1917. 

Second  regiMTation.—Vn  1918,  July  fi  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  rep:is- 
tration  ot  the  21-year  old  registrants  in  Porto  Kioo;  July  31  for  such 
registration  in  Hawaii,  and  the  period  between  July  2  and  September 
3  for  such  registration  in  Alaska.  It  will  bo  noted  that  this  r^^atra- 
tion  in  each  Territory  was  held  one  year  after  the  first  registration, 
followii^  the  plan  adopted  in  the  States.  September  '■'•  was  fixed 
as  the  end  of  the  period  of  time  for  registration  in  Alaska,  inasmuch 
as  September  2,  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  first  registration,  fell 
on  Sunday. 

In  the^erritories  there  was  no  registration  corresponding  to  that 
held  in  the  States  on  August  24,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  number  of  registrants  to  fUl  September  calls,  and  to  bridge 
over  the  gap  until  the  September,  1918,  registrants  were  available. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  l^islation  extending  the  draft  ages  was 
pending  in  Congress  at  the  time  of  the  August  24  registration. 

Third  reffUitration. — The  registration  in  the  Territories  of  Hawaii 
and  Porto  Rico,  corresponding  to  that  conducted  in  the  States  on 
September  12,  191S,  was  held  on  October  26.  In  Alaska,  the  period 
between  October  15  and  December  16  was  fixed  as  the  time  for  the 
r^istration. 

The  dates  for  the  entire  series  of  registrations  were  thus  as  follows: 
Porto  Rico: 

Hnrt  registration,  July  5,  1917. 

Second  registration,  July  5,  1918. 

Third  registration,  October  26,  1918. 
Hawaii: 

Firet  regiatration,  July  31,  1917. 

Second  registration,  July  31, 1918. 

Third  registratioa,  October  2(i,  1918. 

Firet  regieUatioo,  July  2  to  September  2,  1017. 
Second  registration,  July  2  to  September  3,  1918. 
Third  registration,  October  lb  to  DcL^ember  16,  1918. 

The  r^istration  in  the  Territories  was  conducted  along  the  same 
lines  as  those  proacrihod  for  the  States.  The  Governor  of  each 
Territory  was  called  upon  to  supervise  the  execution  of  the  registra- 
tion. The  adjutant  general  or  draft  executive  was  the  central 
administrative  authority  for  the  registration  system  in  each  Terri- 
tory, and  the  local  boards  in  the  Territories  had  immtniiate  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  the  reigistration  within  their  respective  juris- 
dictions. 
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Owiog  to  thfl  territorial  registrations  being  held  at  diffirent  times 
and  under  special  circumstanoee,  the  returns  for  the  various  groups 
of  registrants  did  not  arrive  in  season  for  assimilation  with  the  na- 
tional tables  given  in  the  ensuing  chapters.  Such  returns  as  have 
been  received  are  therefore  set  forth  separately,  in  their  original 
form,  in  Appendix  C. 

4.  Re^8tration  in  foreign  countries. — The  registration  of  United 
States  citizens  and  declarants  residing  abroad  was  at  no  time  obliga- 
tory. Nevertheless  many  citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  world  from  time 
t<>  time  voluntarily  chose  to  register,  and  thus  patriotically  placed 
themselves  at  the  call  of  the  Government. 

To  accomplish  the  registration  of  such  persons,  the  tissistance  of 
United  States  consular  representatives  throughout  the  world  was 
invoked.  It  was  provided  by  regulation  that  a  citizen  or  a  declarant 
residing  abroad  and  desiring  t^)  register  should  have  his  registration 
ciird  filled  out  at  the  nearest  American  consulate  and  certifutd  by  an 
ofhcial  or  agent  of  the  consulate.  The  card  was  then  forwarded  to  a 
local  board  in  the  place  m  the  United  States  designated  by  the 
registrant  as  his  permanent  home.  In  practice  many  such  cards 
were  transmitted  through  the  State  Department  to  the  ofhce  of  the 
Provost  Marshal  General  and  thence  to  State  headquarters  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  proper  local  boards.  The  registrant  then  i-eceived 
his  registration  certificate  and  l>ecBme  subject  to  the  normal  procees 
of  selection. 

In  appraising  the  patriotic  response  of  Americans  to  the  need  for 
men,  the  share  of  these  volunteer  r^istrants,  many  of  them  in  remote 
parts  of  the  world,  for  whom  a  call  to  service  meant  more  than  the 
ordinary  degree  of  sacrifice,  should  not  he  overlooked. 

Great  Britain  and  Canada. — The  conclusion  of  the  reciprocal 
mihtary  service  conventions,  which  under  certain  conditions  sub- 
jected American  citizens  in  Great  Britaui  and  Canada  to  compulsory 
service  in  the  British  or  Canadian  forces,  resulted  in  a  great  increase 
of  registration  under  the  selective  service  act  by  American  citizens 
in  those  countries.  These  conventions,  which  became  effective  July 
30,  191S,  imposed  liabiUty  on  male  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
Great  Britain  and  Canada  to  the  compulsory  service  laws  and  regida- 
tions  from  time  to  time  in  effect  in  such  countries,  provided  they 
did  not  within  certain  limited  periods  enlist  or  enroll  in  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  or  return  to  the  United  States  for  service  in  such 
forces.  The  prescribed  limit  of  time  for  the  exercise  of  this  option 
was  60  days,  in  the  case  of  those  unraediately  liable  for  service  by  tlie 
laws  of  Great  Britam  or  Canada  when  the  conventions  became 
effective,  and  m  other  cases,  30  days  from  the  time  when  such  liability 
accrued. 
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The  question  at  once  arose  as  to  the  status  id  Great  Britain 
or  Caoada  of  Americans  registered  under  the  selective  service  law 
of  the  United  States.  Was  this  an  "enrollmeut  in  the  forces  of  the 
United  Stat«8,"  as  provided  in  the  convention?  It  was  thereupon 
agreed  by  the  tliree  countries  concerned  that,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  option  provided  by  the  conventions,  registration  for  scrrica 
in  the  United  States  forces  should  be  regarded  aa  enrollment  in  such 
forces.  Therefore,  any  American  citizen  In  Great  Britain  or  Canada, 
who  registered  before  a  consular  representative  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  60  or  30  day  period  or  who  had  previously  rt^iatered  in  the 
United  States,  was  thereby  placed  oiitaide  tlie  operation  of  the 
conventions  and  could  not  he  suhjected  to  service  in  the  British  or 
Canadian  forces.  Any  othei-  course  would  have  placed  some  Ameri- 
cans under  obligation  to  respond  to  calls  by  both  countries;  and  the 
object  of  the  treaties  was  accomplished  if  such  persons  chose  liabihty 
under  the  laws  of  their  native  country  only.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  many  thousands  of  Americana  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada 
regbtered  before  consular  officers  subsequent  to  July  30,  1918. 

The  convention  also  provided  that  the  United  States,  through  ita 
diplomatic  representatives,  could  grant  to  its  citizens  in  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  certificates  of  exemption  from  service  in  the 
armies  of  those  countries.  Such  certificates  were  to  be  issued  within 
the  60  or  30  day  period  above  referred  to.  Accordingly,  the  ambas-sa- 
dor  to  Great  Britain  and  the  consul  general  at  Ottawa  were  authorized 
by  the  State  Department  to  grant  such  exemptions  on  certain 
specified  grounds. 

In  both  Great  Britain  and  Canada  it  became  necessary  to  assure 
adequate  publicity  to  all  American  citizens  regarding  their  rights  and 
liabilities  under  these  treaties.  The  public  press  and  other  agencies 
could  not  be  relied  upon  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  United  States. 
The  American  consular  representatives  were,  therefore,  again  called 
upon  to  accomplish  this  object.  Regulations  were  prepared  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  State  Department  and  promulgated  by  that  department 
to  all  consulates  and  consular  agents  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 
These  regulations  defined  the  classes  of  Americans  affected  by  the 
convention,  described  their  privileges  of  enlisting  or  enrolhng  or 
returning  to  the  United  States,  outlined  the  method  of  registration 
at  the  consulates,  and  stat-ed  the  requisites  for  apphcation  for  diplo- 
matic exemption  and  the  grouitda  on  which  such  certificates  could  bo 
granted.  In  order  to  protect  Americans  who  had  registered  under 
the  selective  service  act  from  overzealous  British  or  Canadian 
draft  officials,  a  form  of  certificate  imder  the  seal  of  the  oonstil  was 
provided  for  each  registered  person,  attesting  the  fact  of  his  regis- 
tration. 
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Meantinio  authority  was  grauted  by  Generul  Pershing  for  the  estah- 
lishment  of  a  recruiting  servii^e  in  Great  Britaio;  and  thereafter 
American  registrants  in  Great  Britain  who  were  called  for  service  by 
iheir  local  boards  were  allowed  to  enlist,  thus  obviating  the  necessity 
of  their  return  to  the  United  States  for  induction. 

No  complete  statistics  are  available  on  the  number  of  Americans 
who  registered  as  a  result  of  these  conventions.  vVpproximately 
i*0,000  registration  cards  from  Canada  were  transmitted  through  the 
office  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General,  It  is  believed  that  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  Canada  a  large  majority  of  Americans  of  mihtary 
age  preferred  registration  under  the  Selective  Service  Act  to  the 
hability  to  service  under  the  British  flag.  Conversely,  it  is  probable 
(although  no  figures  are  available)  that  relatively  few  Americjius 
actually  entered  the  British  or  Canadian  Armies  through  the  opera- 
tion of  these  conventions. 

In  both  Great  Britain  and  Canada  authority  of  law  for  the  draft- 
ing of  alien  jVmericans  «-as  provided  by  orders  in  coimcil  based  on  the 
general  draft  li-gislation  already  in  force.  These  orders  in  council 
operated  with  the  same  effect  as  the  provisions  in  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  9,  1918,  subjecting  to  the  draft  in  the  United  States 
the  nationals  of  countries  with  which  such  reciprocal  treaties  were 
concluded.  An  interesting  feattire  of  the  Canadian  oi'der  in  council, 
issued  Augiiat  21,  1918,  is  that  it  required  the  registration  in  Canada 
of  every  American  citizen  residing  in  that  ooimtry  within  10  days 
from  the  expiration  of  the  limited  period  within  which  lie  might 
he  exempted  by  the  United  States,  Heavy  penalties  for  failure  to 
register  were  provided,  questionnaires  were  distributed,  and  Araexi- 
cana  were  required  to  allege  and  prove  their  jtrior  enlistment  or  en- 
rollment (registration)  in  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
any  other  claim  for  relief  from  service  allowed  by  the  Canadian  laws. 
After  the  conventions  became  effective,  all  registration  certificates, 
questionnaires,  nnil  other  communicatioiis  from  local  boards  were  sent 
to  the  registrants  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada  through  the  consular 
officers  before  whom  registration  occurred.  Consuls  were  called 
upon  to  assist  registrants  in  filling  out  questioimaires ;  and  in  Canada 
authority  was  given  for  the  organization,  wherever  needed,  of  volun- 
teer advisory  boards  corresponding  to  the  legal  advisory  boards  in 
the  United  States.  Much  credit  ia  due  to  the  consular  and  diplomatic 
officers  and  other  officials  of  the  State  Department  for  continued  effec- 
tive cooperation  in  the  administration  of  the  selective  service  law,  not 
only  in  those  countries  where  the  draft  conventions  made  the  work 
especially  important,  but  throughout  the  entire  world  wherever 
Americans  responded  by  voluntary  registration. 

Other  countries. — A  reciprocal  draft  convention  between  the  I'nited 
States  and  France  became  effective  November  8,  1918,  and  the  ratiti- 
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cations  of  similar  conventions  with  Italy  and  Greece  were  exchanged 
November  12,  the  day  following  the  armistice.  The  provisions  of 
these  treaties  were  practically  identical  with  those  affecting  Ameri- 
cans in  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  Although  corresponding  regula- 
tions were  prepared  and  transmitted  by  the  State  Department  to 
the  American  diplomatic  representatives  in  those  countries,  the 
prompt  receipt  of  information  from  the  governments  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Greece  that  no  effort  would  be  made  to  enroll  Americans  in 
their  armies  xmder  the  authority  of  the  conventions  rendered  it 
unnecessary  to  put  these  instructions  into  actual  operation. 


CHAPTER  TIT. 
TES  PEOCESS  OF  SELECTION. 

The  process  of  selection  for  military  service  in  1918  departed  in  some 
essential  respects  from  the  process  followed  in  1917.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  worth  while  to  call  attention  briefly  to  the  specific  difFerencee. 
This  will  be  done  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  Assignment  of  serial 
numbers;  (2)  drawing  of  order  numbers;  (3)  determining  and  record- 
ing of  order  numbers;  (4)  the  questionnaires  and  tho  classification 
system;  (5)  making  and  granting  of  claims  for  deferment  and  exemp- 
tion; (6)  permits  for  departure  abroad;  (7)  noncombatants ;  (8) 
the  emergency  fleet  classifiration  list:  and  (9)  tho  "work  or  fight" 
order. 

(I)  ABSIGNUENT  OF  SSBIAL  HTTMBEBS. 

A  primary  measure,  in  any  registration  system  designed  to  fiiDable 
laige  masses  of  persons  to  be  handled  as  individuals,  must  be  to 
identify  the  individuals  by  sonaLjiumbers.  Accordingly,  the  pro- 
cedure followed,  from  the  inception  of  the  registration  system,  was 
to  assign  to  each  registrant  a  number,  proceeding  serially  from  one 
upwards,  the  series  being  separate  and  independent  for  each  local 
board  area.  Thus  each  ri^trant  could  be  identified  by  citing  his 
local  board  name  and  bis  serial  number. 

In  alRxing  these  serial  numbers,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the 
assignment  in  such  a  manner  that  there  could  be  no  tampering  and  no 
confusion  of  identity.  The  method  employed  in  the  registrations  of 
June  5,  August  24,  and  September  12,  191S,  was  not  essentially 
difierent  from  that  employed  in  the  registration  of  June  5,  1917. 
But  as  the  details  of  the  method  were  not  set  forth  in  my  first  annual 
report,  it  is  desirable  to  place  them  on  record  here,  dewcribing  the 
method  as  enployed  for  the  registration  of  September  12,  1918: 

First  and  third  reffiMrations. — On  the  day  following  that  set  for 
r^istration,  each  local  board  caused  to  be  numbered  every  registration 

■  card  then  in  its  possession,  beginning  with  No.  I,  and  continuing  con- 
secutively until  all  registration  cards  were  numbered.  ThtMO  num- 
bers were  known  as  "serial  numbers"  and  wei'e  entered  in  red  ink  on 

_      each  registration  card  in  the  space  designated  for  such  numbers.    The 

■  registration  cards  were  not  alphabetically  an-augod  for  the  purpose 

■  of  assigning  such  serial  numbers,  but  were  consecutively  numbered 
W  without  regard  to  alphabetical  or  other  arrangement.  Additional 
m  re^tration  cards  of  late  registronta  received  by  any  local  board  were 

■  Dombered  consecutively  in  tho  order  in  which  they  were  received. 
I 
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The  tirst  of  such  additional  carda  received  l)y  a  local  board  bore  tha  | 
serial  number  next  follow-ing  the  last  serial  number  placed  upon  a   i 
registration  card  theretofore  received,  and  (»ther  or  additional  cards 
received  bore  the  numbers  next  following  this  number  in  consecutive  ] 
order. 

Immediately  after  the  numbering  of  r^istration  tards,  each  local 
board  caused  to  be  prepared  five  identical  lists  of  the  names  of  all 
persons  whose  registration  cards  were  in  its  possession.  Such  lists 
contained  the  names  and  serial  numbers  of  all  such  persons,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  consecutive  serial  numbers)  One  copy  of  the  liit 
was  retained  for  the  records  of  the  board:  another  copy  was  posted 
in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  office  of  the  local  board;  another  copy 
was  made  accessible  to  the  press  with  a  renuest  for  publication; 
another  copy  was  furnished  to  the  State  adjutant  general  or  draft 
executive,  and  the  remaining  copy  was  transmitt^'d  to  the  Provost 
Marshal  General.  Each  local  board  thereafter  daily  caused  to  be 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  five  identical  lists  of  the  names  of  all 
persons  whose  registration  cards  were  thereafter  received,  and  such 
additional  lists  wore  daily  retained,  posteil,  offered  for  publication, 
and  transmitted  to  the  State  draft  executive  and  the  Provost  Marshal 
General,  respectively. 

This  procedure  continued  until  and  including  September  21,  1918. 
Thoriiafter,  under  directions  previously  given,  local  boards  were  not 
permitted  to  assign  serial  numbers  to  additional  registration  cards 
or  to  cards  which  lacked  serial  numbers. 

Second  registration. — Registrants  of  the  second  regwtration  (of 
June  5,  1918),  who  were  known  as  the  class  of  June,  1918.  were  . 
assigned  "registration"  numbers  corresponding  to  the  "serial" 
numbers  of  the  fm*t  registration.  It  was  originally  intended,  in 
drafting  registrants  of  the  Juno,  1918,  registration,  to  integrate  them 
with  those  who  had  previously  registered.  However,  before  the 
enactment  of  the  legislation  authorizing  their  draft,  an  amendment 
was  inserted  in  the  bill  providing  that  all  persons  registernd  pursuant 
t«  its  terms  were  to  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  those  liable 
to  military  service  in  the  several  rlasses  to  which  they  were  assigned. 
In  view  of  this  requin^ment  of  law,  draft  authorities  were  directed 
not  to  order  into  military  service  any  registrant  of  the  June,  1918, 
registration  until  those  registrants  of  the  first  registration  and  of  the 
corresponding  class,  who  were  available  for  general  military  service, 
had  been  ordered  to  report  for  duty. 

The  registration  cards  of  persons  registered  on  August  24,  1918, 
were  treated  as  those  of  late  registrants  of  the  class  of  June,  1918, 
and  were  assigned  registration  and  order  numbers  in  the  following 
manner:  A  copy  of  all  registration  cards  and  a  list  of  the  namea  of  all 
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ngiatrants  was  forwarded  by  eai-h  loin!  board  to  tho  adjutant  geaeral 
or  draft  executive  of  the  State,  togothtir  with  the  statoment  of  the 
bighnst  rogistration  number  oil  the  list  of  porsoiiB  in  the  class  of  June, 
1918,  whose  registration  cards  were  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
local  board.  Upon  recuipt  of  such  registration  cards  and  list  of  the 
names  of  registrants,  the  adjutant  general  or  draff  executive  proceeded 
to  assign  registration  numbers  by  lot,  and  then  certified  to  the  local 
boards  lists  showing  the  registration  numbers  so  assigned.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  lists,  the  local  boards  entered  the  registration  numbers 
on  the  original  registration  cards,  and  assigned  the  proper  order 
numbers  by  consulting  the  master  list  of  numbers  drawn  for  the 
class  of  June,  191S.  The  registrants  of  the  August,  1918,  registration 
were  in  this  manner  integrated  with  the  registrants  of  the  class  of 
June,  1918. 

(n)     DSAWDia  OF  OBDEB  miMBEBS 

la  order  to  designale  impartially  the  sequenie  in  which  registrants 
qualified  for  military  service  should  be  c^alled  when  needed,  a  single 
national  drawing  for  all  registrants  of  a  given  registration  group  was 
instituted.  This  method  has  Iwen  fully  described  in  my  ivport  for 
1917;  and  substantially  the  same  method  was  foiloweti  in  the  draw- 
ings of  numbers  for  the  registration  of  June  H,  1918,  and  of  Septeni-- 
bor  12,  1918;  the  registrants  of  age  !^1  on  August  24,  1918,  being 
treated  as  late  r^istrants  of  the  group  of  June  .5,  1918. 

In  brief,  the  method  consisted  in  preparing  a  single  set  of  numbers, 
beginning  at  one  and  including  the  highest  serial  number  reai^hod  in 
the  largest  local  board  area;  in  inclosing  the  small  squares  of  paper 
containing  these  prmted  nunibei's  within  a  gelatin  capsule ;  in  placing 
the  numbers  in  a  larga  glass  bowl,  and  tlien  causing  them  to  bo 
drawn  from  the  bowl  at  random  by  a  blindfolded  person  in  a  public 
place.  The  place  of  drawing  for  the  three  registrations  was  the 
Senate  Office  Building.  The  day  of  the  drawing  was  obliged  to  be 
Bocie  tliree  or  four  weeks  aft<^r  the  day  of  the  registration;  be<'ause 
it  was  neceesary  that  every  local  board  should  have  completed  the 
assignment  of  serial  numbore  (as  already  described) ,  and  should  have 
placed  the  duplicate  list  of  such  serial  numbers  in  the  mail  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Provost  Marshal  General's  Office.  Thus  only  could 
there  be  a  guarantee  against  the  possible  alteration  of  »  .^ierial  num- 
ber, with  a  view  to  improper  manipulation  of  the  order  of  service, 
after  public  announcement   of  the  order  nurabera. 

The  three  national  drawings  took  place,  respectively,  July  20,  1917, 
Juno  27,  1918,  and  Stiptember  30,  1918.  At  each  of  these  drawings, 
personages  of  national  importance  were  invited  to  draw  the  first  few 
numbers.    The  names  of  thow  who  drew  the  first  few  numbers  in 
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the  several  drawings,  with  the  numbera  drawn  tiy   them,  were  as 
f uUowa : 

hirst  dravymg. — Room  No.  226,  the  public  hearing  room,  of  the 
Senate  Office  Building,  was  the  scene  of  the  first  two  drawings.  In 
the  first  drawing,  10,500  numbers  were  drawn,  the  first  capsule  being 
taken  from  the  glass  bowl  at  9.30  a.  m.,  Friday,  July  20,  and  the  last 
at  2.16  a.  m.,  Saturday,  July  21,  1917;  elapsed  time,  Ifi  hours  46 
minuttfa.     Thoso  who  drew  the  firat  few  were: 


JS 

N«m». 

Tillr. 

Bwialuiim- 

2 
3 

George  E.  Ch&mberlaiii... 

8.  Hubert  Dent,  jr 

FtandaE.  Warren 

Senator  from  Oreeon.  Chairman.  Senate 

Commiltee  on  Military  Affairs. 
Repreeontative  from  Alabama.  Chair- 
man. Houae  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs.                  _                            ' 

2522 

9613 

Major  ^neral.  Chief  of  Stafi.  United 

Stales  Army. 
Provost  Marahal  General.  United  Stales 

Army. 
The  Adjutant  General,  United  States 

Army. 

7 

Enm-hH.Crowder 

340.t 

Second  drawing. — In  the  second  drawing  1 ,200  numbers  were  drawn, 
the  first  capsule  beiug  taken  from  the  gla.sa  globe  at  9.34  a.  m., 
and  the  last  at  11.38  a.  m.,  Thursday,  Juno  27,  1918;  elapsed  time 
2  hours,  4  minutes.     These  officials  participateil : 


Se; 

"-■ 

TUlf, 

w=- 

2 

Geo^e  E.  Chamberlain... 

Francis  E,  Warren 

a.  Hubert  Dent,  jr 

Senator  from  Oregon ,  Chairman.  Hoiiae 
Committee  on  SlitiUry  Affairs, 

1168 

4 

Repreeenlativefrom  Alabama.  Chair- 
man. Houae  Committee  on  Military 
AffairB. 

Reiiresentative  from  California,  raem- 

Majur  general.  Acting  Chief  ci[  Staff. 

United  States  Army. 
Pruvoet  Marshal  General,  United  States 

Armv. 
Colouel.     Judge     Advocate.     United 

States  Army. 

1091 

8 

Enoch  H.  rrowder 

Chorlea  B.  Warren 

492 
164 

Major.  Infantry.  United  States  Army.. 

TTtird  drawiTig. — The  Caticus  Room  in   the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing waa  the  scene  of  the  third  drawing.     Tliere  were  17,000  num- 


"ttBCoBDiHtnJr  t 

bore  drawn,  ihe  lirst  capsule  being  tskm  from  the^imie  ^lass  bowl 
that  had  been  used  in  the  first  drawing,  at  noon,  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 30,  and  the  last  at  8  a.  m.,  Tuesday.  October  I,  1918; 
elapsed  time,   20  hours.     OfGciala  who  participated  were: 


a 

».„. 

„,.. 

SerU 

□umhis 

1 

2 
3 

4 

5 

The  Pfeaident  of  the  United  States 

Vii-e  Preaident  of  tlie  United  Statee. . . . 
Senator  from  Delaware,  preeident  pro 

tempore  of  the  Senate. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Reproeen- 

laavrt. 

Thomas  R.  Marahiill 

Willard  Sautsbury 

7277 
6708 

Joseph  UB  DanielB 

7 

JYanciB  E.  Warren 

S.  Hubert  D.-nt,  jr 

Senator  from  Oregon.     Chainnan,  Sen- 
ate t:;ommittee  on  Military  Affaire. 

53flB 

9 

RepreBeutativetrom  Alabama.    Ohair- 
nrnn,  House  Committee  on  Military 
Affaire. 

Representative  from  California.    Mem- 
ber of  the  same  eommitt«e. 

General,  Chief  of  Staff,  Unite<l  States 
Army. 

Admiral,  chief  of  operations,  United 
Statca  Navy. 

Ueutenant    (ieoetal,     United    States 
Army,  retired,  governor  of  United 
SUtee  SoldieiB'  Home. 

Provoet  Marebal  General,  United  SUtea 
.\miy. 

Colonel,    Judge     Advocate,     United 
SlAtefi  Army. 

7123 

12 
13 

14 
15 

William  R.  Benson 

Samuel  li.M.  Young.... 

Enoch  H.  Crowder 

Charles  B.Warwn 

James  R.  Eaaby-.Smith .  . . 

*  fil47 
10086 

438 
904 

(m)  DBTEKMmiHG  AND  RBCOSDraa  OF  ORDER  NUMBERS. 

The  method  employed  for  determining  the  result  of  the  national 
drawing,  in  its  application  to  the  individual  i-egistrants,  waa  aa 
follows,  for  the  registration  group  of  September  12,  1918: 

Master  Zt»(.— A  schedule  or  "master  list"  was  prepared  by  this 
office,  containing  the  numbers  from  1  to  17,000,  placed  in  the 
exact  order  in  which  they  wore  drawn.  The  first  number  drawn 
was  placed  at  the  top  of  column  1  of  the  "master  list,"  the  second 
number  drawn  was  placed  next  bciow  in  such  list,  and  this  order 
was  followed  until  all  the  numbers  were  so  placed  in  the  "master 
list"  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  were  drawn.  The  number 
17,000  was  in  excess  of  the  total  registration  of  the  local  board  having 
the  lai^est  registration,  tlie  excess  numbers  being  drawn  to  provide 
for  persons  registered  after  Soptemlier  21. 
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Determining  order  numbers. — The  method  of  determiniDg  the  order 
numbHrs  assigned  tu  each  of  these  registrants,  who  are  known  as  the 
cl&ss  of  September,  1918,  was  as  follows; 

A  second  list  of  the  names  of  the  persons  in  this  class  of  September, 
Ifil  8,  was  made  by  each  local  board.  The  first  name  entered  on  the  list 
prepared  by  each  local  board  was  the  name  of  the  person  in  the  flass 
of  September,  1918,  the  serial  nmnbcr  of  whose  registration  card  was 
first  placed  on  the  "master  list"  reading  down  from  the  top  of  thefii'st 
column  on  the  first  page  of  the  schedule  and  disregarding  the  numbers 
in  tlio  schedule  which  did  not  appearon  any  registration  card  in  tlie  |>os- 
session  of  the  lo<;al  board.  Before  the  name  of  the  first  peisoii  on  each 
list  was  written  the  serial  number  of  his  registration  card.  The  order 
number  written  on  the  list  after  the  name  of  such  first  person  was  No.  1 . 

The  next  name  to  be  entered  on  the  hst  prepared  by  each  local 
board  was  the  name  of  the  person  in  the  class  of  September,  1918, 
whose  aerial  number  was  next  placed  in  such  "mastt^r  list,"  reading 
down  the  columns  from  the  top  thereof  and  disregarding  the  numbers 
in  the  schedule  which  did  not  appear  on  any  registration  card  in  the 
possession  of  the  local  hoard.  The  order  number  written  on  the  list 
aft*'r  the  name  of  such  person  was  No.  2. 

The  order  in  which  the  names  of  all  remaining  persons  of  the  class  of 
September,  1918,  were  entered  on  the  list  prepared  by  each  local  board 
was  determined  in  the  exact  manner  above  described  for  determining 
the  names  of  the  first  and  second  persona  on  each  such  list;  and  this 
method  was  pursued  by  each  local  board  until  the  name  of  every  person 
whose  registration  card  was  in  its  possession  and  had  been  given  a  serial 
number  on  or  before  September  21 , 1 918,  had  been  entered  upon  the  list. 

Tliose  r^istration  cards  received  after  September  21.  1918,  were 
assigned  serial  numbers  by  lot  under  the  supervision  of  the  adjutant 
general  or  draft  executive  of  each  State.  Directions  were  also  given 
for  the  draft  executive  to  determine  the  serial  numbers  to  be  assigned 
to  any  cards  lacking  serial  numbers  or  improperly,  erroneously,  or 
illegibly  serially  numbered.  Upon  the  assignment  of  serial  numbers 
to  such  cards,  the  method  above  described  was  followed  by  the 
local  boards  in  determining  their  proper  order  numbers.  These 
precautions  were  taken,  notwithstanding  the  experience  of  this 
office  confirmed  the  opinion  that  they  were  uniJecessary,  in  order  to 
prevent,  so  far  as  possible,  any  element  wliich  might  give  rise  to  a 
ba-seless  charge  of  fraud  or  favoritism  in  the  assignment  of  serial  and 
order  numbers,  and  to  dispel  any  doubt  that  they  were  not  to  be 
impartially  assigned.  By  prohibiting  the  assignment  of  serial 
numbers  by  local  boards  a  number  of  days  in  advance  of  the  drawing, 
local  boards  wore  saved  from  the  suspicion,  however  unjust,  that 
they  did  not  assign  serial  numbers  to  certain  registration  cards  until 
after  the  drawing,  and  that  the  serial  numbers  then  assigned  gave 
favorable  order  numbers  to  the  registrants  involved. 
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(IT)  THX  QDEBTIONNAiaES  AND  THE  CLAS8I7ICATION  E 

The  further  procedure   necessary   to   complete   the    select  ion   of 

ililnry  Horvlpp  Hftpnrtjil  aiiUHnl.ially  in  IQlft  fivini  Iha^ 

-ift-im?^.  That  im;t}iod  (whicli  may  he 

denonunsted  the  method  of  calliiig  and  disdiarging  nr  accepting), 

'■  gftHernl    paaiimpt.mn  -tllRt^  k  np».'ifif   nnm>^yf  ^^  tapj, 

^b*  needed  for  militarj  aervice  at  a  given  time,  and 
augb_rsgi&tra.nU  sliould  he  called  by  _encU  lygal 
hoard,  in  thp  Rpqiip.in-.aAf  the  r«gi>^trMnU'  older nuuibera,  and  selcol^d 
according  to  the  terms  of  ihe  Law  and  Rcf^ulalJons.  until  a  numh^r 
of -quiJified-B^ea  K^^d  he«n  ohUuued  equal  to  that  local  board's  share 
or  quota  of  Lhe  entire  apeeified  number  then  needed. 

This  plan  was  adapted  lo  the  exigency  of  the  early  stage  of  the 
war,  and  was  effective  for  the  purpose.  But  experience  showed 
that  it  was.  in  some  respects,  wasteful:  that,  in  other  respecta  it 
would  begin  to  be  ineffective  in  speed  as  the  Army  needs  grew  larger 
and  more  pressing;  and  that  it  did  not  su£Gcient]y  take  account  of 
certain  equitable  distinctions  affecting  the  order  of  liahiUty  for 
military  service.  A  new  method,  involving  several  essential  altera- 
tions, was,  therefore,  prepared  and  received  the  sanction  of  the 
President  for  promulgation  on  November  8,  1917.  to  hecnnie  effyytive 
l)ii  iimhii  Ifi.  mi"  III  the  time  when  the  first  call  for  6S7,000  men 
had  been  more  than  iilled  by  the  local  boards  and  an  opportunity 
for  change  of  plan  was  presented.  This  new  method  was  announced 
in  my  First  Report,  which  wa-s  dated  December  20.  1917,  before 
the  new  plan  had  been  put  into  practical  operation. 

The  essential  changes  were  as  follows:  ( 1  j  Ttte  ph^-sical  examination 

nr  ^^MnptjpD.  Under  the  original  procedure,  the  first  step  after  the 
^ving  of  registration  numbers  and  ordel'  WIfflbers  wasTTTe  calling  of 
rf^trants  before  the  local  boards  'according  to  their  order  numbers) 
for  php''''*^  pyatnit^ptinn  Those  registrants  found  to  be  physicallj 
dis<)ualified  for  general  militar)-  service  were  given  a  certificate  of 
discharge  on  that  ground.  Those  who  were  found  physically  quah- 
ficdJOTjaiUtafy  atrview  wwiu  gimn  aiLoppuillilut^- to  snhmit  clauns  ~ 
for  exemption  or  discharge-  At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings  upon 
the^'eiinnrer'tbBSe  men  who  had  been  found  physically  quahficd  for 
general  mihtary  service  and  who  failed  to  make  claims  for  exemption 
or  discharge,  or  whose  claims  were  disallowed,  were  certified  for  serv- 
ice  and  subsequently  were  inducted  according  to  the  order  numbers 
of  mei  who  had  so  been  certified.  This  method  required  the  callitig 
for  phy^cal  examination  of  more  than  3,000.000  registrants  and  the 
actual  ph\^ca]  examination  of  more  than  2,dOO,000  registrants,  of 
iriuun   1,780,000  were  found   physically  quaUfied.     Sabdeqnent   to 
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tliifl,  1.420,000  claims  were  filed,  and  a  very  large  number  of  men 
found  physically  qualified  failed  to  make  any  claim.  As  a  net  result 
of  the  actual  physical  examination  of  2,500,000  men  and  the  adjudi- 
cation of  1,420,000  claims,  there  were  certified  for  military  service 
1,057,000,  of  whom  there  had  been  aotuully  inducted  to  December 
15,  1917,  slightly  more  than  500,000  in.ii 

TTndqr  i^hei  new  ayatp.m  the  proctiinrr  \\\i-.  i.\(i-^od.  The  regis- 
tygnt  WHS  first  yPflWr^*!  t"  Pl*^  nnfiwpT-K  tu  u  (|UL-^l]nnlHlire,  the  filing  of 
which  might  include  a  claim  for  exemption  or  deferred  classification. 
The  failure  to  make  claims,  or  the  final  adjutUcation  rejecting  or 
granting  claims,  resulted  in  the  classification  of  tho  entire  registra- 
tion list)  uid  it  then  became  necessary  to  perform  tho  labor  r,f  pljypii-nl 
.eaamiBatioii  only  in  respect  of  the  class  liable  to  earliest  callj  viz, 
Gassl. 

Thus,  under  the  first  method  there  were  actually  called  for  physical 
examination  more  than  3,000.000  registrants,  of  whom  1 .057,000  were 
certified  for  service;  while  under  the  new  system  not  only  was  the 
total  number  physically  examined  of  the  first  registration  group  but 
slightly  larger  (3,200,000)  than  had  been  examined  under  the  first 
process  (which  residted  in  the  net  induction  of  slightly  over  500,000 
men),  but  the  relatively  much  smaller  labor  under  the  new  system 
resulted  in  the  net  induction,  between  December  15,  1917,  ajid 
November  11,  191S,  of  more  than  2,000,000  men. 

(2)  Another  improvement  in  the  second  plan  was  a  greater  flexi- 
bility in  the  equitable  distinctions  affectmg  the  order  of  liability  for 
military  sei-vice.  Under  the  original  plan,  the  registrant  was  either 
acceptedtOn  the  one  hand,  or  discharged  or  exempted  on  the  other; 
whatever  the  varying  degrees  of  equity  in  tboae  cases,  virtually  tKere 
was  only  a  choice  between  these  two  alternatives.  It  is  true  that  all 
dJsthaigfiaJitcreJn  form  taoijjoracy  or  provisional,  and  wercj  therefore, 
,  ttaOi:al)W  ia-eaee-of-npFd.  Nevertheless,  the  method  did  not  specifi- 
cally point  out  any  grades  of  distinction  between  the  various  ones 
thus  dischai^ed;  and  had  it  become  nect«3ary_tQ  revoke- the  dia.- 
fjnirgaw  and  to  -resort  lo  tlils  group  fyj-  he_ayiec.-drflina  foi-  military 
pui^ioses,  the  establisliment  of  further  discriminations  would  have 
been  a  lumbroua  and  tedious  process. 

The  pew  plan- established  fivw  gmnp.-^,  representing  the  equitable 
order  of  liability  for  military  service,  and  thti*  made  once  for^alljui 
invfifllDry flfjUlregistrauts  by  placing .t.liesiui,p»?_pr  ano Aer  of  these 
five  groups.  This  made  it  possible  to  recognize,  by  differences  in  the 
order  of  hability  fur  the  different  groups  or  classes,  the  equitable 
distinctions  which  might  well  obtain  between  the  suitabihty  of  one 
or  another  group  for  earlier  or  later  call.  These  several  groups  or 
classes  were  made  by  Presidential  regulation,  exercising  the  authority 
given  by  the  Selective  Service  Act  to  discharge  certain  descriptions 
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of  persous,  but  assignii^  the  different  order  of  liabilities  as  between 
these  different  descriptions. 

Nothing  has  done  more  than  this  measure  to  establish  in  popular 
conviction  the  equity  of  the  whole  draft  system  as  established  by  tha 
act  of  Congress.  All  the  apprehension  and  unrest  once  involved  in 
the  popular  idea  of  a  military  conscription  has  settled  down  into  a 
firm  national  acceptance  which  would  have  seemed  incrediblo  two 
years  ago. 

(3)  Another  result  of  the  classification  system  was  that  the  Nation 
was  ready  from  an  early  date  in  1918  immediately  to  raise  an  army 
of  practically  any  size  that  might  be  necessary.  The  whole  registered 
man-power  had  been  examined  and  was  ready  to  he  called  in  the 
order  of  availability.  Even  if  the  new  Icglslstipn  of  Aufflist  31,  1918. 
hicreasing  the  draft  «g«i,htif)ii«H  been  enacted,  we  could  nevertheless 
have  proceeded  in  tlu'  ur.U'r  of  uvuilubility,  and  after  exluuisUog. 
Class  I,  to  call  men  of  ilir  li]--i  if^^Ntnition  from  Class  II,  lU,  and 
IV,  with  practically  ac(Uj-:iU'  kiKuvlodLzi'  Huit  they  were  being  called 
in  direct  order  of  their  iiv(iil;tbiii!y  ;iiul  mi  iiivfi-sc  order  of  their  need 
for  the  sociitl  and  eooniinii'-  lifi-'  nf  ilic  romiu-y.  The  claMsification 
system  thus  not  only  gnve  us  ;ui  a^'funue  mviMitory  of  the  registered 
man-power,  coupled  with  the  knowledge  of  availibility  of  the  several 
classes,  so  that  if  it  was  necessary  to  call  the  majority  of  the  regis- 
trants they  could  have  been  called  in  the  order  of  avaihbility;  but 
the  results  undoubtedly  furnished  the  only  adequate  basis  for  con- 
sideration by  Congress  in  proceeding  to  extend  the  draft  agea  in 
August,  1918. 

(4)  A  further  advantage  resulting  from  the  classification  system 
was  that,  for  the  first  time,  it  enabled  the  respective  contributions 
of  men.  due  from  the  different  annas,  to  be  allotted  in  just  propor- 
tion to  the  ability  of  each  area  to  make  that  contribution.  If  Clag_L 
tfawHghout  M'  boardar  r»pF«»*irt«d^  -Ibo-  -c«etwvoir-  of  -man-power 
RVajlfible  equitably  for  Ibf  fnrbeBt  call,  then  tiw»  quottw*  o(-«M>h- 
StaWrimft  enrh  bonrrl  <  oiiM  he  ;ilKiltcil.  :\i  llic  time  of  making  ypch 
levj-jiupivixirtirjii  in  iiic  -i/.i-  nf  lluiL  n'Si.rviiu-.  And  if  it  had  become 
nocossary  lo  procml  inio  t.  Uisd  11,  after  exhausting  Class  I,  then 
Bimllarly  the  proportion  of  quotas  could  have  been  equitably  made 
in  ratio  to  the  size  of  Class  II  in  each  State  and  in  each  board.     In 

nthar  wi^fj].^^   ^hn   nlaBaifii'ntinn    systom   f UHllsliud  .aD_  OpJlOTtUnitj?   foT 

abandoning  the  inequities  of  the  population  basis  for  levying  quotas-^ 
inequities  wTllPh  hfld  gfvenrise  to  complaint  under  the  act  as  adminis- 
tered in  1917.  In  this  respoct,  however,  the  change  could  not  l>o 
made  without  amendatory  le^lation,  which  is  elsewhere  referred  to 
in  C%apt>r  II  and  in  Chapter  VI  of  this  report. 

The  classification  system,  as  promulgated  in  the  Solectivo  Service 
R^ulations  effective  December  15,  1917,  amply  withstood  the  tftafc 
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of  flXpHriiiiiPti  throughout  tho  year.  It  can  bu  statod  that,  in  spite 
of  conatftiit  watchfuhiesa  with  a  view  to  dotecting  difficulties  or  inequi- 
ties in  their  operation,  ttLeserogulations  have  procwedod  witiout  a 
sittgldisaoatilaJ  change,  in  principle  or  procedure,  sinc^  December, 
- -lU17j_tQ-iiie  present  date;  and  that  no  essential  change  wotUd  have 
been  needed  for  any  further  operations  of  the  selective  draft  in  its 
application  to  the  13,000,000  registrants  added  to  our  list  on  Septem- 
ber 12,  1018. 


1.  Method  of  mai-ing  claims  ami  appeals.— Thf,  method  of  making 
claims  for  deferment  or  exemption  was  improved  by  the  use  of  the 
questionnaire.  I'nderthe  original  plan,  a  registrant  who  mado^no 
claim  for  defermeiil^  or  exemption  placed  no  document  on  file,  and 
the  facts  of  his  status  appeared  only  upon  the  registration  card. 
Under  the  new  plan,  an  inventory  was  taken  of  every  registrant,  A 
quiistijainaire^  was  filled  out  by  every  registrant  without  exceptiMT 
TBoae  who  made  the  claims  for  exemption  or  deferment  simply  filled 
out  the  additional  series  of  answers  appropriate  to  their  specific 
claims.  There  was  thus  on  file  for  each  registrant  a  single  document 
containing  all  tlie  facts  and  papers  necessary  to  determine  his  status 
in  lialuljty  for  military  service.     " 

The  questiounaire  wenLihcQUgh.  threiLeiji.tiims^-t ho. first  heiag  uaad 

'■"g'-I]ili"g    r)'>'''^'"bar    1  Ji^1^]^^^_fni;    tha.  oonniuimg   ri.gjgtrnn  t«    of    Uia 

firsl_xogiatration  noL  already „induc_ted;  the  second  edition  for  tho 
registraatsjjt age 21,xt!gist»rod-t«LJuue  5,  1918,  and  August  24,  1918; 
and  the  third  uditionfor  iiw  rwgiatriints  of  Sepiemheinjjj  J.5J18.  ^0 
essential  changes  were  found  to  be  necessary  in  the  questionnaires 
contained  in  these  several  editions;  but  tho  second  and  third  edition 
contained  a  few  improvements  of  detad,  dictated  by  experience, 
tognther  with  some  additional  series  of  questions  made  necessary  by 
the  establishment  of  additional  divisions  in  the  si^veral  classes  puiv 
suant  to  new  legislation  affecting  minor  groups  of  persons, 

In  the  method  of  making  cluima,  un  important  chftQge  took  place 
in  that  a  claim  for  deferment  as  a  necessiiiy  worker  in  industry  or 
agriculture  received  a  notation  by  the  loctd  board  before  transmission 
to  the  district  boai'd.  The  district  board  had  sole  jurisdiction  to 
adjudicate  under  the  act  of  Congress;  but  under  the  original  method, 
by  which  the  claim  waS-£lecl  directly  with  the  district  board,  that 
board  lost  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  the  local 
board  us  to  the  merits  of  the  claim;  and  the  requirement  that  the 
local  hoard  should  append  a  recommendation  for  or  against  the  claim 
was  undoubtedly  of  material  assistance  to  the  district  board  in  passing 
upon  the  facts  and  the  justice  of  Ihe  cast-. 
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In  respect  to  appeals  from  the  district  board  to  the  President,  a 
material  innovation  (S.  S.  R.,  sec.  Ill)  consisted  in  limiting  the 
right  of  appeal  to  cases  where  there  had  been  at  least  one  dissenting 
vote  in  the  district  board  and  where  one  member  of  the  local  board 
and  either  the  Government  appeal  agent  or  the  adjutant  general 
of  the  State  recommended  that  the  decision  of  the  district  board  be 
reviewed.  This  innovation,  with  one  or  two  minor  additional  details, 
was  rendered  advisable,  in  view  of  the  fact  disclosed  by  the  appeals  of 
1917,  that  of  the  13,000  appealis  acted  on  up  to  December  19,  1917, 
less  than  8  per  cent  had  been  granted,  the  fact  indicating  that  the 
vast  majority  of  appeals  were  not  meritorious,  and  that  measures 
should  be  taken  to  restrict  them  as  nearly  as  possible  to  apparently 
meritorious  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  a  contrary  innovation  was 
made  by  permitting  an  appeal  to  the  President  in  claims'  for  defer- 
ment on  the  groimd  of  dependency,  which  imder  the  original  regula- 
tions had  not  been  allowed;  they  were  now  made  allowable  when 
accompanied  by  a  statement  of  one  member  of  the  local  board  and 
either  the  Government  appeal  agent  or  the  adjutant  general  of  the 
State  certifjring  that  the  case  was  one  of  great  and  imusual  hardship 
and  recommending  its  reconsideration. 

2.  Number  of  claims  made  and  granted  in  local  hoards. — ^The  follow- 
ing Table  4  shows  the  total  claims  for  deferment,  made  and  granted, 
and  their  distribution: 

Table  4. — Deferment  claims;  ratio  of  claims  made  to  claims  granted. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


Deferment  claims;  ratio  of  claims  made  to  claims  granted. 


Total  claims  made  Dec.  15,  1917,  to  Sept.  11, 
1918  (first  and  second  registration) 

Total  claims  granted 

Class  II  claims  made 

Granted 

Class  III  claims  made 

Granted 

Class  IV  claims  made 

Granted 

Class  V  claims  made 

Granted 

Industrial  claims  made 

Granted 

Agricultiu^l  claims  made 

Granted 

Dependency  claims  made 

Granted 

Sundry  claims  made. 

Granted 


Number. 


10, 085, 296 
7,  681, 176 
1,  646, 905 
1,329,582 
1, 452,  266 

803,  373 
4, 450,  266 
3, 373, 496 
2, 535, 859 
2, 174, 725 

543,200 

291,078 
1,051,679 

544,  665 
4, 968,  237 
3,  744,  399 
3, 522, 180 
3, 101, 034 


Per  cent 

of  claims 

made. 


100.00 
76.16 
16.33 


14.40 

44.13 

25.14 

5.39 

10.  43 

49.26 

34.92 

Percent 
of  claims 
granted. 


100.00 
17.31 
10.46 
43.92 

28.31 
100.00 

53.  59 
100.00 

51.79 
100.00 

75.37 
100.00 

88.04 


(a)  It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  volume  of  business  trans- 
acted by  the  local  boards  in  the  disposal  of  claims  imder  the  first 
and  second  registrations  amounted  to  10,085,2Q&. 

07230"— 19 1 
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(h)  It  further  appears  that,  as  between  the  several  classes,  the 
clauns  for  defermeut  in  Class  IV  were  nearly  double  those  for  any 
other  class. 

(c)  As  to  the  several  specific  grounds  for  the  claims  represented 
by  the  divisions  within  the  classes  and  distributed  according  to 
their  nature  as  industrial,  agricultural,  or  domestic,  it  appears  that 
the  domestic  claims  were  very  largely  in  the  majority  and  that  the 
industrial  claims  formed  a  small  minority. 

(d)  In  the  method  of  calling  used  m  1917  it  was  possible  to  show 
the  ratio  of  persons  making  claims  to  total  registrants  (first  report, 
p.  48);  but  under  the  questionnaire  system  of  1918  the  records  did 
not  permit  this  ratio  to  be  computed,  inasmuch  as  a  single  registrant 
might  make  claims  on  several  groimds. 

The  records  permit  some  idea  to  be  gained  of  the  ratio  of  claims 
made  by  the  several  economic  and  domestic  groups,  i.  e.,  what  ratio 
of  farmers  or  of  nonfarmers  or  of  married  registrants  made  claims 
for  deferment;  this,  however,  can  be  shown  only  for  the  first  regis- 
tration, as  the  economic  status  of  the  registrants,  as  classified,  was. 
not  ascertained  for  the  second  and  the  third  registrations.  The 
figures  are  as  follows  (Table  5) : 

Table  5. — Deferment  claims  made;  ratio  to  registrants. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


Deferment  claims  made;  ratio  to  registrants. 


Total  claims  made  in  first  registration  since 

Deo.  15,  1917 

Industrial  registrants  classified 

Claims  made  on  industrial  grounds 

Agricultural  registrants  classifioil 

Claims  made  on  agricultural  grounds. . 

Married  registrants  classified 

Claims  made  for  married  dependency. 


Xum1>€r. 


9, 493,  328 
6, 068, 021 

497,909 
2, 509,  698 

956, 233 
4,  631, 065 
4, 054,  233 


Per  cent  of 
reRi5trants 
classified. 

100.00 

8.21 

100.00 

38.10 
100.00 

87.54 

For  oent  of 
claims 
made. 


100.00 


5.24 
i6.67 

42."  7  i 


(e)  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  years  1917  and  1918  with 
reference  to  the  ratio  of  claims  granted.  There  had  been  a  belief, 
on  the  part  of  some,  that  after  the  first  urgent  rush  of  raising  the 
first  levy  of  687,000  men,  and  in  view  of  the  popular  superficial 
notion,  prevailing  early  in  1918,  that  wo  had  perhaps  accomplished 
our  part  in  man-power  contribution,  there  would  be  seen  a  relaxation 
in  the  strictness  in  which  claims  wore  scrutinized  and  that  the  ratio 
of  claims  granted  would  decrease.  But  how  little  the  Nation  could 
afford  to  indulge  in  such  relaxation,  and  how  completely  needed  was 
the  entire  group  of  effectives  obtainable  from  the  first  10,000,000, 
was  amply  perceived  later  in  the  year,  when  our  troops,  from  April 
onward,  began  to  be  rushed  overseas  in  large  numbers,  and  when 
our  Class  I  of  the  first  registration  became  exhausted.  And  so,  in 
retrospect^    it   is   interesting   to   observe    (Table    5a)   that  in  1917 
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(Report  for  1917,  p.  48,  Table  19)  tho  ratio  of  total  claims  granted 
was  greater  than  in  1918,  as  also  the  ratio  for  dependency  claims 
granted;  showing  that  there  had  been  no  relaxation  of  strictness  by 
the  boards.  But  the  substantial  increase  in  the  1918  ratio  of  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  claims  granted  (Table  5a)  was  precisely  what 
might  be  expected  and  justified  in  view  of  the  increasing  necessity  of 
preserving  the  economic  operations  of  the  country  from  impairment. 

Tablx  5a. — CUdrns  ^arUedf  J917  and  1918 ^  compared. 


Claims  granted,  1917  and  1918,  compared. 

Percent. 

1 

Percentage  of  all  claims  granted : 

1917 

77.86 

3 

1918 

76. 16 

4 
5 

Perceutage  of  dependency  and  sundry  claimn  granted — 

1017 

8L79 

i 

1918 

80.63 

r 

8 

Percentage  of  agricultural  claims  granted — 

1917 

35.89 

9 

1918 

51.79 

10 
11 

Percentage  of  industrial  claims  granted — 

1917 

42.81 

12 

3918 

53.59 

3.  Number  of  claims  made  and  granted  in  district  boards. 
claims  made  before  district  boards  were  as  follows : 

Table  6. — Dittrict  board  claimi  filed. 


-The 


1 

2 
3 

4 


District  board  claims  filed,  T>ec.  15, 1917-Scpt .  11 .  191  x. 


Total  registrants  classified 

Total  claims  presented  to  district  boards. . . 

Appeals  from  local  boards  filed 

Claims  filed  on  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial grounds 

Appeals  filed  as  to  physical  qualifications 


Number. 


9, 952,  735 

2, 623, 835 

623,335 

1,989,046 
11,454 


Peroentof 
registrants. 


100.00 
26.36 


Per  cent 
of  claims. 


100.00 
23.76 

75.81 
.43 


The  disposition  of  these  claims  before  the  district  boards  was  as 
follows : 

Ta BLE  7 .  — Disposition  of  district  board  cases. 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Disposition  of  district  board  rases,  Dec.  15, 1917,  to 

Sept.  11,  1918. 


Number. 


Total  appeals  from  local  boards 

Placed  in  OlaHs  I 

Placed  in  deferred  classes 

Total  claims  on  agricultural  and  industrial 
grounds 

Placed  in  Class  I 

Placed  in  deferred  classes 

Total  appeals  as  to  physical  qualifications . . . 

Found  fully  qualified 

Found  disqualified 

Found  qualified  for  limited  service 


623, 335 

313, 451 

309,  884 

1, 989, 046 

906, 425 

1,082,621 

11,454 

6,739 

1,777 

2,938 


Per  cent  of 
appeals. 


100.00 
50.29 
49.71 


100.00 
58.84 
15.51 
25.65 


Per  cent  of 
claims. 


100.00 

45.57 
54.43 


\ 
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That  the  district  boards  performed  a  very  necessary  function  is 
evident,  tl^s  year  as  last  year,  in  the  number  of  appeals  granted: 

4.  Number  of  aiypeals  to  the  President. — At  the  time  of  going  to 
press  with  my  first  report  (Dec.  20,  1917),  the  appeals  to  the 
President,  then  pending,  had  been  little  more  than  half  disposed  of, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  these  appeals  were  more  than  22,000  in  num- 
ber, and  that  even  with  the  utmost  dispatch  the  accumulation  of 
the  preceding  few  weeks  could  not  be  more  rapidly  disposed  of 
with  justice  to  the  cases.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  here  to  replace 
my  report  of  last  year  on  this  subject  (Report  for  1917,  p.  63, 
Tables  40  and  41)  by  a  new  statement  covering  the  entire  mass  of 
appeals  as  subsequently  disposed  of. 

(a)  Appeals  from  district  hoards  to  the  President  under  the  regular 
tions  of  June  30,  1917,  effective  to  Dec.  15,  1917. — In  the  report  of 
tfie  first  draft.  Table  No.  40  showed  that  8,496  appeals  to  the  Presi- 
dent were  pending  on  December  19,  1917.  Under  the  classification 
system,  all  registrants  not  in  the  Army  became  subject  to  classifica- 
tion and  all  previous  discharges  were  revoked  on  December  15,  1917. 
Accordingly,  the  appeal  records  were  returned  without  action  in  all 
cases  in  which  no  report  of  induction  had  been  received.  This  dis- 
posed of  a  large  majority  of  the  pending  appeals. 

The  final  disposition  of  appeals  to  the  President  under  rules  and 
regulations  of  June  30,  1917,  was  as  follows: 

Table  8. — AppeaU  to  the  President  under  regulations  of  1917. 


2 
3 
4 
5 


Appeals  to  the  Proiident  under  regulations  of  1917. 


Total,  industrial  and  agricultural   claims  disal- 

lowe<l  l)y  district  boards 

Total  appeals  to  President 

Denied 

Granted 

Withdrawn  or  dismissed  for  want  of  juris- 
diction  '. 

Returned  without  action  (registrants  not 
inducted) 


Numlwr. 


85,059 

22,  771 

15,  368 

1,324 

450 

5,629 


T'er  cent 

of  claims 

disallowed. 


I 


100.00 

26.  77 


Percent 

of 
appeals. 


100.00 

67.49 

5.82 

1.97 

24.72 
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The  result  of  this  action  for  the  different  kinds  of  claims  was  as 
follows : 

Table  9.^— Presidential  appeals  of  19 17 ^  compared  as  to  hind  of  claims. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
,  5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

12 


Prc^dential  appeals  of  1917,  compared  as  to 
Kind  of  claims. 


Total  agricultural  claims  disallowed  . . 

Appeals  to  President 

Denied 

Granted 

Withdrawn  or  dismissed   for 

want  of  jurisdiction 

Returned  without  action 

Total  industrial  claims  disallowed  .... 

Appeals  to  President 

Denied 

Granted 

Withdrawn,  or   dismissed  for 

want  of  jurisdiction 

Returned  without  action 


Number. 


58,  812 

17,  701 

11,604 

981 

227 

4,889 

26,  247 

5,006 

3,764 

343 

159 
740 


Per  cent 

of  claims 

disallowed. 


100.00 
30.09 


100.00 
19.07 


Per  cent  of 

agricultural 

appeals. 


100.00 

65.56 

5.54 

1.28 
27.62 


Per  cent  of 

industrial 

appeals. 


100.00 

75.19 

6.85 

3.18 
14.78 


(6)  Appeals  to  the  President  under  the  regulations  in  force  since 
December  15,  1917, — ^Although  the  total  number  of  registrants  classi- 
fied under  the  new  regulations  of  December,  1917  greatly  exceeded 
the  number  of  men  examined  and  certified  by  the  same  boards  imder 
the  first  draft,  the  cases  appealed  to  the  President  from  classification 
by  the  district  boards  have  been  few,  compared  with  the  appeals 
arising  under  the  former  regulations.  The  chief  reason  for  this  shrink- 
age is  found  in  the  requirements  of  Section  111,  Selective  Service 
Kegulations,  limiting  the  right  of  appeal  in  the  manner  already 
described.  Under  the  first  draft,  appeals  were  confined  to  industrial 
and  agricultural  claims  denied  by  the  district  board.  These  appeals 
nimibered  22,771  or  more  than  26  per  cent  of  all  such  claims  dis- 
allowed by  the  district  board.  The  regulations  of  December,  1917 
granted  an  appeal  to  the  President  also  in  dependency  cases  certified 
as  of  great  and  unusual  hardship.  Despite  this  extension  of  the 
jurisdiction,  the  procedure  described  in  Section  111,  Selective 
Service  Regulations,  has  restricted  the  total  appeals  to  1,584, 
or  only  0.13  per  cent  of  the  claims  for  deferred  classification  on  indus- 
trial, agricultural,  and  dependency  grounds  denied  by  the  district 
boards.  In  addition,  the  lack  of  one  or  more  of  the  jurisdictional 
requirements  specified  by  the  regulations  has  necessitated  the  return 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  records  received,  without  action  on  the 
appeals. 

Although  the  percentage  of  cases  appealed  to  the  President  from 
the  millions  of  classifications  by  the  district  boards  is  thus  insignifi- 
cant, each  decided  case  represents  a  division  of  opinion  in  a  district 
board,  and  the  decisions  rendered  have  doubtlc^aproiaoVe^xffiiiorcK^^ 
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of  classification  in  a  larger  number  of  doubtful  cases,  in  which  appeals 
were  not  perfected. 

The  disposition  of  Presidential  appeal  records,  as  a  whole,  was  as 
follows : 

Tablk  10. — Presidefitial  appeals  of  1918;  dijtposition . 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


Presidential  appeals  of  1918;  disposition. 


Total,  rulings  by  district  boards 

pladns  in  Class  I 

Totsa  appeals  to  the  President. 
Returned  for  want  of  juris- 
diction, etc 

Appeals  acted  on 

Appeals  affirmed 

Ap>peals  modified 

Appeals  reversed 


Number. 


1, 219, 876 
1,584 

1,025 

559 

452 

78 

29 


Per  cent 
of  rulings. 


Pnr  cent 
of  total 
appeals. 


Percent 
of  appeals 
acted  on. 


100.00 

80.86 

13.95 

5.10 


Appendix  Table  1 0-A  shows  tlie  distribution  of  these  cases  by  States. 
The  several  results  of  this  action,  as  to  the  kind  of  claim  involved, 
were  as  follows: 

Table  1L — Presidential  <appeal8  of  liUS;  iinds  of  claim*. 


1 
o 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Presidential  appeals  of  1918;  kinds  «f  claims. 


Appeals  acted  on 

Agricultural 

Industrial 

Agricultural  and  iudutfirial . . . 

DepNendency 

Agricultural  and  dependency 
Industrial  smd  dependency. .. 
Work  or  fight  order 


i     Total. 

Affirmed. 

Modifted. 

559; 

452 

78 

197 

'     171 

19 

137 

122 

10 

8 
181 

7 
129 

41 

13 

11 

1 

19 

9 

»• 
i 

4 

3 

Keversfld. 


2f 
7 
5 
1 

11 
1 
3 
1 


There  remain  four  special  topics,  involving  changes  in  procedure 
instituted  by  the  new  regulations  of  December  15,  1917,  two  of  them 
of  minor  unportance  and  two  of  major  importance. 

(VI)  PSBMITS  FOB  DEPARTURES  ABROAD. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  itay  22,  1918,  it  was  provided  that, 
when  the  United  States  is  at  war,  if  the  President  shall  find  that  the 
public  safety  requires  that  restrictions  and  prohibitions  in  addition 
to  those  provided  otherwise  than  by  this  act  be  imposed  upoii  the 
departure  of  persons  from  and  their  entry  into  the  United  States, 
and  shall  make  public  proclamation  thereof,  it  shall  be  unlai^'ful  for 
any  alien  to  depart  from  the  United  States  except  under  such  reason- 
able rules  and  regulations  as  the  President  shall  prescribe,  and  for 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  depart  from  the  eountrv'  unless 
he  bears  a  valid  passport. 
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In  a  proclamation  dated  August  8,  1918,  the  President  announced, 
pursuant  to  this  act  that  he  foiuid  and  publicly  proclaimed  that  the 
public  safety  required  restrictions  and  prohibitions  in  addition  to 
those  provided  by  the  act  of  May  22,  1918;  and  he  issued  certain 
orders  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  regard  to  the 
departure  of  citizens  and  aliens  from  the  comitry.  By  an  Executive 
order  (August  8)  it  was  provided  (in  sec.  12)  that  no  person  reg- 
istered or  enrolled  or  subject  to  r^istry  or  enrollment  for  military 
service  in  the  United  States  shotild  depart  from  the  United  States 
without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  War  or  of  such  person  or 
persons  as  he  might  appoint  to  give  such  consent,  and  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  should  issue  no  passport  or  permit  entitling  such 
person  to  depart  from  the  United  States  without  satisfactory  evidence 
of  such  consent.  In  accordance  with  these  regulations,  local  boards 
were  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  issue  permits  to  regis- 
trants to  leave  the  countr}'. 

By  section  156  of  the  Selective  Service  Regulations,  i*ulos  were 
prescribed  respecting  the  issuance  of  these  permits  by  local  boards. 
A  registrant  who  desired  to  depart  from  the  United  States  was  re- 
quired to  apply  to  the  local  board  with  which  he  had  registered. 
The  board  considered  the  application,  and  if  the  applicant  was  not 
likely  to  be  called  for  service  during  the  period  of  his  proposed 
absence,  or  if  the  board  was  otherwise  fissured  that  the  issuance  of 
the  permit  would  not  result  in  evasion  or  interference  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Selective  Service  Law,  the  board  took  from  the  applicant 
a  statement  of  his  address  while  absent  and  an  engagement  to  keep 
himself  informed  of  any  call  that  might  bo  made  on  him  and  to  re- . 
turn  immediately  on  such  call.     Thereupon  the  board  issued  a  permit. 

It  became  unnecessary,  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  on  No- 
vember 11,  that  the  regulations  with  regard  to  the  departure  from 
the  United  States  of  persons  registered  or  enrolled  or  subject  to 
registry  or  enrollment  for  military  service  in  the  United  States  should 
continue  in  force.  Section  12  of  the  Executive  order  of  August  8, 
1918,  was  therefore  revoked  by  the  President  by  an  order  under  date 
of  November  22,  and  thereupon  section  156  of  the  Selective  Service 
Regulations  was  also  rescinded. 

The  act  of  May  22,  1918,  furnished  a  specific  statutory  authoriza- 
tion for  executive  regulations  with  regard  to  the  dei)arture  of  regis- 
trants from  the  United  States.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  law, 
the  Treasury  Department,  by  virtue  of  authority  conferred  on  it  by 
an  act  approved  Jime  15,  1917,  over  vessels  in  American  waters  had 
declined  to  permit  persons  of  military  age  to  sail  from  the  United 
States  imless  they  were  in  possession  of  evidence  from  officials  vested 
with  the  execution  of  the  Selective  Service  Law,  that  they  had  obtained 
permission  to  leave  the  country.    And  the  Department  of  StatA 
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issued  passports  to  persons  subject  to  draft  only  when  their  applica- 
tions were  accompanied  by  permits  issued  by  these  officials.  Up  to 
August  5,  1917,  these  permits  were  furnished  to  r^istrants  directly 
from  the  office  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General.  After  that  date,  the 
more  practical  plan  was  adopted  (Selective  Service  Eegulationsi 
sec.  156)  of  causing  the  permits  to  be  granted  by  local  boards  which 
were  in  possession  of  information  respecting  the  status  of  registrants 
and  this  plan  was  continued  until  the  executive  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  departure  of  registrants  from  the  coimtry  were  revoked. 
No  figures  are  obtainable  showing  the  number  or  kinds  of  persons, 
subject  to  mihtary  service,  who  obtained  permits  for  departure 
on  passport. 

(Vn)  NONCOMBATANTS. 

1.  RcligiouS'Creed  members. — ^The  Selective  Service  Act  provided 
that  members  in  a  well-recognized  religious  sect  on  May  18,  1917, 
whose  creed  forbade  participation  in  war  in  any  form,  would  be 
reyuired  to  serve  only  in  a  capacity  declared  by  the  President  to  be 
noncombatant.  Under  the  classification  system,  therefore,  r^is- 
trants  claiming  relief  from  noncombatant  service  under  this  provision 
(embodied  in  Selective  Service  ^Regulations,  sec.  79,  Rule  XIV) 
were  not  placed  in  a  deferred  class  on  this  claim  alone;  for  a  deferred 
class  signified  total  or  temporary  withdrawal  from,  military  service. 
The  registrant  was  classified  as  any  other  registrant,  according  as  he 
claimed  or  did  not  claim  some  ground  for  deferment.  His  classifica- 
tion was  entered  in  the  records  like  that  of  any  other  registrant;  but, 
for  the  purpose  of  designating  him,  if  in  Class  I  and  when  called  for 
noncombatant  service,  his  name  was  accompanied  in  all  records  by  the 
insertion  of  a  cipher. 

The  administration  of  this  regulation  was  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
local  boards;  i.  e.,  no  list  was  prepared  of  religious  denominations 
recognized  as  existing  on  May  18, 1917,  and  professing  a  creed  opposed 
to  war  in  any  form.  To  compile  such  a  list  was  impracticable; 
and  each  board  decided  for  itself  on  the  facts  of  each  claim.  No 
report  has  ever  been  required  of  the  boards  showing  the  creeds  thus 
recognized.  But  is  is  iatcresting,  now  that  the  war  period  has 
closed,  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  ratio  of  registrants  in  such  creeds 
who  claimed  the  noncombatant  status.  From  materials  gathered 
in  the  Census  Bureau  it  appears  that  the  principal  creeds  professing 
such  a  tenet  are  these: 

Brethren  in  Christ:  The  Yorker,  or  Old  Order  Brethren,  and  the  United  Zion*s 
Children  belong  to  this  group;  they  believe  that  inasmuch  as  Christ  is  Prince  of  Peace 
Uis  kingdom  is  of  peace  and  as  his  subjects  they  should  abstain  from  the  employment 
of  carnal  forces  which  involve  the  taking  of  human  life;  for  this  reason  the  doctrine 
of  nonresistanco  is  a  prominent  filature  of  their  1>elief ; 

Christadclphians:  Conscientious  scruple  as  to  serving  in  the  Army  in  the  Civil  War 
wafcy  //jo  occasion  tor  the  or^nization  of  the  body  under  this  name; 
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Amana  Society:  The  members  believe  war  to  bo  contrary  to  the  will  of  God  and  the 
teachings  of  Christ; 

Churches  ^f  Christ:  This  body  has  no  published  creed,  but  a  leading  older  stated 
that  the  churches  believe  in  "nonresistance"; 

Chiu^ch  of  the  Brethren  (Conservative  Bunkers):  They  hold  that  the  bearing  of  arms 
is  forbidden  by  the  sixth  commandment; 

Old  Order  German  Baptist  Brethren:  Denominational  i)ractice  calls  for  non- 
conformity to  the  world  in  war,  politics,  secret  societies,  dress,  and  amusements;  * 

Brethren  Church  (Progressive  Dunkers):  In  doctrinal  matters  the  Brethren  Church 
is  in  general  accord  with  the  Church  of  the  Bretliren; 

German  Seventh  Day  Baptists:  In  general  accord  ^\'ith  other  Dunkors; 

CTiurch  of  God  (New  Dunkers'):  A  new  bo<iy  in  general  accord  vdth  other  Dunkors; 

Friends  (four  bodies):  The  official  position  of  the  Friends  in  regard  to  the  war  with 
Germany  is  practically  the  same  as  that  taken  by  the  Friends  at  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution;  they  have  simply  reaffirmed  their  historic  position  in  regard 
^to  all  war. 

Mennonites  (10  bodies^:  "Christ  has  forbidden  his  followers  the  use  of  carnal  force 
in  resisting  evil  and  the  seeking  of  revenge  for  evil  treatment.  Love  for  enemies 
can  not  be  shown  by  acts  of  hatred  or  revenge,  but  by  deeds  of  love  and  good  will.'* 
(from  Summary  of  Articles  of  Faith.) 

The  total  membership  of  the  religious  bodies  reported  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Ccfnsus  as  holding  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance  is  as 
follows: 

Table  12. — Religions  denominations  opposed  to  war. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 


Religious  denominations  opposed  to  war. 


Total  member- 1    Membership 
ship.  reporting  se::. 


Brethren  in  Christ 

The  Yorker,  or  Old  Order  Brethren 

United  Zion's  Children 

Christadelphians 

Amana  Society 

Churches  of  Christ 

Church  of  the  prethren  (Conservative  Dunk- 

ers)  

Old  Order  German  Baptist  Brethren 

Brethren  Church  (Progres.sive  Dunkers) 

German  Seventh  Day  Baptists 

Church  of  God  (New'  Dunkers) 

Friends 

Mennonites 


Total 


3, 805 
432 
1,152 
2,922 
1,534 
317,937 

105, 102 

3,399 

24,060 

136 

929 

112,982 

79, 303 


3, 805 

432 

1, 145 

2,905 

i,5:m 

317,812 

103, 135 

3,  399 

23,  648 

136 

676 

105,161 

77,  294 


Miles. 


1,541 
174 
478 

1,235 

715 

132.  755 

44, 923 

1,494 

9,699 

48 

261 

47,864 

35, 656 

276, 843 


Taking  the  total  number  of  members  of  such  creeds,  estimating 
tho  males  of  ages  21  to  30  at  20  per  cent,  and  comparing  the  numbers 
reported  by  tho  boards  as  claiming  and  receiving  tho  noncombatant 
privilege,  wo  reach  the  following  result: 

Table  13. — Noncombatant  religious  creeds  and  conscientious  objectors. 


2 
3 


Noncombatant  religious  creeds  and  consolonlioiis  objectors. 


Number. 


Total  registrants  ai^es  21  to  30.  June  5, 1917,  to  Sept.  11,  1918,  professing 

non  combatant  relijrious  croods 

Total  claims  made  for  noncombatant  classification 


55,368 
64,6Qa 


Total  claims  recpgnized \     \)&^^^a^ 
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It  appears  that  the  entire  body  of  registrant  crecd-mombers 
availed  themselves  of  this  privilege.  The  general  experience  of 
local  boards  with  this  exemption  is  temperately  expressed  in  a 
passage  from  a  local  board  report,  printed  as  Appendix  D. 

The  disposition  of  the  Class  I  men  whose  noncombatant  claims 
were  denied,  and  who  were  later  inducted  into  service,  was  merged 
with  that  of  the  other  group  now  to  be  mentioned,  viz: 

2.  Conscientious  objectors. — ^The  so-called  conscientious  objector 
was  not  recognized  either  in  the  law  or  in  the  Selective  Service 
Regulations.  But  when  Class  I  men  were  inducted  and  received 
in  camp,  the  distinction  between  religious  creed  claimants  and 
conscientious  objectors  was  not  in  general  given  marked  recognition. 
At  this  point  the  subject  fell  entirely  within  the  authority  of  the 
camp  commanders,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  President  and 
of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  following  regulations  were  issued  by  the  President,  March  20, 
1918: 

1.  By  virtue  of  authority  contained  in  section  4  of  the  act  approved  May  18, 1917, 
entitled,  "An  act  to  authorize  the  President  to  increase  temporarily  the  military 
establishment  of  the  United  States, ' '  whereby  it  is  provided :  **  And  nothing  in  this  act 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  require  or  compel  any  person  to  serve  in  any  of  the 
Borces  herein  provided  for  who  is  found  to  be  a  member  of  any  well-recognized  religious 
feet  or  organization  at  present  organized  and  existing  and  whose  existing  creed  or 
principles  forbid  its  members  to  participate  in  war  in  any  form  and  whose  religious 
convictions  are  against  war  or  participation  therein  in  accordance  with  the  creed  or 
principles  of  said  religious  organizations;  but  no  person  so  exempted  shall  be  exempted 
from  service  in  any  capacity  that  the  President  shall  declare  to  be  noncombatant,". 
1  hereby  declare  that  the  following  military  service  is  noncombatant  service: 

(a)  Service  in  the  Medical  Corps  wherev-er  performed.  This  includes  service  in 
the  sanitary  detachments  attached  to  combatant  units  at  the  front;  service  in  the  divi- 
sional sanitary  trains  composed  of  ambulance  companies  and  field  hbspital  companies, 
on  the  line  of  communications,  at  the  base  in  France,  and  with  the  troops  and  at 
hospitals  in  the  United  States;  also  the  service  of  supply  and  repair  in  the  Medical 
Department. 

(b)  Any  service  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  in  the  United  States  may  \ye  treated 
as  noncombatant.  Also  in  roar  of  zone  of  operations,  service  in  the  following:  Steve- 
dore companies,  labor  companies,  remount  depots,  veterinary  hospitals,  supply 
depots,  bakery  companies,  the  subsLstoncc  service,  the  bathing  service,  the  laundry 
service,  the  salvage  service,  the  clothing  renovation  service,  the  shoe-repair  service, 
the  transportation  repair  service,  and  motor-truck  companies. 

(c)  ^Vny  engineer  service  in  the  United  States  may  be  treats  as  noncombatant 
service.  Also,  in  rear  of  zone  of  operations,  service  as  follows:  Railroad  building, 
operation,  and  repair;  road  building  and  repair;  construction  of  reacline  fortifications, 
auxiliary  defenses,  etc. ;  construction  of  docks,  wharves,  storehouses,  and  of  such 
cantonments  as  may  be  built  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers;  topographical  work;  camou- 
flage; map  reproduction;  supply  depot  service;  repair  service;  hydraulic  service,  and 
forestry  service. 

2.  Persons  ordered  to  report  for  military'  service  under  the  above  act  who  have 
(a)  been  certified  by  their  local  boards  to  be  members  of  a  religious  sect  or  organiza- 
tion as  defined  in  section  4  of  said  act;  or  (6)  who  object  to  participating  in  war  becaueo 
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of  coQScieQtious  scruples  but  have  failed  to  receive  certificates  as  membeis  of  a  religious 
sect  or  orgauization  from  their  local  board,  will  be  assigned  to  noncombatant  military 
Berv'ice  as  defined  in  paragraph  1  to  the  extent  that  such  persons  are  able  to  accept 
aervice  as  aforesaid  without  violation  of  the  religious  or  other  conscientious  scruples 
by  th^n  in  good  faith  entertained. 

Upon  the  promulgation  of  this  order  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  division,  camp, 
or  post  commander,  through  a  tactful  and  considerate  officer,  to  present  to  all  such 
persons  the  provisions  hereof  with  adequate  explanation  of  the  character  of  noncom- 
batant service  herein  defined,  and,  upon  such  explanations,  to  secure  acceptances 
of  assignment  to  the  several  kinds  of  noncombatant  service  above  enumerated ;  and 
whenever  any  person  is  assigned  to  noncombatant  service  by  reason  of  his  religious 
or  other  conscientious  scruples,  he  shall  be  given  a  certificate  stating  the  assignment 
and  reason  therefor,  and  such  certificate  shall  thereafter  be  respected  as  preventing  the 
transfer  of  such  persons  from  such  noncombatant  to  combatant  service  by  any  division, 
camp,  post,  or  other  commander  under  whom  said  person  may  thereafter  be  called 
to  serve,  but  such  certificate  shall  not  prevent  the  assignment  of  such  person  to  some 
other  form  of  noncombatant  8er\'ice  with  his  own  consent.  So  far  as  may  be  found 
feasible  by  each  division,  camp,  or  post  commander,  future  assignments  of  such 
persons  to  noncombatant  military'  service  will  be  restricted  to  the  several  detachments 
and  units  of  the  Medical  Department  in  the  absence  of  a  request  for  assignment  to 
Bome  other  branch  of  noncombatant  service  as  defined  in  paragraph  1  hereof. 

3.  On  the  first  day  of  April  and  thereafter  monthly,  each  division,  camp,  or  post 
commander  shall  report  to  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  for  the  information 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  names  of  all  persons  under  their 
respective  commands  'tt-iio  profess  religious  or  other  conscientious  gcruples  as  above 
described  and  who  have  been  unwilling  to  accept  by  reason  of  such  scruples,  assign- 
ment to  noncombatant  military  service  as  above  definied,  and  as  to  each  such  person 
BO  reported  a  brief,  comprehensive  statement  as  to  the  nature  of  the  objection  to  the 
acceptance  of  such  noncombatant  military  ser\'ice  entertained.  The  Secretary  of 
War  will  from  time  to  time  classify  the  persons  so  reported  and  give  further  directions 
as  to  the  disposition  of  them.  Pending  such  directiohs  from  the  Secretarj'  of  War, 
all  such  persons  not  accepting  assignment  to  noncombatant  service  shall  be  segregated 
as  far  as  practicable  and  placed  under  the  command  of  a  specially  qualified  officer 
of  tact  and  judgment,  who  will  be  instructed  to  impose  no  punitive  hardship  of  any 
kind  upon  them,  but  not  to  allow  their  objections  to  be  made  the  basis  of  any  favor 
or  consideration  beyond  exemption  from  actual  military  ser\dce,  which  is  not  extended 
to  any  other  soldier  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

4.  With  a  view  to  maintaining  discipline,  it  is  pointd  out  that  the  discretion  of 
courts-martial,  so  far  as  any  diall  be  ordered  to  deal  with  the  cases  of  persons  who  fail 
or  refuse  to  comply  with  lawful  orders  by  reason  of  alleged  religious  or  other  conscien- 
tious scruples,  should  be  exercised,  if  feasible,  so  as  to  secure  uniformity  of  penalties 
in  the  imposition  of  sentences  under  Articles  of  War  04  and  05,  for  the  willful  diso- 
bedience of  a  lawful  order  or  command.  It  will  be  recognized  tliat  sentences  imposed 
by  such  courts-martial,  when  not  otherwise  described  by  law,  shall  prescribe  con- 
finement in  the  United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks  or  elsewhere,  as  the  Secretary 
of  War  or  the  reviewing  authority  may  direct,  but  not  in  a  penitentiary;  but  this 
flhall  not  apply  to  the  cases  of  men  who  desert  either  before  reporting  for  duty  to  the 
military  authorities  or  subsequently  thereto. 

5.  The  Secretary  of  War  will  revise  the  sentences  and  findings  of  courtg-maftial 
heretofore  held  of  persons  who  come  within  any  of  the  classes  herein  described,  and 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  President  for  remedy,  if  any  be  needed,  sentences  and 
judgments  found  at  variance  with  the  proidsions  hereof. 

WooDRow  Wilson, 
The  White  House,  March  20,  1918, 
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Of  this  number,  80  per  cent  wore  charged  with  violations  of  the 
sixty-fourth  article  of  war,  the  specification  in  nearly  erery  instance 
being  that  the  accused  had  disobeyed  the  order  of  a  superior  officer 
to  perform  work  about  camp,  to  drill,  to  submit  to  vaccination  and 
innoculation,  to  sign  the  enlistment  card,  or  to  wear  the  uniform. 
The  maximum  sentence  imposed  on  men  convicted  on  this  charge 
was  50  years;  the  average  sentence  was  10  years.  In  95  cases,  sen- 
tence of  life^imprisonment  was  mitigated  to  25  yc^rs  by  the  reviewii^ 
authority. 

Approximately  12  per  cent  were  accused  and  convicted  of  deser- 
tion. In  these  cases  sentences  averaged  15  to  20  years.  In  one 
instance  the  deserter  was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment,  but  the 
reviewing  authority  reduced  the  term  to  25  years,  Anoth^  deserter 
was  sentenced  to  be  shot;  this  sentence  was  changed  by  the  review- 
ing authority  to  confinement  for  25  years. 

Violation  of  the  n'mety-sixth  article  of  war  was  charged  against 
5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  convicted,  the  specifications  being 
disloyal  utterances  and  abusive  language  against  tlie  United  States 
Government.  The  average  sentence  was  10  years  imprisonment; 
three  were  sentenced  to  terms  of  30  years,  and  m  five  cases  sentences 
to  life  imprisonment  were  changed  to  25  years. 

The  remaining  3  per  cent  were  charged  with  disobedience,  refusal 
to  submit  to  physical  examination,  failure  to  report  for  guard  duty, 
and  similar  oftenses.     The  sentences  averaged  10  years. 

(Vm)  THE  EMEBGENCY  FLEET  CLASSIFICATION  LIST. 

1.  Reasons  for  this  meusure. — When  the  United  States  entered  the 
World  War,  the  most  important  problem  with  wliich  our  Govern- 
ment was  confronted  was  that  of  raising  and  equipping  a  large  army. 
The  next  most  important  problem  was  that  of  transporting  to  France 
this  army  and  all  necessary  food,  ammunition,  and  material  for 
maintaining  it  in  the  field.  This  problem  reduced  itself  to  a  ques- 
tion of  ships. 

For  the  purpose  of  mobilizing  the  man-power  of  the  Nation  and  of 
raising  the  necessary  army,  Congress  enacted  the  Selective  Service 
Law.  This  law  left  the  deteils  of  administration  to  presidential  regu- 
lation, and  the  task  of  putting  the  law  into  execution  was  assigned  to 
this  office  whose  guiding  principle  has  been  and  is  ''military  effective- 
ness first.''  Military  effectiveness  is  closely  related  to  and  dependent 
upon  industrial  and  agricultural  effectiveness.  Therefore  the  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  needs  of  the  Nation  were  strongly  developed 
with  reference  to  deferments  under  the  first  draft.  But  wlien  a  war 
is  being  waged  on  a  battle  field  3,000  miles  from  our  coast  line,  mili- 
tary, industrial,  and  agricultural  effectiveness  are  attainal)le  only  by 
attaining  at  the  same  tune  marine  effectiveness,  next  in  importance 
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to  military  effectiveness.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  office  was 
vitally  interested  in  so  adjusting  the  incidence  of  the  military  draft 
as  to  make  it  consistent  with  marine  effectiveness. 

The  shipping  facilities  of  this  country  at  that  time  were  wholly 
inadequate  to  accomplish  the  great  task  of  transporting  the  Army 
to  France  and  maintaining  it  there.  We  did  not  have  the  ships. 
The  shipping  facilities  of  Great  Britain,  though  very  large,  were 
already  overtaxed  with  the  great  burdens  of  transporting,  feeding, 
and  maintaining  the  armies  which  Groat  Britain  had  placed  in  the 
field  on  all  fronts  and  of  transporting  food  from  different  parts  of 
the  world  to  England  for  the  sustenance  of  *the  civilian  population 
there.  Moreover,  the  loss  of  shipping  tonnage,  sunk  by  German 
submarines,  was  extremely  heavy  and  menacing.  On  April  12, 
1917,  in  a  speech  at  the  American  Luncheon  Club,  Premier  Uoyd 
George  sounded  his  clarion  call  to  America  for  ships:  ''The  road 
to  victory,  the  guarantee  of  victory,  the  absolute  assurance  of  victory, 
IB  to  be  found  in  one  word — Ships.  In  a  second  word — Ships.  In 
a  third  word — Ships.     I  see  that  America  fully  realizes  this.^' 

The  American  Government  immediately  formulated  and  put  into 
process  of  execution  an  extensive  shipbuilding  program  involving 
the  vast  enlargement  of  all  existing  shipyards,  the  building  outright 
of  many  new  shipyards,  and  the  transforming  of  numerous  established 
industrial  enterprises  into  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  fittings 
for  ships. 

Prior  to  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  it  is  esti- 
mated approximately  47,000  men  were  engaged  in  the  shipbuilding 
industry.  The  large  national  shipbuilding  program  now  under- 
taken called  for  such  tremendous  extensions  in  this  industry  that  the 
number  of  men  trained  and  skilled  in  shipbuilding  was  totally 
inadequate.  BbL-Qfitober,  1917,  it  was  estimated  there  were-112^Q0 
1111  n  o»P"|'|H1  III  Ii1ii|>biindinyj'  TliTt  Tt  soon  appeared  that  even  this 
number  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  the  project  forward.  The  problem 
presented  was  to  secure  labor  for  the  shipbuilding  industry,  and,  so 
far  as  consistent  with  the  military  necessities  of  the  Nation,  to  pro- 
tect the  organization  of  that  industry  against  continual  disorganiza- 
tion and  resultant  ineffectiveness  by  the  removal  of  its  employees 
who  were  registrants,  through  induction  into  the  mihtary  service 
under  the  Selective  Service  Law  and  regulations. 

This  office  undertook  to  cooperate  with  and  assist  the  sliipbuilding 
industry  so  far  as  was  possible  by  granting  a  special  deferment  of 
call  into  military  service  to  all  registrants  engaged  in  the  building 
and  manning  of  ships  under  the  supervision  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, and  the  recruiting  service  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board. 
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For  the  foregoing  reasons,  provisions  were  made  in  November, 
1917,  in  drafting  sections  152  to  155i  of  the  revised  Selective  Service 
Regulations  for  an  Emergency  Fleet  Classification  List.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  sections  of  the  regulations  was  twofold:  First,  to  defer 
and  postpone  the  call  for  military  service  of  aU  registrants  placed 
thereon  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  were  engaged  in  the  building 
of  ships  or  the  manufacture  of  fittings  therefor  under  the  supervision 
wthe  Navy  Department  or  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  or  were  in  training  for  or  actually  in 
service  as  mariners  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  recruiting 
service  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board;  second,  to  encourage 
men  to  engage  in  the  building  and  manning  of  ships.  Tliis  special 
deferment_ohiainfid  only  so  long  as  the  regis tr {in ts  remained  so 
engaged.  To  what  extent  these  regulations  proved  to  be  effective 
will  appear  later. 

2.  General  i)lan — (a)  Functions  of  the  office  of  the  Provost  Marshctl 
General. — Under  the  general  plan  for  Emergency  Fleet  classification 
listing  of  registrants,  as  provided  for  in  the  Selective  Service  Regula- 
tions, a  registrant  was_placed  on  the  EiTiftrg^np,y  Fla^f,  n]fl<^f|jgnfti.i/^Ti 
list,  and  granted  a  special  deferment  of  call  for  military  service,  at  the 
request  of  ah  aulHorized  officii  el -tile  Nayj  Department,  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  or  of 
the  recruithig  service  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 

The  conditions  precedent  entitling  a  registrant  to  Emergency  Fleet 
classification  listing  were:  First,  that  he  be  actually  employed  and 
engaged  in  the  building  of  ships  or  the  manufacture  of  fittings  there 
for,  or  be  in  training  for  or  actually  in  service  as  a  mariner;  second 
that  such  employment  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment or  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion, or  that  such  training  for  or  service  as  a  mariner  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  recruiting  service  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board ;  and  third,  that  a  request  for  such  listing  be  made  and  signed 
by  one  of  the  designated  officials,  as  specifically  set  forth  in  the  regu- 
lations, on  the  prescribed  P.  M.  G.  O.  Form  1024. 

Every  local  board  maintained  a  special  copy  of  the  classification 
list,  preceding  the  caption  of  which,  in  the  box  there  provided,  was 
written  in  bold  characters  the  words  ''Emergency  Fleet/'  Tlie  local 
board,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  above-mentioned  Emergency  Fleet 
request,  if  the  same  was  received  prior  to  the  mailing  to  the  registrant 
of  an  order  to  report  for  military  service,  forthwith  ent-ered  the  name 
of  such  registrant  on  the  Emergency  Fleet  classification  list  and  also 
entered  in  Column  29  of  the  original  classification  list,  opposite  the 
name  of  such  registrant,  the  letters  *'E.  F."  in  red  ink.  Tlie  classifi- 
cation of  such  registrant  upon  his  questionnaire,  and  all  process  pre- 
scribed in  the  selective  service  regulations  with  respect  to  him,  were 
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not  changed  by  placing  him  on  the  Emergency  Fleet  classification 
list,  except  that  so  long  as  he  remained  thereon  he  was  to  be  regarded 
as  not  available  for  military  service. 

Under  the  Selective  Service  Regulations,  first  edition,  effective 
December  15,  1917,  all  registrants,  irrespective  of  their  classification, 
whether  in  Class  I,  II,  III,  IV,  or  V,  were  ehgible  to  be  placed  on  the 
Emergency  Fleet  classification  list.  It  was  also  provided  that  the 
official  requesting  the  Emergency  Fleet  classification  listing  of  a 
r^istrant  should  make  a  monthly  report,  to,,  the  registrant's  local 
board,  stating  that  the  registrant  was  still  employed.  Each  local 
board  was  required  to  make  a  monthly  check  of  its  Emergency  Fleet 
(Classification  list;  and  in  the  event  the  monthly  report  wa.^  not 
received  by  the  local  board,  at  the  specified  time,  the  board  was 
required  to  remove  the  registrant  from  the  list.  On  June  25,  1918, 
local  boards  wore  instructed  that  these  reports  would  be  suspended 
for  June  and  July;  oiLJnly  80,  1018^  t.hri?sn.mQJit]ilx. report  were  in- 
definitely  suspended.  (Sec.  154,  note  1,  S.  S.  R.,  2d  ed.)  And  on  July 
23,  1918,  by  a  general  telegram  from  this  office,  the  placmg  of  Class 
I  men  on  the  list  by  the  Navy  Department  and  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  Emei^ency  Fleet  Corporation  (though  not  by  the 
Recruiting  Service  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board)  was  sus- 
pended.  (Sec.  153,  note  3,  S.  S.  R.,  2d  ed.) 

With  exception  of  the  removal  of  a  registrant  from  the  Emergency 
Fleet  classification  list  by  his  local  board  upon  failure  to  receive  the 
monthly  report  (which  exception  no  longer  obtains)  a  registrant 
could  not  be  removed  from  the  Emergency  Fleet  classification  list  by 
his  local  board  until  the  board  received  from  the  ofl[icial  who  made 
the  request  for  such  listing  in  the  first  instance  a  notice,  on  specified 
P.  M.  G.  O.  Form  1025,  that  the  registrant  was  no  longer  entitled  to  ' 
such  listing  and  should  be  removed  from  the  list.  Upon  the  receipt 
of  this  notice  the  local  board  forthwith  struck  the  registrant's  name 
from  the  list,  and  he.  immediately  became  once  more  subject  to  call 
for  miUtary  service  in  accordance  with  his  original  classification  and 
order  number. 

The  powers  and  functions  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General's  office 
with  respect  to  the  administration  of  the  Selective  Sers^ice  Regu- 
lations relating  to  Emergency  Fleet  classification  listing  were  super- 
visory and  directory.  The  details  of  the  operation  of  the  general 
plan  were  left  to  the  discretion  and  good  judgment  of  the  three  ship- 
building agencies.  They  acted  independently  of  each  other,  and 
adopted  slightly  different  systems  of  operation  to  meet  their  dif- 
ferent needs  and  conditions. 

(6)  Plan  of  operation  issued  hy  the  Navy  DepaHment, — The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  placed  the  administration  of  the  Selective  Service 
R^ulations  relating  to  Emergency  Fleet  classification  listing  of  em- 
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ployees  of  navy  yards  and  naval  stations  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mandants of  such  yards  and  stations.  The  commandants  selected 
those  registrants  employed  by  the  Navy  Department,  under  their 
supervision,  to  be  placed  on  the  Emergency  Fleet  classification  list, 
and  the  requests  on  P.  M.  G-  O.  Form  1024,  for  the  listmg  of  such 
regfetrants  were  made  by  the  commandant  direct  to  the  local  boards 
without  reference  to  the  Navy  Department. 

The  responsibility  for  the  selection  of  men  employed  by  private 
shipbuilding  plants  engaged  on  nav^  work  to  be  placed  on  the 
Emergency  Fleet  classification  list  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
superintending  constructors  at  such  plants,  and  in  these  cases  the 
requests  were  forwarded  to  the  commandant  of  the  naval  district  in 
which  the  plant  was  located  and  by  him  tq  the  local  boards. 

In  addition  to  the  private  shipbuilding  plants  actually  engaged  in 
building  ships  for  the  Navy  Department  there  were  several  hundred 
private  manufacturing  plants  throughout  the  country  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  fittings  for  ships.  In  these  cases  action  looking  to 
the  Emergency  Fleet  classification  of  his  employees  was  initiated  by 
the  contractor  in  each  case,  who  submitted  a  list  of  such  employee 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  through  the  naval  inspector  in  charge 
of  work  at  the  plant,  who  was  charged  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
with  the  duty  of  making  careful  investigation  in  each  case  of  the 
necessity  for  Emergency  Fleet  classification.  Tlie  list  was  passed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  or  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and,  in 
the  cases  oi  those  for  whom  Emergency  Fleet  classification  was 
approved,  the  inspector  forwarded  P.  M.  G.  O.  P^orm  1024  to  the 
commandant  of  the  naval  district  in  which  the  plant  was  located, 
who  thereupon  signed  and  forwarded  it  to  the  local  board,  retaining 
a  duplicate  in  his  files. 

(c)  Plan  of  operation  'used  hy  tTi-e  United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. — The  United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  for  purposes  of  admuiistering  the 
Selective  Service  Regulations  relating  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  classi- 
fication list,  designated  the  industrial  relations  division  of  the 
corporation  as  the  administrative  agency  .of  its  several  divisions  to 
deal  with  all  matters  pertaining  to  such  listing.  Tliis  division  as- 
signed the  same  to  its  draft  classification  and  transfer  branch  of 
labor  supply  section — the  branch  which  under  difTerent  designa- 
tions has  handled  this  work  smce  the  initial  publication  of  the  regu- 
lations. Until  June  1,  1918,  the  work  was  centered  at  the  home 
office  at  Washington.  Then  it  was  decentralized,  and  there  were 
established  branch  district  offices. 

The  various  shipyards  and  subcontractors,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
were  assigned  to  the  various  district  (or  branch)  offices  in  such  a 
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way  as  to  biing  each  plant  within  the  radius,  by  mail  or  otherwise, 
of  a  maximum  of  24-hour  personal  service.  These  employei-s  sub- 
mitted to  the  yard  representatives  of  the  industrial  relations  divi- 
sion stationed  at  the  shipyards,  or  inspectors  or  officers  inspecting  at 
the  industrial  plants,  as  the  case  might  be,  for  forwardmg  to  the 
proper  district  office  all  applications,  requests,  reports,  etc.,  required 
by  the  Selective  Service  Regulations.  All  applications,  requests, 
reports,  et<?.,  respecting  Emergency  Fleet  classification  listing  prepared 
or  compiled  for  forwarding  to  an  office  of  the  industrial  relations 
division,  or  to  the  home  office,  as  the  ciise  might  be,  were  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  yard  representative  or  inspector  making  inspections 
and  examinations  at  the  manufacturing  plant.  He  indicated  his 
approval,  disapproval,  comment,  or  suggestion,  upon  the  face  of  such 
application,  etc.,  or  attached  his  separate  memorandum  to  each 
copy  thereof  and  forwarded  the  same  to  the  district  office  of  the 
territory  in  which  such  yard  or  plant  was  located.  The  district 
offices,  if  Emergency  Fleet  classification  listing  was  deemed  proper, 
then  sent  requests  for  such  listing  on  P.  M.  G.  O.  Form  1024  to  the 
registrants*  local  boards.  The  dLstrict  offices  likewise  notified  the 
local  boai'ds  when  the  registrants*  names  should  be  removed  from 
the  Emergency  Fleet  classification  list  by  sending  a  notice  to  that 
effect  on  P.  M.  G.  O.  Form  1025. 

The  home  office  had  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  various  district 
offices.  It  indicated  and  directed  the  policies  to  be  followed,  pre- 
pared and  initially  distributed  all  forms  used,  and  handled  all  matters 
of  correspondence  relating  to  deferments.  Jlegular  inspections  were 
made  of  the  several  shipyards,  industrial  plants,  and  establishments 
as  to  all  matters  connected  with  Emergency  Fleet  listing,  and  reports 
were  transmitted  to  the  home  office  for  such  action  and  further  in- 
struction as  the  facts  justify  and  circumstances  demand. 

(d)  Plan  of  operation  used  by  the  recruiting  service  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board. — ^The  recruiting  service  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  for  administrative  purposes,  was  divided  into  seven 
feections.  Under  the  system  which  it  used  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  the  Selective  Service  Jlegidations,  each  section 
chief,  having  supervision  of  the  engineering  and  navigation  schools 
in  his  section,  mailed  P.  M.  G.  O.Form  1024,  in  behalf  of  the  reg- 
istrant, to  his  local  board,  upon  his  enrollment  in  any  of  these  schools. 
Immediately  upon  the  discharge  or  resignation  of  any  r^istrant,  the 
section  chief  immediately  mailed  P.  M.  G.  O.  Form  1025  to  the 
local  board.  Upon  graduation  from  any  of  these  schools,  the  reg-  * 
istrant  reported  to  the  agent  of  the  neare^st  sea-service  bureau,  and 
was  then  placed  in  sea  service.  Each  supervisor  of  sea  training, 
having  supervision  of  a  training  ship,  mailed  P.  M.  G.  O.  Form  1024, 
in  behalf  of  any  registrant  to  his  local  board,  upon  his  acceptance 
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aboard  the  training  ship;  and  immediately  upon  his  discharge  from 
the  service,  P.  M.  G.  O.  Form  1025  was  mailed  to  the  local  board. 
Upon  the  graduation  of  the  registrant  from  the  training  ship,  he  was 
sent  to  the  nearest  agent  of  the  sea-service  bureau  and  placed  in 
sea  service.  The  recruiting  service  also  placed  on  the  Emergency 
Yloet  list  a  small  number  of  experienced  mariners,  most  of  whom 
wore  classified  in  Class  I,  and  consequently  were  unable  to  ship 
unless  they  were  reclassified  in  Class  IV-B,  or  were  placed  on  the 
Emergency  fleet  hst.  All  these  mariners  signed  a  sea-service 
contract  to  servo  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  ^Reports,  registra- 
tions, and  placements  from  the  sea-service  agents  were  sent  in  daily 
to  headquarters  at  Boston. 

In  addition  to  being  placed  on  the  Emergency  Fleet  classifica- 
tion list,  registrants  under  the  supervision  of  the  recruiting  service 
were  issued  permits  for  passports  by  their  local  boards.  When  a 
registrant  was  discharged  by  the  recruiting  service  his  local  board 
was  so  notified  on  P.  M.  G.  O.  Form  1025,  and  his  permit  for  pass- 
port was  returned  to  his  local  boai*d. 

3.  Shipbuilding  labor-power  obtained  by  this  system, — ^The  numerical 
results  of  the  system,  as  shown  by  reports  received  from  the  various 
shipbuilding  agencies  and  compared  with  the  reports  received  from 
the  local  boards,  may  now  be  examined  (all  of  these  figures  being 
approximate  only,  because  of  the  complex  records  involved). 

The  total  number  of  registrants  placed  at  various  times  on  the 
Emergency  Fleet  classification  list  at  the  request  of  the  various 
agencies  was  202,819;  the  number  of  such  registrants  removed  from 
the  list  at  various  times  was  56,414;  leaving  a  net  total  of  registrants 
on  the  list  on  October  15,  1918^  as  146,435.  These  original  place- 
ments and  subsequent  cancellations  were  distributed  among  the 
three  shipbuildmg  agencies  as  follows: 

Table  15. — Emergency  Fleet  defennenta  as  reduced  h\j  later  action. 


1 

o 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


Emergency  Fleet  deferments  as  re<lucod  by  later  action. 


Total  Emergency  Fleet  deferments  originally 
granted 

Total  cancellations 

Navy  Department  - 

Total  deferments 

Cancellations 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation- 
Total  def(»remonta 

Cancellation.** 

Shipping  Board  Recruiting  Service — 

Total  deferments 

Cancellations 


uml>er. 

Tercent   ' 
of  deft'F- 
mcnts. 

202.  S49 
56, 414 

100.00 
27.81 

55,  653 
12,  749 

27.43 
6.28 

129,  897 
42,  291 

64.04 
20.  85 

17,299 
1,374 

8.53 
.68 

Per  cent 

of  total  can- 

ceUations. 


100.00 

22.60 

74.97 

2.43 
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The  net  total  number  of  registrants  on  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Classification  List,  on  October  15,  1918,  was  146,435;  distributed 
as  shown  in  Table  16  among  the  three  shipbuilding  agencies;  the 
same  table  shows  also  the  total  numbei^s  of  employees  in  the  respec- 
tive agencies: 

Table  16. — Emergency  fleet  {shipbuildiny)  entries — ratio  to  employees,  by  distrit^ts. 


1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


Emergency  fleet  (.shIpbiiiWinR)  entries — ratio  to 
employees,  by  districts. 


Per  cent 

Percent 

of  total 

Number 

ofl')taI 

emcrpeucy 

employees. 

lleet 
entries. 

Total  nhipping  employees 

Total    Emertrency  Fleet  entries    in 

force  Oct.l5,  1918 

Navy  Department — 

Total  employees 

Entered  Emergency  Fleet 


Shipping  Board  Recruiting  Service  — 

Total  employees 

Entered  Emergency  Fleet 

Emergency  Fleet  Coriwration — 

TotAl  employees 

Entered  Emergency  Fleet 


788,  755 

146, 435 

175,000 
42,904 

15,  925 
15, 925 

597, 830 

87,  606 


100.00 
18.57 


22. 19 
5.44 

2.02 
2.02 

75.  79 
11.11 

100.00 
29.30 
10.88 
59.82 


Of  these  146,435  registrants  on  the  list  on  October  15,  1918, 
48,374,  or  33  per  cent,  were  classified  in  Class  I;  the  distribution 
among  the  three  shipbuilding  agencies  being  as  shown  in  Table  17. 

Table  17. — Ratio  of  Euunjeiiry  Fleet  deferments  to  other  yrounds  for  deferment  for 

sh  ipb  uildiny  rey  istra nls. 


Ratio  of  Emergency  Fleet  defermonts  to  other  grounds  for 
delcrmeut  for  shipbuilding  registrants. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


Total  employeep,  ages  21-30  years  <  entered  as  Emer- 
gency Fleets 

ClaasI : 

Deferred  on  other  grounds 

Navy  Department — 

Total  entered  as  Emergencv  Fleet 

ClafisI * 

Deferred  on  other  grounds 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation — 

Total  entered  as  Emergency  Fleet 

Clasal 

Deferred  on  other  ground? 

Shipping  Board — Recruiting  Service — 


Number. 


Per  cent  of ;  Per  cent  d 
employees.      Class  I. 


Total  entered  as  Emergency  Fleet. 


ClassI 

Deferred  on  other  grounds 


146,  435 
48,  374 
98,  OGl 

42, 904 

9,297 

33,607 

87,  006 
26,  337 
61, 269 

15,  925 

12,  740 

3, 185 


100.00 

33. 03 
66.97 



100.00 

100.00 

21.67 
78.33 

19.22 

100.00 

30. 06 
69.94 

54.44 

100.00 

80.00 
20.00 

20.34 

4.  Operation  of  the  system, — (a)  Complaints, — Before  pointing  out  the 
effect  of  the  general  plan  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Classification  List, 
it  will  be  well  to  discuss  briefly  a  number  of  complaints  which  arose 
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in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  Selective  Service  Regu- 
lations concerning  the  list. 

Numerous  complaints  were  made  to  this  ofBce  by  individuals  and 
by  local  boards,  and  others  appeared  in  the  pubhc  press,  with  respect 
to  a  supposed  abuse  of  the  privilege  extended  \mder  these  regula- 
tions. The  complaints,  in  the  main,  alleged  that  registrants  in 
Class  I  sought  employment  in  the  shipbuilding  industry,  or  training 
or  service  as  mariners,  for  the  avowed  and  express  puq)ose  of  evading 
military  service  imder  the  Selective  Service  Regulations;  that  the 
industrial  estabUshments  under  the  supervision  of  the  privileged 
agencies  used  the  Emergency  Fleet  Classification  List  to  aid  and 
assist  personal  friends,  who  were  in  Class  I,  to  get  this  special  defer- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  evadbig  military  service;  and  that  regis- 
trants, who  were  professional  baseball  players,  were  placed  on  the 
list  to  exempt  them  from  military  service  when  called  in  the  sequence 
of  their  class  and  order  number.  On  the  other  hand,  this  office 
received  complaints  from  the  same  ofiicial  agencies,  to  the  effect 
that  local  boards  were  not  cooperating  with  them  in  the  administra- 
tion of  these  regulations,  and  arbitrarily  refused  to  honor  Emergency 
Fleet  requests,  or  removed  registrants  from  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Classification  List  without  authority. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  were  some  abuses  of  this  privilege  of 
being  placed  on  the  Emei^ency  Fleet  Classification  List.  Some 
registrants,  sought  employment  in  the  shipbuilding  uidustry  or  train- 
ing or.sersdce  as  mariners,  intentionally  and  in  such  manner  as  to 
clearly  demonstrate  that  they  were  actuated  solely  by  their  desire 
to  evade  military  service.  Some  registrants  were  assisted  in  getting 
on  the  Emergency  Fleet  Classification  List  by  personal  friends,  who 
were  operating  industrial  plants  imder  the  supervision  of  the  Navy 
Department  or  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  in  order  that  they 
might  in  this  manner  avoid  being  drafted.  An  attempt,  which  from 
the  newspaper  reports  seemed  to  be  an  organized  plan,  w^as  made 
by  some  professional  baseball  players  to  get  on  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Classification  List,  in  order  to  avoid  being  called  for  militarj^  service, 
and  thus  to  continue  to  play  ball.  » 

How  many  cases  of  abuse  of  the  forgoing  character  there  were,  it 
is  impossible  to  state.  However,  every  case  in  which  a  complaint  of 
the  foregoing  nature  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  office  was 
promptly  and  thoroughly  investigated.  Where  the  facts  showed  an 
abuse  of  the  privilege  of  Emergency  Fleet  classification  listmg,  the 
registrant  was  forthwith  removed  from  the  Emergency  Fleet  Classifi- 
cation List  by  the  supervising  agency. 

With  respect  to  the  complaints  of  an  organized  attempt  on  the 
part  of  professional  baseball  players  to  be  placed  on  the  Emergoncy 
Fleet  Classification  List  to  evade  military  service,  this  office,  immedi- 
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ately  upon  having  the  matter  brought  to  its  attention,  made  an 
investigation.  The  investigation  showed  that  such  individual 
attempts  were  being  made,  and  that  in  a  few  instances  baseball 
players  had  been  placed  on  the  list  and  were  being  permitted  to 
continue  to  play  baseball  by  their  employers,  who  required  them  to 
do  only  a  nominal  amount  of  work  in  connection  with  the  building 
of  ships  or  the  manufacture  of  fittings  therefor.  With  the  cooperation 
of  the  three  agencies,  this  office  promptly  put  an  end  to  this  practice. 
Where  an  abuse  of  this  nature  was  found,  the  registrant  was  removed 
from  the  Emergency  Fleet  Classification  List  at  once,  thereupon 
automatically  becoming  subject  to  call  for  military  service  in  the 
sequence  of  his  class  and  order  number. 

The  officials  in  authority  in  the  three  shipbuilding  agencies,  cooper- 
ated with  and  assisted  this  office,  in  every  way  in  their  power,  by 
making  investigations  of  all  complaints  and  in  removing  registrants 
who  were  found  to  be  improperly  placed  on  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Classification  List  or  were  found  to  have  abused  this  privilege. 

How  many  such  registrants  sought  employment  in  the  shipbuild- 
ing industry,  or  training  or  service  as  mariners,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  special  deferment  granted  by  the  Selective  Service 
Regulations  governing  the  Emergency  Fleet  Classification  List,  can 
not  be  estimated  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  But  it  must  be  noted 
that  this  motive  in  and  of  itself  did  not  constitute  an  abuse  of  the 
special  privilege.  The  regulations  permitted  this  listing,  and  it  was 
realized  that  many  would  avail  themselves  of  it  by  seeking  such 
employment.  In  fact,  one  of  the  purposes  of  these  special  regulations 
was  to  induce  laborers  to  seek  this  essential  employment.  If  any 
registrants  did  so  from  this  motive,  and  if  there  were  no  elements  of 
abuse  (such  as  failing  to  report  to  local  boards  when  ordered  and  then 
seeking  this  employment  as  a  protection,  or  such  as  shirking  in  their 
work),  and  if  they  were  placed  on  the  Emergency  Fleet  Classification 
List  in  the  prescribed  way,  and  if  they  conscientiously  performed  their 
duty  while  so  employed,  they  acted  clearly  within  their  rights. 
They  performed  work  of  immense  value  to  the  Government,  and 
contributed  materially  and  eflFectively  to  the  winning  of  the  war. 
And  this  office  has  no  criticism  to  offer  for  such  a  course  of  action. 

With  reference  to  complaints  made  by  the  Navy  Department,  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  the  Recruiting  Service  that  local 
boards  failed  to  honor  Emergency  Fleet  requests  and  removed 
r^istrants  from  the  Emergency  Fleet  classification  list,  in  some 
instances  arbitrarily  and  without  authority,  it  may  bo  stated  that, 
although  there  was  cause  for  complaint  in  a  number  of  cases,  yet  on 
the  whole  the  local  boards  responded  to  and  cooperated  with  these 
departments  and  this  office  in  a  splendid  manner.  The  boards 
acted  under  trying  conditions  and  were  subject  to  great  pressure  in 
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the  matter  of  classifying  registrants  and  filling  quotas  under  the  large 
calls  which  were  being  made  upon  them,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the 
natural  resentment  aroused  in  some  communities  on  account  of 
individual  cases  of  personal  abuse  of  the  regulations  by  r^istrants  or 
tlicir  employers.  The  large  majority  of  cases  in  which  it  was  allied 
that  local  boards  refused  to  honor  requests  proved  upon  investiga- 
tion to  be  cases  in  which  the  requests  failed  to  reach  the  boards 
because  of  incorrect  or  insufficient  addresses  used  in  mailing  out  the 
requests  or  because  the  cards  were  lost  in  the  mails  or  because  the 
requests  reached  the  boards  after  they  had  mailed  orders  to  the 
registrants  to  report  for  military  service.  The  number  of  cases 
where  the  boards  arbitrarily  declined  to  honor  Emergency  Fleet 
requests  was  almost  negUgible,  and  this  ofl[ice  in  such  cases  im- 
Miediately  took  steps  to  correct  any  mistakes  the  boards  might  have 
made  and  pointed  out  to  the  boards  their  errors  and  the  necessity  of 
complying  strictly  with  the  provisions'  of  the  Selective  Service 
Regulations. 

(6)  General  results  of  the  measure. — Tlie  interesting  question  now 
remains,  whether  or  not  the  plan  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  classification 
list  accompUshed  the  desired  and  expected  results. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  Emergency  Fleet  Classification  List,  as  a 
measure  for  the  purpose  of  deferring  and  postponing  the  call  for 
militar}'^  service  of  all  registrants  placed  thereon,  was  entirely  effective 
and  satisfactory.  Thus  one  of  the  expected  results,  though  perhaps 
the  least  important,  was  accomplished. 

With  respect  to  the  success  of  the  plan  as  a  means  of  assisting  and 
forwarding  the  execution  of  the  national  shipbuilding  program,  we 
have  to  depend  for  an  answer  upon  the  figures  given  above  and  upon 
the  opinions  of  the  officials  of  the  Navy  Department,  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  and  the  Recruiting  Service. 

On  October  15,  1918,  there  were  (Table  16)  approximately  788,755 
men  engaged  in  the  building  of  ships  or  the  manufacture  of  fittings 
therefor  or  in  training  for  service  as  mariners  under  the  supervision 
of  these  three  departments  oi-  agencies  of  the  Government.  Of  this 
total  numl)er  about  one-fifth,  or  to  be  exact  18.57  per  cent,  were  on 
the  Emergency  Fleet  classification  list.  It  would  thus  appear, 
at  first  impression,  that  tlie  shipbuilding  industry  secured  one-fifth 
of  its  present  force,  or,  approximately,  146,435  men,  through  the 
assistance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Selective  Service  Regulations 
relating  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  classification  list.  If  this  is  true, 
it  can  be  said  at  once  that  the  extent  of  the  assistance  thus  rendered 
to  the  shipbuilding  industry  by  the  Emei^ency  Fleet  classification 
list  n^gulations,  relative  to  its  general  labor  force,  was  large  and 
material  and  that  the  plan  was  entirely  successful. 
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When,  however,  the  statistics  giren  above  are  examined  more 
closely,  and  other  matters  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  become 
evident  that  it  can  not  be  said  or  assumed  that  all  of  the  146,435 
registrants  sought  this  employment  by  reason  of  desiring  to  be  placed 
on  the  Emergency  Fleet  classification  list.  In  addition  to  a  desire 
for  the  special  deferment,  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  least  two 
other  motives  actuated  men  who  sought  employment  in  the  ship- 
building industry,  to  ^\^t:  A  patriotic  sense  of  duty  to  assist  the 
Government  in  one  of  the  most  inxj^ortant  undertakings  assumed  by 
the  Government  in  connection  Avith  the  waging  of  the  war;  and  a 
desire  to  secure  the  high  wages  which  were  being  paid  employees  in 
this  industry.  The  further  questions  are,  what  percentage  of  the 
146,435  registrants  went  into  the  shipbuilding  industry  by  reason  of 
a  patriotic  desire  to  aid  the  Government  in  this  important  work; 
what  percentage  sought  this  employment  because  of  tlie  high  wages; 
and  what  percentage  was  actuated  by  a  desire  to  secure  the  special 
deferment.  The  truth  probabh^  is  tliat  th(>se  men  W(Te  actuated 
by  mixed  motives,  so  it  is  impossible  to  answer  the  foregoing  questions 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

If  we  must  rely  entirely  on  the  figures  for  our  answer,  then  wo  should 
be  compelled  to  say  that  of  the  146,435  registrants  on  the  Emergency 
Fleet  classification  list,  the  number  who  sought  this  listing  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  special  deferment  would  be  represi^nted  by  the 
number  of  men  on  said  list  who  are  in  Class  I,  and  the  number  who 
sought  this  employment  for  other  reasons  would  be  represented  by 
the  number  of  men  on  said  list  who  were  in  deferred  classes  on 
dependency  or  industrial  grounds.  If  this  is  a  correct  basis  for  an 
answer  to  th6  question  of  the  effectivenoss  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Classification  List  regulations  as  a  means  of  causing  registrants  to 
seek  this  character  of  employment,  it  would  appear  (Table  17)  that 
the  metisure  of  success  of  this  j)lan,  in  the  number  of  men  secured, 
is  48,374  men  (the  number  of  Class  I  men)  or  approximately  one- 
twentieth — to  bo  more  exact,  6  per  cent — of  the  total  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  shipbuilding  industry. 

Not  all  of  the  Class  I  men,  however,  sought  this  employment  for 
tho  purpose  of  getting  a  deferment  of  call.  So  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  foregoing  figures  can  not  be  taken  as  a  true  indication  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Chxssification  List  regulations. 
If  we  relied  solely  upon  the  figures,  we  should  be  compelled  to  assume 
that  the  total  number  of  men  secured  by  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Classification  regulations  was  only  about  6  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  men  employed.  If  this  were  true,  it  could  be  very  easily  said  that 
the  shipbuilding  industry  did  not  need  the  assistance  of  this  office, 
and  that  the  success  and  effectiveness  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Classi- 
fication List  plan  was  small  and  rather  negligible. 
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But  we  must  not  rely  solely  upon  the  figures.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  need  for  large  numbers  of  men  in  this  industry  was 
urgent.  Great  publicity  was  needed  to  place  this  urgent  need  be- 
fore the  country,  and  there  was  no  more  effective  way  to  do  it  than 
to  link  the  matter  with  the  administration  of  tJie  Selective  Service 
law.  By  so  doing,  this  urgent  need  was  at  once  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  in  every  section  of  the  country.  And  it  is  a 
fact  that  immediately  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Classification  List  regulations,  there  was  a  rush  of  men  to  enter 
the  employment  of  shipytirds  and  industrial  establishments  ongaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  fittings  therefor.  It  is  stated  by  the  Navy 
Department,,  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  and  its  Recruiting  Service,  that  in  their  opinion  these 
regulations  were  entirely  successful  in  aiding  and  assisting  them  to 
secure  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  carry  forward  the  national 
shipbuilding  program.  This  opinion  is  further  substantiated  by 
the  fact  that  at  the  tune,  July  23,  1918,  when  this  office  suspended 
the  regulations  with  respect  to  the  j)lacing  of  Class  I  men  on  the  list 
by  the  Navy  Department  and  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
they  both  objected,  fearing  that  the^^  could  not  secure  the  addi- 
tional number  of  men  tliey  were  needing  and  would  need  in  the 
future  without  this  special  privilege. 

Based  on  the  figures  at  hand,  we  would  have  to  say  that  the  number 
of  men  secured  by  means  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Classification  List 
regulations  was  somewhere  between  48,374  men  and  146,435  men. 
If  we  took  the  mean  of  these  numbers,  then  it  could  be  said  that  97,405 
men  were  secured,  or  12  per  cent  of  the  total  number  employed. 
This  perhaps  is  as  nearl}^  accurate  an  estimate  as  could  bo  reached. 

With  respect  to  the  success  of  the  regulations  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  Recruiting  Service  of  the  United  States 
Sliipping  Board,  it  will  be  noted  (Table  17)  that  of  the  15,925 
registrants  so  listed  12,740,  or  80  per  cent,  were  in  Class  I.  It  will 
therefore  appear  at  once  that  without  the  Emergency  Fleet  Classi- 
fication List  regulations  the  Recruiting  Service  would  have  been 
so  badly  crippled  as  to  render  it  practically  ineffective.  In  fact,  it 
could  not  have  operated  at  all. 

It  may  be  safely  stated,  therefore,  that  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Classification  List  i-egulations  accomplished  the  expected  result  of 
causing  many  registrants  and  other  persons  to  seek  employment  in 
the  ship  building  industry,  and  in  this  manner  greatly  assisted  the 
Navy  Department  and  the  United  States  Shipphig  Board  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  in  the  execution  of  the  national  shipbuilding 
program. 
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(IX)  THE  WOKE  OB.  FIGHT  OKDEB. 


1.  Origin  and  purpose. — Oq_Mfty  [7,  191§,  tha  gQ-cflJlad  ' ' Work 
orjghti.'  order  was  promulgatotl ;  it  was,  in  form,  an  amendment  to 
Set-tion  131  of  the  Selective  Scrvic«  Regulations.  Its  genesis  was  as 
follows : 

Th<!  selective  service  draft  was  in  itself  a  purely  military  measure. 
But  inherent  in  its  administration  by  the  President  was  the  neces- 
sity of  so  eraployijjg  it  as  to  minimize  the  disturbance  U>  industry 
and  agricidture,  and  to  preserve  the  civic  processes  necessary  to  the 
mililaiy  estuhlishment  and  national  welfare  during  the  emorgoncy. 
Constantly,  therefore,  it  required  a  watchful  adjustment  to  tho 
issues   thus  developing  in   the  industrial  situation. 

For  some  months  before  the  date  of  promulgation,  one  aspect  of 
these  issues  bad  been  emphatically  revealed  by  the  experiences  of 
the  draft  and  by  the  comments  reaching  this  office.  The  spec- 
tacle had  been  not  infrequent  of  a  contingent  of  selectives,  taken 
by  tlu^  mciilenct!  of  the  -'ittft  ■7rdi"'-""'nl"ii?  fi-mn  r.irins  and  fae- 
Inrini'iinnd  marrhril  f'"'  ■inf!''!''""""*  *!"'■■"  '*'^  iit)vi|it.;  »f  i.lmii-  bfMllf 
t<JWTi,  poht  crowdw  of  sturdy  idlers  and  loafers  standing  at  tho  street 
comers  antlconlciiipliitiii  g  ^iKiitUy -their  own  inimiinily.  Tho 
^eciade  wasnot  a  pleasing  one  to  any  right-minded  citizen.  It 
demanded  direct  measures.  What  gave  those  idlers  that  immunity  i 
Tliey  were  in  Class  I;  but  they  chanc<*d  to  receive  hi^h  order  numbers 
in  the  drawing,  and  thus  hecnmeimmujiaia  their  idlcjieas,  mitU  their 
ofStrnTTumbors  miglrtJ***  reached.  The  romed^JaE-liMB  wns-RimpUi, 
v«;::^jet  TrrrmatTwhu  wns  idle betlBfwrjxidm"tIIo4ittf t merely  Imcausa 
his  omef  number  tiadlToTyet  beeji  reached;  to  requirohini  io  go 
prompUy  W  work.or  "be  inducted  immcJialoly  into  militajy-twrm-e, 
liis^.Blgh  iinior"niifflber.  being  canceled.  The  Army  and  Navj'  were 
taking  the  iheh"  who"were  besfable  physically  to  do  the  fighting. 
But  that  M'as  only  one  part  of  the  national  task  ijnpoaed  by  the 
war.  TliB  other  part,  the  part  that  fell  on  the  other  men,  was  to 
Bet  free  those  men  who  were  to  <lo  the  fighting.  Every  raan.who 
helped  to  set  free  a  fighting  man  was  helping  to  fight  and  win  the 
wftr. 

And  it  was  everj'  man's  duty  to  give  that  share  of  help.  That  duty 
to  work,  and  to  work  effectively,  was  the  foundation  of  tho  now 
measure,     "Work  or  fight";  there  was  no  other  alteiTiative. 

Another  class  of  fruitless  immunes  was  represented  by  those  who 
obtained  deferment  in  Classes  II,  lit  or  IV  on  grounds  of  depend- 
ency, but  who  were  not  engaged  in  productive  mdustries.  Those 
deferred  classes  were  meant  to  protect  domestic  relations  and  also 
economic  interests.  But.  thouaanJa,  iLnotJiundreda  .of .thousands, 
of  man  thus  deferred  for  deiiendency  were  jn^bviously_noaefificl- 
LpatiouB,  and    thus  theif  deferm^Ljsryed  no   eoonosiic-Ji 
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mrpose  whatever.  If  they  were  to  retain  their  immimitv,  they 
should  transfer  into  useful  and  Aff^nfivA  noriipfttminflj  qj-  efeflJiQiffiit 
their  immunity  of  "Hereiihent.  The  alternative  was  a  fair  one. 
The  Nation  should  hovTTorce  them  to  make  their  choice. 

There  was  a  popular  demand  for  the  organization  of  man  power. 
With  the  information  then  available,  however,  no  complete  read- 
justment by  transfer  of  individuals  from  one  useful  industry  to 
another  could  bo  attempted.  This  would  first  require  a  determina- 
tion of  the  grades  of  usefulness  for  all  industries — a  task  as  yet 
impracticable. 

'  However,  sheer  idleness  and  obviously  noneffective  occupation 
must  and  could  be  reached.  And  a  measure  which  would  achieve 
this  would  receive  instant  welcome  from  our  people  everywhere, 
and  would  give  substantial  relief  to  existing  needs. 

2.  Method, — How  could  this  be  done?  The  selective  service 
system  was  the  one  agency  of  law  as  yet  available  for  this  vital 
purpose. 

For  some  months  past  this  office  had  been  studying  its  possil^ilities; 
and  the  measure  which  finally  received  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  President  was  this : 

To  idlers  and  to  men  not  effectively  employed  was  to  be  given  the 
choice  between  military  service  and  effective  employment.  Every 
man,  within  the  draft  age,  at  least,  must  now  work  or  fight.  "Work 
or  fight''  was  to  be  the  slogan  from  now  onward. 

Naturally  this  regulation  must^take  account  of  all  reasonable  cir- 
cumstances of  excuses.  Idleness,  for  example,  would  be,  of  course, 
excusable  for  men  who  are  on  vacations  from  regular  work,  or  are  ill, 
or  can  not  at  the  time  find  employment  suitable  to  their  capacity, 
or  temporarily  unemployed  because  of  strikes  or  lockouts  or  other 
industrial  db^putcs.  So,  too,  employment  in  a  noneffective  occu- 
pation would  be  excusable  in  view  of  personal  circumstances  which 
would  not  permit  a  change  without  disproportionate  hardship  to 
the  Jt"!pcndents,  or  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  an  opening  for 
effective  employment  in  the  homo  community. 

But  it  was  believed  that  those  cu-cunLstancos  affecting  individual 
cases  could  all  be  handled  successfully  })y  the  knowledge  and  dis- 
cretion of  the  local  boards.  The  list  of  noneffective  occupations 
was  a  small  one,  and  reproi^ented  only  those  open  to  little  or  no 
controversy.  The  superb  work  of  the  local  and  district  boards  in 
administering  the  law  during  the  preceding  year,  their  accurate 
knowledge  of  local  conditions,  their  proved  wisdom  and  impartiality, 
all  combined  to  insure  a  fair  and  practical,  as  well  as  a  vigorous, 
enforcement  of  the  new  regulation.  The  law,  as  well  as  the  boards, 
would  deal  impartially  with  all  registrants  now  as  hitherto.  Wealth 
and  social  position  were  to  afford  no  immunity  from  its  operation. 
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Work  or  fight — such  was  the  fair  alternative  imposed  alike  upon  all. 
Every  assistance  would  bo  supplied  for  making  this  choice,  if  desired. 
The  boards  would  be  in  cooperation  with  employment  agencies, 
work  bureaus,  labor  representatives,  and  employers  of  all  kinds. 
An  opportunity  for  work  would  be  found  if  it  existed.  How  exten- 
sive would  be  the  additions  to  the  military  forces  could  not  be  foretold. 
But  it  was  certain  that  a  large,  if  not  the  largest,  part  of  the  result 
would  bo  felt  in  industrial  and  agricultural  activities.  The  moral 
and  psychological  effect  would  be  seen  in  the  choice  that  many  or 
most  would  make  to  get  promptly  into  the  ranks  of  effective  occu- 
pations. 

3.  Pr(mmons  of  the  rules. — In  general  the  rules  provided  that  any 
registrant  in  Class  I,  IT,  111,  or  IV,  who  after  due  notice  and  inves- 
tigation, with  opportunity  to  present  evidence,  was  found  ])y  a  local 
board  to  be  an  idler  or  to  be  engaged  in  a  nonproductive  occupation 
as  designated  and  defined  in  the  rules,  without  reasonable  excuse, 
which  finding  was  approved  on  review  by  the  district  board,  should 
suffer  the  withdrawal  of  his  deferred  classification,  if  any,  and  of  his 
order  number,  and  should  become  immediately  liable  to  induction 
into  military-  service. 

Wliile  the  principle  extended  pot(uitially  to  aU  nonproductive 
occupations,  and  while  all  registrants  in  deferred  classes  were  explic- 
itly urged  to  engage,  if  practicable,  m  some  emplojTnent  in  which 
thev  could  render  effectiA^c  assistance  to  the  Nation,  it  was  deemed 
advisable,  at  the  outset,  to  confine  the  legal  application  of  the  rules 
to  the  following  classes  of  registrants: 

(a)  Persons  engaged  in  the  serving  of  food  and  drink,  or  either,  in 
public  places,  including  hotels  and  social  clubs.     ^ 

This  definition  did  not  iiK^lude  managers,  clerks,  cooks,  or  other  employees 
unless  they  were  engaged  in  the  serving  of  food  and  drink,  or  either,  and  did  not 
apply  to  dining-car  waiters. 

(6)  Passenger-elevator  o[)erators  and   attendants,   and   doormen, 

footmen,  carriage  openere,  and  other  attendants  ui  clu])s,  hotels, 

stores,  apartment  houses,  office  buildings,  and  batliliouses. 

The  words  "other  attendants"  included  bell  boys,  and  also  included  porters 
unless  such  porters  were  engaged  in  heavy  work. 

(c)  Persons,  including  usliei-s  and  other  attendants,  engaged  and 
occupied  in  and  in  coimection  with  games,  sports,  and  amusements, 
excepting  owners  and  managers,  actual  performers,  includuig  musi- 
cians, in  legitimate  concerts,  operas,  motion  pictures,  or  theatrical 
performei-s  and  the  skUled  pei*sons  who  are  necessary  to  such  pro- 
ductions, performances,  or  presejitations. 

This  definition  did  not  include  public  or  private  chauffeurs  unless  they  were  pri- 
marily engaged  in  other  occupations  or  employments  defined  by  these  regulations 
aa  nonproductive. 
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(d)  Sales  clerks  and  other  clerks  employed  in  stores  and  other 
mercantile  establishments. 

This  definition  did  not  include  store  executives,  managers,  superintendents,  nor 
the  heads  of  such  departments  as  accounting,  financial,  advertising,  credit,  purchas- 
ing, delivery,  receiving,  shipping,  and  other  departments;  did  not  include  registered 
pharmacists,  or  registered  drug  clerks  employed  in  wholesale  and  retail  drug  stores 
or  establishments;  and  did  not  include  traveling  salesmen,  buyers,  delivery  drivers, 
electricians,  engineers,  carpet-layers,  upholsterers,  nor  any  employees  doing  heavy 
work  outside  the  usual  duties  of  clerks. 

The  words  'sales  clerks  and  other  clerks"  included  the  clerical  force  in  the  oflice, 
and  in  all  departments  of  stores  and  other  mercantile  establishments. 

The  words  "stores  and  other  mercantile  establishments"  included  both  wholesale 
and  retail  stores  and  mercantile  establishments  engage<l  in  selling  goods  and  wares. 

Excuses. — ^The  local  and  district  boards  were  directed  in  the  regu- 
lations to  consider  all  cases  with  sympath}'  and  common  sense,  and 
to  accept  the  following  a.s  reasonable  excuses  for  temporary  idleness 
or  for  nonproductive  occupation  or  employment: 

(a)  Sicknass. 

(b)  Reasonable  vacation. 

(c)  Lack  of  reasonable  opportunity  for  employment  in  any  occu- 
pation outside  of  those  designated  in  the  regulations  as  nonproductive. 

(d)  Temporary  absences  (not  regular  vacations)  from  regular 
employment,  not  to  exceed  one  week,  imless  such  temporary  absences 
were  habitual  and  frequent,  wore  not  to  be  considered  as  idleness. 

(e)  Where  there  were  compelling  domestic  circumstances  that  would 
not  permit  change  of  employment  b}'  the  registrant  Anthout  dis- 
proportionate hardship  to  his  dependents;  or  where  a  change  from  a 
nonproductive  to  a  productive  employment  or  occupation  would 
necessitate  the  removal  of  the  registrant  from  his  place  of  residence, 
and  such  removal  \<''ould,  in  the  judgment  of  the  board,  cause  unusual 
hardship  to  the  registrant  or  his  family;  or  when  such  change  of 
employment  would  necessitate  the  night  employment  of  women  under 
circumstances  deemed  by  the  board  unsuitable  for  such  emplo3"ment 
of  women,  boards  were  authorized  to  consider  any  or  all  of  such  cir- 
cumstance3  as  reasonable  excuse  for  nonproductive  employment. 

(/)  In  addition  to  the  cases  where  reasonable  excuses  might  be 
accepted  for  temporary  idleness  or  for  being  engaged  in  a  nonpro- 
ductive occupation  or  employment,  local  and  district  boards  had 
authority  under  the  regulations  to  withhold  or  postpone  action  for  a 
reasonable  time  in  cases  where  it  appeared  that  the  registrant,  in  good 
faith  was,  or  had  been,  seeking  productive  employment,  and  that  such 
reasonable  postponement  would  have  enabled  him  to  secure  such  em- 
ployment. Local  boards  were  instructed  to  cooperate  with  the  State 
directors  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  or  local  agents 
of  such  service  when  advised  of  their  appointment  and  location,  in 
order  that  this  agency  of  the  Government  might  be  enlisted  to  assist 
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registrants  engaged  in  nonproductive  occupations  or  employments 
to  obtain  work  of  a  productive  character  as  soon  as  possible  and  with 
the  least  hardship  or  inconvenience.  To  this  end  local  boards  were 
to  furnish  to  such  directors  or  agents  the  names  and  addresses  of 
registrants  to  whom  notice  to  appear  was  given;  to  furnish  such 
directors  or  agents  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  registrants  who 
might  inquire  for  information  in  respect  of  a  change  of  employment, 
and  to  refer  all  registrants  requesting  such  information  to  the  directors 
or  agents  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service. 

4 .  Enforcem  cnt  of  the  rules.  — ^That  the  rules  met  wdth  popular  approv- 
al is  amply  proved  by  the  volume  of  editorial  commendation  with  which 
the  press  greeted  their  promulgation.  As  was  anticipated,  the  rules 
proved  in  large  measure  self-executing,  the  prompting  of  conscience 
and  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  causing  thousands  of  men  to  seek 
productive  employment  without  awaiting  notice  from  their  local 
boards.  For  this  reason  the  reports  of  the  boards,  summarized  below, 
by  no  means  show  the  full  effect  of  the  rules. 

(a)  Formal  action  by  hoards, — ^The  figures  showing  the  action  of  local 
and  district  boards  ta  enforcing  the  regulations  are  as  follows: 

Table  18. — Work  or  fight  order;  cases  disposed  of. 


3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


Work  or  flg^t  order;  cases  disposed  <^. 


Total  registrants  notified  by  local  boards  to  appear 
Rcfi:istrant8  changing  occupation  without  fur- 

tner  action 

Cases  pending 

Registrants  failing  to  change  and  certified  to 

district  boards 

Held  to  be  nonproductive  or  idle 

ITeld  not  to  be  nonproductive  or  idle. . . 
Not  disposed  of  or  not  reported 


Number. 


118, 541 

54,313 
50,451 

13, 777 
2,695 
5,608 
5,474 


Per  cent  of 

notlHod  to 

appear. 


100.00 

45.82 
42.56 

11.62 


Per  cent  of 

certiflcd  to 

district 

boards. 


100.00 
19.56 
40.71 
39.73 


(1)  It  thus  appears  that  of  118,541  registrants  who  were  notified 
to  appear  on  account  of  idleness  or  nonproductive  occupations, 
45.82  per  cent  changed  to  productive  occupations  without  further 
action  by  the  boards,  while  11.62  per  cent  were  certified  with  the 
finding  and  recommendation  of  the  local  boards,  to  the  district 
boards  for  final  decision. 

(2)  The  large  number  of  registrants  whose  cases  were  reported  as 
pending  before  the  local  boards,  being  42.56  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  notified  to  appear,  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  provision 
in  the  regulations  which  authorizes  the  boards  *'to  withhold  or 
postpone  action  for  a  reasonable  time  in  eases  where  it  appears 
that  the  registrant,  in  good  faith,  is,  or  has  been,  seeking  productive 
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-'  employment,  and  that  such  reasonable  postponement  will  enable 
him  to  secure  such  employment." 

.  (3)  It  fm'ther  appears  that  of  the  total  number  of  cases  certified 
-to  them,  the  district  boards,  on  August  25,  1918,  had  disposed  of 
G0.27  per  cent. 

(4)  It  further  appears  that  of  the  registrants  disposed  of  by  the 
district  boards,  19.56  per  cent  were  hold  to  be  idle  or  nonproductively 
employed  without  reasonable  excuses,  while  40.71  per  cent  were 
held  either  to  be  productively  employed  or  to  have  a  reasonable 
excuse  for  idleness  or  nonproductive  employment. 

(5)  Except  in  the  few  cases  in  which  an  appeal  to  the  President 
was  taken  and  a  stay  of  induction  pending  such  appeal  was  granted, 
the  boards  withdrew  the  deferred  classification,  if  any,  and  the  order 
number  of  the  registrants  who  were  held  to  be  idle  or  nonproductivoly 
employed;  and  they  became  immediately  liable  to  induction.  The 
total  number  of  appeals  to  the  President  in  this  class  of  cases  was 
only  4. 

(6)  Collateral  evidence  of  the  effect  of  the  rules, — Realizing  that  a 
iTirgc  number  of  registrants  must  have  sought  productive  employ- 
ment without  awaiting  notice  from  the  local  boards,  inquiry  was 
made,  tlirough  the  Unit<*d  States  Employment  Service  and  the 
United  Stat<>s  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  rules  upon  the  volume  of  applications  for  productive 
employment.  Accurate  figures  were  not  obtainable;  but  reports 
from  the  Employment  Service  in  eight  cities,  viz,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and 
St.  Louis,  indicated  tliat  up  to  August  1,  1918,  about  40,000  men 
had  sought  j)roductive  employment  as  a  result  of  the  regulations;, 
and  rc^ports  from  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  showed  that  in 
a  majority  of  the  yards  and  plants  under  its  control  there  was,  at 
least  for  a  time,  an  average  increase  of  more  than  20  per  cent  in 
applications  for  employment. 

In  view  of  these  repoits,  as  well  as  of  the  leports  of  the  local  boards 
and  of  information  received  from  other  sources,  it  is  believed  to  be  a 
conservative  estimate  that  the  Work  or  Fio;lit  Kules  have  resulted 
in  the  movement  of  at  least  137,255  men  to  productive  occuj)ation. 

There  is  much  t(^stimony  to  the  effect  tluU  the  rules  have  been  in 
large  measure  self-executing.     A  Chicago  board  says: 

We  estimate  that  the  piil^licity  given  the  Work  or  Fight  Order  caused  450  of  our 
meu  to  change  occupations,  and  our  interviews  with  the  registrants  added  35  to  that 
number,  making  a  total  of  485  changes. 

An  Indiana  board  reports  a  similar  experience,  as  follows: 

The  Work  or  Fight  order  has  done  wonders;  in  fact,  it  i«i  one  of  the  bright  shining 
8i)otfi  of  tlie  war.  When  the  order  wa«  promulgated,  we  started  out  to  enforce  the  law, 
but  found  that  most  of  the  people  had  anticipated  our  action;  so  we  had  little  to  do. 
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Many  boards  appear,  indeed,  to  have  relied  on  the  moral  effect  of 
the  rules,  and  to  have  made  no  great  effort  to  enforce  them  by  board 
action.    A  Kansas  board,  for  instance^  says: 

The  Work  or  Fight  order  was  not  invoked  by  na.  The  slackers  "beat  us  to  it "  and 
went  to  work.  In  our  estimation,  that  order  was  of  great  importance,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  men  turned  into  the  Army  or  into  industry,  but  because  of  its  eflect 
on  the  country  at  large,  ft  showed  all  the  people  that  the  Government  was  driving 
with  a  "tight  rein  "  and  was  on  the  job  with  a  thoroughness  and  determination  which 
we  had  not,  till  then,  understood. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  the  Work  or  Fight  order  anomalously  cam()  to 
bo  the  one  effective  door  of  entrance  for  the  fighting  patriot,  as  th(» 
following  incident  illustrates: 

A  young  man  in  a  certain  town  felt  it  his  duty  to  fight  for  his  country;  but  his  wife 
absolutely  refused  to  give  her  consent,  and  so  informed  the  local  board.  The  young 
fellow  held  a  good  position  with  a  local  concern,  so  he  just  quit  his  job,  became  a 
loafer,  and  the  local  board  was  compelled  to  send  him  to  the  Army  under  the  Work  or 
Fight  rule.    He  Buie  outwitted  her. 

But  even  the  potent  Work  or  Fight  order  proved  powerless  to 
help  this  older  patriot  who  sought  to  invoke  its  aid: 

I  am  writing  you  to  inform  you  that  I  think  your  Work  or  Fight  order  is  all  right, 
only  you  have  not  put  the  age  limit  high  enough.  There  are  plenty  of  men  past  50 
who  are  better  able  to  work  than  some  who  are  younger.  Now  I  want  to  be  useful  to 
the  Government  in  this  crisis,  but  as  I  am  53  years  old  they  do  not  seem  to  want  my 
help.  I  have  tried  several  times  to  get  in  the  Army,  the  same  answer  every  time, 
**You  are  too  old."  Now  please  forget  how  old  I  said  I  was,  and  get  me  a  good  job; 
there  is  no  work  going  on  at  this  place,  but  my  hat  is  in  the  ring.  I  am  ready  to  work 
or  fight  provided  the  chance  is  given  me. 
Yours  for  Victor}'. 

The  variety  of  situations,  however,  that  developed  under  the  Work 
or  Fight  order  was  endless;  the  following  must  suflBce  as  a  final 
illustration: 

We  had  one  registrant  who  professed  that  it  was  against  his  religion  to  work.  He 
certainly  lived  up  to  his  religion,  too.  He  was  always  loafing  around  on  the  streets 
or  in  the  pool  hall.  His  father  was  forced  to  support  him  or  turn  him  out,  and  chose 
the  former.  His  friends  and  relatives  had  tried  to  persuade  him  to  go  to  work,  but  in 
vain.  Finally  the  draft  came  along,  the  idle  one  was  registered,  and  classified.  One 
day  the  father  came  into  the  ofiice  and  told  us  about  the  boy — which  was  quite  imnec- 
essary,  as  we  were  entirely  familiar  with  the  situation.  He  asked  us  if  we  could  not 
help  him  out  and  try  to  get  the  boy  to  go  to  work.  We  told  him  that  we  would  try. 
So  the  next  day  we  served  a  notice  on  the  boy,  "You  will  either  have  to  go  to  work 

or  fight."    He  looked  at  us  quite  calmly,  and  said  "D the  work.    I'll  fight." 

Just  then  a  call  was  issued;  so  we  inducted  him  and  sent  him  to  fight.    We  later 
learned  that  he  had  developed  into  an  excellent  soldier. 

(c)  Effect  on  different  occupations. — The  several  classes  of  occupa- 
tions enumerated  in  the  rules  varied,  of  course,  both  in  their  numl)oi*s 
and  in  their  relative  amenabiUty  to  the  influence  of  the  order.  Just 
how  widely  the  effect  of  the  order  varied  as  to  the  occupations  covered 
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can  not  be  ascertained  with  entire  accuracy;  but  the  following  table 
compiled  from  reports  by  local  boards  gives  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
relative  effect: 

Table  19. — Occupational  distribution  of  work  or  fight  rulings. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


Occupational  distribution  of  work  or  fight  rulings. 


Total  registrants  notified  by  local  boards  to  ap- 
pear, by  occupations 

(aS  Food  or  drink  service 

(6)  Attendants  at  doors,  etc 

ic)  Amusements 
d)  Domestic  service 
e)  Clerical  service 
die 

Total  r^iBtrants  changing  without  further  action 

Ja^  Food  or  drink  service 

6)  Attendants  at  doors,  etc 

Jc)  Amusements 

a)  Domestic  service 

(e)  Clerical  service 

Idle 


Number. 


118,  541 

43,551 

9,745 

8,950 

8,  556 

40,405 

7,334 

54,313 

17,889 

4,  725 

3,715 

4,429 

17, 320 

6,235 


Per  cent 

notified  to 

appear. 


100.00 
36.74 
8.22 
7.55 
7.22 
34.08 
6.19 


Per  cent 
changing 
occupa- 
tions. 


100.  OO 

32.94 

8.70 

6.84 

8.15 

31.89 

11.48 


(d)  BasebdU, — Following  the  promulgation  of  the  rules,  there  was 
great  popular  interest  in  the  status  of  professional  baseball  players 
and  the  effect  of  the  rules  upon  organized  baseball.  In  the  case  of 
Edward  Ainsmith,  which  was  appealed  from  the  district  board 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  War 
annoimced  on  July  20,  1918  (Official  Bulletin,  July  20,  1918),  that 
the  decision  of  the  district  board,  holding  baseball  to  be  a  non- 
productive occupation  within  the  purview  of  the  rules,  was  affirmed. 
The  chief  argument  of  the  appellant  was  that  the  discontinuance  of 
baseball,  which  afforded  wholesome  outdoor  relaxation  to  such  large 
numbers  of  the  American  people,  ^' would  work  a  social  and  industrial 
harm  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  military  loss  iQvolved.''  On  this 
the  Secretary  of  War  commented  in  part  as  follows: 

The  stress  of  intensive  occupation  in  industry  and  commerce  in  America,  in  normal 
times,  is  such  as  to  give  the  highest  importance  and  social  value  to  outdoor  recreation. 
It  may  well  be  that  all  of  the  persons  who  attend  such  outdoor  sports  are  not  in  need  of 
them;  but  certainly  a  very  large  preponderance  of  the  audiences  in  these  great  national 
exhibitions  are  helped,  physically  and  mentally,  and  made  more  efficient,  indus- 
trially and  socially,  by  the  relaxation  that  they  there  enjoy.  But  the  times  are  not 
normal;  the  demands  of  the  Army  and  of  the  country  are  such  that  we  must  all  make 
sacrifices,  and  the  nonproductive  employment  of  able-bodied  persons,  useful  in  the 
national  defense,  either  as  military  men  or  in  the  industry  and  commerce  of  our 
country,  can  not  be  justified.  The  country  will  be  best  satisfied  if  the  great  selective 
process  by  which  our  Army  is  recruited  makes  no  discriminations  among  men,  except 
those  upon  which  depend  the  preservation  of  the  business  and  industries  of  the  country 
essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 
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The  officers  of  organized  baseball  immediately  petitioned  for  an 
order  extending  to  October  15,  1918,  the  period  within  which  their 
players  should  be  required  to  seek  productive  employment,  alleging 
that  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  would  cause  the  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  baseball,  and  that  they  had  not  had  sufficient  notice  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  conditions  resulting  from  the  order  in  the  Ainsmith 
case.  A  hearing  was  had  before  the  Provost  Marshal  General, 
who  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  it  was  not  clear  to  him 
that  the  game  would  have  to*  be  discontinued  if  the  order  were  made 
immediately  applicable;  but  the  Secretary,  on  Jidy  27,  1918,  directed 
that,  *'in  order  that  justice  may  be  done  to  the  persons  involved,'' 
the  appUcation  of  the  rules  to  baseball  players  be  postponed  to 
September  1.  (Official  Bulletin,  July  27,  1918.)  Subsequently, 
the  application  of  the  order  to  players  on  the  winning  teams  of  the 
National  and  American  leagues  was  further  postponed  to  September 
15,  in  order  that  the  "world's  series"  of  games  might  be  played. 

5.  RelaMon  of  the  *'Worlc  or  FigJU'^  Order  to  the  War  Industries  Soard 
Priorities  List. — ^An  erroneous  impression  became  current,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1918,  that  the  "nonproductive"  list  of  occupations  contained 
in  the  "work  or  fight"  r^ulation  corresponded  to  the  group  of  indus- 
tries omitted  from  the  "preference  list"  announced  by  the  chairman 
of  the  War  Industries  Board  on  September  9.  Because  the  former 
list  was  brief  (only  five  classes  of  occupations),  while  the  latter  group 
was  very  large  (including  all  industries  except  the  70  priority  classes 
enimierated),  and  because  the  annoimcement  of  September  9  stated 
that  the  "preference  list"  was  the  "basis  for  industrial  exemption 
from  the  draft,"  some  persons  formed  the  impression  that  the  small 
list  of  five  "nonproductive"  occupations  had  suddenly  been  enlarged 
by  the  Provost  Marshal  Greneral  to  include  the  extensive  group  of 
industries  omitted  by  the  chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 

This  impression  that  the  '* nonproductive"  list  had  been  enlarged 
at  aU,  and  particularly  that  it  was  identical  with  ''nonpriority" 
industries,  was  erroneous  and  misleading.  Selective  service  boards 
had  been  expressly  directed,  imtU  further  notice,  to  bring  no  other 
occupation  imder  the  ''Work  or  Fight"  order,  except  those  expressly 
Listed. 

What,  then,  was  the  distinction  between  these  two  groups?  The 
War  Industries  Board  was  charged  with  determining  the  principles 
upon  which  fuel,  power  transportation,  materials,  capital,  and  labor 
ought  to  be  allocated  to  the  several  industries  most  essential  to  the 
war  program.  An  industry  omitted  from  that  list  was,  therefore, 
in  the  position  of  not  being  entitled  to  a  priority  privilege.  The 
relation  of  that  list  to  the  Selective  Service  System  was  that  an 
industry  included  in  it  was  thereby  recommended   to   the  district 
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boards  as  being  a  ''necessary''  industry;  and  the  district  boards 
could  take  advantage  of  that  recommendation  in  determining  whether 
an  indispensable  man  in  such  an  industry  should  be  placed  in  a  de- 
ferred class  on  that  groimd. 

But  there  were  of  course  many  scores,  perhaps  himdreds,  of  indus. 
tries  not  positively  essential  to  the  war  program  nor  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  national  interest  during  the  emergency.  In  those  industries 
were  millions  of  registrants  deferred  on  grounds  of  dependency,  and 
many  others  in  Class  I  without  deferment.  At  this  point  the  ''Work 
or  Fight'/  order  came  into  play,  but  for  only  very  few  classes  of 
occupations — five  in  all,  expressly  enumerated  in  that  order — and 
for  a  relatively  small  number  of  individuals.  Among  this  extensive 
and  unlisted  group  of  "nonpriority"  industries,  the  "Work  or 
Fight"  order  foimd  very  few  which  it  designated  as  "nonproduc- 
tive"; meaning,  in  general,  those  occupations  in  which  the  man 
power  within  draft  age  could  better,  during  the  emergency,  be 
replaced  by  woman's  work  or  by  older  men  or  boys.  The  policy 
involved  was  that  those  men  of  draft  age  would  serve  the  country 
best  by  getting  out  of  those  occupations,  either  into  the  military 
forces  or  into  some  other  occupation.  Now_  this  other  occupation 
might  be  in  a  priority  industry  or  in  a  nonpriority  industry.  The 
"Work  or  Fight"  order  did  not  prescribe  any  occupation  for  them 
to  enter.  There  were  plenty  of  nonpriority  industries  to  enter; 
though  naturally  they  could  do  well  to  seek  out  a  priority  industry, 
if  one  was  available.  But  the  "Work  or  Fight"  order  did  not  attempt 
to  dictate  on  that  point;  it  merely  gave  them  the  option  of  getting 
out  of  the  "nonproductive"  occupation,  or  of  losing  the  benefit  of 
their  deferred  classification  or  their  high  order  number. 

Thus  the  War  Industries  Board  was  concerned  merely  with 
strengthening  the  priority  position  of  a  limited  number  of  industries  lo- 
cated at  the  top  of  the  scale,  so  to  speak,in  relation  to  war  needs, while  the 
Selective  Service  Regulations  were  concerned  mainly  with  strengthen- 
ing the  Army  by  taking  the  registrants  who  chose  to  stay  in  a  small 
number  of  occupations  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale.  The  whole  range 
of  occupations  in  between  the  two  lists  remained  open  to  receive 
those  who  might  leave  the  five  occupations  named  in  the  "Work  or 
Fight"  order.  Lawyers,  for  example,  were  not  mentioned  in  tlie 
"preference"  list;  hence  a  lawyer  could  presumably  not  obtain  a 
priority  order  for  the  transportation  of  a  set  of  oflSce  furniture. 
Nor  were  lawyers  mentioned  in  the  "nonproductive"  list;  heme,  u 
lawyer  deferred  on  grounds  of  dependency  did  not  have  to  give  up 
his  occupation  in  order  to  retain  his  deferment.  On  the  other  hand, 
poolrooms  were  not  on  the  "preference"  list  while  they  did  appear 
in  the  '^nonproductive"  list;  hence  a  registrant  pool-room  keeper 
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not  only  could  not  obtain  a  priority  order  for  the  transportation  of  his 

pool-room  furniture,  but  he  must  either  go  into  some  other  occupation 

or  lose  his  deferment,  if  any. 

The  two  groups  C^nonpriority''  and  '* nonproductive '0,  therefore, 

not  only  were  directed  to  different  purposes,  but  they  were  not 

identical  and  presumably  never  would  have  become  identical. 

6.  Effect  on  compulsory  work  movement, — ^Meanwhile,  the  problem 
of  reaching  those  outside  of  the  draft  age  who  were  idle  in  time  of 
war  was  attracting  special  attention  in  other  quarters.  Public  and 
legislative  opinion  had  already  begun  to  consider  this  problem 
actively.  On  August  20,  1917,  became  effective  the  Maryland  ''Com- 
pulsory work  law,''  making  it  the  duty  of  every  able-bodied  man 
between  the  ages, of  18  and  50  to  have  some  regular  and  continuous 
employment.  This  law  was  already  operating  with  good  results. 
New  Jersey  followed  suit  not  long  after,  and  on  May  13,  Gov.  Whit- 
man, of  New  York,  signed  an  ''anti-loafing  bill''  modeled  on  similar 
lines.  Iri  his  memorandum  accompanying  this  bill  the  governor 
referred  to  the  circumstance  that  ''many  persons  were  coming  into 
New  York  State  from  New  Jersey  in  order  to  escape  the  operation 
of  the  law  in  the  latter  State."  This  showed  that  cooperation  of  all 
agencies,  both  State  and  Federal,  was  needed  in  order  to  effect  com- 
plete results. 

As  a  marked  effect  of  the  promulgation  of  the  "Work  or  Fight'' 
order  a  nation-wide  drive  now  began.  The  one  Federal  agency  pos- 
sessing already  the  authority  of  law  to  reach  the  core  of  the  problem 
with  nation-wide  effect  was  the  Selective  Service  System.  By  this 
single  measure  it  accomplished  the  double  purpose  of  increasing  the 
military  forces  and  of  stimulating  the  replenishment  of  the  effective 
industrial  ranks  throughout  all  ages  and  all  States.  At  least  10 
other  States — ^Delaware,  Greorgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  and 
West  Virginia — ^have  since  enacted  legislation  of  like  character  to 
the  Maryland  law. 

7.  Industrial  conscription. — What  was  the  relation  between  the 
*'work  or  fight"  order  and  industrial  conscription?  The  two  were 
certainly  not  identical,  either  in  scope  otr  in  purpose,  for  the  former 
was  in  scope  and  purpose  essentially  a  military  measure  and  the 
latter  would  have  been  essentially  an  industrial  one.  Yet  there  was 
a  definite  and  obvious  relation,  in  that  the  ''Work  or  Fight"  order 
was  calculated  to  supply  the  experimental  foundation  for  a  successful 
measure  of  pure  industrial  conscription  had  the  necessity  ever  arrived. 
'^This  larger  aspect  of  the  "Work  or  Fight"  order  has  been  already 
dwelt  upon  in  Chapter  I  of  this  Report. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
CIASSIFICATIOir  PEIirCIPLES  AST)  BESULTS. 

(I)  ALIENAGE. 

Introductory — (a) — Loyalty  of  aliens. — The  problem  of  the  alien 
was  fraught  with  many  intricacies.  It  was  in  this  field  that  were 
encoimtered  not  only  the  subtle  efforts  of  the  Imperial  German 
Government  to  insinuate  its  intrigues  into  oiu-  armed  forces,  but  also 
(and  this  was  the  larger  and  infinitely  the  more  ^complicated  side) 
the  diplomatic  situations  arising  out  of  relations  with  our  allies  and 
the  neutral  nations. 

Truly  were  we  the  melting  pot  of  the  world;  and  the  cosmopohtan 
composition  of  oiu*  population  was  never  more  strikingly  disclosed 
than  by  the  recent  events  of  the  world  war.  Then  the  melting  pot 
stood  in  the  fierce  fires  of  the  national  emergency;  and  its  contents, 
heated  in  the  flames,  either  fused  into  the  compact  mass  or  floated 
off  as  dross. 

The  great  and  inspiring  revelation  here  has  been  that  men  of  foreign 
and  of  native  origin  alike  responded  to  the  call  to  arms  with  a  patriotic 
devotion  that  confoimded  the  cynical  plans  of  our  arch  enemy  and 
surpassed  oiu-  own  highest  expectations.  No  man  can  peruse  the 
muster  roll  of  one  of  our  camps,  or  the  casualty  list  from  a  battle  field 
in  France,  without  realizing  that  America  has  fulfilled  one  of  its 
highest  missions  in  breeding  a  spirit  of  common  loyalty  among  all 
those  who  have  shared  the  blessings  of  life  on  its  free  soil.  No  need 
to  speculate  how  it  has  come  about;  the  great  fact  is  demonstrated 
that  America  makes  Americans.  In  the  diary  of  a  German  officer, 
found  on  the  battle  field,  the  following  sentence,  penned  by  one  of  the 
enemy  whom  these  men  went  out  to  fight,  speaks  volumes:  ^^Only  a 
few  of  the  troops  are  of  pure  American  origin;  the  majority  are  of 
German,  Dutch,  and  Italian  parentage.  But  these  semi-Americans — 
almost  all  of  whom  were  born  in  America  and  never  have  been  in 
Europe — ^fully  feel  themselves  to  be  true-born  sons  of  their  coimtry.*' 

On  the  other  hand,  not  the  least  valuable  of  the  lessons  of  the  draft 
is  its  disclosure  that  to-day  there  are  certain  portions  of  our  population 
which  either  will  not  or  can  not  unite  in  ideals  with  the  rest.  We 
have  welcomed  to  oiu*  shores  many  who  should  be  forever  denied  the 
right  of  iVmerican  citizenship.  The  operation  of  the  draft  in  respect 
to  aliens  is  a  great  object  lesson  for  the  American  people.  While 
many  declarant  aliens  completed  their  citizenship  after  they  had  been 
S6 
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inducted  into  the  service,  and  fought  loyally  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  yet  many  others  refused  to  do  so  and  were  discharged  under 
the  order  of  April  11,  1918.  Furthermore^  thousands  of  nondeclarant 
aliens  claimed  and  received  exemption;  and  thousands  of  others 
who  had  failed  to  claim  exemption  sought  and  obtained  their  dis- 
charge from  the  service  after  they  had  been  duly  inducted.  Many 
of  these  friendly  and  neutral  aliens,  who  refused  to  aid  their  adopted 
country  in  time  of  need,  had  made  the  United  States  their  home  for 
many  years,  had  acquired  a  comfortable  livelihood,  and  had  enjoyed 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  benefits  and  protection  of  our  coimtry. 
But  while  millions  of  American  boys  gladly  left  their  homes,  and  all 
that  home  means,  to  fight  for  high  ideals  and  the  preservation  of  all 
that  is  near  and  dear  to  a  patriot,  these  men  deliberately  refused  to 
make  the  sacrifice. 

Confronted  as  we  are  with  these  revelations,  we  may  join  in  the 
solemn  warning,  on  the  meaning  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  voiced  a 
few  months  ago  by  an  eminent  Federal  judge  in  a  charge  to  the  jury 
on  the  trial  under  the  espionage  act  of  a  citizen  of  German  bu'th 
(U.  S.  V.  Fontana,  Amidon,  J.,  U.  S.  District  Court  for  North  Dakota, 
Congressional  Record,  Oct.  3,  1918). 

If  you  were  set  down  in  Prussia  to-day,  you  would  be  in  harmony  with  your  environ- 
ment. It  would  fit  you  just  as  a  flower  fits  the  leaf  and  stem  of  the  plant  on  which 
it  grows.  You  have  influenced  others  who  have  been  under  your  ministry  to  do  the 
same  thing.  You  said  you  would  cease  to  cherish  your  German  soul.  That  meant 
that  you  would  begin  the  study  of  American  life  and  history;  that  you  would  try  to 
understand  its  ideals  and  purposes  and  love  them;  that  you  would  try  to  build  up 
inside  of  yourself  a  whole  group  of  feelings  for  the  United  States  the  same  as  you  felt 
toward  the  fatherland  when  you  left  Germany  *  *  *  I  do  not  blame  you  and 
these  men  alone.  I  blame  myself.  I  blame  my  country.  We  urged  you  to  come. 
We  welcomed  you;  we  gave  you  opportunity;  we  gave  you  land;  we  conferred  upon 
you  the  diadem  of  American  citizenship,  and  then  we  left  you.  We  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  what  you  have  been  doing.  And  now  the  world  war  has  thrown  a  searchlight 
upon  our  national  life,  and  what  have  we  discovered?  We  And  all  over  these  United 
States,  in  groups,  little  Germanies,  little  Italies,  little  Austrias,  little  Norways,  little 
Russias.  These  foreign  people  have  thrown  a  circle  about  themselves,  and,  instead 
of  keeping  the  oath  they  took  that  they  would  try  to  grow  American  soub  inside  of 
them,  they  have  studiously  striven  to  exclude  everything  American  and  to  cherish 
everything  foreign.  A  clever  gentleman  wrote  a  romance  called  '^America,  the 
Melting  Pot."  It  appealed  to  our  vanity,  and  through  all  these  years  we  have  been 
seeing  romance  instead  of  fact.  That  is  the  awful  truth.  The  figure  of  my  country 
stands  beside  you  to^iay.  It  says  to  me:  ''Do  not  blame  this  man  alone.  I  am 
partly  to  blame.  Teach  him,  and  the  like  of  him,  and  all  those  who  have  been  misled 
by  him  and  his  like,  that  a  change  has  come.'' 

There  must  be  an  interpretation  anew  of  the  oath  of  allegiance.  It  has  been  in 
the  past  nothing  but  a  fcHinula  of  words.  From  this  time  on  it  must  be  translated 
into  living  characters  incarnate  in  the  life  of  every  foreigner  who  has  his  dwelling 
place  in  our  midst.  If  they  have  been  cherishing  foreign  history,  foreign  ideals, 
foreign  loyalty,  it  must  be  stopped,  and  they  must  begin  at  once,  all  over  again,  to 
dieriflh  American  thought,  American  history,  American  ideals.  That  meaoa  tomar 
thing  that  is  to  be  dome  in  your  daily  life.    It  does  liOt  mean  «nipVY  ^(^^*  "^^^^  "^^^^ 
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not  take  up  arms  against  the  United  States.  It  goes  deeper  far  than  that.  It  means 
that  you  will  live  for  the  United  States,  and  that  you  will  cherish  and  grow  American 
souls  inside  of  you. 

(6)  Jli^'ltyul  i^f^'iZ^  oflSf^Twr^-Immediately  after  the  declaration, 
on  April  6,  1917,  that  a  state  of  war  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Imperial  Government  of  Germany,  the  question  of 
the  alien's  liability  to  military  service  arose.  It  was  realized  that, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  international  law,  not  all  aliens  stood  on 
the  same  footiog  in  this  country,  (a)  An  alien  occupying  a  diplo- 
matic post  enjoys  immimity  from  military  service,  as  well  as  from 
many  other  burdens,  for  he  is  the  representative  of  a  foreign  country 
present  by  consent  and  invitation,  and  is  protected  by  a  number  of 
privileges  not  enjoyed  by  a  private  citizen.  Diplomatic  privileges 
do  not  extend  to  consuls,  as  they  are  not  diplomatic  officers,  but 
merely  representatives  for  commercial  purposes.  (6)  A  transitory 
alien  friend  can  not  be  compelled  to  serve  other  than  mere  police 
duty,  for  otherwise  commercial  intercourse  would  be  interrupted  and 
the  person  might  be  required  to  aid  a  country  in  which  he  is  a  stranger. 
{c)  An  ahen  friend  who  is  domiciled,  that  is  to  say,  who  is  a  perma- 
nent resident,  can  be  compelled  to  serve,  for  otherwise  he  would 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  Government  without  sharing  the  burdens. 
An  aUen's  declaiation  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  though  it 
does  not  make  him  a  citizen,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  he  is  prop- 
erly to  be  considered  a  permanent  resident,  (d)  An  alien  enemy 
can  not  be  forced  to  serve,  for  otherwise  he  would  be  compelled  to 
fight  against  his  own  country,  {e)  A  national  of  a  country  with 
which  the  United  States  has  a  treaty  containing  appropriate  pro- 
visions may  enjoy  exemption  from  compulsory  military  service. 
Some  of  our  treaties  exempt  all  of  the  citizens  of  each  of  the  high 
contractiog  parties.     Others  exempt  only  certain  designated  classes. 

Congceaa^rystallized  its  view  on  this  all-important  question  in  the 
enactment  of  the  Selective  Service  Law,  approved  May  18^  1917;  tb^ 
[^iiifling  prin^iplea  of  which  nrpi*  71  ^^'^-'^rn^t  ^'shall  be  based  upon 
liability  to  military  seirvica  of^-^^m&le  citizciis^^^r  nmle  p^raoosL^npl 
aUen  enec^es^who-have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens" 
between  the  designated  ages;  (2)  certain  designated  classes  of  per- 
sons shall  be  exempt  from  the  draft,  the  local  and  district  boards 
having  power  to  hear  and  determine  all  questions  of  exemption  and 
the  decisions  of  the  district  boards  to  be  final,  unless  revised  by  the 
President;  and  (3)  all  persons  registered  '*  shall  be  and  remain  subject 
to  draft  into  the  forces  hereby  authorized,  unless  exempted  or  excused 
therefrom  as  in  this  Act  provided". 

(c)  Numbers  of  aliens, — Before  explaining  the  several  problems 
raised  by  alienage  under  tlie  selective  service  system,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  note  of  the  numbers  involved,  and  of  the  distribution  of 
^aye  numbers  amoDg  the  various  groups  affected  by  the  draft. 
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(1)  The  total  number  of  aliens  registered,  and  the  relation  of 
these  totals  to  citizens  registered,  is  shown  in  the  following  Table  20: 

Table  20. 


2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Aliens  and  citizens,  rc::istratiuii  comparRd. 


Total  aliens  and  citizena  registered,  June  5, 
1917-Sept.  12,  1918 

Aliens. .' 

Citizens 

Registration,  June  5,  1917 

Atiens 

Citizens 

R^istiation,  June  5-Aug.  24,  1918 

Aliens 

Citizens 

Registration,  Sept.  12,  1918 

Aliens 

Citizens 


Number. 


23,  908,  576 

3,  877,  083 

20,  031,  493 

9,  780,  535- 

1,616,812 

8, 163,  723 

899,  279 

86,194 

813,  085 

13,  228,  762 

2, 174,  077 

11,  054,  685 


Per  cent  of 

aliens  and 

citizena. 


100.00 
16.22 
83.78 


Percent  of 

aliens  rcr- 

istcrcil. 


100.00 


41.70 


2.23 


56.07 


(2)  The  citizens  registered  were  divided,  as  to  native  born  and 
naturalized,  in  the  following  ratios  (Table  21): 

Table  21. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Citizens  r8;;istered. 


Total  citizens  r^:istered 

Native  born 

Naturalized , 

Registration  June  5,  1917  (ages  21-30) 

Native  bom 

Naturalized 

Registration  June  5-Aug.  24,  1918  (age  21) . . . 

Native  bom , 

Naturalized 

Registration  Sept.  12,  1918  (ages  18-20,  32-45) 

Native  bom 

Naturalized , 


Number. 


20, 

18, 

1, 

8, 
7, 


11, 
9, 
1, 


031, 493 
694, 526 
336, 967 
163,  723 
904,253 
259, 470 
813, 085 
801, 870 
11, 215 
054,  685 
938, 703 
005, 982 


Per  cent 
ofciti~ens 
registered. 


Per  cent 

of  native 

bom. 


100.00 

93.33 

100.00 

6.67 

100.00 

96.82 

42.28 

3.18 

100.00 

98.62 

4.29 

1.38 

100.00 

90.35 

53.43 

0.65 

(3)  The  aliens  were  divided,  as  to  declarants  and  nondeclarants, 
in  the  following  ratios  (Table  22) : 

Table  22. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Aliens  reiistored. 


Total  aliens  registered 

Declarants 

Nondeclarants 

Registered  June  5,  1917  (agea  21-30) 

Declarants 

Nondeclarants 

R^tered  June  5-Aug.  24,  1918  (age  21). . . 

Declarants 

Nondeclarants 

Registered  Sept.  12,  1918  (ages  18-20,  32-45) 

Declarants 

Nondeclarants 


Number. 


3, 877, 083 

1, 270, 182 

2,  600,  901 

1,  616,  812 

518,  216 

1, 098,  596 

86, 194 

20, 147 

66, 047 

2, 174, 077 

731,819 

1,  Wl.'T^ 


Per  cent 
oftital 
alien  reg- 
istration. 


100.  00 


41.70 


2.23 


50.07 


Percent 

of 

aliens 

registered. 


\ 


100.00 
32.  76 
67.  24 

100.00 
32.  05 
67.95 

100.00 
23.37 
76.63 

100.00 
33.6^ 
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(4)  The  war  status  of  these  aliens  was   as   follows: 

Table  23. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Alien  registration  distributed  as  to  war  status. 


Total  aliens  registered  in  all  three  registrations 

Ages  21-31,  June  5, 1917-Sept.  11, 1918.. . 

A^es  ia-20,  32-45,  Sept.  12, 1918 

Cobelligerents , 

Ages  21-31 .  : 

Ages  18-20,  32-45 

Neutrals .* 

Ages  21-31 

Ages  18-20^  32-45 

Enemy  and  allied  enemy 

Ages  21-31 

Ages  18-20,  32-45 


Number. 


3, 877, 083 

1,703,006 

2, 174, 077 

2, 228,  980 

1,021,063 

1, 207, 917 

636,  601 

249, 034 

387, 567 

1,011,502 

432,  909 

578,  593 


Per  cent 

of  aliens 

registered. 


100.00 


57.49 


16.42 
26.09 


Appendix  Table  23-A  shows  the  figures  by  States,  and  adds  a 
comparison  for  German  aliens  with  the  figures  of  the  registrations 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Appendix  Table  23-B  shows  the  distribution,  by  nationalities,  for 
each  of  the  three  registrations. 

(5)  Upon  proceeding  to  the  classification  of  these  aliens  of  the 
first  and  second  registration  (the  classification  xmder  the  third 
registration  was  stopped  by  the  armistice  of  November  11,  1918), 
the  results  showing  the  contrast  between  ahens  and  citizens  appear 
in  the  following  Table  24 ;  in  this  table,  Class  I  is  used  as  covering  all 
registrants  certified  for  service,  including  those  prior  to  Dec.  15, 1917. 

Table  24. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 


Classification  of  aliens  and  citizens  compared. 


Total  aliens  registered  June  5, 1917-Sept  11, 1918 

Placed  in  Class  I 

Placed  in  deferred  classes 

Total  citizens  registered  June  5,  1917-Sept.  11, 
1918 

Placed  in  Class  I 

Placed  in  deferred  classes 


I 


Numlxsr. 


1,  703, 006 

414,  389 

1,  288,  617 

8,  976, 808 
3,  292, 155 
5,  684,  653 


Percent 
of  aliens. 


Per  cent 
of  citixens. 


100.00 

24.33 

75.07 

100.00 

36.  67 

63.33 
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(6)  As  between  declarants  and  nondeclarants,  the  ratio  for  the 
deferred  classes  is  naturally  higher  for  the  latter,  as  shown  in  Table  25 : 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Table  25. 


Classiflcation  of  aliens  in  general. 


Total  aliens  registered  June  5,  1917 
Sept.  11 ,  1918 

Declarants 

Nondeclarants 

Placed  in  Class  I 

Declarants 

Nondeclarants 

Placed  in  deferred  classes 

Declarants 

Nondeclarants 


Number. 


1,  703, 006 
538,  363 

1, 164,  643 
414, 389 
160;  594 
253,  795 

1,  288,  617 
377, 769 
910, 848 


Per  cent 

of  aliens 

registered. 


100.00 
31.  61 
68.39 
24.33 


75.  (>7 


Per  cent 
of  nonde- 
clarants. 


100.00 


21.79 
78.' 2i' 


Per  cent 
of  declar- 
ants. 


100.00 


29.  64 
7i.'36 


(7)  Among  the  three  groups  of  aliens,  viz,  cobelligerent,  neutral, 
and  enemy,  the  classification  showed  the  following  contrasts : 


Table  26. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


Classiflcation  of  cobelligerent  aliens. 


Total  cobelligerents  registered  June  5, 1917-Sept.  11, 1918 
Placed  in  Class  I 

Declarants 

Nondeclarants 

Placed  in  deferred  classes 

Declarants • 

Nondeclarants 


Number. 


1, 021, 063 
311,  895 
117, 842 
194, 053 
709, 168 
203, 485 
505, 683 


Per  cent 
of  cobel- 
ligerents. 


30.55 


69.45 


Tablb  27. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


Classification  of  neatral  aliens. 


Total  neutrals  registered  June  5, 1917-Sept.  11, 1918 
Placed  in  Class  I 

Declarants 

Nondeclarants 

Placed  in  deferred  classes 

Declarants 

Nondeclarants 


Number. 


249,034 
61,942 
25,918 
36,024 

187, 092 
51,  726 

135, 366 


Per  cent  of 
neutrals. 


100.00 

24.87 


75.13 


It  thus  appears  that  the  neutrals  obtained  deferred  classification  to 
a  slightly  greater  extent  than  the  cobelligerents,  viz,  6  per  cent. 
One  woidd  perhaps  have  assumed  that  the  difference  of  sympathies 
would  have  shown  a  greater  readiness  than  these  figures  indicate,  on 
the  part  of  cobelligerents,  to  waive  deferment  and  enter  th^  CA^YCib^* 
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That  the  difference,  such  as  it  is,  was  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to 
nondeclarants,  appears  from  Table  28. 


Table  28. 


2 
3 

4 

6 
6 


Nondeclarant  oobeUlgnrent  and  neutral  deferments, 

comi>arcd. 


Total,  cobelligerent  nondeclarant  aliens  regis- 
tered June  6, 1917-Sept.  11, 1918 

Placed  in  Class  I 

Placed  in  deferred  classes 

Total  neutral  nondeclarant  aliens  registered 

June  6, 1917-Sept.  11, 1918 

Placed  in  Class  I 

Placed  in  deferred  classes 


Number. 


699,  736 
194, 053 
505,683 

171, 390 

36, 024 

135, 366 


Per  c^nt  of 

cobelli^er- 

ents. 


100.00 
27.73 
72.27 


Per  cent  of 
neutrals. 


loaoo 

2L02 
7&98 


(8)  Alien  enemies  and  alien  allies  of  the  enemy  included,  of  course,  a 
large  share  of  anti-German  aliens,  belonging  to  other  race  stocks; 
these  were  usually  enemies  in  a  purely  technical  sense.  How  a 
certain  number  of  them  came  to  be  placed  in  Class  I  is  explained  in  a 
later  paragraph  of  this  chapter.  The  figures  for  deferments  in  line  8 
of  Table  29  show  the  deferments  specifically  made  on  the  ground  of 
enemy  alienage;  lines  6  and  7  include  deferments  on  other  grounds: 

Table  29. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Alien  enemies  and  allied  enemies  classified. 


Total  alien  enemies  and  allied  enemies  registered  June  5, 

-    1917-Sept.  11,  1918 

Placed  in  Class  I 

Declarants 

Nondeclarants 

Placed  in  deferred  classes 

Declarants 

Nondeclarants 

Class  V-E  of  deferments  (alien  enemies) 

Alien  enemies  reported  as  discharged  at  camp 


Number. 


432,909 

40,552 

16,834 

23, 718 

392, 357 

122,558 

269, 799 

334, 949 

5,637 


Percent 

ofaUen 

enemies. 


100.00 
9.37 


90.63 


We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  the  scope  and  bearing  of 
the  serious  problems  that  arose  in  connection  with  alienage,  and  the 
solutions  reached. 

Those  problems  were,  in  the  main,  three:  (1)  The  problem  of  alien 
numbers  as  affecting  the  quota  basis;  (2)  the  problem  of  neutral  and 
cobelligerent  alien  liabiUty  to  service,  as  involving  diplomatic 
negotiations ;  and  (3)  the  problem  of  enemy  aliens  in  the  armed  forces. 

1.  Alienage  as  disturbing  the  quota  6(m5. — ^The  supposed  inequity  of 
the  selective  service  act  in  requiring  quotas  to  be  based  on  population 
including  aliens,  whUe  payments  for  quotas  were  obliged  to  bo  made 
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in  nfttives  and  deckrants  only,  leJ  to  great  popular  dissatisfaction. 
This  aituation  existed  as  early  as  August,  1917,  and  was  described  in 
my  First  Report.     Several  remedies  were  proposed. 

(a)  Alien  ■nimliahiUl'j  to  the-  draft.- — One  remedy  was  to  amend  the 
law  so  as  to  make  all  aliens  liable  to  the  draft.  This  was  the  purport 
of  several  bills  introduced  in  Congress.  Besides  its  administrative 
difficulties,  it  involved  opposition  from  diplomatic  representatives, 
particularly  of  neutral  treaty  countries.  In  August,  1917,  an  acute 
situation  was  reached.  At  the  request  of  the  Department  of  State, 
the  subject  was  temporarily  withdrawn  from  consideration  by  Con- 
gress, pending  the  development  of  a  second  remedy,  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  State,  viz: 

(/»)  Reciprocal  treaties  of  coTtscription  with  cobeSigcrents. — Tiua  sec- 
ond remedy,  then  begun  by  negotiation,  did  not  mature  for  almost  a 
year ;  the  resulting  treaties  are  described  later.  The  reason  why  thla 
remedy,  if  immediately  maturing,  would  have  sufficed  practically  was 
that  the  cobelligerent  countries  represented  some  700,000  of  the  non- 
declarant  aliens,  while  the  neutrals  represented  a  few  more  than 
170,000,  and  therefore  the  effect  of  the  latter  element  on  the  quota 
basis  was  relatively  not  important.  The  subjection  of  nondeclar- 
aut  cohelligereut  aliens  to  mutual  conscription  would  have  furnished 
a  substantially  complete  relief  to  the  complaints  of  inequity. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  complete  relief  came  about  through 
a  third  remedy,  adopted  for  other  controlling  reasons,  viz: 

(c)  The  classification  system. — In  December,  1917,  the  method  of 
calling  and  examining  registrants  from  time  to  time  as  needed  to  fill 
a  requisition  was  replaced  by  the  method  of  classifying  all  regis- 
trants in  advance  once  for  all  {as  already  described  in  Chapter  III). 
Of  the  five  classes  thus  formed,  nondeclaraut  ahens  formed  a  division 
in  Class  V;  and  it  was  planned  to  apportion  the  quotas  of  the  several 
States  and  subdivisions  on  the  total  numbers  in  (lass  I,  respectively, 
113  forming  the  most  just  basis  for  quotas.  This  method  thus  elimi- 
nated aliens  in  the  computation  and  apportionment  of  quotas.  The 
hill  coutatiiing  the  necessary  amendment  to  the  law,  though  intro- 
duced in  January,  1918,  was  not  enacted  imtil  May  (as  described  ui 
Chapter VI);  but  from  the  time  of  the  announcement  of  the  plan  no 
fmlher  complaint  was  hoard  as  to  the  effect  of  aUenage  upon  quotas. 
By  this  change  of  regulations  nondeclaraut  aliens  fell  into  Class  V, 
and  the  quota  basis  was  formed  by  Class  I.  This,  therefore,  reduced 
to  an  equitable  basis  the  relative  quotas  of  communities  having  large 
alien  elements. 

General  satisfaction  is  expressed  by  the  boards  with  the  new  quota 
system,  as  disposing  finally  of  the  discontent  produced  by  the  original 
statutory  rule.  But  in  answering  the  iuquu'y  put  to  them  on  this 
point  many  boards  eagerly  seize  the  oppoTtunY\,y  >lo  ex^v^sa  \v\.  "Cafe 
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afterwards  changed  their  minds.  In  consequence,  the  months  of 
February  and  March  saw  such  claims  presented  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  or  more  per  week;  by  October  a  total  of  nearly  6,000  had 
been  called  to  the  attention  of  this,  office. 

The  method  of  remedy  by  discharge  on  diplomatic  request  became 
permanent,  and  was  incorporated  in  certain  changes  in  the  selective 
service  regulations  as  to  classification.  (S.  S.  R.,  2d  edition,  sec. 
79,  (j).)  The  total  number  of  discharges  reported  to  this  office  from 
camp  commanders,  P.  M.  G.  O.  Form  1029~D,  as  having  been  made 
by  reason  of  diplomatic  request  or  the  Uke,  for  ahens  of  neutral  or 
cobelligerent  nationalities,  between  February  10,  1918,  and  Novem- 
ber 22,  1918,  was  621.  The  local  boards  were  directed  by  the  regula- 
tions to  classify  such  persons  in  Class  V-J.  The  nimibers  so  classic 
fied  are  reported  as  1,344.  The  discrepancy  between  these  two  fig- 
ures is,  of  course,  due  to  the  different  manner  of  keeping  the  records; 
but  the  figures  indicate  sufficiently  the  extent  of  the  action  taken, 
which  was  found  desirable  in  consequence  of  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentations. 

(h)  Declarants. — The  selective  service  act  placed  declarants  ex- 
pressly imder  liabiUty  for  military  service.  This  provision  followed 
the  tradition  of  the  Civil  War.  But  it  led  in  two  ways  to  negotiations 
with  foreign  Governments. 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  foreign  treaty  countries,  i.  e.,  those  having 
treaties  providing  for  exemption  from  military  service,  claimed  that 
these  treaties  remained  in  force,  and  that  the  act  violated  the  treaties. 
Naturally,  this  claim  was  made  by  neutral  coimtries  mainly. 

Almost  at  the  very  beginning,  the  neutral  nations'  diplomatic 
representatives  approached  the  State  Department  with  numerous 
requests  to  relieve  their  nationals  from  the  operation  of  the  law,  and 
many  protests  were  filed  against  the  induction  of  individual  aliens 
into  the  miUtary  service,  as  being  in  violation  of  international  law 
and  treaty  obUgations.  Frequently  no  distinction  was  made,  in  these 
requests  of  the  diplomatic  representatives,  between  declarants  and 
nondeclarants.  Desirous  as  this  Government  was  to  find  a  solution 
which  should  reheve  the  difficulty  thus  created,  it  was  realized  that 
the  President  as  chief  executive  had  no  authority  to  go  counter 
to  the  express  terms  of  the  law  by  declaring  the  nationals  either  of 
friendly  or  of  neutral  countries  to  be  exempt  from  Uabiiity  under 
the  selective  service  law.  But  the  extent  of  his  authority  as 
commander  in  chief  of  the  armed  forces  in  respect  to  such  nationals 
after  they  had  been  inducted  into  the  service  was  a  distinct  matter. 
The  discussion  was  finally  closed  by  the  President,  as  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  promulgating  his  order  of  April  11, 
1918,  wherein  he  directed,  in  respect  to  aliens  drafted  into  the  mili- 
/arr  service  of  the  United  States,  that — 
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I.  Both  declarants  and  nondeclarauts  of  treaty  countries  shall  in  all  cases  be 
promptly  discharged  upon  request  of  the  accredited  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
countries  of  which  they  are  citizens. 

II.  Nondeclarants  of  nontreaty  countries  shall  be  promptly  discharged  upon  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  also  when  the  War  Department  is  satisfied  that 
a  discharge  should  be  granted  in  cases  where  a  full  and  fair  hearing  has  not  been  given 
by  the  local  board. 

The  first  paragraph  of  this  order,  in  its  appUcation  to  declarants, 
was  directed  to  relieve  the  situation  caused  by  the  conflict  between 
the  selective  service  act  and  the  treaties.  The  second  paragraph,  as 
well  as  the  nondeclarant  portion  of  the  first  paragraph,  was  directed 
to  relieve  the  situation  already  described  as  to  nondeclarants. 

As  to  declarants,  relief  was  finally  given  by  Congress  to  neutrals 
(but  without  distinction  as  to  treaty  countries  or  nontreaty  countries) 
by  the  act  approved  July  9,  1918,  which  provided  that  any  citizen 
or  subject  of  any  neutral  country,  who  has  declared  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen,  shall  be  relieved  from  liability  to  military  sersdce 
upon  his  making  a  declaration  withdrawing  such  intention,  which 
shall  operate  and  be  held  to  cancel  his  declaration,  and  he  shall 
then  forever  be  debarred  from  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  This  provision  was  construed,  so  far  as  the  Selective  Service 
machinery  was  concerned,  to  apply  only  to  declarant  neutral  aUens 
who  had  not  already  been  inducted  into  the  service.  But  for  those 
already  inducted,  it  was  given  practical  effect  by  War  Department 
General  Orders  No.  92,  October  16,  1918,  which  authorized  command- 
ing officers  to  discharge  such  neutral  declarant  aliens  upon  appUca- 
tion. 

(2)  The  foregoing  measures  of  relief  appUed  virtually  (though  not 
literally)  to  neutral  countries.  For  cobelUgerent  countries,  the  solu- 
tion was  reached  by  reciprocal  treaties  of  conscription.  The  negotia- 
tions for  these  treaties  had  their  inception  in  the  situation  already 
described  in  regard  to  the  problem  of  including  nondeclarant  aliens 
in  computing  the  quota  basis.  But  as  the  negotiations  progressed, 
the  proposed  measure  was  found  to  contribute  also  to  the  solution 
.of  these  other  problems  concerning  the  liability  of  declarant  aUens 
of  cobelligerent  nationaUty.  So  as  early  as  July  19,  1917,  the  British 
Embassy  suggested  to  the  Department  of  State  the  conclusion  of  a 
convention  respecting  the  military  service  of  the  nationals  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  the  United  States  residing  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  this  convention  to  authorize  the  reciprocal 
drafting  of  such  nationals  both  declarant  and  nondeclarant.  On 
August  29,  1917,  the  Secretary  of  State  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  the  draft  of  a  convention  which  it  was  proposed  to  conclude 
with  all  the  allied  nations;  and  on  September  17,  1917,  the  Secretary 
of  State  submitted  to  the  British,  French,  Italian  and  Greek  Embassies 
the  draft  of  a  convention  for  consideration  by  theix  T^^^^eXivN^  ^cr^wti- 
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disposition  of  these  alien  groups  to  withdraw  from  the  opportunity 
of  taking  arms  against  the  world  foe. 

Similarly,  the  returns  from  the  local  boards  (though  only  partially 
covering  the  field)  as  to  the  neutral  declarants  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  right,  imder  the  act  of  Congress  above  cited,  to 
obtain  exemption  by  withdrawing  their  declaration  of  intention  to 
become  citizens,  are  illuminating: 

Table  30. 


2 
3 

4 


Neutral  declarants  withdrawing  from  service. 


Number. 


Total  neutral  alien  declarants  rcjnstered  June 
5,  1917-Sept.  11,  1918 

Placed  in  deferred  classea 

Placed  in  (^lass  I 

Exempted  on  withdrawal  of  declaration 


77,644 

51, 726 

25, 918 

818 


Percent 

of  neutral 

declarants. 


100.00 

66.62 

33.38 

1.05 


Percent 

of 
Class  I. 


100.00 
3.16 


(b)  NaturalizatioThs  in  1918, — One  test  of  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
among  aliens  may  be  found  in  the  number  of  naturalizations  applied 
for  and  granted  to  registrants  since  the  United  States  entered  the 
war.  Such  "isiction  inspires  a  sentiment  of  admiration  for  their 
readiness  to  enter  the  war  in  the  service  of  their  adopted  country. 
The  Bureau  of  Naturalization  reports  that  the  total  number  of 
naturalizations  in  the  United  States  between  October  1,  1917,  and 
September  30,  1918,  was  179,816;  and  that  since  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  May  8,  1918,  above  referred  to,  the  niunber  of  naturalizations 
accomplished  in  camp,  up  to  November  30,  1918,  was  155,246.  As 
there  were  only  414,389  aliens  (Table  25)  placed  in  Class  I  up  to 
September  11,  1918  (including  declarants  and  nondeclarants), 
and  as  a  large  portion  of  these  must  have  gone  overseas  prior  to  Jime, 
1918,  it  is  plain  that  the  opportunity  for  naturalization  foimd  a 
hearty  response  from  the  great  majority  of  aliens  to  whom  it  was 
offered.  Unfortunately,  time  has  not  sufficed  to  analyze  the  natural- 
ization papers  and  thus  discover  the  variances  between  the  different 
nationaUties  in  this  demonstration  of  loyalty  to  their  adoptive 
country.    - 

(c)  CobeUigerent  recruiting. — The  results  of  the  recruiting  missions 
of  the  cobelligerents  are  full  of  significance.  Under  the  British 
flag  were  recruited  about  48,000  men.  The  Polish  Legion  raised 
about  18,000.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  also  recruited  a  considerable 
niunber;  and  the  Slavic  Legion  was  in  active  inception  when  the 
armistice  arrived. 

(d)  Local  hoards, — In  summary  of  the  alien  attitude  toward  the 
draft,  and  as  a  main  explanation  of  the  rehitively  large  percentage 

inducted  from  this  exempt  class,  attention  may  bo  called  to  the  testi- 
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mony  of  the  local  boards.  Apart  from  exceptions  here  and  there  for 
a  particular  r^on  or  a  particular  nationality,  the  general  attitude  is 
described  in  the  following  passage  from  a  local  board  report: 

I  found  patriotism  in  all  our  boys;  not  one  instance  can  I  recall  where  the  yellow 
streak  was  shown.  Many  young  men  with  Grerman  names,  whose  parents  were 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  seemed  to  be  full  of  fight  for  their  country.  The  Italians 
were  full  of  ginger  and  wanted  to  get  into  the  fight,  many  coming  to  the  board  and 
asking  to  be  inducted  before  their  turn,  which  we,  of  course,  could  not  do.  The 
American  boys,  of  course, were  all  full  of  fight,  and  the  Negro  was  just  as  anxious  as  any. 
So,  from  observation,  I  believe  all  nationalities  registered  by  this  board  were  eager 
to  be  of  service  to  the  United  States  Government  and  help  win  the  glorious  victory 
which  finally  came. 

In  spite  of  the  indications  of  the  figures  (Table  28)  that  non- 
declarants  were  the  least  ready  to  go  into  the  war,  the  general  fact 
seems  to  be  that  the  individual's  attitude  depended  more  on  the 
nationality  than  on  the  legal  status.  A  sentiment  of  reluctance  in  a 
particular  race  stock  in  any  given  conmiunity  was  as  likely  to  be 
shared  by  the  declarants,  who  were  legally  subject  to  draft,  as  by  the 
nondeclarants,  who  were  not  subject. 

Another  important  explanatory  circiunstance  for  the  nimiber  of 
alien  inductions  is  found  in  the  gradual  change  of  popular  attitude. 
As  the  war  went  forward  and  the  sentiment  in  support  of  the  draft 
became  marked,  there  was  a  progressive  change  in  the  attitude  of 
men  of  foreign  race  stock.  They  caught  the  spirit  and  swung  loyally 
into  line.     The  following  instance  is  typical: 

That  the  feeling  of  the  public  toward  the  operation  of  the  selective  service  law 
changed  rapidly  for  the  better  as  the  months  went  by,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Many, 
many  instances  came  to  our  attention  bearing  out  those  facts.  Probably  one  of  the 
most  significant  examples  of  the  change  from  slacker  to  patriot  was  shown  in  the  case 
of  the  i&iher  of  our  registrant  Z. 

Z*s  father  was  a  Russian  Jew;  he  had  been  in  this  country  probably  15  or  20  years. 
He  had  the  Russian  Jew's  horror  of  war,  and  when  his  son's  questionnaire  was  mailed 
he  made  haste  to  claim  exemption  for  him  on  the  ground  that  the  son  was  his  only 
support.  Investigation,  however,  showed  that  there  were  two  other  boys,  one  close 
to  21,  another  about  19,  and  a  sister  some  22  or  23  years  old,  all  of  whom  contributed 
toward  the  support  of  the  parents.  The  claim  for  a  deferred  classification  for  Z  was 
therefore  denied,  and  he  was  sent  to  camp.  After  being  in  the  service  some  two  or 
three  months,  he  was  discharged  for  physical  disability.  Upon  his  arrival  home,  on  the 
strength  of  his  discharge,  he  was  placed  in  Class  V-G,  and  a  card  to  that  effect  mailed 
him;  and  some  days  later  the  father  appeared,  thanked  the  board  for  being,  as  he 
termed,  "square  with  his  boy,"  but  a  few  days  later  he  appeared  again  and  stated  that 
the  boy  liked  the  service  and  wanted  to  know  if  we  couldn't  examine  him  again  and 
return  him  to  camp.  In  the  next  two  or  three  months  both  the  father  and  the  boy 
appeared  before  the  board  several  times  and  made  the  same  request;  and  finally, 
after  an  examination  had  shown  us  that  the  physical  disability  had  disappeared,  we 
again  inducted  the  boy.  He  was  sent  to  camp  and  is  now  in  the  service.  In  the 
meantime,  passing  the  home  of  Z's  father,  we  noticed,  first,  that  a  Red  Cross  appeared 
in  the  window,  indicating  that  he  had  contributed  to  that  fund.  Later,  we  noticed 
that  he  had  commenced  contributing  to  the  various  Liberty  loans.  Finally^  not  lon^ 
prior  to  the  registr&tioD  of  September,  1918,  the  iathei  appeaieA.\>^\Qt^^^\iQiwt^^2sA 
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volunteered  the  use  of  his  house  for  the  September  registration.    At  that  registration, 
his  two  remaining  sons  were  registered.    They  both  filed  questionnairee  and  waived 
all  claim  for  exemption.    The  old  man  was  proud  to  have  his  boys  in  the  service. 
The  war  made  Z's  &ther  an  American  citizen.    It  took  the  war  to  open  his  eyes. 

4.  Alien  enemy  subjects  in  the  Army. — (a)  Alien  enemies  as  affected 
by  {he  draft, — ^The  selective  service  act  made  only  alien  declarants 
subject  to  draft  and  by  express  statement  made  enemy  alien  declar- 
ants not  subject  to  draft.  This  left  the  selective  service  r^ulations 
free  to  impose  an  absolute  prohibition  upon  the  local  boards  to  accept 
for  military  service  any  enemy  alien,  declarant  or  nondeclarant,  in 
spite  of  his  waiver  of  nonliability. 

While  the  field  was  thus  cleared  of  all  obstacles  from  a  l^al  stand- 
point, the  problem  of  the  enemy  alien  in  the  practical  administration 
of  the  law  was  fraught  with  many  difficulties  and  called  for  constant 
vigilance  and  great  discernment  on  the  part  of  the  local  and  district 
boards.  Out  of  the  registration  of  9,586,508  men  on  Jime  5,  1917, 
some  41,000  were  subjects  of  Germany.  These  were  expressly 
excluded  from  admission  into  the  draft,  but  not  from  the  operation 
of  the  act  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  fact  of  alienage.  As 
the  exclusion  from  the  service  of  alien  enemies  was  demanded  by 
international  law,  by  public  policy,  and  by  the  effective  operation 
of  our  forces,  local  boards  were  strictly  charged  with  the  duty  of 
exempting  every  one  of  them  from  the  draft. 

Four  peculiar  situations  arose,  however. 

(1 )  Germany  was  our  first  enemy.  As  early  as  the  first  draft,  which 
had  sent  500,000  men  to  camp  by  December  15,  it  was  found  that 
somewhat  less  than  1,000  German  alien  nondeclarants  were  reported 
by  the  boards  as  having  been  sent  to  camp;  the  number  of  German 
declarants  sent  to  camps  was  also  doubtless  an  appreciable  one. 
It  thus  became  necessary,  through  The  Adjutant  General,  to  direct 
camp  commanders  to  make  inquiry  and  to  discharge  such  German 
aliens.  This  was  a  matter  which  did  not  come  within  the  jmisdiction 
of  the  Provost  Marshal  General^s  office,  except  so  far  as  it  raised  the 
question  how  the  local  boards  could  have  permitted  these  men  to 
have  been  inducted.  There  are  various  adequate  explanations  for 
this,  but  they  need  not  be  here  elaborated.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
President's  power  to  discharge  was  so  exercised  as  to  dispose  of  all 
cases  meriting  such  action. 

(2)  The  second  situation  arose  when  Austria-Hungary  became  an 
enemy  country,  on  November  11,  1917;  this  brought  some  239,000 
registrants  into  the  status  of  enemy  aliens.  Up  to  that  time,  the 
prohibition  against  induction  of  enemy  aliens  had  not  applied  to  these 
nationals.  The  camps  were  thus  found  to  contain  thousands  of 
Austro-Hungarian  declarants,  not  deferred  on  ordinary  grounds,  and 
aho  a  large  number  (probably  about  9,000)  of  Austro-Himgarian 
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nondeclorants,  who  had  waived  their  alienage  exemption.  The 
problem  was  how  to  discriminate  in  the  discharge  of  these  technical 
aliens.  This  also  was  a  problem  for  The  'Adjutant  GeneraPs  oflice 
and  not  for  the  Provost  Marshal  GeneraPs  ofl&ce,  the  inductions 
presumably  having  been  completely  in  accordance  with  law.  By 
the  letter  of  October  5,  1918,  above  cited,  The  Adjutant  General 
called  for  a  report  on  the  nimibers  of  such  aliens  in  the  various 
camps  with  a  view  to  making  discharges  therefrom,  but  the 
reports  thus  far  received  do  not  afford  any  clear  basis  for  ascertaining 
either  the  exact  numbers  of  such  persons  or  the  action  taken  thereon. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  large  numbers,  in  fact  a  great  majority, 
of  these  men  were  of  the  oppressed  races  of  Austria-Hungary  and 
therefore  sympathetic  with  the  cause  of  the  allies  and  ready  to 
remain  in  camp.  The  camp  reports  above  cited  (par.  3  (a),  p. 
101),  and  also  the  local  board  reports  in  Table  29,  show  that  the 
majority  preferred  to  remain  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States. 

(3)  The  relation  of  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  to  the  war  presented  a 
fhird  situation.  While  our  allies  were  at  war  with  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria,  we  had  never  declared  war  upon  them.  For  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  registrant  subjects  of  these  two  countries  (some  43,000  in 
number)  were  alien  enemies,  although  they  were  not  in  law  enemies  of 
the  United  States.  This  office  was  requested  by  the  military  author- 
ities to  instruct  local  boards  to  treat  the  subjects  of  Turkey  and  Bul- 
garia as  enemy  aliens  and  to  classify  them  as  such,  but  whether  Turks 
and  Bulgars  could  properly  be  classified  as  enemy  aliens  was  a  matter 
of  original  determination  by  the  Department  of  State.  Until  the 
State  Department  ruled  that  the  subjects  of  Turkey  and  Bulgaria 
were  enemy  aliens,  the  agencies  of  the  draft  were  not  authorized  to 
treat  them  as  such.  The  State  Department  finally  held  on  October 
24,  1918,  that  the  subjects  of  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  for  the  purposes 
of  the  draft  were  enemy  aliens,  but  before  instnictions  could  be 
published  carrying  into  effect  the  decision  of  the  department,  hos- 
tilities against  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  were  suspended  and  the  instruc- 
tions were  not  promulgated. 

(4)  A  fourth  situation,  equally  anomalous  but  tending  to  an  oppo- 
site resullb,  arose  in  connection  with  the  oppressed  races,  subjects  of 
the  Imperial  Governments  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  Jugo- 
slavs, Czecho-Slovaks,  and  Ruthenians,  subjects  of  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary,  were  technically  enemy  aliens,  and  as  such  must 
be  excluded  from  the  draft.  Yet  the  known  antipathy  of  these 
peoples  to  their  sovereign  Governments,  and  their  eagerness  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  United  States  and  our  allies,  brought  us  squarely 
into  an  inconsistency  which  produced  the  military  ostracism  of  real 
patriots  whose  every  interest  was  our  own,    15  o  ^TO^?moTLN^%a\sv»Aj6 
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for  the  removal  of  the  technical  barrier  which  prohibited  their  serving 
in  our  forces,  until  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  19, 1918,  author- 
ized the  formation  of  a  Slavic  Legion.  This  act  provided  that  the 
Slavic  Legion  was  to  be  recruited  by  enlistment,  which  necessitated 
the  administration  of  an  oath,  rather  than  by  the  usual  method  of 
induction,  which  dispenses  with  the  oath.  Complete  arrangements 
had  been  consummated  whereby  local  boards  were  to  act  as  recruit- 
ing agencies  for  enlistment  into  the  Slavic  Legion,  when  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  on  the  western  front  caused  the  abandonment  of  the 
plan. 

The  case  of  Alsace-Lorraine  was  never  thus  provided  for,  by  law 
or  regulations.  And  the  case  of  its  sons  was  indeed  a  hard  one. 
Many  of  them  left  this  country  for  France  to  join  that  army.  Many 
others,  waiving  deferment,  were  reluctantly  rejected  by  the  boards. 
But  it  may  be  supposed  that  many  boards  took  the  law  into  their  own 
ha^ds,  and  found  a  way  to  let  these  men  fight  in  the  American  ranks 
for  the  restoration  of  the  lost  provinces: 

A  bright  young  man  came  from  Alsace-Lorraine  to  Wisconsin,  where  he  registered 
on  June  5,  1917.  Being  a  subject  of  Germany,  the  local  board  classified  him  as  ah 
alien  enemy.  He  remonstrated,  and  told  this  story  to  the  board:  ''It  is  true  that  I 
was  born  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  my  parents  were  French.  When  the  order  came 
that  only  German  was  to  be  spoken  in  my  country,  my  father  sent  me  to  America, 
and  the  German  Government  confiscated  our  property  and  misused  my  father.  In 
the  face  of  all  this,  and  the  further  fact  that  I  have  taken  out  my  first  papers,  you  call 
me  an  alien  enemy  and  refuse  to  let  me  light  for  my  adopted  country  or  help  to  right 
the  wrongs  that  have  been  heaped  upon  my  people/'  He  found  his  way  into  the 
Army,  and  his  record  as  a  soldier  is  worthy  of  emulation. 

A  further  problem  was  here  presented  by  the  desh'e  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  oppressed  races  of  Central  Europe  to  organize 
armed  forces  under  then*  own  commanders  and  to  join  immediately 
the  allied  forces  in  the  battlefield.  So  far  as  these  organizations 
solicited  the  enlistment  of  men  without  the  draft  age,  no  obstacle 
could  arise  as  to  the  selective  service  law.  But,  so  far  as  they  solic- 
ited men  within  the  draft  age,  they  were  subtracting  from  the  poten- 
tial armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  The  group  thus  subtracted 
fell  into  three  parts,  of  varying  utility  to  the  American  armed  forces. 
One  of  these  was  the  technically  enemy  aliens,  who  could  not  l)e 
admitted  to  the  American  Army,  and,  therefore,  might  well  bo  re- 
leased to  these  foreigu  legions.  The  second  part  was  those  not 
technically  enemy  aliens  (e.  g.,  Russian  Poles),  who  were  in  deferred 
or  exempted  classes  on  some  claim  of  aUenage  or  other  ground  of 
deferment;  these  were  temporarily  immune  from  the  American 
draft,  but,  if  they  were  willing  to  fight,  they  might  as  well  fight  in 
the  American  Army,  The  third  part  was  those  not  technically 
enemy  aliens  who  had  been  classified  in  Class  I;  these  men  would 
/^e  distinct  and  immediate  subtractions  from  the  American  armed 
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forces,  though  if  they  wore  permitted  to  enlist  in  the  foreign  legions, 
they  might  go  into  the  field  earlier  tlian  if  they  waited  for  their  order 
numbers  to  be  reached. 

The  situation  thus  presented  remained  unsettled  for  some  months. 
It  was  finally  relieved  in  part  by  two  measures.  In  the  first  place, 
the  War  Department  conceded  that  ahens  of  the  oppressed  races 
who  had  already  enlisted  in  the  Polish  foreign  legion  should  not  be 
required  to  be  discharged  and  returned  to  the  American  draft;  but 
that  in  future  no  such  enlistment  should  be  sanctioned.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  Army  appropriation  act  authorized  the  organization 
of  the  Slavic  legion  above  mentioned,  into  which  could  be  enlisted 
aliens  of  the  oppressed  races — Czecho-Slovak,  Jugo-Slav,  and  Ruth- 
enian  (omitting  Polish),  who  were  otherwise  exempted  or  deferred 
under  the  draft.  War  Department  General  Orders,  No.  90,  October 
5,  1918,  gave  effect  to  this  statute.  Computations  made  in  this 
office,  as  well  as  by  the  statistician  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  give 
estimates  for  the  number  of  males  of  military  age  who  would  have 
been  eligible  for  enlistment  under  this  act  ranging  between  188,000 
and  330,000. 

(h)  Naturalization. — The  amendment  to  the  naturaUzation  law 
above  mentioned  operated  here  also  to  alleviate  the  situation  by 
permitting  alien  enemy  subjects  enrolled  in  the  military  or  naval 
service  to  obtain  speedy  naturalization,  whether  declarants  or  non- 
declarants,  imder  certain  conditions.  The  result  of  this  is  notable 
in  many  of  the  reports  from  camp  commanders  received  in  response 
to  The  Adjutant  General's  letter  of  October  5,  1918.  The  figures 
above  set  forth  indicate  that  large  numbers  of  technically  aUen 
enemies  belonging  to  the  oppressed  races  of  Austria-Hungary  or 
Germany  had  accepted  the  benefits  of  naturalization. 

(c)  German  race-stock, — ^A  final  word  must  be  added  on  behalf  of 
those  registrants  of  German  stock  who  loyally  stood  by  the  American 
flag.  There  were  thousands  of  them.  A  natural  distrust  at  first 
attended  them  in  public  opinion;  and  the  notorious  intrigues  of  the 
German  Government  to  secure  their  support  have  perhaps  left  in 
the  pubjic  mind  an  emphasis  on  that  feature.  It  is  therefore  worth 
while  here  to  place  on  record  the  reassuring  exporienco  of  the  local 
boards,  an  experience  which  should  preserve  equally  in  our  memory 
the  other  side  of  the  picture.  How  large  and  loyal  a  share  of  genuine 
support  was  given  to  the  draft  by  families  of  this  race  stock  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  typical  letters  from  local  boards: 

But  24  hours  were  given  us  to  fill  a  call  for  six  men  to  go  to  one  of  the  large  univer- 
sities for  preliminary  mechanical  training.  The  chief  clerk  set  out  with  an  automobile 
in  search  of  six  registrants  who  could  leave  on  short  notice.  At  one  house  his  ring 
was  answered  by  one  of  those  comfortably  stout  matrons  whom  we  always  associate 
with  splendid  culinary  talents.  She  absent-mindedly  greeted  the  clerk  with  "Guten 
morgen.''    He  asked  if  Fred  X  was  home,  and  was  toVdViQ^^A  om\.  Vox  \)ci.^  ^v). 
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He  then  stated  his  errand,  and  the  mother  went  on  to  tell  him  how  four  others  of  her 
sons  were  already  in  the  war.  Drafted?  Oh,  no.  Two  of  them  had  enlisted  in  the 
Canadian  Army,  another  was  in  the  Regulars,  and  only  one  had  gone  with  a  selective 
contingent.  '^  Well,  as  long  as  your  boy  isn't  here  this  morning,  perhaps  I  had  better 
himt  up  some  one  else.''  '^Ach,  nein,  nein;  he  want  to  go.  What  time  the  train 
leave?    I  tell  him.    He  been  there  already. "    And  he  was. 

In  this  county  we  have  had  for  our  prosecuting  attorney  a  young  lawyer  who  was  of 
German  descent.  In  1916  he  was  opposed  for  that  office  by  another  lawyer  here  who 
had  two  sons.  The  former  candidate  had  a  very  narrow  margin  when  the  votes  were 
counted,  so  his  opponent  thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan  probably  to  try  to  stir  up  a 
little  feeling  against  Grermany  and  thus  help  his  case  in  the  next  campaign,  i.  e.  in 
1918.  He  sat  around  the  barber  shops,  hotel  lobbies,  and  pool  rooms,  and  bellowed 
for  war  with  Germany.  This  he  did  all  the  winter  of  1916-17.  He  said  that  we 
should  go  to  war  with  Germany,  and  that  the  German  in  tlys  coimtry  was  all  dabbed 
with  the  same  stick  as  the  German  across  the  ocean.  In  due  time  war  was  declared 
against  Germany.  The  American's  two  sons  registered.  One  of  them  he  knew  could 
not  pass  the  physical  examination,  so  that  did  not  concern  him  any.  The  other  was  a 
young  man  who  was  a  very  good  sand -lot  baseball  player;  in  fact  that  was  about  all  he 
was  good  for;  but  all  in  a  night  he  became  the  best  farmer  who  ever  lived  in  this  county. 
The  father  transferred  to  him  all  his  property,  which  consisted  of  a  set  of  abstracts 
and  a  farm  which  never  raised  a  crop  and  was  not  big  enough  to  turn  around  on.  A 
claim  was  filed  and  denied  by  the  district  board.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the 
President  and  denied,  and  afterwards  the  son  was  inducted  into  the  ser\dce.  In  the 
drives  which  followed  in  the  way  of  Liberty  loan,  Y.  M.  C.  A. ,  K.  of  C. ,  thrift  stamps, 
etc. ,  the  county  war  board  wanted  all  the  help  they  could  get,  natiuully ,  and  in  those 
campaigns  this  man  never  bought  a  Liberty  bond,  a  thrift  stamp,  nor  even  made  a 
speech  for  the  board.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  German  descent 
never  missed  a  Liberty  loan  drive;  he  bought  thrift  stamps;  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Foiir-Minute  Men  of  the  county,  was  chairman  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  committee  in  their 
drives,  was  chairman  of  the  county  committee  in  the  drive  in  November,  1918,  and  his 
speeches  rang  throughout  the  county  in  any  way  ho  could  see  it  would  help  beat  the 
Kaiser.    In  1918  he  was  elected  over  his  opponent  by  2  votes  to  1. 

(n)  DEPENDENCY. 

1.  Early  rulings  under  the  metJiod  of  calling  and  discharging. — 
Under  the  original  Presidential  Rules  and  Regulations  of  June  30, 
1917,  every  registrant  was  either  accepted  for  military  service  or 
exciised  from  liability  thereto.  Accordingly,  a  claim  for  discharge 
on  the  ground  of  dependency  was  either  entirely  rejected  and  the 
claimant  held  for  service,  or  it  was  granted  and  the  claimant  dis- 
charged. The  object  of  the  selective  service  agencies  in  tlie  early 
period  of  the  draft  was  the  expeditious  creation  of  an  army.  By 
rciison  of  the  urgency  of  their  task,  some  boards  overlooked  meri- 
torious dependency  claims  and  held  all  married  men  for  service 
unless  there  appeared  a  condition  of  total  dependency;  while  other 
boards,  less  impressed  by  the  seriousness  of  the  emergency,  were  very 
liberal  in  discharging  married  registrants,  releasing  all  such  regis- 
trants in  whose  cases  there  was  any  degree  of  dependency.  How  variant 
was  local  sentiment  may  be  seen  from  Appendix  Table  22  in  my  report 
for  1917;  for,  although  the  national  ratio  of  married  persons  accepted 
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to  married  persons  discharged  for  dependency  was  18  per  cent  of  the 
totaly  yet  in  the  several  States  it  ranged  between  6  per  cent  and  38 
per  cent. 

Moreover,  this  variance  of  attitude  led  to  requests  for  more  de- 
tailed instructions  to  cover  specific  classes  of  cases  commonly  pre- 
sented. The  case  of  a  wife  able  to  obtain  support  either  from  her 
own  labor  or  from  the  assistance  of  relatives  of  herself  or  her  hus- 
band was  a  common  one.  As  early  as  the  end  of  July,  1917,  this 
office  ruled  provisionally  (Compiled  Rulings,  P.  M.  G.  O.,  No.  6, 
par.  (B),  Aug.  8)  that  no  dependency  should  be  deemed  to  exist  in 
the  following  cases: 

1.  Where  the  parents  or  other  relatives  of  the  wife  or  the  husband  are  able,  ready, 
and  willing  to  provide  adequate  support  for  her  (and  children,  if  any)  during  the 
absence  of  the  husband. 

2.  Where  the  wife  owns  land  which  has  produced  income  by  the  husband's  labor, 
but  which  could  with  reasonable  certainty  be  rented  during  his  absence  to  other  per- 
sons 80  as  to  produce  an  adequate  support. 

3.  Where  there  exists  some  arrangement  by  which  the  salary  or  wage  of  the  hus- 
band is  continued,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  third  i>er8ons,  being  employers  or  insurers 
or  others,  and  such  portion  of  the  salary  or  wage,  either  alone  or  with  an  allotment 
of  his  soldier's  pay  or  with  other  definite  income,  will  furnish  a  reasonably  adequate 
support. 

The  matter  having  been  presented  to  the  President,  the  following 
were  his  orders  thereon: 

We  ought  a&far  as  practicable  to  raise  this  new  National  Army  without  creating 
the  hardships  necessarily  entailed  when  the  head  of  a  family  is  taken  and  I  hope  that 
for  the  most  part  those  accepted  in  the  first  call  would  be  found  to  be  men  who  had 
not  yet  assumed  such  relations.  The  selective  service  law  makes  the  fact  of  depen- 
dents, rather  than  the  fact  of  marriage,  the  basis  for  exemption,  and  there  are  un- 
doubtedly, many  cases  within  the  age  limits  fixed  by  law,  of  men  who  are  married 
and  yet  whose  accumulations  or  other  economic  surroundings  are  such  that  no  de- 
pendency of  the  wife  exists  in  fact.  Plainly,  the  law  does  not  contemplate  exemp- 
tion for  this  class  of  men.  The  regulations  promulgated  on  June  20,  1917,  should  be 
regarded  as  controlling  in  these  cases,  and  the  orders  issued  under  that  regulation 
directing  exemption  boards  to  establish  the  fact  of  dependents  in  addition  to  the  fact 
of  marriage  ought  not  to  be  abrogated. 

Accordingly,  the  following  ruling  was  annoimced  (Compiled  Rul- 
ings, P.  M.  G.  O.,  No.  10,  par.  i,  Aug.  27): 

Dependenq/ — Other  sources  of  support. — Paragraph  B,  Compiled  Rulings  of  this 
Office,  No.  6,  addresecd  a  state  of  affairs  where  the  parents  or  other  relatives  of  the 
wife  or  husband  are  able,  ready,  and  willing  adequately  to  support  the  wife  and 
children,  if  any,  during  the  absence  of  the  husband.  This  ruling  was  responsive  to 
a  class  of  cases  that  hod  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  office  where  claims  of 
discharge  had  been  made  on  the  ground  of  dependency  on  a  husband,  who,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  was  not  dependent  upon  himself.  The  ruling  directed  the  attention  of  local 
boards  to  the  fact  that  scrutiny  of  cases  of  this  kind  might  disclose  that  no  discharge 
was  advisable. 

It  was  not  intended  that  paragraph  B,  Compiled  Kulings  No.  6,  should  apply  to 
the  case  of  the  head  of  a  family  whose  family,  at  the  time  of  his  summons  and  prior 
theretOy  were  and  had  been  mainly  dependent  upon  Ina  \sA)ot  lot  «vvgiy^i\». 
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At  the  same  time,  for  the  specific  case  of  a  wife  able  to  earn  a 
liveUhood  by  her  own  skill,  it  was  announced  that  ''where  the  wife 
and  children  were  actually  dependent  on  the  apphcant's  labor  for 
support,  and  where  there  are  no  other  means  of  support,  the  wife 
should  not  be  put  to  the  necessity  of  going  to  work  to  support  her- 
self;  and  that  such  claims  should  therefore  be  recognized  ''where 
in  his  absence  they  will  be  left  without  reasonably  adequate  support, 
after  duly  taking  into  consideration  the  soldier's  wage,  and  support 
from  relatives  partially  or  totally  previously  extended  to  the  appli- 
cant himself.'' 

It  was  thus  apparent  that  though  the  principle  of  dependency,  as 
distinguished  from  marriage  alone,  was  the  fimdamental  character- 
istic of  the  law  and  the  regulations,  yet  its  application  developed  a 
number  of  well-defined  intermediary  cases  of  varying  degrees  of 
equity,  upon  which  the  local  boards  could  not  be  expected  to  deal 
with  imiformity  to  general  satisfaction.  The  first  system  of  selec- 
tion, therefore,  while  well  adapted  to  cases  where  the  presence  or 
the  absence  of  dependency  was  immistakable,  was  foimd  to  lack 
sufiicient  flexibility  to  cover  satisfactorily  the  great  mass  of  inter- 
mediary cases. 

2.  The  class^ficdtion  system. — ^The  experience  of  the  first  months 
of  the  draft  had  naturally  suggested  various  modifications  which 
would  strengthen  the  system.  The  adoption  of  the  classification 
system  has  been  already  described  in  Chapter  III. 

It  was  decided  to  create  five  geuetftLjplas^es,  in_wWch  «^  regis- 
trants would  be  placed  for  oiUl  to  military  service  in  the  inverse 
order  of  their,  importance  .to  the  social  and  economic  interests  of -the 
Nation.  In  thre^  of  these  five  classes  (S.  S.  R.,  2d  ed.,  sees.  72-76), 
subdiviaioBftjaifire  established  for  the  listing  of  married  registrants  ac- 
cording tojthe.dfijffee  of  depencjency  (Classes  I,  II,  and  IV>.  Class 
I  included  those  marriedregistrants,  without  children,  whose  families 
were  not  dependent  on  their  labor  for  support;  as  well  as  those  whose 
presence  with  their  families  did  not  promote  the  domestic  interests 
of  the  Nation,  i.  e.,  the  married  man  who  habitually  failed  to  sup- 
port his  family,  or  who  was  dependent  upon  his  wife  for  support,  or 
whose  family  was  not  dependent  upon  his  labor  for  support,  provided 
the  registrant  was  not  usefully  engaged.  Class  IV,  the  class  of  great- 
est deferment  by  reason  of  dependency,  included  those  registrants 
with  wives,  or  wives  and  children,  or  fathers  of  motherless  cliildren, 
mainly  dependent  upon  them  for  support.  The  necessary'  finding  of 
a  board  in  this  class  of  cases  was  that  a  registrant's  claimed  depend- 
ents were  mainly  dependent  upon  his  labor  for  support;  i.  e.,  that  his 
removal  deprived  them  of  reasonably  adequate  support. 

Between  these  groups  of  married  men — those  in  whose  cases  there 
was  a  total  absence  of  dependency  and  those  whose  removal  would 
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deprive  dependents  of  adequate  support — there  was  a  very  large 
class  of  r^istrants,  having  wives,  or  wives  and  children,  or  mother- 
less children,  not  mainly  but  in  some  aspect  dependent  upon  them 
for  support.  This  intermediary  group  was  placed  in  Class  II  under 
divisions  A  and  B. 

3.  JJJQ^  ^I  1  iMiii'i'i(  (if  I'l'rrfnfriTiifiT  v^fh  rhildrcv — Class  II-A 
was  provided  for  the  married  registrant  with  both  wife  and  chil- 
dren, or  a  father  of  motheriess  children,  where  such  persons  were 
not  mainly  dependent  upon  his  labor  for  support  for  the  reason 
that  there  were  other  reasonably  certain  sources  of  support  avail- 
able, such  that  the  removal  of  the  registrant  would  not  deprive 
such  dependents  of  reasonably  adequate  support.  The  question 
early  arose  as  to  the  proper  classification  of  the  man,  usefully  em- 
ployed, whose  wife  and  children  or  motherless  children  were  in  no 
degree  dependent  upon  him  for  material  support.  Obviously  he 
could  not  be  classified  with  those  registrants  having  persons  mainly 
dependent  upon  them  for  support  (Class  IV,  above);  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  not  thought  that  the  head  of  a  family  of  children, 
although  his  responsibility  in  providing  for  their  livelihood  was 
negligible,  should  be  classified  in  Class  I,  so  as  to  be  liable  for  mih- 
tary  service  at  the  same  time  as  was  the  man  with  no  domestic  obli- 
gations. Clearly  he  belonged  in  an  intermediary  class;  the  phrase 
"not  mainly  dependent^'  including  the  case  of  a  married  man  with 
a  wife  and  child  or  children  or  with  motherless  children  where  there 
was  in  fact  no  dependency  whatever  other  than  the  natural  respon- 
sibility which  attaches  to  the  status  of  the  normal  husband  and 
father. 

4.  Ctfli^-Ii'^, — Married  registmnio  witJwiii  thiiditu. — ^The  fore- 
going Class  II-A  did  not  include  married  registrants  without  chil- 
dren; and  it  has  been  seen  that  married  men  without  children  whose 
wives  were  mainly  dependent  upon  their  labor  for  support  were 
properly  placed  in  Class  IV.  The  question  arose  what  sort  of  defer- 
ment, if  any,  should  be  given  married  registrants,  without  children, 
where  the  induction  of  such  registrants  would  not  deprive  their 
wives  of  reasonably  adequate  support. 

In  view  of  the  demands  of  the  Military  Establishment,  it  was 
considered  that  the  case  presented  sufficient  distinction  to  justify 
a  lower  degree  of  classification  than  Class  IV,  the  distinction  thus 
drawn  being  based  upon  the  added  responsibility  in  the  latter  case 
attaching  to  the  care  and  protection  of  children  (S.  S.  B.,  2d  ed., 
sec.  74).  Accordingly,  it  was  ruled  (Tel.  A-1923,  Dec.  29,  1917) 
that  where  a  registrant  had  a  wife,  but  no  children,  and  there  were 
such  other  sources  of  support  available  that  the  removal  of  the 
registrant  would  not  deprive  the  wife  of  reasonably  adequate  support, 
he  should  be  placed,  not  in  Class  II,  but  in  Class  I. 
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But,  in  determining  whether  or  not  there  were  "other  sources 
of  support  available/'  could  the  wife's  own  labor  be  considered  as 
an  available  source  of  support?  This  case  did  not  seem  to  stand 
in  the  same  degree  with  that  of  a  wife  (Class  I,  above)  for  whom 
other  sources  of  support  than  her  own  labor  were  available.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  recognized  that  the  wives  of  many  registrants 
virtually  supported  themselves  or  were  qualified  by  special  skill  so 
to  do;  and  that  in  such  a  situation  a  wife  without  children  could 
obviously  spare  her  husband  for  military  service  with  less  hardship 
than  could  the  wife  with  children  who  had  been  dependent  upon 
her  husband  for  support  (Class  IV).  The  argument  for  this  view 
was  forcibly  stated  in  the  following  letter  received  from  a  Massa- 
chusetts mill  town : 

Perhaps  I  have  no  right  to  speak  to  you  about  this  matter,  and  I  realize  I  have 
nothing  to  say  really  about  making  laws  concerning  the  Army.  But  did  you  ever 
stop  and  think  of  the  poor,  aged  mothers  that  are  giving  up  their  boys,  while  next 
door  are  young  married  couples  enjoying  life  to  the  fullest  extent?  That  poor  mother 
had  to  save  and  many  times  do  without  the  necessaries  of  life  to  bring  her  boys  to  the 
age  of  manhood.  Now,  when  she  is  old  and  slow  and  broken  down  in  health,  do  you 
think  it  just  right  to  take  all  her  boys?  There  are  in  Class  II  right  here  men  working 
every  day  demanding  large  salaries.  Their  wives  also  work  in  most  cases,  and  the 
mills  are  paying  well  now.  They  go  to  the  pictures,  beaches,  and  enjoy  life,  while 
it  really  seems  to  me  they  could  serve  their  country  as  well  as  young  men  in  Class  I. 
These  mothers  that  I  refer  to,  some  of  them  have  had  to  go  to  work;  really  it  seems 
some  laws  are  unjust.  One  young  wife  says  "I  won't  work  now;  if  I  did  they  would 
take  my  husband  in  the  Army."  Surely  she  can  work  far  more  easily  than  those  poor 
mothers.  Now  do  you  think  it  is  a  just  law  that  allows  these  men  and  their  lazy 
wives  to  stay  at  home  while  the  poor  old  mother  gives  her  three  or  four  sons? 

The  object  of  the  classification  system  being  to  estabUsh  degrees 
of  dependency  corresponding  to  well-defined  differences,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  this  case  should  form  a  subdivision  B  of  Class  II,  i.  e., 
where  the  wife  who  was  not  mainly  dependent  upon  the  husband's 
labor  for  support  for  the  reason  that  she  was  skilled  in  some  class  of 
work  which  she  was  physically  able  to  perform  and  in  which  she  was 
actually  employed,  or  in  which  there  was  an  immediate  opening  for 
her  under  conditions  which  would  enable  her  to  support  herself 
decently  and  without  suffering  or  hardship. 

In  no  case  were  boards  required  to  exercise  sounder  judgment  than 
in  the  appUcation  of  this  rule;  but  it  is  beUeved  to  have  received  the 
substantial  support  of  pubUc  sentiment.  Judged  by  that  standard 
it  erred  if  at  all  on  the  side  of  liberality. 

In  applying  it,  boards  were  confronted  with  the  questions:  What 
constitutes  skill  in  some  special  class  of  work  ?  What  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  an  immediate  opening  for  a  married  woman  imder  favorable 
circumstances  ?  Generally,  what  wife  should  be  expected  to  assume 
employment  outside  her  home  duties,  and  what  wife  should  be  allowed 
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1  at  home  through  the  deferment  of  her  husband  on  depeud- 
cncy  grounds  t  The  answer  to  those  quostions  waa  left  solely  to  the 
good  sense  and  sympathy  of  the  local  and  disti-ict  hoards;  tliis  office 
cautioning  them  that  such  cases  coiiJd  not  be  determincil  by  a  rule  of 
thumb,  hut  that  each  case  must  bo  dot^rmincd  upon  its  own  merits, 
consideration  on  the  one  hand  heiug  given  to  the  interests  of  the 
Government  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  interests  of  the  claimed 
dependents,  and  that  the  wife  must  have  some  actual  and  specific 
skill  in  some  class  of  work  before  a  board  would  be  justified  in  causing 
her  to  seek  employment.  Witli  the  realization  of  the  purpose  of  Divi- 
sion B  of  Class  11,  boards  had  no  substantiid  difliculty  in  determining 
the  cases  meant  to  be  therein  comprehended. 

,  ChiBs  1~B,  C. — jVs  to  the  remaining  group  of  married  men,  viz, 

I  those  who  failed  to  support  their  families,  or  who  were  even  supported 

by  their  wives  or  families,  no  doubt  ever  arose  over  their  proper 

[  disposal  in  the  classification,  and  naturally  enough.     The  following 

I  incidents  illustrate  how  they  were  often  haniUed; 

Thebumdrumuf  tbeeveryilay  (liitleHoC  thebuard  meinbei?  was  broken  by  a  woman 
qipearuig  at  hea<]quarters  leailiog  a  man.     She  aako<l  fnr  the  chainnan,  and  th?n  to 
aee  tho  questionnaire.     Turning  to  the  "WaiviT."  shp  directed  Jini  to  "sign  here" 
and  then  attached  her  name  below  his  nignaturo.     She  then  dnmandeil   phyBical 
examination  blaal^and  the  way  to  the  exaniiningroom.    The  chairman  at  this  junc- 
ture ventured  la  aak  the  roaBon;  tor  Jim  liwl  a  wife  aad  two  children.    The  answer 
came  inuneil lately :  "My  man  sits  around  all  day  while  I  take  In  washing  to  eupiKirt 
him  and  the  kids,     I'm  getting  tired  of  ii,  and  he'a  going  to  war,  where  he  will  support 
himself."     In  30  misutoa  ahe  returned  with  the  examination  papers  and  Jim.     Ilia 
examination  wa£"0.  K."    She  tiien  inquired  when  the  next  contingent  left  fur  camp. 
Upon  being  informed  that  it  was  the  next  day  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  she  deported,  saying: 
"We'U  be  here."    She  and  Jim  were  diily  on  ha/id;  and  Jim  didn't  get  out  of  her 
flight  until  the  train  disappeared  from  view  at  the  station.    Tier  [larting  remark  was: 
"Jim,  don't  you  dare  come  hai/k  until  the  war  is  overl''    Jim  didn't. 
[       An  old  negro  mammy  of  "befo'  de  war"  type  overheard  her  son-in-law,  who  hod 
I  deserted  his  wife,  trying  to  get  her  to  come  in  atnl  make  the  oath  as  in  depend  en'.' >-. 
[   The  old  mammy  took  charge  of  him  and  brought  him  up  the  next  morning,',  and,  wiUi 
I   fire  in  her  ej-ea,  1/dd  the  board;  "Die  nigger  is  a  liar,  and  1  eays  it  to  his  face,  and  I 
I   fctcti  him  hero  to  tell  you.     Tie  haint  gin  my  darter  de  rai>pin  of  your  finger  in  two 
I  yeajB,  and  las  nite  he  come  dar  axin  her  to  hep  him,  and  I  locked  him  up  and  fetched 
I   him  here,"     lie  wae.asked  what  he  had  to  say,     lie  looked  at  his  mother-in-law, 
I  Bad  then  thought  of  the  German  bulleti;  and  with  beaila  of  pere]>iration  im  his  face 
I  sud  that  he  would  join  the  Army. 

One  feature  of  this  class  and  division,  however,  was  its  fre<|uent 

use  by  wives  as  a  mode  of  remedying  the  domestic  situation.     There 

'  were  innumerable  instances  of  fluctuation  in  the  classification  of 

I-B;  a  man's  wife  would  swear  to  his  nonsupport,  and  he  would  go 

into  Class  1,  then  she  would  recant,  and  prove  that  he  was  resuming 

support,  then  he  would  backslide,  and  she  would  apply  for  a  reversal 

I  of  the  ruling.     In  short,   as  a  remedy  for  domestic  delinquencies, 
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Class  I-B  proved  an  effective  measure.     The  foUowing  ia  a  typical 
instance : 

Mn.  X  c&tne  h)  die  local  board  to  get  some  advice  aa  to  hav  she  could  get  support 
from  her  husband.  The  first  question  asked  her  was,  "How  old  is  your  husband?" 
"Thirty-five,"  she  answered.  "How  long  has  he  failed  to  contribute  to  your  sup- 
port?" "Two  months,"  "Where  ia  he  at  this  time?"  "He  has  gone  lo  the  city." 
"Do  you  hear  from  him?"  "I  heard  one  time."  "UTiat  did  he  eay?''  "He  said, 
he  did  not  love  me,  as  he  hod  found  so  many  good-looking  women  in  the  city." 
"Uaiiam,  I  feel  very  sorry  for  you,  and  I  will  advise  you  to  wait  a  short  time;  we  are 
going  to  have  a  new  registration;  your  husband  will  have  to  register  somewhere;  if 
he  should  come  home  to  roister,  would  you  sign  his  supporting  adidavit?"  "No, 
sir;  I  would  not."  "  Do  you  want  tis  to  send  him  to  the  Army  bo  the  Uovemment 
will  make  him  contribute  to  your  support?  "  "I  do."  Mr.  X  came  home  to  roister, 
A  questionnaire  was  eent  to  him.  The  poor  woman  forgot  all  she  had  said  lo  the 
local  board  and  now  swore  that  he  was  supporting  her.  She  waa  ordered  to  appear 
before  the  board.  "Madam,  I  see  that  you  have  changed  your  mind  about  yotiP 
husband;  explain  (o  us  why  you  did  bo."  "Well,  he  eecms  so  good  Ui  me  I  liou't 
want  him  sent  to  the  Army."  By  unanimous  vote  of  the  board,  the  "good  "  husband 
drew  Class  1-B. 

Somfitimes,  however,  oven  the  selective  draft  was  not  able  to  reach 
these  shiftless  husbands,  where  they  were  not  physically  fit,  and  the 
grim  tragedy  of  domestic  life  went  on  without  remedy.  The  following 
appealing  letter  reveals  the  pathos  of  these  cases : 

1  Bflk  you  in  the  name  of  God  see  that  my  husband  ia  sent  to  the  front  to  fight  the 
Germans  and  not  a  defendleas  woman.  1  am  writing  this  letter  to  you  with  the  worst 
block  eye  that  a  woman  could  carry,  one  side  of  my  face  is  as  it  always  was  but  the 
other  is  a  sight  to  took.  This  is  the  second  beating  in  six  months,  the  7th  of  January, 
1918,  he  beat  me  so  that  ihe  judge  gave  him  5  hours  to  get  out  of  New  York.  Since 
then  he  ia  living  in  Brooklyn  but  will  not  work  l>ut  sends  to  me  lo  come  over  and 
give  him  his  bed  money  and  his  eat  money  which  I  can't  not  stand  any  longer.  If  I 
ant  gat  it  he  calls  me  iJie  worat  names  and  tells  me  to  get  out  amd  make  it  with  men 
on  the  street  wich  I  will  not  do.  Well,  sir;  I  went  to  his  board  and  the  girl  told  me 
she  done  everyihink  to  help  me  but  the  doctor  says  his  back  teeth  ore  bad,  but  every 
other  way  he  is  heaity,  eat  well,  and  sleeps  well,  but  has  no  desire  for  work,  only  the 
desire  ho  has  is  for  rum  and  beating  me.  1  dont  want  to  have  him  arresseted 
no  use  he  is  hardened  to  that;  what  1  want  is  lot  him  fight  men  not  womai 
latiglis  at  me  when  I  tell  him  to  enlist  and  says  he  will  go  when  all  the  generals  are 
sent  a  head  of  him.     Now  for  God  sake  pleas  help  nie  in  some  way  to  send  him 

6.  Board  opinion  as  lo  the  classification. — ^With  a  view  to  obtaining 
the  benefit  of  local  board  judgment  on  the  wisest  adjustment  of 
these  groups,  the  following  inquiries  were  put: 

In  your  opinion,  whatshould  l>e  done  with  Class  ll-A  and  B  registrants  in  view  of 
the  eipected  need  in  camp  tor  all  of  Class  I  new  nitration  before  thesummer  of  1919? 
(1)  Should  they  be  included  in  Class  1?  (2)  Or,  should  they  be  called  first  after 
Class  I.  or  before  Classos  II-C  and  D?  (3)  Or,  should  the  whole  of  Class  II,  if  finally 
reached,  l>e  called  without  diacrimiiiation?  (4)  And.iucaseyoufavor  (l)or  {2)above, 
should  Class  II-A  and  B  of  the  old  registration  be  given  priority  of  call  over  Class  II-A 
and  B  of  the  new  registration? 
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The  Boards'  answers  may  be  summarized  as  foUows : 

(1)  A  decisive  majority  of  the  boards — the  ratio  is  nearly  4  to 
1 — were  opposed  to  the  inclusion  of  Class  II-A  and  B  registrants 
in  Class  I.  Doubtless  this  view  springs  chiefly  from  a  belief  in  the 
wisdom  and  fairness  of  the  regulation  in  force. 

(2)  There  was  a  substantially  even  division  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
Class  n— A  and  B  registrants  should  be  called  first  after  Class  I  or 
indiscriminately  with  the  other  division  of  Class  II — possibly  there  is 
a  shght  preponderance  in  favor  of  the  former  method.  It  should  be 
noted  in  this  connection  that  a  number  of  boards  believed  that 
Class  II-C  and  D  should  be  caUed  before  Class  Il-A  and  B.  As  a 
New  York  City  board  put  it,  "All  American  life  is  built  around  the 
marriage  status,  and  great  effort  should  be  made  not  to  dissolve  the 
home  ties."  It  should  also  be  noted  that  there  waa  distinctly  less 
sympathy  for  Class  II-B  than  for  Class  II-A,  some  boards  beheving 
that  Class  II-B  registrants  should  be  placed  in  Class  I ;  others  that 
they  should  bo  called  first  after  Class  I.  The  opinion  was  not  infre- 
quently expressed  that  upon  the  exhaustion  of  Class  I,  as  at  present 
constituted,  Class  II  should  not  be  called,  but  there  should  be  a  ro- 
combing  of  Classes  II,  III,  and  IV,  with  the  view  of  placing  an  addi- 
tional number  of  men  in  Chias  I, 

A  veiy  large  majority  of  the  boards — the  ratio  waa  5  to  1  — 
were  in  favor  of  calling  Class  II-A  and  B  of  the  old  registration  in 
advance  of  Class  II-A  and  B  of  the  new  registration. 

7.  Third  fersona'  claim.^-\i  appears  plainly  from  the  chronicles  of 
the  local  boards  that  the  dependency  claims  were  by  no  means  merely 
a  matter  of  the  registrant's  own  choice.  Under  the  Regulations,  the 
consent  of  the  wife  or  other  dependent  was  necessary  for  validating 
a  waiver  of  such  a  claim;  and  this  rt^ulation  waa  thoroughly  availed 
of,  both  by  the  families  and  by  the  boards.  So  that  the  determina- 
tion of  a  dependency  claim  bocamo,  in  a  real  sense,  just  what  the 
Segulations  intended  it  to  be,  namoly,  a  determination  as  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation  in  the  domestic  relations.  This  much  is  said 
to  dismisti  the  impresaion,  if  sucti  should  anywhere  obtain,  that  the 
granting  of  a  dependency  claim  signified  the  registrant's  imwilling- 
neas  to  serve.  It  was  often  far  otherwise;  and  the  records  are  full  of 
instances  whore  the  rt^istrant  was  placed  in  the  position  of  being 
held  back  by  a  legal  obstacle  which  he  could  not  overcome: 

A  young  nmn,  a.  regietniDt  of  this  locul  board,  was  one  of  a  family  of  three  boys, 
two  of  whom  were  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  Statea.  Their  Father  whh 
dead,  but  he  had  served  in  the  Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War.  The  mother  waa 
very  olii,  and  lived  on  a  large  farm,  and  the  only  help  she  had  at  home  was  this  son. 
This  local  board  passed  hia  order  number  under  P.  M.  G.  0.  Telepam  B-HO,  at  the 
request  of  the  superviser  of  the  towoship.  One  day,  shortly  after  tliia,  the  registrant 
Appeared  at  the  olh<^e  of  this  local  board  and  asked  why  he  was  not  called  for  entrain- 
t  when  hia  order  number  waa  reached.     He  was  informed  tbat.masi'j  ^eQ^\e\t3&. 
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requested  that  he  be  allowed  to  stay  on  his  mother's  farm  as  long  as  possible,  and 
that  it  was  our  desire  that  he  raise  and  care  for  his  mother's  crop.  He  thereupon  stated 
that  his  two  brothers  who  were  in  the  service  were  making  his  mother  an  allotment; 
that  she  was  drawing  a  pension;  and  that  it  seemed  peculiar  to  him  why  other  people 
had  their  nose  in  his  affairs.  He  said  that,  all  there  was  to  it,  he  was  going  to  get 
into  the  service,  and  if  Uncle  Sam  did  not  want  him  he  would  go  to  Canada,  for  they 
wanted  men  there.  The  registrant  was  inducted  under  the  next  call,  and  is  now 
** doing  his  bit"  in  France. 

A  colored  man  who  had  been  placed  in  a  deferred  class  asked  to  be  placed  in  Class  I 
and  sent  to  camp.  He  was  told  that  his  wife  would  have  to  agree.  He  went  to  see 
her,  came  back,  and  said  she  would  not  assent.  A  few  days  later  he  came  again, 
and  said  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  her  to  allow  him  to  answer  the  call,  asked  that 
a  release  be  drawn,  which  was  done,  and  she  signed  it.  A  board  member  asked  him 
why  he  wanted  to  go.  His  reply  was  that  he  wanted  to  go  because  his  country  needed 
him;  that  he  was  going  into  the  war  to  kill  Germans,  and  help  win  the  fight  or  be 
killed. 

8.  Results  of  the  dassijication. — We  may  now,  in  the  light  of  the 
foregoing  explanation  of  the  development  of  these  definitions  for  the 
several  classes  of  dependency,  observe  the  results  of  the  boards' 
action  in  applying  these  distinctions. 

(a)  Married  men. — The  total  deferments  of  married  registrants  on 
the  groimd  of  dependency  of  wife  or  children  were  as  follows: 

Table  31. 


2 
3 


Marriage  dependency  as  ground  for  deferment. 


Total  married  registrants  June  5, 1917,  to  Sept. 

11,  1918 

Total  married  deferred  on  all  grounds 

Deferred  on  ground  of  dependency  of 
wife  or  children .* 


Number. 


4, 883, 213 
4, 394, 676 

3,  619, 466 


Per  cent  of 

married 
r^jstrants. 


100.00 
90.00 

74.12 


Per  cent  of 
deferred  on 
all  grounds. 


100.00 
82.36 


How  a  respectable  percentage  of  married  men  came  to  figure  in 
Class  I  may  be  easily  understood  from  the  following  typical  inci- 
dents: 

Mr.  H.,  a  married  man,  had  waived  all  claim  for  deferred  classification  in  September, 
1918.  A  member  of  the  local  board  knew  H.  and  his  circumstances,  and  sending  for 
him,  he  said:  **  If  it  is  right  that  you  should  go  into  Class  I,  we'll  put  you  there;  but 
what  is  to  become  of  your  wife?  You  know,  it  is  our  business  to  look  out  for  the 
needs  of  the  individual  just  as  well  as  for  the  needs  of  the  Army."  It,  thereupon, 
leaked  out  that  the  man's  son  had  been  killed  in, action  at  Chateau  Thierry  on  May 
29,  and  that  the  wife  was  entitled  to  a  small  insurance;  wherefore  he  felt  he  had  no 
right  to  ask  for  deferment.  Further  inquiry  developed  the  fact  that  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  other  means  of  support  for  the  wife;  whereupon  the  board  put  H.  in  Class 
II.    No  shirker  was  H . 

Mr.  F.,  a  registrant,  who  made  no  claim  whatsoever,  was  certified  and  received 

164B.    He  came  to  the  board  after  receiving  same  and  gave  change  of  address.     Form 

164C  for  October  entndnment,  1917,  was  sent  to  the  new  address,  but  the  card  came 

Aaclr  **Dot  found.  *'    8o  we  surmised  that  he  would  not  answer  the  call.     But  when 
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the  roll  was  called  Mr.  F.  answered  and  stepped  in  line  and  was  entrained.  That 
evening  his  wife,  with  her  two  children,  came  to  the  board  to  see  the  chairman  and 
stated  she  understood  her  husband  was  sent  away  that  morning.  She  was  informed 
by  the  chairman  that  he  had  gone  to  camp.  She  stated  he  had  received  a  colored 
card  about  a  week  ago,  but  he  informed  her  it  was  simply  a  regular  notice.  We 
inmiediately  proceeded  to  have  husband  recalled,  which  caused  us  considerable 
trouble.  This  registrant  had  in  fact  changed  his  address,  so  that  the  notice  would 
no.t  be  seen  by  his  wife,  so  as  he  could  leave  her,  he  not  caring  for  his  wife  and 
children.    Mr.  F.  was  returned  to  his  wife  in  two  weeks. 

Appendix  Table  31-A  and  Chart  A  show  the  details  by  States. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  ratio  of  the  boards'  action  in 
1918,  under  the  classification  system,  with  that  of  their  action  in 
1917,  under  the  earlier  system: 

Table  32. 


2 
3 

4 
5 

6 


Ifarriago  dependency,  1917  and  1918,  compared. 


Ratio  of  married  men  deferred  to  total  married  registrants,  June  5, 

1917-Sept.  11,  1918 

Ratio  June  5,  1917,  to  Nov.  12.  1917 

Ratio  of  married  men  deferred  for  dependency  to  married  men  deferred 

on  all  grounds,  June  5,  1917,  to  Sept.  11,  1918 

Ratio  Junes,  1917,  to  Nov.  12,  1917 

Ratio  of  married  men  deferred  for  dependency  to  total  married  regis- 
trants, June  5,  1917,  to  Sept.  11,  1918 

Ratio  June  5,  1917.  to  Nov.  12,  1917 


Per  cent. 


90.00 
89.13 

82.  36 
50.00 

74.12 
49.92 


It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  ratio  (line  5)  of  married  men 
deferred  for  dependency  to  total  married  registrants  is  perhaps 
hardly  comparable  as  between  1917  and  1918,  because  the  claims 
for  dependency  were  disposed  of  prior  to  physical  examination  in 
1918,  uistead  of  after  it,  as  in  1917,  and  thus  the  claims  for  depend- 
ency in  1918  were  relatively  more  numerous. 

(6)  Classes  II-A ,  II-B,  IV-A . — Taking  up  now  the  several  divisions 
of  the  dependency  classes  above  described  (II-A,  II-B,  IV-A),  the 
registrants  thus  classified  were  distributed  as  follows: 

Table  33. 


2 
3 
4 
5 


Divisions  of  marriage  dependency. 


Total  deferred  for  dependency  of  wife  or  chil 

dren,  June  5,  1917-Sept.  11, 1918 

OlassII. 

Div-ision  A 

Division  B 

Clam  IV,  Division  A 


Number. 


3, 619, 466 
686,  991 
183,  770 
603,221 

2, 932, 475 


Per  cent  or  Per  cent  of 
deferred.     Class  II. 


100.00 
18.98 


8L02 


100.00 
26.75 
73. 25 


No  figures  are  obtainable  to  reveal  the  number  classified  into  Class 
I  whose  wives  were  not  dependent  because  of  available  sources  of 
support  other  than  their  own  work;  such  cases  being  mei^ed  into 
the  general  Class  I  without  subdivision. 
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(c)  Single  men. — ^The  contrast  between  single  and  married  men, 

in  respect  to  the  dependency  deferment  being  generally  available  for 

the  latter  but  not  for  the  fonner,  is  brought  out  in  the  following 

table: 

Table  34. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 


Married  and  single  registrants  compared  as  to  classification. 


Total  registrants  June  5,  1917-Sept.  11,1918 

Ages  21-30,  Junes,  1917 

Married '. 

ClassI 

Deferred  classes 

Single 

Class  I ; 

Deferred  classes 

Age  21,  June  5-Sept.  11,  1918 

Married 

ClassI 

Deferred  classes 

Single 

ClassI 

Deferred  classes 

Total  married 

Total  deferred 

Total  single 

Total  deferred 


Number. 


10,  679,  814 

9,  780,  535 

4, 712,  622 

442,  592 

4,  270, 030 

5, 067,  913 

2,  741,  914 

2, 325, 999 

899, 279 

170, 591 

45,945 

124,646 

728,688 

476, 093 

252, 595 


4, 883, 213 
4, 394, 676 
5,  796,  601 
2,  578,  594 


Per  cent  of 
regis- 
trants. 


100.00 

91.58 

44.13 

4.14 

39.98 

47.45 

25.67 

21.78 

8.42 

1.60 

.43 

1.17 

6.82 

4.46 

23.65 


45.72 
41.15 
54.28 
24.14 


Per  cent  of 

married 

or  single. 


100.00 

9.39 

90.61 

100.00 
54.10 
45.90 

ioo.oo 

26.93 
73.07 
100.00 
65.34 
34.66 


100.00 
90.00 

100.00 
44.48 


These  figures  indicate  the  degree  of  correctness  of  the  general 
assumption  that  single  men  form  the  group  most  available  for  seeking 
military  effectives.  It  would  have  been  useful,  had  the  figures  been 
available,  to  contrast  this  result  with  the  record  for  organizations 
formed  solely  by  voluntary  enUstment. 

So  far  as  single  men  were  entitled  to  any  claim  on  the  ground  of 
dependency,  the  results  were  as  follows: 

Table  35. 


1 
2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 
9 


Single  men  deferred  for  dependency. 


/ 


Total  single  men  registered 

Total  deferments  for  dependency,  June 

5,  1917-Sept.  11,  1918 

Single  men  neferred  for  dependency. . 
Class  III,  Division  A  (adopted  clul- 

dren) 

Ratio  June  5, 1917-Nov.  12,  1917. . 
Class  III,  Division  B  (parents) — 
Ratio  June  5,  1917-Nov.  12,  1917, 

per  cent 

Class  III,  Division  C  (brothers  or 

sisters) 

Ratio  June  5,  1917-Nov.  12,  1917, 
per  cent 


Number. 


5,  796,  601 

3,  903,  733 
284,  267 

14, 816 


236,553 


32, 898 


Per  cent 
of  single 
regis- 
trants. 


100.00 

67.35 
4.90 

.26 


4.08 


.57 


Per  cent  of 

depen- 
dency de- 
ferments. 


100.00 
7.28 

.39 


6.05 

12.26 

.84 

.58 


Percent 
of  single 
deferred. 


100.00 
5.21 


83.22 


11.57 
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Three-fourths  of  tho  boards  dt^clurod  upon  inquiiy  llinl  iintliing 
should  be  done  in  the  way  of  transferring  to  loss  deferred  claasos  any 
portion  of  the  n^istrants  in  Classes  III  and  IV  on  dependency  grounds. 
But  a  few  iKiards  expressed  the  o[>inion  that  I't^istrnnts  with  depen- 
dent aged  or  infirm  parents  or  dependent  helpless  brothers  or  sisters, 
now  in  Class  III,  might  well  have  been  advanced  into  the  same  class 
as  registrants  with  dependent  wifo  or  children.  On  the  other  band, 
a  number  of  boards  declared  that  Class  III,  Divisions  A,  B,  and  C, 
is  a  "slackers'  paradise;"  "Many  a  young  man,"  says  one  board, 
"supported  his  parents  after  June  5,  1917,  who  never  did  before." 
It  would,  however,  do  an  injustice  to  allow  that  impression  to  attach 
to  this  class  in  any  important  degree.  The  conflict  between  national 
and  parental  duty  was  for  many  a  severe  one;  and  the  sacrifice  whs 
often  made  in  favor  of  the  former: 

UKtcrial  being  short  for  the  July  call,  we  gave  n  careful  recIaHoUi cation  of  mMi  in 
CUn  III  on  ground  of  dopcndent  father  or  mother,  and  immediately  ordered  them 
lor  pbysical  examination.  In  one  of  theae  cases  tho  rcgiatrant,  living  at  a  distance 
tnm  local  hoard  headquartcrB,  drove  down.  Iiringing  his  father  and  mother.  Uad  be 
passed  the  examination  without  qvieetion,  ne  would  never  have  known  tho  diAerenco; 
but  the  local  examiner,  hawng  eome  question  al>out  his  phj'Hical  qualifications.  Bent 
him  up  U>  local  board  headquarters  to  have  his  papers  indoreod  to  the  medical  adviaory 
board,  and  wbea  the  three  stopped  in  front  of  the  ofHce  we  saw  Ihem.  The  ymmg 
man  came  in  and  presented  the  papers  for  indorsement.  Wc  aaked  hini  who  the 
people  were  with  him.  and  he  said  they  were  his  father  and  mother.  We  ajiked  him 
b)  bring  them  in.  The  mother,  somewhat  crippled  with  rheumatism,  led  the  totally 
blind  father  inlo  the  office,  and  then  we  l«gan  questioning  the  boy  about  the  depend- 
ency, supposing  that  he  would  anxiously  seize  upon  the  opportunity.  Hut  he  seemed 
to  skillfully  avoid  the  inue,  while  the  old  people  maintained  silence.  So  we  asked 
the  old  gentleman  if  he  would  be  able  to  get  along  without  this  only  child.  .\nd  he 
replied  tliat  he  didn't  know  how  they  would  be  able  to  get  along,  but  everyone  must 
make  a  aacrilice  and  they  would  get  along  somehow.  We  persisteatly  endeavored  to 
have  either  parly  make  a  request  for  him.  to  he  put  Jmck  in  Class  III,  but  without 
avail.  Then  we  aated  the  old  gentleman  if  he  had  any  objection  to  the  young  man 
staying  at  home.  lie  manifested  genuine  surprise.  "Objection?  Why,  no;  the 
Lord  knowB  we  noed  him  badly  enough,  but  if  tho  country  needs  him  more,  we  will 
find  some  way  to  got  along."     So  we  reclaaailied  him  in  Class  Ill-B. 

9.  Recent  marriages. — ^In  the  whole  field  of  the  araft  no  subject  has 
occasioned  more  general  interest  than  the  cla.ssification  of  recently 
married  registrants.  The  rulings  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General 
during  the  first  draft  and  the  pertinent  set^tion  of  the  selective  service 
regulations  (Rule  V,  see,  72),  promulgated  December  15,  1917,  were 

to  draft  evadfifs.  I/)cal  and  district  boards  were  cautioned  to 
scrutinize  carefully  all  claims  based  upon  marriage  entered  into  since 
May  IS,  IfllT.  bearing  in  mind  the  probability  that  many  wero  con- 
tracted with  the  primary  view  of  evading  mihtary  service,  and,  in 
the  event  of  an  afTirmative  finding  to  that  effect,  to  disregard  the 
dependency  resultant  upon  such  marriage  as  a  ground  io\  A«4«snaKs& 
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It  early  l>ecamp  Apparent  that  in  so  far  aa  a  deferred  claHsification 
was  granted  to  registrants  on  the  ground  of  dependency  arising  from 
marrtagea  entered  into  suhsequent  to  the  enactment  of  the  selective 
service  law,  and  even  though  some  such  marriages  were  not  helieved 
to  have  been  contracted  with  a  view  to  evading  military  service,  the 
deferment  thus  olitained  was  extremely  unpopular  with  the  great  ma- 
jority of  local  and  district  hoards  as  weii  as  with  the  people  at  lai^e. 
This  condition  was  evidenced  by  an  immense  volume  of  complaint  from 
individuals  and  from  the  various  State  headquarters.  Undoubtedly 
more  correspondence  resulted  from  this  rule  than  from  any  other 
single  selective  service  regulation.  Many  boards  wcrr^  iMi.  fii:~5"i.-.ed 
to  release  any  man  who  had  married  since  the  eniictnii'nf  'I  :  \i<-  ]n\\- 
atlrf""cinimc{t''(lerfirTn.eiit  by  reason  of  the  resultant  ili'jjciii]i']ii\ . 
Obviously,  there  was  difficulty  m  procuring  evidence  of  a  suHicicutly 
definite  character  to  establish  the  fact  that  a  maniage  was  entered 
into  with  an  intent  to  evade  military  service;  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  conclusions  were  necessarily  based  largely  upon  inference. 
The  natural  consequence  of  this  situation  was  an  absence  of  imiformity 
in  the  disposition  of  this  great  class  of  cases. 

Tbia  lack  of  uniformity  existed  not  only  between  different  States 
and  sections  ol  the  country,  but  also  between  the  boards  of  neigh- 
boring towns  and  cities.  For  instance,  at  one  period  of  the  admin- 
istration, inquiry  established  that  in  Texas  11,000  out  of  18,000 
claimants,  or  2.7  per  cent  of  (he  entire  registration  of  the  State, 
were  granted  deferred  classification  because  of  dependency  result- 
ing from  marriage  entered  into  since  May  18,  1917,  while  in  Ten- 
nessee only  0.7  per  cent  of  the  registration  were  deferred  on  that 
ground.  Again,  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  Tennessee,  out  of 
approximately  300  claims  based  on  recent  marriage,  none  was 
allowed,  while  in  a  neighboring  county,  every  one  of  the  150  claims 
filed  were  granted. 

During  the  spring  of  1918,  it  became  e^'ident  that  Class  I  would 
be  substantially  smaller  than  had  been  estimated.  Of  the  many 
causes  responsible  for  this  cxmdition,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
was  the  shelter  from  military  service  afforde<l  by  marriage  con- 
tracted for  the  purpose.  On  ^py  1,  mi?^.  »"  ^iffnrt^^^HQ  mufli'  in 
ascertain  as  accurately  as  possible  the  number  of  registrants  who 
ha<l  been  lost  to  Class  I  because  of  marriage  since  May  IS,  1917.  A 
number  of  States,  representative  of  the  entire  country  from  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  viewpoints,  wore  requested  to  furnish  data 
on  the  subject;  figm'es  were  secui'ed  from  1,114  local  boards.  It 
appeared  that  an  average  of  69  registrants  per  local  board  had 
married  since  May  18,  1017;  this  average,  carried  throughout  the 
country  would  have  totaled  320,367  registrants,  or  3.34  per  cent  of 
iJ/e  entire  registration  of  June  5,   1917.     It  further  appeared  that 
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of  registrants  who  had  niiirriod  siihscquent  to  May  18,  IflI7,  Aii 
avert4;o  of  66  per  local  board  claimed  deferred  classification  hccaiiso 
of  dependency  resiiltinji  from  their  marriages,  making  a  total  of 
.'160,348  for  the  entire  country,  or  3.19  per  cent  of  the  total  registra- 
tion. Finally,  it  appeared  that  of  those  who  so  claimed  deferment, 
an  average  of  36  per  board  were  siicceasfiil  in  being  relieved  from 
military  service,  making  a  total  of  167,148  for  the  entire  registra- 
tion for  the  Nation:  in  other  words  1,74  per  cent  of  all  registrants 
were  granted  deferred  classification  because  of  dependency  result-  ' 
ing  from  marriage  entered  into  since  May  18, 1017.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  realize  an  approximation  of  Class  I  aa  it  had  originally  been 
estimated,  it  was  apparent  that  many  dependency  claims  which 
had  been  granted  must  be  reconsidered.  Consequently  it  was  felt 
that  those  registrants  whose  dependency  status  had  been  least 
definitely  established,  and  in  whose  cases  hardship  would  in  the 
normal  situation  be  most  remote,  should  be  the  first  to  bo  taken 
from  the  great  class  of  registrants  having  persons  dependent  upon 
them  for  siipport. 

(a)  Change  of  rule. — Tn  """■"'■'  "■■  f-"  ■"  p~.nU>i»  ilm  i.T^p.iitt..;i;nB 
resulting  from  R'tl^  V,  aeptj""  79  fahnva  citedl,  and  to  render  avail- 
ablo  for  military  service  us  many  as  possible  of  the  approximately 
175,000  registrants  to  whom  deferment  had  been  granted  because  of 
maJTiago  contracted  since  May  18,  1917,  the  situation  was,  on  June  7, 
1918,  laid  before  the  A>t-p'tnry  pf  War,  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
regulation  tie  amen<lcd  so  as  to  provide  that  dependency  reaultiog  from 
a  maiTJuge  contract?*it^ifl(5B  May  18^  i9i7j  shoiilt(^fi  dif'pgydaii  aa  a 
ground  for  deferred  classification,  unless  the  dependent  were  a  child 
of  such  marriage,  born  or  unborn  on  or  before  a  date  to  be  designated. 
This  suggestion  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  and  cQnfimicd  by  the 
Prpairipnt|  an^l  op  June  13.  the  amendment  in  question  was  promul- 
gated to  all  selective  service  officials.  Inasmuch  as  in  the  meantime 
the  registration  of  June  5,  1918,  had  been  accomplished,  provisions 
similar  to  the  above  and  covering  those  registrants  were  included  in 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  provided  in  brief  ua  follows:  (1)  In  the  case  of 
registrants  of  the  class  of  June  5,  Ull8,  which  included  the  registrants 
of  August  24,  191S,  dei>eodencv  ariain^f  from  marriBgp  |^qp^ra,■^n.^ 
since  Jani'^'-y  Ifj,  t^"«  (the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  public 
resolution  authorizing  the  registration  of  the  above  class),  ahotild  Ijc 


wpttttUi 


«mt.in.ly   HisrppflrHp(|    , 

arjainp  from  marri«c^  i.nti»iwl  inf,n  pir^rp  ^py  1»    1B17;  hut  prirr 

to  .Tft.r^^^flD'  ^''i  'p'")  a^.«,ii/i  qIu^  {^  i^iaregarded,  unless  there  waa  of 

y}'i\i  ^  "ifiir^"f"  "  '^'"'^  ^'^  "'•  "i^"r ^"  "- '"'";°  -"'"°  "i  ^""^ 

in  which  event,  unless  it  had  been  found  that  a  registrant  had  been 
placed  in  Class  I  with  a  finding  that  he  had  married  with  iKft  ^tYtnwt-j 
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view  of  evading  military  service,  he  was  entitled  to  be  placed  in 
Class  II.  (2)  In  the  case  of  registrants  of  the  class  of  June  5,  1917, 
dependency  arising  from  marriage  entered  into  subsequent  to  that 
date  shoidd  be  disregarded  as  a  groimd  for  deferred  classification, 
unless  the  dependent  were  a  child  of  the  marriage,  bom  or  unborn  on 
or  before  June  9,  1918,  when  the  registrant  might  be  placed  in  Class  II 
upon  the  same  condition  as  stated  for  the  foregoing  class  of  cases. 

This  amendment  to  Rule  V,  section  72,  of  the  regulations,  was 
carried  over  into  the  second  edition  of  the  selective  service  regula- 
tions. A  paragraph  was  added  to  govern  particularly  the  classifi- 
cation of  registrants  of  the  new  class  of  September,  1918,  providing 
that  the  fact  of  dependency  resulting  from  a  marriage  contracted 
subsequent  to  August  5,  1918,  should  not  be  considered  as  a  ground 
for  deferred  classification. 

This  disposition  of  the  cases  met  with  general  favor,  and  is  regarded 
as  having  been  a  prudent  measure,  not  only  in  that  it  substantially 
augmented  Class  I,  but  also  that  it  produced  a  greater  uniformity 
and  equality  of  classification. 

(i)  Results  of  change  of  rule. — ^Reports  from  the  local  boards  show 
that  action  was  taken,  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  change  of  rules, 
with  the  following  results: 

Tablb  36! 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Recent  marriages. 


Total  recent  marriages 

In  1917  class,  since  May  18, 1917 

Reclassified  into  Class  I 

In  1918  class,  since  Jan.  15  1918 ., 

Reclassified  into  Claaa  1 

In  1918  class  before  Jan.  15, 1918 

Reclassified  into  Class  I 

Recent  marriages  reclassified  into  Class  I 


Number. 


344,872 
217, 398 
91,299 
36,630 
16, 324 
90,844 
14, 940 
122, 563 


Per  cent 

of  total 

recent 

marriages. 


100.00 


35.54 


But  the  complex  nature  of  the  recent  marriage  cases,  and  the 
injustice  of  regarding  them  as  invariably  evidence  of  evasion,  is 
shown  in  the  following  typical  incidents: 

A  young  man,  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  draft,  waived  all  claim.  The  next  day  his 
mother  appeared  and  said  that  he  had  hccn  the  main  support  of  his  brothers  and  sisters 
and  herself,  as  the  father  was  incapacitated  for  work.  Later  the  boy  stated  that  he 
had  been  taking  care  of  the  ^unily  for  five  years,  was  tired,  and  that  he  looked  upon 
this  draft  law  as  an  opportunity  to  relieve  himself  of  his  responsibilities.  He  was  dis- 
charged. Later,  when  questionnaires  were  sent  to  all  registrants,  it  developed  that 
this  registrant  had  since  married;  but  he  continued  the  claim  of  dependent  parents. 
An  anonymous  communication  was  received,  stating  that  he  had  married  to  evade  the 
draft,  that  his  wife  was  employed,  etc.  It  was  a  late  marriage.  Investigation  devel- 
opc-d  that  tho  change  In  labor  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war  had  made  i*  possible 
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for  the  fomily  to  get  along  without  his  aid.  The  pathetic  figure  was  the  brave  little 
wife,  who  came  bef(H«  the  board  and  stated  she  was  of  the  opinion  that  hor  husband 
should  do  his  part  in  the  world  war,  and  that  she  was  willing  to  give  him  up  and  under- 
take to  care  for  herself.  She  had  been  an  inmate  of  an  orphan  asylum,  and  had  never 
had  a  home  until  the  one  they  were  building  since  their  marriage.  The  board  obtained 
employment  for  her,  and  sent  him  to  camp. 

A  registrant  in  Class  I,  limited  ser>'ice,  did  not  lease  a  turn  tix  this  year,  as  he 
expected  to  be  called  for  ser\'lce  at  any  time.  He  used  to  call  at  the  office  frequently, 
asking  for  information  as  to  when  he  might  expect  his  call.  But  as  month  after  month 
elasped,  and  no  call  came,  he  began  to  thiA  he  would  not  be  needed,  so  he  leased  a 
residence  in  town,  bought  all  his  household  furniture,  and  made  all  arrangements 
for  his  wedding.  But  just  the  day  prior  to  the  wedding  a  call  did  come,  which  included 
his  order  number,  and  he  received  notice  to  report  fix  serN-ice.  This  was  quite  a  sur* 
{vise  to  him,  and  he  immediately  came  to  the  office  and  asked  for  further  time.  The 
board  granted  him  a  delay  of  48  hours,  so  the  marriage  was  celebrated:  but  he  took  all 
his  furniture  back  to  the  store  and  sent  his  wife  back  to  her  parents  imtil  his  expc  cted 
return.    Happily  he  returned  a  few  days  ago. 

(m)  MHJTABT  OB  NAVAL  SEBVICS. 

The  figures  reported  by  the  local  boards  for  Class  V,  Division  D, 
are  619,727.     What  does  this  signify  ? 

1.  Significance  of  this  classification. — ^The  act  of  May  18,  1917, 
exempted  from  the  duty  of  registration  all  male  persons  who  were  on 
that  date  already  in  the  military  or  naval  service.  This  group  of 
men  therefore  remained  unrecorded.  Again,  when  the  new  age  21 
group  registered  on  June  5,  1918,  and  August  24,  1918,  and  when 
finally  the  groups  of  ages  18-20,  32-45,  registered  on  September  12, 
1918,  the  same  provision  appUed.  So  that  the  aggregate  of  men  of 
these  three  groups  who  on  those  four  dates  had  already  entered 
service  by  enlistment  in  Army  or  Navy  never  entered  into  the  classi- 
fication. How  large  that  aggregate  was  is  indicated  in  Chapter  V, 
in  dealing  with  age  groups. 

Moreover,  among  the  registrants  of  Jime  5,  1917,  aU  those  who  by 
December  15,  1917,  had  already  been  inducted  by  selective  draft 
(some  500,000  in  all,  as  noted  in  Chapter  VI,  dealing  with  induction), 
were,  of  course,  left  out  of  the  classification  plan,  which  went  into 
effect  after  that  date;  their  names  being  struck  out  of  the  classifica- 
tion list  by  a  red-ink  hne. 

When,  therefore,  the  boards  came  to  classify  the  registrants  after 
December  15,  1917,  the  men  due  to  be  entered  in  Class  V,  Division  D 
("person  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States"), 
the  names  of  none  of  the  two  foregoing  descriptions  of  persons  would 
be  due  for  entry  in  that  class.  In  other  words,  the  number  of  entries 
in  Class  V-D  would  not  include  imregistered  soldiers  and  sailors 
enUsted  or  conmiissioned  before  any  of  the  registration  dates,  nor 
roistered  soldiers  inducted  by  draft  before  December  15,  1917. 
This  much  explanation  is  needful  to  avoid  misinterpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  figures  of  Class  V-D. 
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In  one  further  respect,  also,*  they  fall  short  of  telling  the  whole 
Story.  The  act  of  May  18,  1917,  provided  that  *'all  persons  in  the 
mDitary  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  selective  draft;''  hence,  the  boards  could  not  place  a  reg- 
istrant in  the  exempt  Class  V-D  on  this  ground  unless  they  were 
satisfied  of  the  facts  in  the  usual  manner.  But  the  youths  who 
thus  precipitated  themselves  into  service  without  waiting  for  the 
sequence  of  their  order  number  in  the  draft  were  not  always  par- 
ticular to  report  the  fact  to  their  local  boards  and  to  send  home  a 
proper  certificate.  They  were  in  the  service;  that  satisfied  them; 
and  the  formaUty  of  a  report  to  the  boards  either  was  forgotten  or 
was  neglected  as  a  needless  piece  of  red  tape.  The  boards,  of  course, 
were  able  from  local  repute  to  establish  tlie  fact  in  many  cases,  and 
felt  justified  in  making  the  entry.  But  in  thousands  of  other  cases 
the  entry  could  not  be  made.  The  anomaly  was  thus  presented  of 
registrants  who  were  actually  with  the  colors  but  were  nominally 
recorded  as  deserters  in  the  books  of  the  local  board.  This  anomaly 
is  further  considered  in  dealing  with  the  figures  of  desertion  (Chapter 
V).  Finally,  it  appears  that  the  Class  V-D  entries,  conversely,  were 
unduly  increased  by  including  men  inducted,  not  enlisted;  this  mis- 
apphcation  of  the  regulations  is  revealed  by  the  boards'  reports. 

The  number  recorded  by  the  local  boards  in  Class  V-D  signified 
nothing  therefore  as  to  the  number  of  men  actually  in  military  or 
naval  service,  nor  does  it  represent  actual  enhstments.  It  signifies 
only  the  number  of  registrants  recorded  by  the  boards  as  being 
known,  by  formal  finding,  to  have  been  enlisted  or  commissioned 
after  registering  and  before  being  called  in  the  draft,  together  with 
a  certain  number  who  were  inducted. 

2.  Number  classified  in  V-D. — The  figures  representing  the  fore- 
going-described men  in  compared  groups  are  as  shown  in  Table  37, 
line  4;  the  excess  of  entries  over  estimated  enlistments  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  frequent  error  of  entry  above  mentioned,  viz,  of 
men  inducted,  not  enlisted. 

Table  37. 


3 
4 
5 


Persons  in  militar>'  or  naval  service. 


Tot4U  &^QBf  21-30  in  military  or  naval  service  (estimated) 

Enlisted  before  rejnstration  (Table  2,  line  4) 

Enlisted  after  rep:istration  (estimated) 

Placed  in  Class  V-D 

Inducted 


Number. 


3, 579,  805 
304,  298 
548,640 
619,727 

2,  666, 867 


Per  cent 
In  service. 


100.00 
10.18 
15.33 

74.49 


(IV)  SUNDKY  SPECIFIED  VOCATIONS, 

1 .   Frfijjr^ptJQj^Ji  n/nrl  (lpfprrr\^x\^f^^  j^  {Ji^ecJfied  l^^jlf  (l2?-^ — The  Selective 

service  act  directed  that  exemptions  be  granted  to  persons  in  certain 

vocations  speciAcaHy  named,  as  follows:  Officers,  legislative,  judicial. 


I 
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mill  I  II  iiiilimi  iif  'h"  ^^"ited  States  and  of  the  several  States;  minis- 
tera  of  religion,  and  divinity  students  (as  of  May  18,  1917J.  The  act 
further  authorized  the  President  io  discharge  from  military  service 
persona  in  certain  other  vocations  specifically  named,  as  foUovra; 
County  or  municipal  ofBciaLs,  customhouse  clerks,  Uiiitsd..Status_cJH7. 
plo_yoe3  tratt3ffiiltii4gj.iie_raiiils,  workmen  in  United  States  armyjiKB, 
aiseoaJs,  and  navy  yardsj  pilots,  and  mnrhicrs.  By  this  authority 
the  President  might  also  designate  any  other  peisons  employi-d  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States.  TJie  first-mentjuued  jjruup  ahove,  lieipg 
Bxpregs|y  eiititleij  Uf  ap  evpll;^ptio^l  by  the  ienns  ui  the  net,  were 
allotted  t«  Clasa-iT  in  the  classification  system,  as  were  also  the  pilots 
named  in  the  second  group.  \^  \]\f^  r^™°^<^*'^  ^^  '-^^  second  group 
were  allotted  between  Claasea  HI  aiid  ly"  in  the  classification  ayatem: 
that  is,  they  occupied  as  a  group  the  last  place,  or  the  next  to  the 
last  place,  in  order  of  time  for  liahility  for  miUtary  service.  The 
clause  giving  authonty  to  designate  uidi^nduala  ui  any  other  part 
of  the  Federal  service  was  a  flexible  provision  designed  to  protect 
indispensable  positions  of  public  sei-vice  not  covered  by  the  group 
descriptions  above  mentioned. 

All  peKsoiis  in  the  three  described  vocations  entitled  to  exemption 
(Class  V),  viz.  Federal  and  State  officers,  ministers,  and  divinity 
students,  were,  of  course,  entitled  to  obtain  such  exemption  without 
any  qualification;  and  the  President's  authority  under  tlie  regulations 
gave  au  unquohfied  deferment  to  all  pilots  (S.  S.  R.,  sec.  79),  to  all 
county  or  municipal  officials  (sec,  77)  and  to  all  marinere  actually 
employed  in  sea  service  (including  the  Groat  Lakes)  of  any  citizen  or 
merchant  within  the  United  States  (sec.  78).  But,  exercising  the 
same  authority,  the  regulation  qualified  the  dischai^e  to  be  granted 
to  persons  m  the  remaining  occupations,  viz.  customhouse  clerks, 
United  States  employees  transmitting  mails,  and  United  States 
workmen  in  armories,  arsenals,  and  navy  yards,  by  requirmg  that  the 
individuals  to  be  granted  such  discharges  should  be  nect^ssary 
employees,  and  should  not  be  entitled  to  discharge  by  the  mere  fact 
of  belonging  to  the  described  group.  The  same  general  qualification 
was,  of  course,  applied  also  to  the  remaining  described  groups,  viz, 
persona  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States;  the  restriction 
of  these  discharges  ttt  necessary  individuals  only  was  effected  by 
requiring  the  filuig  of  affidavits  of  necessity  issued  by  the  chief  uf 
the  Goveniment  department  in  which  the  employee  belonged  (S. 
S.  R.  Part  XIV). 

Apart  from  the  mere  numbers  of  deferments  and  exemptions  thus 
granted,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  extent  to  which  this  group  of 
defennents  and  exemptions  were  utilized  to  protect  the  necessary 
Tocatious,  ofHcial  and  unofficial,  specially  recognized  in  the  act. 
For  this  purpose  is  set  forth  in  Table  38,  ftrst.  t\\e  e^VvmaXei  vwM^fet 
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of  all  persons  within  each  vocation,  and  then  the  number  of  deferments 
or  exemptions  reported  by  the  local  boards  to  have  been  granted 
on  the  groimd  of  such  vocation.  The  estimates  of  the  former  num- 
bers were  made  independently  of  the  local  board  reports,  and  some 
of  the  resulting  ratios  are  incongruous.  Nevertheless,  this  approxi- 
mation to  the  facts  deserves  study. 

Table  38. 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 


Vocations  specifically  recognized. 


Total  engaged  in  vocations  specifically  recognized, 

ages  21-30 

Total  exempted  and  deferred  on  vocational 

grounds 

Federal  and  State  officers  (V-A) 

Federal  officers 

State  officers 

Exempted 

Ministers  (V-B) 

Exempted 

Divinity  and  medical  students  ( V-0) . . . 

Exempted 

Pilots  (V-f) 

Exempted 

Mariners  (IV-B) 

Deferred 

County  or  municipal  officers  (III-D) 

Deferred 

Firemen  and  policemen  (III-E) 

Deferred 

Customhouse  clerks  (III-F) 

Deferred 

Mailmen  (III-G) 

Deferred 

Artificers  in  arsenals,  etc.  (III-H) 

Deferred 

Other  Federal  employees  subiect  to  des- 
ignation by  the  President  (III-I) 


Number. 


129, 337 

76, 497 

6,700 

4,000 

2,700 

6,695 

17, 761 

18,067 

19,600 

16, 673 

1,900 

1,705 

41, 698 

16, 128 

3,480 

2,767 

19, 273 

2,885 

0) 

577 

18,925 
6,381 

4,619 


Per  cent 

of  ex- 
empted or 
deferred 
to  total 
persons. 


100.00 

59. 15 
100.00 


Percent 
of  exemp- 
tions,  etc., 
to  total 
exemp- 
tions. 


100.00 


99.93 

8.76 

100.00 

101. 72 

23.62 

100.00 

85.07 

21.80 

100.00 

89.74 

2.23 

100.00 

38.68 

21.08 

100.00 

79.51 

3.62 

100.00 

14.97 

3.77 

.75 

100.00 

33.72 

8.34 

6.04 

1  Not  ascertainable. 


>  See  Table  39. 


2.  Federal  employees  designated  iy  the  President, — The  clause  above 
mentioned,  viz,  authorizing  the  discharge  of  ''such  other  persons 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  as  the  President  may- 
designate,"  was  of  course  vital  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Federal 
civil  establishment.  The  Government  could  not  have  been  con- 
ducted during  the  emergency  if  it  had  been  subject  to  disruption  by 
large  depletion  of  civil  servants  all  along  the  line. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  equally  obvious  that  there  must  be,  among 

the  several  hundred  thousand  Grovemment  employees,  lai^e  numbers 

of  registrants  whose  posts  could  be  as  well  filled  by  other  men  not 

subject  to  military  service  or  by  women;  and  it  was  fair  to  assume 
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that  tho  chiefs  of  Govemmpnt  ilepartmetits  might  wpU  expect  to  exer- 
cise the  same  efforts  at  replacement  that  were  obliged  to  be  exercised 
by  the  managers  of  industry  at  large.  As  early  as  July,  1917  (Execu- 
tive Order  of  July  25,  1917),  the  President's  direction  established  a 
method  for  enabling  the  chiefs  of  alJ  departments  to  exercise  the  most 
careful  scmtinv  before  approving  claims  for  discharge  based  upon 
this  ground;  and  in  all  departments  tho  selective  service  adminis- 
tration received  the  most  cordial  and  effective  support  by  way  of 
a  strict  limitation  of  these  approvals  for  claims  for  discharge  or  defer- 
ment. However,  with  such  an  enormous  number  of  employees, 
scattered  throughout  tho  country  and  filling  positions  of  such  variety 
of  necessity,  jt  was  naliu'al  that  a  wide  variance  of  judgment  would 
develop  in  the  recommendations  raado  by  officials  for  the  dischaige 
or  deferment  of  employees  within  their  jurisdiction.  Occasional  in- 
stances of  what  api^ared  to  bo  an  exaggerated  sense  of  the  importance 
of  a  particular  employee  led  to  some  public  discussion. 

.\s  the  heavy  calls  to  camp  matured  in  the  spring  of  1918,  and  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  entire  strength  of  Class  T  would  be  needed 
for  the  .\JTny,  tho  attention  of  Congress  was  directed  to  thi.i  supposed 
excessive  use  of  the  above  clause  by  Government  officials  us:a  ground 
for  deferment  of  their  employees.  On  June  3,  191S,  Congressman 
Madden  submitted  to  the  House  a  series  of  resolutions  requesting 
that  various  governmental  dej»artmenta  report  to  the  House  ol  Rep- 
resentatives the  number  of  men  in  the  service  of  such  departments 
who  were  on  Jime  5,  1917,  between  the  ages  of  21  and  31  year^,  for 
whom  requests  for  exemption  from  military  duty  or  deferred  classi- 
fication had  t>een  asked  and  allowed. 

Before  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Madden's  resolutions  the  possibility 
that  deferred  classification  had  been  given  Government  employees 
who  might  readily  bo  spared  for  military  service  had  been  discussed 
in  this  Office,  and  a  subsequent  telegram  to  the  draft  executives  of 
all  States,  while  not  specifically  designating  Class  III— I  (necessary 
employees  in  service  of  United  States),  clearly  contemplated  that 
all  cases  in  which  deferred  classification  had  been  gi'antod  should 
be  reopened  and  tho  registrants  reclassified,  if  there  appeared  to 
be  any  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  original  classification. 

Upon  the  publication  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  the  reports 
called  for  by  Mr.  Madden's  resolutions,  this  Olfice  immediately  com- 
mimicated  to  the  local  boards  concerned  tho  names  of  certain  of 
the  registrants  listed  and  requested  prompt  inve--; ligation  and  report 
of  any  action  which  might  result  therefrom.  Reports  from  local 
boards  on  cases  to  which  attention  had  been  called  indicated  that 
there  had  been  no  excessive  use  of  certificates  of  necessity  issued  by 
the  executives  of  Governmental  departments,  and  it  was  considered 
therefore  that  no  further  action  on  the  pari  ot  \K\s  Offivt6'««a  \«rss^ 
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sary.  It  is  interesting  to  note  from  the  report  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  deferment  had  been  asked  for  only 
14  employees  of  the  Post  Office  Department  at  Washington;  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  already  voluntarily  withdrawn  requests 
for  the  exemption  of  clerical  employees,  and  that  in  many  of  the 
bureaus  of  governmental  departments  no  civilians  within  the  draft 
ages  were  employed.  The  fact  was  also  brought  out  that  registrants 
employed  in  a  civil  capacity  in  various  branches  of  the  War  De- 
partment were  constantly  being  released  for  military  service,  and  that 
many  branches  of  the  civil  Grovemment  had  already  been  hampered 
by  the  loss  of  men  who,  at  the  call  of  war,  had  voluntarily  abandoned 
their  civil  posts  and  enlisted  in  the  Army. 

The  following  Table  39  shows  the  deferments  granted  under  this 
clause  for  the  principal  departments  of  the  Federal  Government: 

Table  39. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Jl 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 


Federal  employees  designated  by  President. 


Total  male  Federal  employees  ages  21-30  in 
principal  departments 

Deferred  under  Class  III-I 

State  Department 

Deferred 

Treasury  Department 

Deferred 

Department  of  Justice 

Deferred 

.  War  Department 

Deferred 

Post  Office  Department 

Deferred 

Navy  Department 

Deferred 

Interior  Department 

Deferred 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Deferred 

Commerce  Department 

Deferred 

LAbor  Department 

Deferred 

Food  Commission 

Deferred 

Fuel  Commission 

Deferred 

War  Industries  Board 

Deferred 


Number. 


Percent 
of  defer- 
ments to 
total  male 
employ- 
ees, ases 


32,380 

3,478 
390 
176 

3,043 

607 

245 

71 

12,825 

642 

243 

20 

523 

345 

2,757 
309 

5,634 
828 

1,639 
446 

1,080 

1,737 

27 

2,177 

6 

87 

1 


100.00 

10.74 
100.00 

45.13 
100.00 

19.95 
100.00 

28.98 

100.00 

5.01 

100.00 

8.23 

100.00 

65.97 
100.00 

11.21 
100.00 

14.70 
100.00 

27.21 
100.00 


100.00 

1.55 

100.00 

28 

ioo!oo 

1.15 


Percent 
of  defer- 
ments to 
total  de- 
ferments. 


100.00 
5.06 

17.45 
2.04 

18.46 

.58 

9.92 

8.88 

23.  81 

12.82 


.78 
.17 
.03 


1  No  report. 

3.  Divinity  and  medical  students, — Under  the  terms  of  the  original 

aet  of  Mayi^,  WTT/an  exemption  was  accorded  to  students  "who 

at  the  time  of  the  approval  of  this  act  are  preparing  for  the  ministry 
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in  a  rcrognized  theological  or  divinity  school."  But  by  the  originftl 
act  no  exemption  or  discharge  was  accorded  to  medical  studenta; 
the  necesRity  of  protection  to  the  training  of  medical  students  for 
military  purposes  was  recognized  late  in  the  summer  of  1917,  by  pro- 
viding for  their  enlistment  in  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Medi- 
cal Department.  One  year  aft«r  the  passage  of  the  original  act  the 
act  of  May  20,  I0I8,  provided  that  an  exemption  should  be  granted 
to  "'students  who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry  in  recognized 
theological  or  divinity  schools  and  studi'ots  who  are  preparing  for 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  sui^ery  in  recognized  medical  schools 
at  the  time  of  the  approval  of  this  act."  Therefore,  under  the  classi- 
fication system  aa  it  proceeded  during  the  spring  of  1918  the  exemp- 
tion in  force  up  to  May  20,  1918,  was  applicable  only  to  divinity  stu- 
dents of  May  18,  1917;  hut  after  May  20,  1918,  it  was  applicable  to  the 
following  latter  group  thus  defined  in  Selective  Service  Keguktious: 
Sec.  79.— A  etmlent  who  on  May  18,  1917,  oroti  May  20,  1918.  wm  preparini;  tor  the 
adsdBtty  in  a  recognized  theolopcal  or  divinity  echool,  or  who  on  May  20,  1918,  wm 
preparing  for  tbn  practice  of  medicine  and  aiirgery  la  a  recognised  medical  school. 

The  ascertainment  of  the  ratio  of  medical  and  divinity  students 
thus  availing  themselves  of  exemption  becomes  a  difficult  matter  in 
view  of  these  legislative  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  group. 
The  reports  from  the  local  boards,  compared  with  the  figures  of  total 
medical  students  (fiu-nished  by  the  Surgeon  General's  Office)  and 
with  the  figures  of  total  divinity  students  (obtained  from  the  Bureau 
of  Education  and  Industrial  Index  of  this  office),  are  as  shown  in 
Table  40;  but  some  of  the  figures  necessarily  rest  upon  estimate  only: 
Table  40. 


Divinity  uid  modlcal  atudonti. 


Total  divinity  and  medical  atudents,  ages  21--30,  May  IS,  1917,  and 

May  20,  1918  (eatimated) 

Exempted  (divinity  and  medical) 

itoeired  (medical) 

Total  diviniiy  Btudenls,  agea  21-30  (estimated) 

OnMaylS,  1917,  agee  21-30 

On  May  20,  1918,  all  ages 

Exempted 

Total  medic^  studenta,  ages  21-30  (estimated) 

On  May  18, 1917,  agee  21-30 

On  May  20,  1B18.  all  ages 

Enlisted  in  Reserve  Corps 

Exempted  as  medical  students 


19,600 
10,678 
6,194 
9,  BOO 
5,387 
6.618 
5,161 
9,700 
4,714 
7,984 
6,194 


4.  Firemen  and  policemen. — By  the  terms  of  the  selective  service 
act,  no  specific  exemption  was  granted  to  firemen  and  policemen  as  a 
group.  But  under  the  clause  of  the  act,  authorizing  the  President  to 
discharge  county  and  municipal  offi^oials,  authority  existed  to  include 
this  group  specifically,  and  with  limitations,  in  the  Selective  SeTiica 
87250"— 19 9 
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Regulations  providing  for  discharge  or  deferment.     During  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  of  1917,  the  matter  was  urgently  called  to  the 
attention  of  this  office  by  the  mayore  of  New  York  City  and  other 
cities;  and  in  the  new  regulations,  promulgated  by  the  President  on 
November  8,  1917,  section  77,  paragraph  (e),  provision  was  made  for   ' 
placing  in  Class  III,  Division  E,  "A  fireman  or  policeman  who  is   | 
highly  trained  as  such  and  has  been  continuously  employed  and 
compensated  by  the  municipality  which  he  Ls  now  serving  for  a  period  j 
of  at  least  three  years,  and  who  can  r\nt-  *"*  ■'"piftf^eH  ^n  tEouf  aubstaii-  | 
tial  flljpl  Vftlt""*'  dfitrypent  to  the  public  safety  in  the  mumcipality  I 
in  which  he  is  servji^."  ^    i 

'  in  tile  spring  of  "^1918,  however,  as  the  prospects  increased  for 
heavier  calls  to  camp  and  for  the  utilization  of  the  entire  Class  I  effect- 
ives,  renewed  requests  for  a  modification  of  the  regulations  were  re- 
ceived from  several  municipalities.  The  prudence  of  acceding  to  this 
request  depended,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  probable  numbers 
that  would  thus  bo  lost  to  militEiry  service  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  the 
fire  and  police  protection  on  the  other  hand,  by  establishing  or  I 
refusing  the  deferment  per  se  of  all  firemen  and  pohcemon.  The 
figures  were  found  to  be  as  follows,  as  shown  by  the  Industrial  Index 
of  this  Office  (based  on  data  of  January-March,  1918): 


id  poUoemeii  defarred. 


.11  «gw.         cWillo 


It  was  obvious  from  these  figures  that  while  blanket  deferment  of 
all  firemen  and  poUcemen  would  not  result  in  the  loss  of  a  serious 
niunber  of  Class  I  men,  additional  to  those  already  lost  by  deferments 
on  other  grounds,  nevertheless,  the  number  that  would  be  saved  to  the 
fire  and  police  systems  by  such  a  deferment  would  be  only  a  trilling 
percentage  of  their  total  force ;  and  that  this  saving  was  not  sufficient 
to  justify  a  departure  from  the  fixed  policy  of  the  selective,  service 
system  to  add  no  more  blanket  deferments  by  entire  occupations 
than  were  already  specifically  designated  in  the  act  of  Congress. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  exhaustion  of  Class  I  drew  nearer  and  proposals 
were  made  in  Congress  to  extend  the  draft  ages  upward  and  down- 
ward to  include  all  men  of  18  to  45  years,  the  demands  from  munici- 
palities for  protection  of  the  fire  and  police  system  were  renewed 
in  the  summer  of  1918. 

From  New  York  City  particularly  the  demand  m  this  respect  was 
espedBUy  strong,  and  representations  for  the  exemption  of  the  entire 
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polife  and  fire  forces  of  that  nity  wore  mado  by  tlie  mayor  of  tho  city, 
the  police  commissioner,  representatives  of  the  city  and  State  in 
Coiigrees,  and  members  of  tho  chamber  of  commerce  and  board  of 
trade.  It  waa  contended  that,  when  the  military  ago  was  extended 
to  45  years,  virtually  every  able-bodied  policeman  and  fireman, 
sooner  or  later,  would  he  taken  iuto  the  Army,  not  only  becaase  of 
their  desirability  from  the  standpoint  of  physical  fitjieas,  but  because 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  claim  deferment  on  dependency 
grounds  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  under  the  law  of  New  York 
.State  the  city  would  pay  the  <lifForonce  between  their  salaries  as 
municipal  employees  and  their  pay  as  soldiers.  With  respect  to 
policemen,  it  was  set  forth  also  that  should  there  be  a  further  depletion 
of  their  ranks  the  city  would  face  the  possibility  of  grave  conao- 
quoncos  from  internal  disorder,  due  to  labor  um'est,  the  fomenting 
of  distm'bance  by  enemy  alien  elements,  and  a  possible  uprising 
against  authority  due  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  war  or  the  Govern- 
ment by  reason  of  insufficient,  improper  or  unacceptable  foud,  or 
due  to  the  high  cost  of  food  and  clothing  or  increased  burdens. 
Ai^iments  of  like  nature,  on  behalf  of  firemen,  dwelt  upon  the  danger 
of  disaster  and  loss  from  conflagrations  should  the  fire-fighting 
forces  bo  reduce*!  by  the  induction  of  firemen  into  the  military 
Bervice.  The  mayor  of  New  York,  in  a  letter  to  the  congressional 
representatives  of  that  city  and  State,  pointed  out  that  at  that  time 
(Aug.  9,  1918)  more  than  700  policemen  had  been  (baited,  that 
before  the  end  of  the  year  at  least  1 ,000  would  bo  drafted,  and  that 
ultimately  3,000  or  28  per  cent  of  the  entire  police  force  would  be 
called  into  the  military  service. 

In  view  of  this  circumstance,  and  of  the  special  effect,  to  be  ex- 
pected under  the  new  law  extending  draft  ages,  upon  the  body  of 
municipal  firemen  and  policemen,  it  waa  deemed  prudent  to  extend 
a  measure  of  relief  by  amending  tho  existing  regulations  so  as  to 
omit  the  limitation  to  men  who  had  served  for  three  years.  Selective 
Service  Regulations,  section  77,  Rule  X,  paragraph  (c)  was,  therefore, 
amended  by  omitting  that  clause,  and  by  substituting  tho  require- 
ment that  such  fireman  or  policeman  must  have  been  a  "com- 
pensated member  of  a  regularly  organized,  permanent,  compensated 
fire  department  or  police  department,  which  existed  as  such  prior 
to  May  18,  1917." 

By  this  measure  it  was  considered  that  adequate  protection 
would  bo  given  to  municipal  interests,  especially  in  view  of  the 
provisions  of  note  2,  Rule  I,  section  72, Selective  Service  Regulations 
(second  edition) : 

In  conflidermg  claimB  for  deferred  claflfnfication  on  dependency  grounds,  local 
and  dutrict  biards  will  disregard  income  provided  by  a  Slate  or  munlripaUty  for 
the  inaintenaji:;e  of  dependent  while  the  rej^trants  upon  wbone  labor  these  peraona 
arw  dependent  for  support  are  in  the  mililary  service  oi  lii«  \iQV\jei  S\a.\jei. 
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The  results  of  the  reclassification  of  men  of  the  first  and  second 
registrations,  to  Septembei-  II,  1918,  made  in  view  of  the  above 
amondment,  were  to  place  in  Class  III-E  2,8S5  firemen  and  police- 
men (Table  38). 

5.  County  arid  municipal  offiHah. — Considorablo  doubt  as  to 
whelhor  certain  reg;istrants  should  properly  bo  included  in  the  term 
"a  county  or  municipal  ofTicial"  resulted  from  Rule  X,  paragraph 
(d),  section  77,  as  it  appeared  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Selective 
Service  Regulations.  Among  the  ofEcos  involved  wore  those  of 
justice  of  the  peace  and  others  of  similar  grade.  The  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  local  and  district  boards  in  classifying  these  officials 
centered  about  that  clause  of  the  regulation  which  required  that  a 
county  or  municipal  official,  in  urder  to  merit  classification  in  Class 
III-D,  must  bo  found:  (1)  "To  have  been  elected  to  such  office  by 
popular  vote,"  and  also  (2)  "  where  the  office  may  not  be  filled  by 
appointment  for  an  unexpired  term." 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  regulation  was  to  limit  deferment  in  Class  III-D 
to  elected  officials — -not  to  grant  deferment  to  a  municipal  or  coimfcy 
official,  as  such,  but  to  avoid  the  creation  of  a  vacancy  which  could 
not  be  filled  without  the  delay  and  expense  of  a  special  election.  It 
was  meant  to  apply  in  cases  where  the  call  to  the  colors  of  a  county 
orraunicipal  official  would  leave  thy  office  vacant  and  thereby  prevent 
its  function  being  exercised  for  a  substantial  period  of  time.  The 
question  whether  such  an  office  could  be  filled  by  appointment  had 
to  be  determined,  of  course,  by  the  constitutions  and  statutes  of  the 
respective  States,  A  less  restrictive  interpretation  than  that  adopted 
would  have  resulted  in  withdrawing  from  liability  to  military  service 
B  substantial  number  of  registrants  who  could  not  be  deemed  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  adequate  administration  of  the  cities,  counties, 
or  the  municipalities.  This  was  especially  apparent  in  the  cases  of 
notaries  public  and  other  offices  of  similar  grad«. 

There  was  hkowise  the  necessity  in  some  States  of  differentiating 
between  State  officers  and  county  and  municipal  officials.  For 
example,  in  a  certain  middle-wosttirn  State  the  judges  and  prosecuting 
attorneys  of  the  circuit  courts  have  a  jurisdiction  in  certain  cases 
inclusive  of  several  counties.  Taking  into  consideration  the  theory 
upon  which  Stjite  officers  are  granted  greater  deferment  than  county 
and  municipal  officials — ^namely,  that  the  duties  of  tbo  former 
presumably  involve  matters  of  greater  importance  to  the  people 
generally  than  do  the  duties  of  the  latter,  the  rule  was  followed  that 
the  selective  service  boards,  within  States  having  pohtical  subdi- 
visions of  such  character  that  the  officials  do  not,  under  the  court 
decisions  of  the  respective  States,  clearly  fall  within  any  one  of  the 
three  classes  above  mentioned,  must  determine  which  of  the  said 
classes  should  properly  embrace   those  officers  for  tlie  purposes  of 
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With  rpspoct  to  county  and  municipal  officials  spocificallr,  a  case 
in  point  was  that  of  tho  classification  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  the 
State  of  Illinois.  The  attorney  general  of  that  State  expressed  the 
opinioD  that  "the  oflico  of  justii:o  of  the  peace  under  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution  and  statutes  of  this  State,  is  a  municipal  office 
and  a  vacancy  in  said  office  can  not  he  filled  by  an  appointment, 
where  the  unexpired  t*rra  is  for  a  period  exceeding  one  year.  "  From 
thin  it  appeared  that,  under  certain  conditions,  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  ft  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  State  of  Illinois  may  be  filled  by 
appointment.  Likewise,  in  the  case  of  Now  York  State,  it  was 
ascertained  from  the  attorney  general  of  that  State  that  a  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  New  York  may  be  filled  by 
appointn^ent. 

However,  the  evident  doubt  in  the  minds  of  draft  executives  in 
several  of  the  States  seemed  to  warrant  a  more  explicit  regulation, 
and  paragraph  (d),  Rule  X,  section  77,  in  the  second  edition  of 
Selective  Service  Regulations  (October,  1918),  was  amended  to  read: 
"In  Clas^  III  shall  be  placed  any  registrant  found  to  be  (d)  A  county 
OP  municipal  official  who  has  beeji  ekict«d  to  such  office  by  popular 
vote  where  the  vacancy  may  not  bo  filled  by  appointment,"  the 
word  "vacancy"  having  been  substituted  for  the  word  "office,"  and 
the  words  "for  an  unexpired  term"  having  been  eliminated.  Thus, 
the  tost  then  became:  May  the  vacancy  in  a  county  or  municipal 
oflSce,  where  such  official  has  been  elected  by  popular  vote,  be  filled 
by  appointment  ? 

The  application  of  the  rules  governing  the  classification  of  such 
officers  is  indicated  in  the  figures  of  Table  3S. 

6.  Federal  and  State  officers. — Section  4  of  the  selective  service  act 
provides  "that  *  *  *  the  officers,  legislative,  executive,  or 
judicial,  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States  *  •  * 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  selective  draft  herein  prescribed." 

Under  this  provision  (applied  in  Selective  Service  Regulations, 
second  edition,  section  79,  Rule  XII  (a))  a  specific  list  of  Federal 
offices  wag  prepared  (first  published  in  Bulletin  No.  1,  Compiled 
Rulings,  and  republished  in  subsequent  editions  of  the  Selective 
SerWce  Regulations  as  Part  XIII,  with  additions  to  include  a  few 
indispensable  offices  designated  by  the  heads  of  the  governmental 
departments  as  having  an  analogous  status).  The  list  was  based 
on  a  simple  canon,  via,  all  Federal  offices  which  were  elective  or  the 
appointment  to  which  required  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  This 
canon  was  formulated  after  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  use  of  the 
term  "office"  in  Federal  legislation.  The  obvious  purpose  of  Con- 
gress appeared  to  discriminate  between  the  supreme  and  superior 
offices  and  the  inferior  offices,  and  to  grant  absolute  exemption  to 
the  formcj  only.     Tliis  construction  was  corrohora.te»l  ti^  \!w&  'CK- 
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cumstance  that  any  broader  defiDition  would  have  granted  absolute 
exemption  to  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  employees  of  all  grades. 

For  State  offices  the  same  simple  test  could  not  serve,  as  the  State 
constitutional  provisions  and  administrative  oi^&nizntion  varied 
widely  in  the  different  Commonwealths.  Nevertheless  the  dis- 
tinction intended  by  Congress,  1.  e.,  between  the  supreme  and  superior 
officea  and  the  inferior  ones,  applied  with  equal  positiveness  to  State 
offices;  for  Congress  certainly  had  no  intention  to  be  more  hberal 
to  State  than  to  Federal  officers.  Moreover,  the  act  of  C'Ongresa  also 
obviously  emphasized  the  distinction  between  the  State-wide  officers 
and  the  local,  i.  e.,  coimty  or  municipal  officials;  the  former  being 
given  an  absolute  exemption,  and  the  latter  only  a  discretionary 
discharge  under  authority  of  the  President.  A  construction  was 
therefore  adopted  which  would  incorporate  these  two  important 
distinctions  intended  by  Congress.  A  supreme  or  superior  State 
office,  to  entitle  the  holder  to  exemption  under  the  provisions  of 
section  79,  Rule  XII  (a),  should  fulfill  the  following  requirements: 

(a)  If  elective,  it  should  be  filled  by  electoral  vote  of  a  political  subdivision. 

(6)  If  appointive  there  should  be  no  Intermediate  superior  Iwtween  it  and  the 
appointing  power,  i.  e.,  the  governor,  the  legislature,  and  the  supreme  court. 

(c)  The  function  or  jurisdiction  of  the  oIBce  in  question  must  be  coexlenaive  with 
the  boundaries  of  the  State. 

(if)  Ita  duties  must  represent  the  princifial  occupation  of  the  incumbent,  requiring 
the  subetance  of  his  daily  work  and  time. 

Action  of  this  Office  has  been  confined  to  the  statement  of  general 
principles  of  interpretation  and  has  rarely  extended  to  the  decision 
of  particular  cases.  Obviously,  it  was  necessary  to  refer  to  the  laws 
of  the  particular  State  in  order  to  find  whether  a  particular  State 
officer  held  his  office  on  such  conditions,  subject  to  the  general 
principles  outlined  above.  In  the  case  of  certain  States  where  the 
jurisdiction  of  an  officer  was  inclusive  of  several  coimties,  but  not 
coextensive  with  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  it  was  held  by  this 
Office  that  for  purposes  of  classification,  the  question  whether  such 
an  officer  is  a  State  officer  or  a  county  or  municipal  official,  should 
be  determined  by  the  State  Selective  Service  authorities,  in  the  light 
of  the  relative  importance  of  the  office  in  question  to  the  community. 

It  was  estimated  in  1917  that  there  were  some  350,000  persons  in 
Federal  public  service  and  in  State  pubhc  service  about  450,000 
persons;  and  that  of  the  gross  amount  some  250,000  and  upward 
were  males  of  draft  age.  But  it  was  also  estimated  that  imder  the 
above  construction  of  the  term  "officers,"  the  Federal  incumbents 
would  amount  to  not  more  than  11,000  in  nil  (9,000  of  which  were 
postmasters'!,  and  the  State  incumbents  to  not  more  than  25,000  in 
all,  or  a  total  of  not  more  than  36,000.  The  retm-ns  received  from 
the  local  boards,  showing  exemptions  claimed  and  granted  on  this 
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ground,  have  bc*n  given  above  in  Table  3S.     But  it  must  be  remem-  1 
bered    that  many   thousanil*  ailditionnl   deferments   of   officiala   of 
various  grades  have  also  been  granted  on  grounds  of  dependency  or 
physical  disqualifications;  as  to  these,  no  returns  are  obtainable. 

(V)  KECESSABT  AQBICTTLTUBAL  AND  INDITSTBIAL  WOBKEBB. 
1.  Purpose  of  the  deferment. — Under  t^jf  selectitro  anpifi..n  on*  ^\,a 
flistrict  boards  y^prfl  pntp'^'-^f^  W^'-b  "^  YJ'i*^!  Bfyblpm  of  the  waTr- 
namely,  the  duty  of  twW.t^nr  *-^'^  inHigi[1iip'°  ^t.^„  „„^„p.py^pj^^..  Jq 
Bidustry,  including  agriculture^  were  auch  aa  to  require  their  con- 
tmued  Bervine  in  civil  life  rather  than  in  the  Aqjiy.  llie  original 
presidential  regulations,  promulgated  on  June  30,  1917,  provided  for 
the  issuance  of  a  certificate  uf  discharge  by  the  district  board,  which 

f.firf,ifieftf^  ri<"''''    ^*"  m»^ifi~i    '-^  '^t\.A^..^^    ^t    ^ny   i\^^  ^^  <)iHt.ri»t. 

board  should  determine  fi  changf^  of  Btatus  had  been  eCFeoted. 

On  Dec^ember  15,  1917,  became  effective  the  new  classification 
system,  imder  regulations  promulgated  by  the  President  on  Novem- 
ber 8,  1917  (Chapter  III,  above).  The  new  regulations  were  in- 
tended to  accomplish  two  principal  things.  The  first  was  to  make  a 
scientific  and  most  complete  inventory  of  our  man-power,  with  a 
searching  inquirj-  into  the  qualifications  and  the  industrial  and 
domestic  circumstances  of  each  man  registered;  with  this  at  hand, 
the  second  was  to  moke  a  scientific  classification  of  their  relative 
availability  for  mihtary  service  and  for  all  the  war-time  activities  of 
the  Nation.  It  was  to  this  capital  purpose  that  the  new  system  was 
addressed.  It  provided  for  an  inmiediate  classification  of  all  regis-, 
trants  into  five  classes,  arranged  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  availa- 
bility for  mihtary  service. 

R^istrants  were  classified  in  Classes  T,  II,  III,  or  IV,  according  to 
the  d^ree  of  their  skill  and  the  relative  necessity  and  importance  of 
auch  an  individual  to  a  particular  enterprise.  T^  (^\i\nf.  TT  wnj^  plnrpH 
a  r^istrant  found  by  bis  district  board  to  bo  a  necessary  skilled  farm 
laborer  in  a  necessary  agricultural  enterprise  or  a  necessary  SKuleil 
mdustrial  laborer  in  a  necessary  industrial  enterprise.  In  Cla-ss  III 
was  placed  a  r^istrant  found  by  his  district  board  to  be  a  necessary 
assistant,  associate,  or  hired  manager  of  a  necessary  agricultural  or 
industrial  enterprise ;  also  a  refisfrant  found  to  be  a  necessary  highly 
specialized  technical  or  mechaBJcfll„gspert  of, »  necessary  industrial 
flptgrpriae.  In  fJlaaa  IV  wpa  pl^^'■f^^  n.  rtyistmnt,  fnnnd  feX-bisjiistricJ 
board  to  be  a  necessary  sQl6.mftf|ftE^ng,  controlling,  or  directing  hea(l 
oJ[_anecessary  agricultural  or  ioduattial  -  enterpriac  ■ 

Examming'the  system  more  closely,  we  find  that  it  was  designed 
to  list  in  Class. I.  the  names  of  those  whose  immediate  in duiLt'O"  'itj> 
military  service  would  lon^t  interfere  wlih  th»  induatriflI,.oconQmiCj 
and  agnt^tfillTrftl  lifi>  vi  tljc  Xaii.ii.  It  excluded  from  that  class  tKoi 
key  and  pivotal  men,  wlullicr  tin  y  were  ma3\a.g,e,t*  ot  sis,%^\.%.-b.\,  wvaa.- 
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agcrs  of  farms  or  mechanical  or  adminiatrativp  experts  in  factories.     H 
The  latter,  it  deferred  into  Classes  III  and  TV,  and  in  Class  II  it  ex- 
cluded from  unmediatc  liability  to  draft  skilled  lahor  in  both  indus- 
try and  agriculture.     Furthermore,  by  the  dependency  deferments 
and  by  the  fact  that  fully  90  por  cent  of  workers  in  any  particular    ^m 
indiLstry,  necessary  or  non-necessary,  were  removed  entirely  fpjm     ^H 
the  operation  of  the  draft  (being  either  women  or  men  under  or  over     ^M 
tlraftable  age  or  deferred  on  account  of  dependency! ,  the  protection     ^M 
to  non-necessary  industry,  while  not  nearly  so  effective  as  that  offered     ^M 
to  necessary  industry,  was  sufficient  to  prevent  destruction.                     ^| 

2.  Numerical  results  of  tJte  deferment  s-\ist£m  on  ivdustry  oTid  a^- 
cuUare.^a)  A  noticeable  feature  must  first  be  emphasized,  viz,  that 
the  total  inroad  made  by  the  draft  upon  agriculture  and  industry  in 
IGiSupto  June  (as  shown  by  the  Industrial  Index)  was  slightly  over      h 
6  per  cent,  as  appears  in  Table  4 1 .                                                                     fl 

Tablb  41.— Effeclt  o/drqft  on  indutlrits  and occupationt  for  1317  TtgittranU.  tinceDee.       H 
15,  1917.                                                                           H 

1 

3 
4 

»^„». 

reretiotof  Pprmntor        ^| 

43,  206, 912 
8, 577, 719 

5,  897,  722 

100.00 
19.  S5 

13.65 

6.20 

"i66.'66    ■ 

75      H 
25      ■ 

Ages  21-30  willun  selective  servlco  law  as  dasai- 
fied  in  1018  to  June. 
Deferred  classea  within  selective  service  law. 

To  this  should  be  added,  for  determining  the  grand  total,  something 
like  1.5  per  cent  for  the  inroad  of  1917,  and  a  little  less  (estimated) 
than  Uiat  percentage  for  the  inroad  made  by  the  agc-2l   group  in 
June-August,  1918.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  explanation  of  these, 
as  well  as  of  the  following  figures,  it  should  be  said  that  the  final 
ratios  of  defenuents  in   1918  were  actually  somewhat  larger  than 
as  shown  here — probably  10  per  cent  larger,  in  round  numbers;  be- 
cause the  Industrial  Index,  from  which  the  above  figures  are  taken, 
waacompUed  during  the  spring  of  1918,  when  the  physical  examina- 
tions were  not  completed;  hence  a  small  percentage  of  the  men  hero 
shown  for  Class  I  were  afterwards  placed  in  Class  V. 

(6)  In  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be  noted  the  deferments  on  other 
grounds  (dependency,  ahcnage,  etc.)  gave  an  ample  protection  to 
industry  and  agriculture,  amounting  to  more  than  65  per  cent  of  the 
total  registrants;  so  that  the  relatively  small  3.5  per  cent  of  regis- 
tranta   granted    deferments   solely   on    agricultural    and    industrial 
grounds  was  merely  an  addition  to  this  protection.     The  relative 
figures,  by  classes  and  divisions  (since  Dec.  15,  1917,   as  computed 
from  the  Industrial  Index,  Interim  Ledger,  on  .Vug.  9,  1918),  are      fl 
ahown  fa  Table  42.                                                                                               ■ 
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Table  42. — National  ocaipatUmal  summary,  by  cUuses,  for  1917  registrants,  since 

Dec.  15,  1917. 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

12 
13 


Class  and  division. 


GaasI 

Class  11: 

CandD 

Except  C and  D.. 
Class  III: 

J.  K,  and  L 

Except  J,  K,  and  L 
Class  IV: 

CandD 

Except  C  and  D. 
Class  V 


Total  classified . 
Per  cent  to  total  classi- 
fied  


Nandefer- 
mfints. 


2, 679, 997 


Agricultural 

and 

industrial 

deferments. 


194, 972 


65, 213 


39, 238 


2, 679, 997 
31.24 


299, 423 
3.49 


Other  defer- 
ments, etc. 


271,  966 
336,748 


3,  589,  742 
1, 405, 843 


Totals  by 
classes. 


2, 679,.  997 
}    466,938 

}    395,961 

K  628, 980 
1, 405,  843 


Percent 

to  total 

classified. 


31.24 
5.44 

4.61 

42.31 
16.40 


5, 598, 299 
65.27 


8, 577, 719 
100.00 


100.00 


(c)  Comparing  the  two  grand  groups  recognized  in  the  Regula- 
tions, we  ask,  What  proportion  of  agricultural  and  industrial  workers 
were  deferred  under  the  system  as  applied  to  the  first  registration? 

For  agriculture,  the  deferments  are  shown  in  Table  43. 

Table  43. — Agricultural  workers  deferred. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 


Agricultural  workers  deferred,  for  1917  registrants,  since 

Dec.  15,  1917. 


Total  of  all  ages  enjraged  in  agriculture 

Males  a^ee  21-30  classified  in  first  registration . 
Deferments  as  necessary  workers  (II-C, 

III^,IV-C) 

Deferments  on  other  grounds 

Class  1, 1918 , 


Number. 


Per  cent 
of  total 
engaged 
in  agri- 
culture. 


13,  777, 454 
2, 509, 698 

180,363  , 
1, 575,  937 
753, 398 


100.00 
18.22 


Percent 
of  classi- 
fied. 


100.00 

• 

7.19 
62.79 
30.02 


For  industries  (other  than  agriculture)  the  deferments  are  shown 
in  Table  44. 

Table  44. — Indvjitrial  workers  deferred. 


2 
3 

4 
5 


Industrial  workers  deferred,  for  1917  registrants,  since 

Dec.  16,  1917. 


Total  of  all  ages  engaged  in  industries  other  than 

agriculture 

Males  a<?es  21-30  classified  in  first  registration . 
Deferments  as  necessary  workers  (II-D, 

III-K,  L,  IV-D) 

Peferments  on  other  grounds 

(■lass  I,  1918 , 


Number. 


\ 


29, 429, 458 
6, 068, 021 

119,060 
4, 022, 362 
1, 926, 599 


Per  cent 

of  total 

engaged 

inmdus- 

tries. 


100.00 
20.62 


Per  cent 
of  classi- 
fied. 


\ 


100.00 

1.96 
66.29 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  while  the  total  protection  givea  hy  all 
deferments  to  each  group  was  substantially  the  same,  the  protec- 
tion given  by  the  specific  deferment  of  necessary  workers  was  nearly 
four  times  as  great  for  agriculture  as  for  other  industries  averaged 
(Table  43,  line  3,  and  Table  44,  line  3). 

(d)  Furthermore,  it  will  be  seen,  the  protection  given,  by  defer- 
ments on  all  grounds,  to  the  several  industries  varied  considerably; 
partly  because  the  ratio  of  men  of  ^ea  21-30  to  the  total  workers 
of  all  ages  in  each  industry  varied  considerably,  and  also  because 
the  number  of  married  men  deferred  for  dependency  was  greater  in 
those  occupations  which  required  greater  experience  and  therefore 
were  made  up  chiefly  of  men  of  the  higher  ages  within  the  age 
group  21-30.  A  good  illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  the  raOroad 
industry  (Table  46),  where  the  deferments  for  conductors  and  engi- 
neers reached  80  per  cent  (df  all  registrants),  while  the  deferments 
for  signalmen  and  mechanics  reached  only  63  per  cent  (of  all 
registrants). 

Table  4e.—Effeeta  ofAt(ft  on  11  ikQUd  rmlroad  emploj/menU  to  Sunt,  1918. 


Na 

Occupation. 

Total 
agea. 

Armh-WI  Ont 
1«8. 

Doftirrcd  olaiBM  vitb- 

iDMlecttvDservIc* 

aiVB  T  irlthtn  «!»■ 

''^: 

cent 

™' 

Por 

Par 

a. 

ir 

Pot 
oentol 

1% 

P«r 
■ees. 

RaUntd  botlei  mokan. . . . 

M,500 
12,000 

ios,DnD 

Jfi>0 
110,700 

se.eoo 

22,S00 
84,100 

i.SSl 
3,85« 

19,411 

Ji;S 

33 
9 

2,»5 
3,5«7 

10,3M 
30,233 

I'asi 

K8 

m 

so 

71 

Ifl 
s 

2M 

9,053 

873 

M70 

12,066 

363 

»1 

is  . 

\ 

B37 

^ 

H4 

feu^"^^ 

M7 

ua 

YardmasiBra,  yanioiEn.. . . 

1 

a«,ioo 

8,010 

M 

10.,  617 

■' 

17 

fl,910 

29 

,a» 

K 

101, 617 

BT 

" 

18, 7» 

3L8 

The  Industrial  Index  (Appendix  Table  42-A)  compiled  by  this 
office  throws  a  full  light  on  the  condition  of  each  occupation  and 
industry  as  affected  by  the  draft  since  December  15,  1917,  up  to 
Jtme,  1918,  and  a  study  of  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  analyzing 
ibe  effect  of  the  war  upon  industry 
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3.  Blanhet  deferments  of  entire  oecupation,&. — -It  is  obvious  that  the 
classincation  system  of  the  selective  Servico  Regulations  basod  its 
deferments  solely  on  the  ground  of  the  necessity  of  the  individual 
within  hia  necessary  occupation  and  did  not  purport  to  grant  any 
doferments  in  mass.  Tbo  whole  method  of  district  board  operations 
rested  on  this  idea  of  discovoring  and  deferring  key  or  "pivotal" 
individuals.  The  only  exception  to  the  principle  was  found  in  the 
y^irmi-gppcy  Fleet  deferments,  and  even  these  were  not  in  name 
doferments,  but  merely  conditional  suspensions  of  a  call  to  military 
service.  In  my  report  for  1917  (Dec.  20,  1917,  p.  35)  wore  em- 
phasized the  risks  involved,  to  the  imperative  needs  of  the  Army, 
in  establishing  any  mass  deferments  of  entire  occupations,  and  it 
was  pointod  nut  that  whatever  concessions  might  later  become  neces- 
sary, "  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  this." 

But  as  the  war  proceeded  into  lho_year  1913,  and  more  and_mor6 
—  — roxoguiroJifor  the  battle  Uueiittiocame  evident  that  cerl^n 


industriiis  vilnl  In  llm  \v;ir  were  no  longer  ailoqiuili'ly  mimned  in 
labor  pi.iwiT.  Tln^ro  v,  ;is  inoro  than  one  cause  li">  jh-chhu.  fur  tliis, 
and  mur.>  tinui  nn,>  rtuncdy  iiught  be  the  most  appiuprJiiU-  and  effec- 
tive one.  But  a  number  of  industries  and  govenmieutul  agencies, 
such  as  the  Railroad  Administration,  the  Food  Administration,  and 
espepiftlly  the  Fuel  Administration  and  the  coal  producers,  looked 
to  the  draft  as  the  source  of  the  depletion,  and  urged  such  action  as 
would  amount  to  a  blanknt,  dftfurmAnf,  of  their  employees.  It  was 
foreseen  in  this  oflBce  that  mass  deferments  wouM  cause  serious 
complexities  and  embarrassment;  would  afford  a  convenient  retreat 
for  many  who  should  bo  in  the  military  service,  and  would  result 
in  taking  the  statutory  power  and  authority  from  the  district  boards 
under  the  President  and  in  placing  it  into  the  hands  of  various  civil 
governmental  agencies  and  representatives  of  the  various  industries 
throughout  the  United  States, 

Moreover,  it  was  indubitable  that  the  draft  was  not  the  solo,  nor 
even  tlie  major  cause  of  tho  depletion  (as  appears  for  the  railway 
industry  from  the  figures  above  given).  Many  industries  had  lost 
the  services  of  a  considerable  number  of  their  employees  through 
voluntary  enlistment  in  the  Army  and  Navy  during  the  early  period  . 
of  the  war,  while  thousands  of  others  had  been  attracted  by  higher 
wages  offeretl  in  certain  fields  of  employment,  such  aa  shipyards 
and  munition  plants.  The  operation  of  the  selective  service  law, 
therefore,  was  not  alone  responsible — in  fact,  it  was  responsible  to 
a  very  minor  degree  for  the  loss  of  employees  to  the  railroads  and 
the  coal-mining  industry. 

(a)  Deferments:  United  iS'"^"^  ^li^^^^  service. — In  the  early  part 
of  August,  1918,  the~Tjnited  States  Railroad  Administration,  main- 
taining that  certain  cases  of  its  employees  wete  i^iiX.  \wMNf,  "^^^^ 
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rrly  disposcil  of  hy  <lislrirt.  bnanls,  presented  a  iiurnl>er  of  instances 
in  which  registrants  wliom  it  considered  necessary  and  entitled  to 
deferred  classificatioii  had  been  placed  in  Class  I.  Further  complaint 
was  made  that  district  boards  did  not  winsider  the  ever-changing  and 
ri'stricted  conditions  which  were  constantly  enlarging  the  doss  of 
skilled  labor;  that  certain  classes  of  labor,  regarded  aa  unskilled  a 
few  years  ago,  were  now  well  within  the  skilled  class  when  regarded 
in  the  light  of  the  dilTiculty  of  operating  railroads  in  the  present 
t'oiergency;  and  that  many  district  boards  in  dealing  with  the  cases 
vf  railroad  operators  and  workmen  were  far  from  liberal,  and,  in 
fact,  were  extremely  severe  in  their  inlerprotattons,  constructions, 
and  findings.  Inquiry  showeil  that  some  of  the  claims  presented 
were  meritorious.  The  importance  of  efficiently  operating  the  rail- 
ron<ls  was,  of  course,  not  questioned,  and  prompt  measures  were 
taken  to  afford  relief.  A  general  telegram  to  all  local  and  district 
boards  recommended  that  every  Class  I  case  of  a  railroad  employee, 
not  then  inducted  into  the  military  service,  be  carefuUyroconsidored 
in  the  light  of  the  statements  submitted  by  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration.    Local  and  district  boards  were  advised  as  follows: 


Api]licationsforrecnnBi(]erB,tionof  cases  of  railroad  employee  on  industrul  grounda, 
vben  preeenW  to  local  boards,  tJiould  be  reci-ived  up  to  tbe  day  and  hour  of  induc- 
lion  into  the  military  service,  and  promptly  forwarded,  together  irith  theiocal  board's 
reconunendation,  lo  the  dialript  board  baviag  iiirisdiclion;  dialrict  boards  may 
directly  receive  applications  for  rcconaideration  in  caaes  over  which  they  have  original 
jurisdiction,  and  immediatcty  rcqaist  from  the  proper  local  lioard  the  entire  record 
of  thecaae,  and  these  applicadoQB  may  be  received  up  t«  theday  andboiu'otinducdon 
into  tile  military  sorvice;  even  thoug'h  a  nigiatrant  employed  in  railroad  work  lias  not 
cleimed  deferment  on  industrial  grounda,  his  employers  may  roako  that  claim  either 
throvigh  the  local  board  or  directly  to  Iho  dialrict  board  at  any  time  up  to  the  day  and 
hour  of  induction,  and  the  district  board  may  graut  the  deferred  closeificatioD. 

After  this  instruction,  few  complaints  were  made  by  the  Kajlroad 
Administration;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  which  the  atltiution 
of  this  Office  was  invited,  it  was  found,  upon  investigation,  that  the 
registrants  in  question  had  heen  inducted  into  military  service  because 
claims  for  their  deferred  classification  had  not  heen  properly  filed  with 
the  local  and  district  boards. 

(b)  DrfermejUs:  United  States  F^l  Administration. — In  the  spring 
of  I'JIS  attention  was  frequently  called  to  what  appeared  to  be 
an  alarming  curtailment  of  coal  production,  wliJch  was  attributed 
largely  to  the  withdrawal  otjaine  workers  for  military  8er\'ic«  through 
the  oijeration  of  the  selectrT^^ltleeTaw .  It  was  represented  that 
iJio  exemption  of  mine  workers  aa  an  entire  group  would  afford  the 
only  adequate  rehef  in  this  situation.  Following  several  conferences, 
an  officer  was  detailed  to  make  a  thorough  investigation,  particiUarly 
in  the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  bituminous  fields 
of    West   Virginia.     Careful   inquiry   developed   every   evidence   of 
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cooperation  on  the  part  of  both  operators  and  miners.  Tho  fonuer 
had,  in  many  instances,  refrained  from  filing  claims  on  behalf  of 
their  employees;  the  workers  thrmselves  were  loath  to  claim  defer- 
ment because  of  the  patriotic  sentiment  that  was  found  to  prevail 
in  their  communitiea.  In  many  cases  miners  were  known  to  waive 
deferment  and  even  to  abandon  their  work  in  order  to  be  inducted 
into  the  military  eervice.  As  above  stated,  it  was  conclusively 
shown  that  the  draft  was  a  relatively  small  factor  in  the  shortage  of 
man-power  at  the  mines.  Table  47  gives  the  figures  from  the  Indus- 
trial Index: 

Table  47,— EjTmI  o/ *aft  on  coai-mintnj  indinlry. 
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In  order  to  cooperate  with  the  production  program  of  the  Fuel 
Administration,  prompt  action  was  taken.  Local  and  district  boards 
in  some  cases  had,  in  their  zeal  to  achieve  a  scrupulous  administration 
of  the  law  and  regulations,  been  too  strict  in  their  interpretation  of 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  selective  service  law.  Frequently  local 
boards  had  failwl  to  give  the  benefit  of  their  recommendations  to 
district  boards.  In  some  localities  district  boards  had  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  discretion  vested  in  them,  and  in  some  instances, 
drew  too  inflexible  a  line  between  skilled  and  unskilled  labor.  Con- 
ferences of  local  and  district  boards  were  called,  at  which  the  elasticity 
of  the  regulations  was  pointed  out.  The  privileges  of  dependents 
to  make  claims  on  dependency  grounds  and  the  right  of  employers 
ti>  claim  deferred  classification  for  their  workers  on  industrial  grounds 
were  emphasized.  District  boards  were  advised  that  cases  within 
their  original  Jurisdiction  might  be  reopened  and  reconsidered  up  to 
the  day  and  hour  of  induction  into  the  military  service.  Local 
boards  were  likewise  enjoined  to  aid  the  district  boards  by  recom- 
mendations in  every  case  and  by  a  full  presentation  of  the  facts 
within  their  knowledge  with  respect  to  every  claim.  The  employers 
were  iirged  to  exercise  great  care  in  fihng  claims  for  deferred  classi- 
fication for  their  employees;  to  keep  themselves  fully  informed  as 
to  their  employees  who  had  been  deferred,  and  \,o  uaiorm. Xo^yJi,  kb.^ 
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district  boards  of  those  employees  whose  claims  for  defonnpnt  were 
without  merit.  As  a  result  of  the  action  taken  when  the  situation 
of  the  Railroad  Adniinistration  and  the  Fuel  Administration  was 
first  presented,  the  two  Governmental  agencies  are  reported  to  have 
experienced  slight  difficulty  in  the  cases  of  railroad  employees  and 
mine  workers  whose  labor  was  necessary  to  these  vital  intlustries. 

Although  no  instructions  were  issued  by  this  Office  applying  to 
specific  industries,  the  general  principl'^  governing  classilicatiou  with 
respect  to  engagement  in  industries  (sees.  80-80,  Selective  Service 
Eegulations,  second  odition),  a  gratifying  uniformity  of  district  boards' 
decisions  obtained.  It  is  Lntereating  to  note  in  Table  94  how  closely 
the  decisions  of  district  boards  as  to  the  "necessity"  of  various 
industries  agreed  with  the  War  Industries  Board's  priorities  list, 
which  included  a  large  number  of  industries  designated  as  "essential," 

4.  Industrial  advisers. — The  experience  of  the  first  year  of  the  itraft 
in  tnese  and  "other  belds  involving  large  industrial  establishments, 
revealed  the  necessity  of  more  systematic  attention  by  the  large 
employers  to  the  deferment  of  necessary  employees,  and  of  more 
direct  cooperation  between  them  and  the  district  boards.  It  was 
found  that  many  employers,  in  their  desire  to  conserve  the  interests 
of  theii-  own  work,  had  treated  these  claims  merely  as  individual 
cases  of  individual  necessity,  and  had  given  little  or  no  thought 
to  the  larger  aspects  of  their  establishment  as  an  entirety,  in  its  rela^ 
tion  to  the  industry  as  a  whole,  to  other  industries,  and  to  military 


This  Office  found  itself  obliged  to  put  certain  material  inquiries 
calculated  to  stimulate  reflection  on  the  part  of  representatives  of 
industry:  How  many  employers  had  hitherto  taken  pains  to  inform 
themselves  systematically  which  of  their  employees  are  registrants 
and  which  are  not?  Haw  many  had  studied  carefully  the  required 
conditions  for  occupational  deferment,  as  laid  down  in  the  President's 
regulations  pursuant  to  the  statute  9  How  many  had  made  it  a  point 
to  survey  their  entire  plant  so  as  to  single  out  the  really  mdispensable 
individuals?  With  the  oncoming  of  a  more  extensive  registration, 
an  even  larger  outlook  was  necessary.  The  general  industrial  con- 
ditions, the  supply  of  skilled  men  in  the  industry  at  large,  the  possi- 
bihties  nf  training  substitutes,  the  availabihty  of  women  workers — 
these  were  some  of  the  considerations  which  bore  directly  on  the  need 
of  occupational  deferment  as  related  to  the  need  of  the  Army. 
Moreover,  it  was  often  forgotten  that  the  selective  draft  was  only  one 
clement  in  the  depletion  of  a  particular  industry's  man-power.  A 
second  and  a  large  element  was  foimd  in  the  voluntary  withdrawals 
for  enlistment;  how  large  this  was  may  be  seen  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  total  inductions  by  draft  reached  some  2,800,000, 
irhile  the  total  enlistments  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy  amounted  to 
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more  than  1,300,000 — nearly  one-half  as  many.  A  third  element, 
very  large,  but  unknown  as  to  its  precise  extent,  had  been  the  transfer 
of  labor  power  from  one  imrlustry  to  another,  i.  e.,  into  the  dis- 
tinctively war  industries  offering  the  inducement  of  higher  wafies. 

Those  other  influoncos  were,  therefore,  to  be  kept  in  mind  hy  em- 
ployers and  others  in  weighing  the  question  whether  the  best  solu- 
tion in  the  national  interest  was  to  ask  for  the  deferment  of  individuals 
or  groups  of  men.  Such  dofermonta  would  assist  the  immediate  situa- 
tion in  the  particular  ostablishmeut,  but  they  merely  forced  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  to  seek  elsewhere  for  the  same  number  of  men 
thus  deferred.  The  quantitative  needs  of  th«  military  forces  were 
known  and  imperative,  and  any  given  quantity  of  deferments  would 
ultimately  have  to  be  made  up  by  the  depletion  of  some  other  occu- 
pation. Thus,  it  became  the  employer's  duty  to  consider  those 
largest  aspects  of  deferment  in  seeking  that  solution  of  his  own 
problems  which  would  best  comport  with  the  national  interests. 

With  a  view,  therefore,  to  handling  the  industrial  situation  with 
maximum  intelligence  and  efficiency  and  in  view  of  the  new  registra- 
tion of  13,000,000  more  men  on  September  12,  provi.sion  was  made, 
in  a  new  regulation  (sec.  SO,  Selective  Service  Regulations,  second 
edition)  published  early  in  September,  for  assisting  boards  in  ruhngs 
upon  industrial  claims  for  deferment.  There  were  appointed  by  each 
district  board  three  persons  known  as  industrial  advisera  to  tho  dis- 
trict board.  Those  industrial  advisers  were  to  acquire  full  informa- 
tion as  to  the  necessities  of  individual  establishments;  to  keep 
informed  as  to  tho  priority  lists  of  industries  and  products  as  deter- 
mined by  the  War  Industries  Board;  to  observe  the  general  condi- 
tions of  labor  and  industry;  and  to  give  to  the  district  boards  tho 
benefit  of  their  knowledge  and  judgment  on  these  matters.  One  of 
the  advisers  was  nominated  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  represent- 
ing both  employer  and  employee;  one  was  nominated  by  tho  Departs 
mcnt  of  Agriculture  with  similar  relations  representing  agricultural 
employments;  and  one  selected  hy  the  district  board,  whose  function 
was  to  consider  tho  remaining  employments  or  occupations,  such 
as  education,  newspapers,  insurance,  banking,  etc. 

Upon  employers  was  ui^ed  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  becoming 
well  advised  in  all  these  matters;  of  equipping  themselves  with  full 
information  as  to  the  extent  to  which  their  particular  estabtishmont 
was  affected  by  the  liability  of  registrants  to  military  service;  of 
observing  the  extent  to  which  other  influences  of  depletion  had 
affected  it  and  the  degree  in  which  other  methods  of  supply  could 
relieve  that  depletion;  and  of  laying  these  facts  and  other  pertinent 
ones  before  the  industrial  advisers  now  to  be  placed  at  each  district 
board,  to  the  end  that  those  individuals  or  groups  who  were  indis- 
pensable and  irreplaceable  would  receive  defetmoo.!,  'wiidXXiOT  <ot  -wA 
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tiioy  hail  rnail.T  claim  for  it.  and  that  tho  Army  and  the  Navy  should 
not  be  deprived  of  its  proper  supply  of  man  pownr  by  ill-coiwidored 
defunnonts  not  alraolutoly  demanded  by  the  uationat  interest. 

Tho  koynoto  of  purpose  was  raoant  to  be  that  wise  and  profoundly 
significant  phraso  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  18,  1917,  "the  main- 
tonance  of  the  Military  Establishment,  or  tho  effective  operation  of 
the  military  forces,  or  the  maintonanre  of  national  interest  during 
the  emergency." 

A  thorough  tost  of  the  newly  devised  maciiinory  was  prevented  by 
thd  suspension  of  the  work  of  classification  hy  district  boards  shortly 
aft<»r  the  signing  of  the  armistice  on  November  U. 

5,  Industrial  and  agricultural  furloughs. — -Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  classification  regulations  were  drawn  up  with  scrupulous 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  raising  an  army  with  ns  little  as  possible 
interference  with  industiy  and  agiiculture,  it  was  found  in  a  few 
instances  that  r^istrants  were  selected  for  the  Army  when  their 
services  were  in  greater  need,  from  a  national  standpoint,  in  industry 
or  on  the  farm.  Such  cases  arose  principally  in  two  ways:  First, 
by  the  failure  of  tho  registrant  or  his  employer  to  present  the  merits 
of  his  claim  and  to  show  the  importance  of  his  connection  with  some 
industrial  or  agricultural  enterprise;  second,  by  the  overzealouauess 
on  the  part  of  district  boards  to  select  an  army  with  the  utmost 
speed.  Such  boards  permitted  themselves  to  apply  a  too  strict  con- 
struction to  the  term  "necessary  enterprise,"  or  were  overcareful 
in  finding  a  registrant  not  "necessary"  to  a  "necessary  enterprise," 
as  these  terms  are  used  in  the  regulations.  As  a  safeguard  against 
such  a  practice  on  the  part  of  district  boards,  if  in  fact  such  a  prac- 
tice existed  to  an  appreciable  degree,  Congress  passed  what  is  popu- 
larly called  "the  furlough  act."  (Public,  No.  105,  65th  Cong.) 
This  act  reads  as  follows: 

Brilautctedby  the  StnaU  and  Bovte  of  Repravnlativa  of  the  United  Stulea  of  America 
in  Congras  astemhled,  That  whenever  during  the  continuance  of  thf  pri^Ment  war  in 
fJie  opinicin  of  tho  Secretary  ot  War  the  inldresia  of  the  service  or  tho  nalionnl  gccurtty 
and  UefenBC  render  it  uecessary  or  defiiiable,  the  Secrctiiry  of  War  be,  and  Le  hereby 
is,  auUioriy.ed  lo  grant  furloughe  to  enlisted  men  of  tho  Asmy  of  the  United  St&tca, 
vrilh  or  without  pay  and  al  lo  wane  c«  or  with  partial  pay  und  ollowancvfi  ,  and,  forauch 
p(  tiods  ae  ho  may  designate,  to  permit  such  enlisted  men  tn  engage  in  civil  occupa- 
tions and  pureuite;  Prorided,  That  such  furloughs  ahall  be  granted  only  upon  the  vol- 
untary application  of  euch  enlisted  men  under  regulations  to  be  pn-Bcribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War, 

The  agricultural  aspect  of  this  law  was  immediately  taken  advan- 
tage of,  and  War  Department  General  Orders,  No.  31,  was  issued. 
This  order  recited  that  its  purpose  was  to  provide  for  furloughs  of 
short  duration  "for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  agricultural  pro- 
duction." Of  course,  restrictions  had  to  be  placed  upon  tho  grant- 
in^f  of   those  furloughs,  and   consequently  camp  conimandera  who 
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were  authorized  to  grant  t!ie  furloughs  were  directed  to  observe  the 
following  limitations: 

(1)  The  inUrference  U>  ho  cauecd  in  thi.-  program  of  military  Iraining  and  prepara- 
tion must  be  reduced  lo  s,  minimum;  "therefore  whenever  the  furloughing  of  an 
enliBl^d  man  ButieUmtially  inU'rierea  with  the  training  or  preparation  of  the  organi- 
zation of  which  he  ie  a  member  thu  application  will  be  denied." 

(2)  ■' Furloughs  granlj^d  under  this  order  will  be  tor  short  periods,  largely  for  Heed- 
ing and  barvesting  time." 

(3)  "'Such  furioughi  will  not  be  granted  to  enlisted  men  of  or  above  the  grade  of 
lirst  eergeant." 

14)  ■'  •  •  •  uor  will  they  be  granted  in  an  organiaation  which  has  been  ordcrud 
or  is  in  transit  from  points  of  mobilization  or  training  to  a  port  of  emijarkation." 

(5)  "Furloughs  granted  under  this  order  will  be  without  pay  and  allowanrKa, 
except  that  enough  pay  will  be  retained  in  each  case  to  meet  allotments  in  force  on 
the  dal«  of  this  order,  war  risk  inaurance,  aiid  pl('dg<«on  Liberty  lionda." 

The  order  provided  for  the  granting  of  furloughs  to  individual  sol- 
diers "whose  applications  showed  that  they  were  needed  on  some  farm; 
to  "specially  qualified  experts  in  agriculture  needed  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture;"  to  experts  "in  the 
service  of  agricultural  colleges  estahlisbed  under  Federal  law  and 
regularly  receiving  Federal  funds  *  *  *  ";  and  they  were  granted 
en  bloc  upon  requests  of  farmers,  when  the  time  to  be  consumed  in 
traveling  from  the  post  to  the  places  of  labor  did  not  exceed  24 
hours. 

Applications  for  furloughs  were  made  upon  a  prescribed  form 
(P."  M.  G.  O.  Form  1035),  which  contained  a  series  of  questions 
directed  to  identify  the  soldier  and  the  person  who  desired  the  serv- 
ices of  the  soldier,  and  to  show  the  acreage  of  the  farm,  the  crops 
gro"wn,  the  number  of  horses,  cattle,  etc.,  thereon,  the  market  value 
of  the  last  year's  production  and  the  current  year's  anticipated  pro- 
duction, the  soldier's  experience  in  farming,  and  the  inability  of  the 
person  operatmg  the  farm  to  obtain  otherwise  the  necessary  labor 
and  assistance.  The  application  was  made  to  liis  local  board,  and  if 
it  was  approved  by  the  local  board  it  was  pla("ed  in  the  hands  of  a 
county  agricultural  t^ent  for  his  concurrence  or  nouconcurrence  in 
the  recommendation  of  the  local  board.  The  application  was  then 
sent  to  the  soldier's  camp  commander,  who  would  finally  pass  upon  it. 

It  is  known  that  a  great  number  of  these  agricultural  furloughs 
were  granted  and  that  they  served  substantially  to  relieve  the  agri- 
cultural situation,  especially  during  the  different  harvesting  seasons. 

A  somewhat  similar  scheme  for  the  protection  of  industry  was 
recently  adopted,  late  in  the  summer  ol  1918.  There  was  established 
in  the  office  of  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  a  section  known 
as  the  Industrial  Furlough  Section.  The  primary  purpose  ot  this 
section  was  to  return  indispensable  omploj^ees  to  plants,  factories, 
and  concerns  that  were  operating  under  Government  contracts  for 
war  supplies,  and  materials  of  all  sorts. 
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When  it  appeared  that  either  through  enlistment  or  through  the 
operation  of  the  draft,  skilled  workmen  had  been  taken  from  such 
industrial  enterprises,  the  procedure  by  which  it  was  possible  for 
such  men  to  be  returned  to  their  former  employment  was  as  follows: 
The  plant  or  industrial  enterprise  would  make  its  application  through 
the  Government  department  with  which  it  had  contracts;  the  appli- 
cation would  show  the  skill  and  training  of  the  soldier  for  whom 
application  was  being  made,  and  the  length  of  time  he  was  employed 
by  the  plant  prior  to  his  entering  the  Army.  Each  Government 
department  maintained  a  certifying  officer,  who,  through  his  various 
district  officers,  woidd  determine  the  merits  of  the  application  and 
if  he  approved  the  application,  it  would  be  transmitted  to  the 
Industrial  Furlough  Section.  That  section,  in  order  to  harmonize 
its  action  with  that  of  local  and  district  boards,  and  in  order  to  make 
its  investigation  as  searching  and  thorough  as  practicable,  required 
in  every  application  the  production  of  the  minute  of  the  district 
board,  entered  in  the  questionnaire,  which  showed  the  board's 
reason  for  not  granting  deferred  classification  to  the  soldier.  Having 
before  it  the  evidence  collected  by  the  certifying  officer  and  his 
recommendation  thereon,  and  the  minute  of  the  district  Iboard,  the 
furlough  section  would  investigate  the  case,  and  would  either  approve 
or  disapprove  the  application.  If  it  was  approved,  and  if  the  soldier 
was  willing  to  accept  it  and  if  he  was  not  a  member  of  a  military 
organization  under  orders  for  service  overseas,  The  Adjutant  General 
of  the  Army  ordered  the  furlough.  In  this  way,  between  16,000  and 
17,000  men  were  furloughed  back  to  their  former  occupations. 

6.  Statutory  enlargement  of  ^^  Industries'^  to  indud-e  ^^ Occupations 
and  Employments  J' — The  selective  service  act  of  May  18,  1917, 
intrusted  to  district  boards  the  exclusive  origmal  jurisdiction  of 
claims  for  exclusion  or  discharge  from  the  selective  draft  of  persons 
engaged  in  industries,  including  agriculture,  found  to  be  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Military  Establishment,  or  the  effective 
operation  of  the  military  forces,  or  the  maintenance  of  national 
interest  during  the  emergency.  Until  September,  1918,  the  boards 
had  almost  invariably  disclaimed  authority  to  consider  certain  impor- 
tant occupations  as  *'  necessary ' '  under  this  provision.  The  necessity 
to  the  national  interest  in  many  instances  could  not  be  questioned; 
but  the  occupations  could  not  be  termed  ''industries."  Thus  bank- 
ing was  held  not  to  be  an  industry;  claims  of  teachers,  physicians, 
and  individuals  engaged  in  hospital  work  or  care  of  the  public  health, 
and  of  those  engaged  in  Red  Cross  or  other  welfare  work,  ^ven  though 
directly  related  to  the  Army,  were  barred  because  these  registrants 
were  held  to  be  not  engaged  in  industry;  and  commercial  enterprises 
were  distinguished  from  productive  undertakings.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  original  act  these  rulings  were  manifestly  proper  and  were 
generally  approved. 
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The  limitation  thus  imposLxi  on  industriul  classifications  * 

I  8€(riou9  a  matter  while  the  draft  ages  remained  at  21  to  3 
incliisive.  With  the  proposal  to  increase  the  age  limit,  however, 
came  the  realization  that  a  recognition  of  other  activities  as  neces- 
Bary  to  the  national  welfare  during  the  war  was  imperative.  Congress 
therefore  provided,  in  the  art  of  August  31,  191S,  which  extended  the 
age  limits  to  IS  and  4-5,  that  the  words  "industries,  including  ^;ri- 
culture,"  wherever  occurring  in  the  original  law,  should  read  "indus- 
tries, occupations,  or  employments,  including  agriculture."  Under 
this  amendment  the  district  boards'  jurisdiction  and  authority  to 
consider  claims  for  deferment  based  upon  a  rt^istrant's  occupation 
w&ce  very  materially  enlai^ed.  Consequently,  upon  the  approval 
of  the  act  of  August  31,  191.S,  district  boards  had  full  authority  to 
determine  in  the  broadest  sense,  whether  or  not  any  industry,  occu- 
pation, or  employment,  including  agriculture,  was  necessary  in  the 
national  emergency,  and,  of  course,  whether  or  not  any  registrant 
conneited  therewith  was  necessary  to  it. 

Local  and  district  boards  were  promptly  informed,  by  special 
bulletins,  of  the  changes  involved  by  the  amendment,  and  simulta- 
neously the  presidential  regulations  were  altered  to  enable  the 
selective  service  agencies  to  classify  all  of  the  13,000,000  registrants 
now  becoming  liable  to  mihtary  service,  in  accordance  with  the  new 
provisions  of  the  law,  Sections  80  to  89  of  the  Selective  Service 
Regulations  were  redrafted  and  a  new  provision  incorporated  therein 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  three  or  more  advisers  to  district 
boards,  one  of  whom  should  have  special  charge  of  questions  arising 
in  this  part  of  the  field. 

The  relief  given  by  this  amended  phrasing  of  the  act  was  appre- 
ciated in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  served  materially  to  strengthen 
the  welcome  given  to  this  supremo  legislative  measure  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  military  man  power. 

(VI)  MOEAL  DISQnALiriCATION. 

1.  Definition  oj moral  d!.9<]'u!lijhaliu:i.—'nw  act  of  May  18,  1917, 
1  authorized  the  Preaidenf  to  '■exclude  or  disrlinrge  from  the  selective 
[  draft  those  found  to  be  physJcgHy  "r  "ii;)rftlly  iji-fj^'^i*  " 

Moral  deficiency  was  never  attempted  to  be  completely  defined  in 
frthe  President's  regulations.    The  boards  no  doubt  exercised  their 
rown  judgment,  in  a  few  cases,  by  excluding  registrants  not  covered 
I  by  the  definition  given.     But  the  only  dsfinition  given  in  the  regula- 
tions was  restricted  t^  peisons  convicted  of  serious  crime.     This 
followed  the  analogy  of  the  general  law  forbidding  the  enlistment 
of  such  persons  {U,  S.  Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  1118). 

The  origmal  regulation  of  June  30,  1917  (sec,  21)  excluded  "persons 
I  convicted  and  sentenced  for  felony  in  any  court  of  record."     But  the 
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Bcope  of  the  term  "felony'  varies  widely  in  the  several  States; 
was  it  pnasible  to  devise  any  term  which  would  set  any  uniform 
standard.  However,  to  remove  in  some  degree  the  doubts  of  inter- 
pretation and  to  assist  in  reaching  uniformity,  the  revised  regulation 
(S.  S.  R,.  2il  ed,,  sec.  79  (h))  was  thus  phrased:  "  A  person  shown  to 
have  been  convicted  of  any  crime  which  under  the  law  of  the  juris- 
diction of  ita  commission  is  treason,  felony,  or  an  infamous  crime." 

The  traditions  nf  the  Regular  Array  look  upon  certain  civil  offenses 
as  particularly  intolerable  in  soldiers,  and  it  was  desirable  to  conform 
to  these  traditions.  Moreover,  it  was  unquestionable  that,  for  the 
honor  of  the -Ajnerican  Army,  a  firm  stand  must  be  taken  to  repudiate 
in  the  pubhc  mind  the  unhealthy  view  (not  infrequently  found  among 
judges  of  criminal  courts)  that  a  civil  offender  might  sometimes  bo 
released  without  punisiuuGnt  if  he  would  enter  the  Army  to  ejcpiate 
his  offense.  The  Army  was  not  to  become  a  repository  of  scapegoats, 
and  especially  in  a  war  inspired  by  the  liighest  principles  of  honor 
and  righteousness;  this  was  an  honorable  cause  to  he  fought  by 
honorable  men  only.  On  the  other  hand  the  strictest  -^rmy  tra- 
ditions as  to  unforgiveable  offenses  had  already  begun  to  undet^o 
reconsideration,  in  some  respects,  among  division  commanders  and 
officers  deaUng  with  court-martial  records  m  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Department;  for  it  was  recognized  that  the  problem  of 
accepting  and  rapidly  training  for  military  service  a  lai^e  mass  of 
men,  selected  indiscriminately  from  all  walks  of  life,  presented  novel 
conditions,  in  which  the  educative  force  of  military  life  might  he 
trusted  to  inculcate  and  preserve  the  best  Army  traditions,  and  to 
permit  the  probative  toleration  of  men  whose  offenaes  might  under 
original  conditions  have  been  a  ground  for  instant  elimmalion. 
Moreover,  local  board  sentiment  (as  set  forth  in  my  First  Report, 
p.  59)  coidd  not  be  made  to  tuiderstand  with  accuracy  the  strict 
Army  tradition;  and  tlie  anomaly  might  be  presented  of  admitting 
men  in  the  draft  who  were  known  to  have  been  guilty  of  offenses 
which  would  he  sufficient  ground  for  discharge  if  committed  after 
entrance  to  the  Army. 

The  foregoing  definition,  therefore,  seemed  most  likely  to  harmonize 
the  general  public  attitude  represented  by  the  local  boards,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  the  best  Army  traditions,  on  the  other  hand. 

In  the  culls  of  1917  the  number  discharged  from  draft  by  local 
boanis  for  conviction  of  felony  was  2,001,  In  the  classification  of 
1918  the  number  placed  in  Class  V-H  under  the  revised  regulation 
was  18,620;  this,  of  course,  included  the  former  number,  as  every 
registrant  discharged  in  1917  was  classified  in  191S. 

2.  Coniricted  and  indicted  persons  entering  the  Armij. — How  many 
r^istrants  having  a  penitentiary  record  or  a  status  virtually  equiva- 
lent, nevertheless  entered  the  Army  by  draft,  for  lack  of  any  claim 
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by  lihem  for  exemption  and  of  any  knowledge  by  the  boards  of  their 
disqualification?  This  question  can,  of  course,  be  answered  only  by 
estimate.  A  careful  computation  was  made  for  this  purpose  by  the 
National  Association  for  Prison  Labor;  the  computation  being  based 
on  the  total  numbers  of  persons  of  ages  21-30  discharged  from  State 
and  Federal  penitentiaries  during  the  last  10  years,  with  due  allow- 
ance for  deductions  of  various  sorts.  To  this  number  should  be  added 
the  number  of  registrants  charged  with  serious  offenses  and  released 
by  courts  on  condition  of  being  inducted  (as  reported  by  the  local 
boards).     Table  48  shows  the  results. 

Table  48. —  Morally  unfit. 


1 
2 
3 
4 


Morally  unfit,  first  and  second  registrations. 


Total  convicts  and  ex-convicts,  age  21-30 

Exempted  ( V-II) 

Presumably  inducted  or  enlisted 

Releases  bv  courts  for  induction  or  enlistment. 


Percent 

of  total 

convicts. 


100.00 
70.21 
29.79 


It  appears,  therefore,  that  appro xunately  7,900  men  who  had  been 
convicted  or  probably  charged  with  serious  offenses  were  inducted 
by  the  draft  or  enlisted  and  are  serving  in  the  ranks  alongside  of 
others  whose  civil  record  contained  no  such  blot.  Had  it  been  pos- 
sible to  identify  these  men,  a  comparison  of  their  Army  records 
would  have  thrown  interesting  light  on  the  problem  of  the  reform  of 
the  convict. 

The  following  instance  will  serve  to  illustrate  one  aspect  of  the 
problem,  from  the  local  boards*  point  of  view: 

•  He  was  a  month  out  of  State's  prison,  where  he  had  sened  three  years  for  one  of 
a  series  of  many  burglaries.  He  had  other  black  marks  against  him  for  forgery  and 
other  crimes.  Ife  c^me  out  of  prison  with  a  well-formed  notion  of  changing  his  life, 
and  he  married  a  go<xl  girl  and  got  a  good  job.  But  crimes  continued  to  be  committed 
in  his  city;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  being  called  into  the  office  of  the  chief 
of  police  and  questionefl,  in  the  old  third -degree  way,  about  every  depredation  that 
was  committed.  He  knew  that  suspicion  was  pointing  his  way,  and  he  knew  that  he 
was  innocent. 

He  came  with  his  story  to  our  chief  clerk.  He  said  that  he  had  tried  to  do  his  best, 
that  he  had  been  steadily  employed  at  good  wages,  and  that  he  and  his  wife  were 
getting  along  *'  fine. "  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  was  being  called  away  from  his  work 
so  much  by  the  busy  jwlice  official  that  his  employers  were  dissatlBfied,  and  that  he 
was  going  to  lose  his  job.  He  wanted  to  get  into  the  Army.  He  was  known  to  be  a 
good  machinist  and  also  a  skilled  printer  and  pressman.  ITe  belonged,  of  course, 
in  Class  V-H.  A  letter  was  sent  to  headquarters  fully  explaining  the  situation  and  the 
man's  mechanical  qualifications.  An  answer  was  returned  that  the  regulations  could 
not  be  waived,  but  that  it  was  possible  that  the  future  might  work  a  change  in  the 
rules. 

A  month  later,  after  he  had  lost  his  job  and  was  on  the  blacklist,  he  committed 
another  burglary.    Writing  from  prison,  he  was  inclined  to  reproach  the  draft  offidals 
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far  keeping  him  out  of  the  Anny,  for,  as  he  said,  ''This  never  would  have  hapi)ened, 
but  we  had  to  have  things  to  eat  and  to  wear. '' 

We  are  wondering,  if  another  war  should  come  with  more  selective  service,  whether 
V-H  would  still  be  one  of  the  classificationB. 

[Vn)  PHYSICAL  QUALIFICATIONS. 


1.  Physical  examination  system. — (a)  There  was  organized  in 
the  office  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  a  Medical  Division,  whose 
functions  were  to  coordinate  the  medical  activities  associated  with 
the  selective  service,  and  to  render  authoritative  decisions  upon 
technical  points  related  to  physical  standards  and  medical  examina- 
tions. 

(i)  To  the  staff  of  the  governor  of  each  State,  an  Army  medical 
officer  was  assigned  as  medical  aide.  His  duties  consisted  in  the 
establishment  of  close  relations  with  all  examining  physicians  of 
his  State;  m  meetmg  examiners  for  the  purpose  of  discussmg  the 
medical  problems  of  the  draft  and  for  the  clearing  up  of  doubtful 
points;  in  visiting  local  and  medical  advisory  boards,  to  observe 
their  work  and  to  advise  their  members;  in  recommending  the  re- 
placement of  weak  examming  physicians,  arranging  for  additional 
examiners,  and  hastening  the  operations  of  physical  examinations 
where  such  were  delayed;  in  studying  causes  of  rejections  at  camps 
with  a  view  to  the  detection  of  inefficiency  in  examiners;  in  the 
performance  of  such  other  duties  in  connection  with  the  physical 
examinations  of  drafted  men,  as  might  be  required  of  him. 

(c)  Each  local  board  had  an  examining  physician.  As  originally 
constituted,  this  physician  was  a  member  of  the  board,  and  such 
continued  to  be  the  case  with  a  majority  of  the  boards.  Frequently, 
the  medical  member  did  not  take  part  in  the  classification  of  regis- 
trants, although  he  was  competent  so  to  do.  His  prime  function 
was  to  perform  the  physical  examinations  of  registrants,  and  to 
advise  the  board  thereupon.  If  not  a  member,  the  report  of  the 
examining  physician  was  advisory  only. 

To  assist  in  the  physical  examinations  of  registrants,  additional 
examining  physicians  were  appointed  as  needed.  The  services 
of  volunteer  physicians  were  also  utilized. 

(d)  Since  doubt  arose  in  many  cases  in  which  examining  physicians 
for  local  boards  would  find  it  difficult  to  decide,  medical  advisory 
boards,  consisting  of  a  number  of  specialists  were  formed.  These 
boards  were  carefully  districted  with  due  regard  to  ease  of  com- 
munication and  to  hospital  facilities.  Local  boards  or  Government 
appeal  agents  referred  doubtful  cases  to  such  boards  (or  to  a  member 
or  members  thereof)  for  opinions. 

{e)  Each  district  board  numbered  a  physician  among  its  members. 
This  physician  member  did  not  make  physical  examinations,  but 
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acted  as  expert  adviser  upon  the  medical  evidence  presented  with 
appeals  to  the  board. 

(/)  On  arrival  at  Army  camps  or  other  points  of  mobilization, 
r^istrants  were  reexamined  by  a  team  of  Army  medical  officers. 
Each  team  was  made  up  of  specialists,  so  that  every  part  of  the  body 
was  gone  over  by  one  who  had  given  special  study  to  the  physical 
abnormalities  of  such  part. 

2.  Physical  standards  of  qualification. — ^The  physical  standards 
adopted  at  first  for  the  selective  service  were  based  on  those  used 
by  the  Army  under  the  volunteer  system,  though  differing  therefrom 
in  some  particulars.  It  was  soon  found  that  these  standards  were 
too  severe.  In  time  of  peace,  when  the  supply  of  volunteers  ordinarily 
exceeds  the  demand,  a  high  physical  standard  may  be  exacted. 
When  a  necessity  exists  for  great  numbers,  many  minor  physical 
defects  must  perforce  be  waived,  in  order  to  secure  the  requisite 
man-power. 

On  request  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General,  a  committee  was 
therefore  appointed  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  to  formulate 
a  new  set  of  physical  standards.  This  was  completed  and  promul- 
gated to  draft  boards  in  June,  1918.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not 
published  to  those  making  physical  examinations  at  Army  camps 
until  considerably  later.  As  a  result,  two  standards  prevailed, 
and  much  confusion  resulted. 

The  demand  for  men  for  limited  or  special  service,  which  at  first 
was  negligible,  began  to  increase  rapidly.  Secondly,  it  was  found 
that  registrants  in  the  deferred  remediable  group  were  practically 
as  exempt  from  induction  as  though  they  were  totally  disqualified. 
Thirdly,  the  Selective  Service  was  called  upon  to  furnish  men  for  the 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  whose  physical  requirements  differed 
in  some  particulars  from  those  of  the  Army.  It  thus  became  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  meet  these  conditions,  again  to  revise  the  standards 
of  physical  examination.  In  this  second  edition,  which  constitutes 
the  present  P.  M.  G.  O.  Form  75  (published  Sept.  27,  1918)  the  greater 
number  of  conditions  under  Group  B  (remediable  defects)  were 
transferred  to  Group  C  (special  or  limited  service),  while  the  needs 
of  the  Navy  were  met  by  |)rovisions  relative  thereto.  In  order  to 
insure  consistency,  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  promulgated 
these  physical  standards  to  the  Army  as  Special  Regulations  No.  65. 

3.  T7i/>  f'fY''''  ^J'gfiif^ljTrouj^s. — The  method  of  physical  examina- 
tions, since  Decefeiber  15,  1917,  was  changed  in  two  important 
respects. 

In  the  first  place,  the  physical  examination  followed  the  decision 
upon  claims  for  deferment,  i.  e.,  only  those  who  were  placed  pro- 
visionally in  Class  I  because  of  making  no  claim  for  deferment  or 
because  their  claim  was  denied,  were  subjected  to  physical  examina- 
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tion,  whereas  by  the  earlier  method  all  registrants  were  physically 
examined  when  called  in  their  order  number  sequence  and  the  claims 
for  deferment  were  then  made  by  those  who  had  been  physically 
accepted.  Tims,  by  the  new  plan,  the  number  of  physical  examina- 
tions was  relatively  much  reduced  per  1 ,000  inducted  men,  as  already 
pointed  out  more  particularly  in  Chapter  III,  section  (IVl. 

In  the  second  place,  greater  utilization  of  man-power  was  attained 
by  establishing  grades  of  physical  (jualilications.  By  the  original 
plan,  the  registrant  was  either  accepted  or  rejected  for  military 
service  on  the  physical  examination.  But  by  the  new  plan  four 
physical  groups  were  provided ;  the  registrants  placed  in  any  one  of 
the  firat  three  of  these  groups  were  deemed  to  be  accejited  for  mihtary 
service  in  some  capacity  or  other,  while  only  those  registrants  placed 
in  the  fourth  group  were  deemed  to  be  unconditionally  rejected  for 
any  form  of  military  service-  These  four  groups  were  defined  for 
the  local  boards  as  follows  (S.  S.  R.  2d  ed.,  see.  128J;  Standards  of 
Physical  Examination,  2d  ed.,  sec.  4): 

(a)  RtigiHtraats  who  on  examination  are  found  to  present  condition  which  fall 
within  the  proper  standards  shall  be  iinffin^^it.innallY  upt-gpi^  for  general  miliiory 
service  (Qroup  A). 

(6)  Itegistrants  who  on  examinalion  are  found  to  suffer  from  rcmcdialile  defects 
which  fall  within  the  proper  standards  may  be  accepted  for  ifencral  military  service 
in  the  deferred  remediable  eroup  (Group  B). 

(c)  Reg^atrantfl  who  on  examination  are  found  to  present  defects  which  fall  within 
the  proper  standards  may  be  accepted  for  special  or  limifg^  milifary  M-r^-i^'p  Hifflup  < 


{d)  RegiBtniDla  who  on  examination  UTe  found  to  present  defects  which  fall  withiu  the 
proper  Htandards  shall  be  uncopditionaHy  rejected  for  all  military  service  (GrputtP). 
Group  A  was  composed  of  men  who  are  vigorous  and  without  any 
physical  defect  which  might  interfere  with  the  full  performance  of 
military  duties.  These  men  conformed  to  the  recjuirements  implied 
by  the  follo'ving  words,  (juoted  from  the  Standards  of  Physical 
Examination : 

*  *  *  to  make  a  good  soldier,  the  regiatrunt  must  be  able  to  fee  well;  have 
comparatively  good  hearing;  his  heart  moat  be  able  to  stand  the  nlress  of  physical 
exertion;  he  must  be  intelligeul  enough  to  understand  and  to  execute  military  maneu- 
vers, obey  commands,  and  protect  himself;  and  must  be  able  to  transport  himself  by 
wklking  as  the  exigencies  of  military  life  may  demand. 

Group  B  was  made  up  of  individuals  who  possessed  certain  phj-si- 
cal  defects,  diseases,  or  abnormalities  which  rendered  them  imfit  for 
service,  but  which  conditions  were  capable  of  cure  by  treatment, 
surgical  or  otherwise,  whereby  the  registrants  might  be  fitted  for 
general  military  service.  Group  B  is  therefore  known  as  the  "deferred 
remediable"  group. 

Group  C  contained  those  men  who  were  physically  substandard  for 
full  military  duties,  but  who  were  capable  of  rendering  services  of  value 
to  the  military  establishment  in  vocations  which  did  not  impose  too 
great  strain. 
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Finally,  Group  D  contained  those  who  were  found  toliavo  conditions 
which  unfitted  them  for  military  service. 

The  results  of  the  physical  examinations  up  to  Dect^mber  15,  1917, 
were  set  forth  in  my  First  Report.  The  results  of  the  physical  exam- 
inations since  that  date  are  as  follows,  by  groups: 


Tablb  ifl.^Phytiral  groups  ro 

-P-^ 

PhysiaU  gioapi  Domparod. 

Niimlwr. 

iruiU. 

Per  ant 

1 

Total  repstranta  Dec.  15. 1917  to  Sept.  11.  1918. 

9. 952, 735 

fi,  7M,  289 

:l,  208, 446 

2.259,027 

049,418 

88,408 
3.19,  377 
621.606 

100.00 
U7.76 

32. 24 

3 

Examined  ph"yaically  Dec.  15, 1917-8ept.  11. 

8 

Placed  in  Group  D  (HasB  V-G) . .  - . 

16.25 

4.  Group  A;  Qualified  for  general  military  aervicf. — The  total  ntun< 
ber  of  registrants  examined  was  3,208,446;  the  number  placed  by 
local  boards  in  Group  A,  ns  physically  fit  for  general  military  service, 
was  2,259,027,  being  70.41  per  cent  of  the  total  number  examined. 

Appendix  Table  49-A  shows  the  variances  between  the  different 
States.  It  will  be  noticed  the  States  occupying  the  two  highest 
places  in  their  ratio  of  men  placed  in  Group  A  were  Oklahoma  and 
Arkansas,  and  the  States  occupying  the  two  lowest  places  wore 
Rhode  Island  and  Arizona. 

It  is  necessary  to  note  that  owing  to  the  frequent  placing  of  a 
registrant  in  Group  D  by  inspection  only,  without  physical  examina- 
tion (i.  e.,  where  the  defects  were  obvious,  such  as  the  lack  of  a  limb), 
the  records  of  the  boards  for  Group  D  do  not  always  signify  a  phv-s- 
ical  examination,  and  hence  the  base  used  for  the  above  percentage 
is  to  a  certain  extent  approximate  only. 

5.  Group  B:  Remediables. — The  remediable  group  at  first  included, 
among  others,  those  having  hone  and  joint  deformities,  hernias, 
benign  tumors,  large  hemorrlioids,  varicoceles,  hydroceles,  and 
strictures.  Although  arrangements  were  made  by  hospital  authori- 
ties and  medical  men  in  many  States  for  having  such  defects  corrected 
without  expense  to  the  registrant,  comparatively  few  offered  theni- 
Belves.  The  group  thus  sheltered  many  who  were  capable  of  render- 
ing immediate  military  service  in  a  limited  capacity,  and  general 
military  service  after  the  correction  of  their  defects.  It  was  proposed 
to  induct  these  registrants,  and  to  have  their  defects  corrected  at 
Army  hospitals,  but  the  Army  hospitals  lacked  capacity  for  the 
purpose.     Since   the   group   constituted   an  important  reservoir  of 
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man-power,  and  since  the  presence  of  such  individuals  in  communities 
proved  to  be  local  sources  of  discontent,  the  great  majority  of  those 
in  the  group  were  made  available,  by  the  '^  Standards  of  Physical 
Examination"  already  referred  to  (P.  M.  G.  O.,  Form  75,  dated 
September  27,  1918),  which  directed  that  they  be  transferred  to 
Group  C.  Thereafter,  Group  B  was  restricted  to  drug  addicts,  to 
those  having  deformities  which  might  interfere  with  the  wearing  of 
a  unifortn,  and  to  a  few  other  special  conditions. 

Under  the  standards  in  force  to  the  above  date,  this  group  com- 
prised 88,436,  being  2.76  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  registrants 
examined.  As  finally  constituted,  the  group  was  small,  and  but  few 
of  its  members  could  have  been  expected  to  become  fit  for  military 
service  of  any  kind. 

6.  Group  C;  Qualijiedfor  special  or  limited  service. — Out  of  3,208,446 
r^istrants  examined,  339,377  or  10.58  per  cent  were  reported  by 
local  boards  as  placed  in  Group  C,  unfit  for  general  military  service, 
but  suitable  for  special  or  limited  service.  Some  of  the  types  of 
disabilities  which  rendered  registrants  acceptable  for  this  group  were : 
Defects  of  eye,  ear,  nose,  throat,  teeth  or  skin,  of  somewhat  greater 
degree  than  were  permitted  by  the  standards  for  imconditional  accept- 
ance ;  abnormalities  of  the  extremities,  such  as  loss  of  certain  minor 
members  or  impairment  of  motion;  operable  hernias;  small  benign 
tumors;  urethral  strictures;  nocturnal  enuresis;  stammering;  tem- 
porary anemias  and  debilities. 

(a)  Number  called, — By  the  summer  of  1918,  plans  were  perfected 
by  the  (Jeneral  Staff  for  making  use  of  this  group.  The  first  calls 
issued  during  the  month  of  Jime,  1918,  and  calls  for  such  men  pro- 
ceeded until  the  President's  order  of  November  11,  discontinuing 
all  inductions  into  the  Army.  During  this  period  the  total  number 
of  such  men  called  was  108,355.  In  addition  to  this  number,  there 
were  approximately  20,000  who  entered  the  military  service  through 
the  process  of  individual  induction.  The  numbers  called  and  ac- 
cepted at  camp  are  shown  in  the  following  Table  50 : 

Table  50. — Military  status  of  Group  C  men. 


Military  status  of  Group  C  men. 


Number. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Total  Group  C  men  Dec.  15. 1917,  tx)  Sept.  1 1, 1918 
Number  not  yet  callea  bv  Sept.  11,  1918. . . 

Number  individually  inducted 

Number  called  to  Sept.  11,  1918 

Accepted  at  camp 

Rejected  at  camp 


a39, 377 

211,022 

20,000 

108, 355 

91,867 

16,488 


Per  cent 
of  Group 
C  plaoea. 


100.00 

62.18 

5.89 

31.93 


Per  cent 
of  Group 
C  called. 


100.00 
84.78 
15.22 


It  will  be  observed  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  this  group  were  never 
inducted. 
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The  limited  service  men,  and  indeed  also  the  other  groups  of  re- 
jected men,  often  felt  keen  chagrin  on  learning  of  their  incapacity. 
Many  of  them  would  besiege  the  offices  of  the  boards,  pleading  for 
an  opportunity  to  be  used.  There  were  places  in  the  Army,  they 
thought,  where  they  could  help,  and  thus  set  free  a  fighting  man; 
and  it  was  diflficult  to  make  them  imderstand  the  necessity  for  having 
able-bodied  men,  of  full  physical  qualifications,  for  noncombatant 
positions  in  the  theater  of  war.  The  persistence  of  some  of  them  in 
searching  for  an  opening  was  a  testimony  to  their  spirit  of  loyalty; 
whether  the  man  who  wrote  the  following  letter  (and  his  name  re- 
vealed a  foreign  nativity  or  ancestry)  ever  succeeded  in  his  ambition 
does  not  appear: 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  the  draft,  and  am  very  anxiouB  to  go,  and  my  board  won't  send 
me  because  I  have  a  very  slight  hernia.  I  went  down  there  nearly  every  day,  and 
they  asked  me  to  write  you  a  letter,  and  if  you  say  yes,  they  wiU  send  me.  Please 
when  you  answer  my  letter,  please  put  in  a  piece  of  paper  for  my  board,  and  tell 
them  to  send  me.  When  I  was  examined  by  my  board  they  didn't  know  I  had 
hernia  until  I  told  them,  because  it  is  very  slight;  you  can  hardly  notice  it;  I  am 
going  around  that  way  for  the  last  14  years.  If  you  want  to  do  me  a  &vor,  please 
have  the  board  send  me  to  the  camp,  as  I  am  very  anxious  to  go.  Please  answer  my 
letter;  by  doing  so  you  will  oblige  a  good  American  citizen. 

The  local  boards  found  this  type  of  registrant  a  frequent  one,  and 
they  chronicle  with  intense  sympathy  the  ceaseless  efforts  made  to 
secure  their  indulgence: 

He  was  slightly  underweight,  following  an  illness,  and  a  trifle  deaf;  and  if  he  had 
been  half  an  inch  shorter  he  would  have  been  entirely  without  the  regulations.  He 
had  been  rejected  by  every  branch  of  the  service,  military  and  na\^l,  but  when 
required  to  register  in  June,  1918,  he  was  yet  in  hope.  The  examining  ph\'8icians 
were  reluctant  to  make  a  Class  A  man  of  him;  but  he  was  importunate,  and  they 
yielded.  He  went  to  a  general  service  camp,  and  was  promptly  rejected.  He  re- 
turned home,  and  asked  to  be  reclassified  as  a  limited  service  man.  This  was  done, 
and  he  was  entrained  and  accepted  at  camp.  Then  came  this  letter:  ''I  have  been 
*shot'  three  times  for  inoculation  in  the  arm,  and  I  have  got  my  uniform.  I  thank 
you  very  much."     Inside  of  two  weeks  he  was  dead  from  influenza  and  pneumonia. 

(h)  Uses  made, — What  specific  uses  were  made  in  the  Army  of 
those  inducted?  They  were  of  especial  value  in  filling  places  in 
headquarters  offices,  at  camps  of  mobilization,  at  supply  bases,  on 
lines  of  communication,  etc.,  where  they  were  enabled  to  replace 
able-bodied  soldiers  for  service  at  the  front.  Many  were  technical 
experts,  in  occupations  valuable  to  the  Army.  The  corps  assign- 
ments (omitting  the  20,000  individual  inductions,  as  to  which  no 
data  are  available)  are  shown  in  the  following  Table  51 : 
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Table  51. — Army  disposition  of  Group  C  inen  accepted. 


Army  disposition  of  Group  C  men  accepted. 


Number. 


3 

4 

5 

() 

7 

8 

9 

10 

IL 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 


Total  Group  C  men  called  and  inducted  to 

Sept.  11,  1918 

Kejected,  not  yet  reported  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of 

Assignments  reported 

Aircraft  production 

Chemical  warfare 

Coast  Artillery 

Construction 

Divisions 

Enjnneers 

Field  Artillery 

Industrial  fiurlough 

Medical  Corps 

Military  Aeronautics 

Military  Intelligence 

Miscellaneous 

Motor  Transport 

Ordnance , 

Provost  Marshal  General 

Quartermaster  General 

Schools 

Spruce  Production 

Signal  Corps 

Stenographers  (general  assignment) 

Tan  k 

Navy 


Number 
assigned 
on  orig- 
inal call. 


108, 355 

32,733 
75,622 


864 


314 

333 

20 


200 
5,913 

650 

1,448 

13,800 


By  trans- 
ISer. 


460 
4,068 
2,804 
1,355 

900 
1,521 


931 
6,704 
1,940 


7,158 
1,822 
4,871 


13, 869 


2,000 


676 
'  i 


I     1,000 


7.  Group  D;  Disqualified  for  any  military  servire. — The  registrants 
who  possessed  physical  defects  of  such  degree  as  to  prevent  them  from 
rendering  military  service  of  any  kind  numbered  521,606  individuals, 
and  constituted  16.25  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  examined. 
Such  defects  were,  broadly,  organic  diseases  of  the  internal  organs; 
marked  visual  or  aural  defects;  mental  diseases  and  deficiencies; 
muscular  paralyses;  disfiguring  or  disabling  deformities;  j)hysical 
underdevelopment. 

At  the  time  of  our  entrance  into  the  world  war,  and  for  a  consid- 
erable period  before,  the  standard  as  to  minimum  of  height  for  the 
United  States  Army  had  been  5  feet  4  inches.  In  order  to  invlude 
many  thousands  of  vigorous  individuals  who  were  physically  compe- 
tent for  military  duty,  this  minimum  was  from  time  to  time  low3red, 
afte^r  April,  1917,  until  it  reached  5  feet. 

For  the  requirement  as  to  weight,  a  minimum  of  110  pounds  was, 
after  some  changes,  finally  fixed  upon,  and  registrants  of  less  weight 
were  rejected.  The  American  soldier  must  carry  a  load  of  about  50 
pounds,  and  a  man  of  less  weight  than  the  minimum  cited  can  not 
be  expected  to  bear  up  under  such  a  burden. 
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That  the  examinations  by  local  board  physicians  were  too  liberal — 
i.  e.,  that  many  more  mpn  should  have  been  rejected  into  Group 
D — might  seem  to  be  the  inference  from  the  percentage  of  subsequent 
rejertions  at  camp  of  men  accepted  by  the  boards.  The  data  on 
this  point  are  more  fully  examined  in  paragraph  V.i.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  certain  that  in  some  respects  and  in  some  plac^a  the  local 
board  examinations  were  too  strict — i.  e.,  that  considerable  numbers 
of  individuals  were  erroneously  placed  in  Group  D  (Class  V-G) 
by  local  boards.  A  carefxU  review  of  the  reports  of  physical  exam- 
inations in  8,166  such  cases,  by  the  medical  aide  of  one  State,  indi- 
cated that  13.4perc«nt  were  physically  competent  to  perform  military 
service.  The  medical  aide  of  another  State  recalled  and  reexamined 
64S  Class  V-G  registrants.  Among  this  number  8.18  per  cent  were 
found  fit  for  general  military  service,  and  26.8  per  cent  for  limited 
service.  Individuals  having  such  defects  as  operable  hernias,  loss 
of  teeth,  moderate  flat  feet,  etc.,  were  largely  suitable  for  limited 
military  service  and  the  regulations  so  provided.  Nevertheless,  very 
large  numbers  of  such  men  were  uuconditioiially  rejected  into  Group 
D.  These  observations  clearly  indicate  that,  in  case  of  need,  a  care- 
ful reexamination  of  all  registrants  placed  in  Group  I)  w^ouid  yield  a 
very  lai^o  number  of  men  for  military  service. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  boards — the  ratio  ia  seven  to 
one — declare  (in  answer  to  specific  inquiry)  that  the  medical  ex- 
aminations, as  of  late  conducted,  reduced  to  a  minimum  the  subse- 
quent rejections  at  camp.  The  minority  boards  give  various  reasons 
for  their  dissent,  among  which  are  the  following:  Suitable  quarters 
or  adequate  equipment  for  making  physical  examinations  were  lack- 
ing; medical  members  had  not  suflicient  time  to  make  thorough 
ejtaminations  and  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  assistance;  the  rules 
were  differently  interpreted  at  the  boards  and  at  camp.  Medical 
advisory  boards  did  not  function  as  efficiently  as  tlioy  should.  A 
constructive  suggestion  was  that  board  physicians  should  be  sent  to 
camp  for  instruction  and  conference  with  the  camp  examiners. 

It  is  possilile  that  a  considerable  number  of  rejections  at  camp 
have  been  the  result  of  a  policy  which  is  stated  by  a  Penosylvania 
board  as  follows; 

Our  rejet-tioiiH  from  the  begiaaing  to  the  ood  amouDted  to  7  per  ceat  rejected  at 
camp.  This  perceutage  would  have  l>een  smaller  had  it  iiot  seemed  expedient  in 
many  cases  to  send  i-erlain  men,  even  tbnugh.  we  felt  Batisfied  ttuit  they  would  be 
rejected.  Tliia  was  done  in  a  nnmber  of  instances  in  order  to  satisfy  a  critical  pulJic, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  in  other  instances  io  order  to  secure  the  men  frnm  any  stigmu; 
in  other  words,  to  give  them  a  better  discharge  than  a  local  board  diachurge  woidd 
amount  to  in  the  eyes  of  tlio  general  public. 

8.  Malingerers. — Not  every  man  to  whom  the  privilege  comes  is 
desirous  of  discharging  his  debt  to  his  country  by  rendering  military 
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service.  Some  magnify  existing  physical  defects;  others  feign  non- 
existent disabilities;  still  others  purposely  cause  conditiolis  which 
they  hope  may  disqualify  them. 

Malingerers  may  be  divided  into  three  general  groups: 

(a)  Real  malingerers  with  nothing  the  matter  with  them,  who 
injure  themselves,  or  make  allegations  respecting  diseases  or  such 
conditions  as  drug  taking,  or  who  coimterfeit  disease  with  full 
consciousness  and  responsibility;  all  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
military  service.     Many  of  these  have  been  coached. 

(6)  Psychoneurotics,  who  are  natural  complainers  and  try  to  get 
out  of  every  disagreeable  thing  in  life.  Perhaps  only  partially 
conscious  of  the  nature  or  the  seriousness  of  what  they  do  and  only 
partly  responsible.  In  many  the  motives  are  not  persistent  and 
many  can  be  made  into  good  soldiers. 

(c)  Confirmed  psychoneurotics  with  long  history  of  nervous 
breakdowns  and  illnesses  who  behave  like  class  (a),  but  more  per- 
sistently, and  from  whom  not  much  can  be  expected  in  the  way  of 
reconstruction. 

Men  shoot  or  cut  off  their  fingers  or  toes,  practically  always  on  the 
right  side,  to  disqualify  themselves  for  service.  Sometimes  they 
put  their  hands  imder  cars  for  this  purpose.  Many  men  have  their 
teeth  pulled  out.  Retention  of  urine  is  simulated.  Egg  albumen  is 
injected  into  the  bladder  or  put  in  urine.  Glucose  is  added  to  urine. 
Digitalis,  thyroid  gland  preparations,  and  strophanthus  are  taken 
to  cause  disturbance  of  the  heart  and  cantharides  to  cause  albu- 
minuria. The  skin  is  irritated  by  various  substances,  which  are 
also  injected  under  it  to  create  abscesses.  Various  substances  are 
taken  to  bring  about  purging.  An  appearance  of  hemoptysis  may  be 
produced  by  adding  blood,  either  human  or  that  of  animals,  to  the 
sputa.  Sometimes  merely  coloring  matter  is  added.  Those  who 
can  vomit  voluntarily  what  they  swallow  use  the  same  means  to 
create  the  appearance  of  hematemesis.  Similarly,  coloring  matters 
may  be  added  to  the  stools.  Mechanical  and  chemical  irritants  are 
made  use  of  to  cause  inflammation  about  practically  all  the  body 
orifices.  Jaundice  may  be  simulated  by  taking  picric  acid.  Crutches, 
spectacles,  trusses,  strappings,  etc.,  are  made  use  of  to  create  the 
appearance  of  disability. 

The  surest  means  of  detecting  malingering  is  a  thorough  under- 
standing by  the  examiner  of  the  types  of  people  who  actually  do  it — 
and  the  way  they  behave.  It  is  only  in  the  feigned  diseases  of  the 
eye  and  ear  that  special  tests  are  required.  Observation  in  hospital 
is  necessary  in  diflBcult  cases.  The  vast  bulk  of  malingerers  are  those 
who  exaggerate  some  actual  defect,  and  the  problem  for  the  medical 
examiner  is  to  decide  whether  the  defect  complained  of  is  suflScient 
cause  for  rejection  for  service. 
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It  was  found  often  necessary  to  accept  individuals  having  certain 
defects  which  are  ordinarily  objectionable,  for  the  reason  that  many 
purposely  ox)ntracted  diseases  or  habits  or  created  defects  in  order 
to  escape  service.  In  such  cases  the  registrants  were  inducted  if  not 
incapacitated;  if  rendered  unfit  for  any  military  service,  their  citscs 
were  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  legal  action. 

9.  Urban  and  rural  physical  rejections  compared. — ^Table  52  con- 
trasts rejections  in  certain  urban  and  rural  communities.  Urban 
communities  were  selected  from  boards  in  the  cities  of  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  Seattle,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  and  New  Orleans.  Rural  communities  were  taken  from 
all  States,  using  only  boards  having  less  than  1,200  registrants  in 
the  June  5,  1917,  registration.     The  results  are  as  follows: 

Table  52. — Rural  and  tarban  physical  rejections  compared. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Rural  and  nrban  physical  rejections  compared. 


Number. 


Percent 

of  ex- 
amined. 


Total  examined  in  100  selected  urban  and  rural  regions. . . ' 
Rejected  in  100  selected  urban  and  rural  regions. . 

Examined  in  urban  regions 

Rejected  in  urban  regions 

Examined  in  rural  regions 

Rejected  in  rural  r^ions 


200,000 
38, 569 

100,000 
21, 675 

100,000 
16,894 


19.28 


21.68 


16.89 


For  further  study.  Appendix  Table  52-A  gives  a  percentage  com- 
parison of  rejections,  by  disqualifying  defects,  for  eight  urban  and 
eight  rural  districts.  In  this  table  45,000  rejects  were  studied,' 
nearly  equally  divided  between  city  and  country. 

The  figures  of  both  of  these  studies  indicate  that  a  considerable 
physical  advantage  accrues  to  the  boy  reared  in  the  country. 

10.  Colored  and  white  physical  rejections  compared. — In  the  three 
groups  representing  partial  or  total  disqualification,  a  further  feature 
revealed  by  the  local  boards'  records  is  to  be  found  in  the  comparison 
of  rejections  of  colored  and  white  registrants.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Report  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  for  the  Civil 
War  contains  an  elaborate  study  on  this  subject.  In  the  present 
war  the  records  for  rejections  in  the  selective  draft  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 15,  1917,  are  not  yet  available;  but  for  the  period  between  Decem- 
ber 15,  1917,  and  September  11,  1918,  the  figures  are  as  follows: 
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Table  53. — Colored  and  white  phy$ical  rejections  compared. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


Total,  colored  and  white  examined  Dec.  15, 1917, 

to  Sept.  11,  1918 

Group  A 

Disqualified  partly  or  totally 

Group  B 

Group  C 

Group  D 

Total,  colored  examined 

Group  A 

Disqualified  partly  or  totally 

Group  B 

Group  0 

Group  D. 

Total  white  examined 

Group  A 

Disqualified  partly  or  totally 

Group  B 

Group  C 

Group  D 


iPeroentof 
Per  cent  of    partial 
examined.  I  disquall- 
flcations. 


3,208, 
2,  259, 
949, 
88, 
339, 
521, 
458, 
342, 
116, 

27, 

79, 

2,  749, 

1, 916, 

832, 

78, 

311, 

442, 


446 
027 
419 
436 
377 
606 
838 
277 
561 
605 
474 
482 
608 
750 
858 
831 
903 
124 


100.00 

70.41 

100.00 

2.76 

9.31 

10.58 

35.75 

16.25 

54.94 

100.00 

74.60 

100.00 

2.09 

8.24 

5.99 

23.57 

17.32 

68.19 

100.00 

69.71 

. 

100.00 

2.87 
11.34 
16.08 


9.47 
37.45 
53.08 


11.  Alien  and  native  physical  rejections  compared. — For  the  purpose 
of  comparing  the  physical  qualifications  of  natives  and  aliens  a  com- 
parison was  made  of  the  rejections  in  local  boards  composed  domi- 
nantly  of  natives  and  aliens,  respectively.  Some  85,000  examina- 
tions were  assembled  from  local  boards  in  dominant  alien  wards  of 
the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee, 
and  Cincinnati,  representing  a  registration  of  300,000.  Then  some 
100,000  examinations  were  similarly  assembled  from  other  than  city 
boards  in  the  States  of  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio, 
representing  also  a  registration  of  300,000.  The  results  were  as 
follows : 

Table  54. — Physical  rejections  in  alien  and  native  communities  compared. 


Alien  and  native  physical  rejections  compared. 


2 

3 
4 
5 
6 


Total  number  of  recordB  of  examination  compared  in 

dominant  alien  and  native  communities 

Rejected  (group  D) 

Total  c  ompared,  alien  communities 

Rejected  (croup  D) 

Total  compared,  native  communities 

Rejected  (group  D) 


Percent 

Number. 

of 

examined. 

• 
184,854 

28,184 

15.25 

84,723 

14,  525 

17.14 

100, 131 

13,  659 

13.64 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  as  might  be  expected,  this  comparison 
is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  native  Americans.  In  every 
100,000  men  the  native  bom  would  yield  3,500  more  (an  additional 
regiment  at  war  strength)  for  military  service  than  would  a  like  nimi- 
ber  of  foreign  born. 
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All  adililiotml  light  on  Ihis  subject  h  thrown  by  a  report  from  local 
boani  for  division  No.  129,  New  York  City.  This  board,  realizing  a 
great  opportunity,  made  careful  anthropometric  studies  of  about  600 
registrants.  The  work  was  performed  at  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  in  whose  building  the  hoard  had  its  quarters.  The 
anthropometric  examination,  supplementary  to  the  physical,  com- 
prised observations  under  the  following  six  heads:  (1)  Ancestry  and 
nationality:  (2)  measurements  and  ohaeryation  of  the  head  and  body; 
(3)  examination  of  teeth  and  measurement  of  jaws;  (4)  foot  imprint; 
(5)  nervous  historj'  and  condition ;  and  (6)  photographs,  Twenty- 
eight  measurements  of  the  body  were  taken,  including  12  of  the  head 
and  face.  A  human  figure  plotted  according  to  the  average  from 
these  measurements  would  give  the  main  outline  type  of  a  registrant, 
A  special  blank  was  employetl,  and  by  following  the  order  given  in 
the  blank  all  measurements  could  be  made  in  about  four  minutes  per 
man. 

Time  has  been  lacking  for  a  final  study  of  the  observed  data.  How- 
ever, the  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  the  foreign  born  registrants 
were  markedly  less  fit  for  sei"vice  than  the  native  bom,  but  that  there 
is  no  marked  difference  between  the  native  bom  of  foreign  pareiita 
and  those  of  native  American  stock, 

12.  AgeS!  physical  rejtctions. — Had  the  armistice  of  November 
II,  1918,  not  resulted  in  a  cessation  of  the  physical  examinations 
(partly  completed)  for  the  September  12  registrants  of  ages  18-45, 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  present  an  exact  account  of  the 
differences  between  the  several  ages  as  to  physical  qualifications. 
Such  an  acoount  of  this  important  phase  will  now  only  be  possible 
when  the  local  board  records  shall  have  been  assembled  and  analyzed 
by  the  Surgeon  General's  Ollice. 

Meanwhile,  an  imptirtant  clue  to  the  possible  difference  can  be 
found  by  comparing  the  physical  examinations  of  the  age-21  group 
registering  June  5-August  24,  1918,  with  the  average  for  ages  21-30 
registering  June  5,  1917.     The  comparison  restdts  as  follows: 
Tablb  65. — Age-il  phytkol  rejectioiu,  comparfd  u-ilh  agtt  21-30. 


Tolal  resifltnuiWpbvsically  pxaniined 

Fully  aualined  (Group  A) 

Disqualilied  partly  or  t^JlaUy. . . 

Group  B 

Group  C 

Group  D 


19,  lan-JuiM  ^  \»i». 


75,120 
284,824 
470,  457 


514,  MB 
3!I5, 980 
119,018 
13,316 
54,653 
51, 149 


13.   Camp  surgeons'  revision,  of  local  hoard  physical  cwiminaiwna.  — . 
An  appreciable  proportion  of  inducted  men  found  by  local  b»«x^ 

87250"— 10- — 11 
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to  be  acceptable  for  military  service  were  rejected  for  physical  or 
mental  defects  by  Army  medical  examiners  at  mobilization  points. 
Several  factors  contributed  to  this  result,  namely,  lack  of  imiformity 
between  local  board  and  Army  standards  (as  already  mentioned); 
inexperience  or  insufficient  care  on  the  part  of  examining  physicians 
of  local  and  medical  advisory  boards;  errors  and  imdue  length  of 
time  elapsing  between  examination  by  local  board  and  examination 
at  camp,  during  which  period  changes  occurred  in  physical  conditions 
of  registrants;  particularity  of  Army  examiners;  and  the  varying 
human  equation  ''when  doctors  disagree.' '  Oddly  enough,  the  camp 
rejections  were  largely  for  obvious  defects,  many  of  which,  it  would 
seem,  might  have  been  readily  apparent  to  the  examiners  of  local 
boards.  Obvious  defects  accounted  for  ovei*  50  per  cent  of  camp 
rejections.  Among  these  were  deformities,  flat  feet,  discharging 
ears,  poor  physique,  defective  mentality,  hernias,  loss  of  teeth,  and 
varicose  veins. 

(a)  The  national  figures  and  percentages  are  shown  below  in  Table 
56  for  the  period  February  10,  1918,  to  October  31,  1918.  This 
period  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  the  present  system  of  reporting 
rejections  only  became  effective  as  of  the  earlier  date  cited. 

Table  56. — Camp  surgetms*  revision  of  local  hoard  physical  examinations. 


2 
3 


Camp  surgoons'  physical  rejections. 


Total  selectivee  placed  in  groups  A  and  C  by  local  boards 

and  sent  to  camp  Dec.  15,  1917-Oct.  15,  1918 

Total  rejected  at  camps 

Total  accepted  at  camps 


Number. 


2, 124, 293 

172,000 

1,  952,  293 


Percent 
of  camp 
examina- 
tions. 


100.00 

8.10 

91.90 


It  thus  appears  that  the  national  percentage  of  inducted  men  of 
Groups  A  and  C  afterwards  rejected  at  camp  was  8.10.  The  variances 
for  the  several  States  are  shown  in  Appendix  Table  56-A.  The  graphic 
representation  for  Appendix  Table  56-A  shows  the  comparison  in 
another  manner  (Chart  D) . 

(b)  At  this  point,  comparison  must  be  made  %vith  the  results  in 
1917,  under  the  earlier  plan  of  physical  examination.  The  percent- 
ages of  original  rejections  by  local  boards,  and  of  subsequent  rejec- 
tions by  camp  surgeons  of  local  board  accepted  men,  were  as  follows: 

Table  57. — Comparison  of  1917  and  1918  rejections. 


1 
2 
3 
4 


Rejetions,  1917  and  1918,  compared. 


Percentage  of  rejections  by  local  boards  in  1917 

Percentage  in  1918,  groups  B  0,  D  (Table  49) 

Percentage  of  camp  rejections  of  local  board  acceptances,  1917 

Percent^e  in  1918  (Table  56) 


Ter  cent. 


29.11 

29.59 

5.80 

8.10 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  eflfect  of  the  new  physical  group  method 
was  not  to  increase  the  ratio  of  rejections,  but  only  to  subdivide  the 
old  ratio  into  suitable  grades. 

(c)  The  possible  explanations  for  this  percentage  of  rejections  at 
camp,  and  for  the  variances  in  different  places,  are  numerous,  as 
above  stated.  But  they  obviously  fall  under  three  general  heads, 
viz,  variances  due  to  physical  fitness  of  registrants  in  different  locali- 
ties, or  variances  due  to  different  action  by  different  local  boards,  or 
variances  due  to  different  action  by  different  camp  surgeons.  It  is 
highly  desirable  to  determine,  as  closely  as  possible,  which  of  these 
three  influences  was  the  most  responsible.  State  pride  is  involved 
in  discovering  whether  physical  manhood  is  better  developed  in  one 
region  than  another;  and  military  administration  is  concerned  with 
ascertaining  whether  local  board  physicians  or  camp  surgeons  came 
nearer  the  truth  on  the  whole. 

For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  rejections  separately 
by  States,  then  separately  by  principal  camps,  and  then  by  a  com- 
bination of  camps  and  States  covering  an  identical  group  of  regis- 
trants. 

The  first  of  these  analyses  can  be  found  in  Appendix  Table  66-A, 
already  referred  to,  showing  the  percentage  of  camp  rejections  by 
States. 

The  second  of  these  analyses  is  given  in  the  following  Table  68, 
showing  the  percentage  of  rejections  for  the  principal  camps: 

Table  58. — Phys^ical  rejections  by  camps  compared. 


Rejections  by  camps  compared. 


Number. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


Total  selcctives  received  and  examined  at 
specified  camps,  Feb.  10,  1918,  to  Oct.  1,  1918. 

Rejected 

Accepted 

Examined  at  Camp  Ciister 

Rejected 

Accepted 

Examined  at  Camp  Dodge 

Rejected 

Accepted 

Examined  at  Camp  Grant 

Reiectcd 

m 

Accepted 

Examined  at  Camp  Lewis 

Rejected 

Accepted 

Examined  at  Camp  Riley 

Rejected 

Accepted 

Examined  at  Camp  Taylor 

Rejected 

Accepted 


326, 784 

25,  731 

301, 053 

53,828 

6, 398 
47, 430 
53,150 

2.207 
50,943 
71, 266 

6,880 
64,386 
69,233 

5,175 
54,058 
14,665 

1,151 
13, 514 
74,642 

3,920 
70, 722 


Poroent 

of  ex- 
amined. 


Per  oent 

of  ex- 
amined. 


100.00 

7.87 
92.13 


100.00 

11.88 

88.12 

100.00 

4.15 

95.85 

100.00 

9.65 

90.35 

100.00 

8.74 

91.26 

100.00 

7.85 

92.15 

100.00 

5.25 

94.75 
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The  third  of  these  analyses  takes  an  identical  group  of  242,642 
inducted  men  rejected  and  compares  them  by  States  of  origin  and  by 
camps  of  rejection;  this  reveals  whether  or  not  men  from  the  same 
States  and  boards  were  differently  treated  at  different  camps,  and 
whether  or  not  the  same  camp  su^eons  varied  in  their  rej  Jions  of 
men  from  different  States  and  boards.     The  table  is  as  follows: 

Table  59. — Physical  rejections  by  camp  surgeons ^  by  selected  coterminous  camps  and 

StateSf  compared. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 


From  eight  States: 

Examined 

Rejected 

Percentage 

From  llliuoiei: 

Examined 

Rejected 

Percentage 

From  Indiana: 

Examined 

Rejected 

Percentage 

From  Iowa: 

Examined 

Rejected 

Percentage 

From  Kentucky: 

Examined 

Rejected 

Percentage 

From  Michigan: 

Examined 

Rejected 

Percentage 

From  Minnesota: 

Examined 

Rejected 

Percentage 

From  North  Dakota: 

Examined 

Rejected 

Percentage 

From  Wisconsin: 

Examined 

Rejected 

Percentage 


ToUl. 


242,642 

18, 524 

7.63 

47,564 

3,726 

7.83 

31,166 

1,929 

6.19 

25,801 

885 

3.43 

35, 669 

2,194 

6.15 

42,204 
5,021 
11.90 

28,151  I 

1,764  ; 

6.27  I 

5,864 

237 

4.04 

26, 223 
2,768 
10.56 


At  Camp 
Coster. 


50,725 
6,061 
11.95 

2,000 

225 

11.25 

3,309 

451 

13.63 


42,204 
5,021 
11.90 


At  Camp 
Dodge. 


52, 41 9 

2,114 

4.03 

4,522 

371 

8.20 

3,436 

341 

9.92 

25,801 

885 

3.43 


3,212 

364 

11.33 


1 2,  796 

280 

2.19 

5,864 

237 

4.04 


At  Camp 
Grant. 


70,056 

6,674 

9.53 

30,690 

2,637 

8.59 

1,000 

149 

14.90 


At  Camp 
Taylor. 


69,442 

3,  675 

5.29 

10, 352 

493 

4.76 

23,421 

988 

4.22 


35,  6l>9 
2,194 

6.15 


15,355  i 

J, 484 

9.  66 


I    . 


23, 01 1 
2,404 
10.45 


It  will  be  noticed  by  comparing  each  State  for  the  several  camps  to 
which  it  contributed,  and  then  comparing  each  camp  for  the  con- 
tributing States,  that,  some  inferences  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  correct 
explanation  of  a  particular  percentage  of  rejections,  i.  e.,  whether 
it  was  due  to  the  peculiar  standards  of  a  specific  camp,  or  whether 
it  was  in  keeping  with  the  general  standard  of  physical  condition 
contributed  from  that  State. 

14.  Specific  causes  of  rejection. — ^A  most  important  revelation 
davdoping  from  the  rec^ords  of  rejection  is,  of  course,  found  in  specific 
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causes  fomiing  the  defects  on  which  the  rejeotiona  were  based,  A 
complete  study  of  the  records  will,  of  course,  not  be  feasible  for  some 
time  to  come.  But  the  available  records  are  on  a  large  enough  scale 
to  justify  generalization.  Their  value  in  all  aspects  of  medical 
administration,  and  not  least  in  that  of  the  Army,  can  not  be  exag- 
gerated. Not  only  do  they  represent  the  broadest  basis  ever  avail- 
able for  such  an  inquiry,  but  they  were  made  under  ^uch  conditions 
of  fair  imformity,  both  as  to  time,  as  to  area,  and  as  to  physical 
standartU  employed,  that  their  scientific  worth  is  unequaled  by  any 
statistics  hitherto  accessible. 

Three  series  of  e.xaminations  were  here  studied.  The  first  series 
(Serite  X)  covered  some  255,000  records  of  rejection  by  local  boards 
(P.  M.  G.  O.  Fonn  1010);  therte  were  forwarded  by  the  boards  to  the 
Surgeon  Gencral'a  Offic*i,  and  represent  all  of  the  records  (arriving  at 
random)  that  could  be  examined  in  the  time  available.  The  second 
Eeries  (Series  Y)  covered  172,000  records  of  rejection  by  camp  sur- 
geons of  men  accepted  by  local  board  physicians;  these  represent  all 
of  the  records  (P.  M,  G.  O.  Form  1029-B}  forwarded  from  camps  to 
this  office  between  February  10  and  October  31,  1918;  they  cover 
registrants  of  botii  Group  A  and  Group  C;  but  the  former  were 
greatly  in  the  majority.  The  thii'd  series  (Series  Z)  comprised  dis- 
charges from  the  Army,  after  acceptance,  of  recently  inducted 
registrants;  the  records  of  some  4(),U00  such  individuals  were  avail- 
able. These  three  aeries  arc  shown,  separately  and  in  total,  for  each 
of  the  20  physical  causes  of  rejection,  in  the  following  Table  60: 

Ice, /mm  Fth.  10,  191S,  to 


Total  lor  ail  causes  . . . 

Alcohol  and  drujrg 

Bouee  and  joints  . 

Developmental 

ileCectH    (height 

woicht,     cheat 

muaclps) 

Digestive  eyfltem. 

Ean> -- 

Eyes 

Flat  Coot  ( patholi^-- 

ical) 

Gen  i  to- urinary 

(vaaerealj 

Geniio-armary 

(noD-veoereaJj.. 


Oroups  A  or  C, 

but  rejected  by 

ounp  jmneons 

(Series  Y). 


2!  007 

.43 
12.35 

'231 
33,283 

39, 166 
2,476 
20,465 
49,801 

8.37 

.53 

4.38 

10.66 

27,293 
1.586 
12,100 
32, 776 

18,087 

3.87 

3,342 

e,235|     1.33 

2,042 

6,309 

1.36 

3,054, 

255, 312 100. 00|172, 000  100. 00 


]l,5:i8     6.71 


448 
i),455 


16, 367  8. 

13, 234  7. 

2,  744  1.  60 

2,226  1,30 


is^z). 


40,382 
638 

4,838 


100.00 
1.33 
11.98 


1.09 
4.73 
1,669^    4.  U 

1,611     3.74 

1,449     3.59 
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Table  60. — Varieties  of  defects  disqualifying  far  militarv  service,  from  Feb.  10, 1918,  to 

Oct.  15, 192^— Continued. 


Cause  for  r  section. 


11 

12 
13 
14 

15 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 


21 
22 


Heart  and  blood 
vessels 

Hernia 

Mental  deficiency. 

Nervous  and  men- 
tal disorders 

Respiratory  (tu- 
berculous)   

Respiratory  (non- 
tuberculous)  

Skin 

Teeth 

Thvroid 

Tuberculosis  of 
parts  other  than 
Fespiratory 

All  other  defects  . . 

Cause  not  given 


Total  rejeotions 

by  localboards 

and  camp 

surgeons. 


Num- 
ber. 


61,142 
28,268 
24,514 

23,728 

40,533 

7,823 
12, 519 
14, 793 

8,215 


4,136 
14, 314 
25, 419 


Per 
cent. 


13.07 
6.04 
5.24] 

5.07 

8.67 

1.67 
2.68 
3.16 
1.76 


.88 
3.06 
5.44 


Rejected  by 

localboards 

and  placed  in 

Group  D 

(Series  X). 


Accepted  by 
local  boards  for 
Groups  A  or  C, 
but  rejected  by 
camu  surgeons 
(Series  Y). 


Num- 
ber. 


36, 470 

8,473 

14, 417 

10,945 

27, 559 

3,081 

12,207 

4,314 

3,151 


3,853 

12, 671 

2,465 


Per 
cent. 


14.28 
3.32 
5.65 

4.29 

10.77 

1.21 
4.78 
1.69 
1.23 


L51 

4.96 

.97 


Num- 
ber. 


19, 268 

18, 353 

6,293 

7,319 

10, 792 

3,483 

213 

9,952 

3,697 


159 

1,373 

18,225 


Per 
cent. 


11.20 

10.67 

3.66 

4.26 

6.27 

2.02 

.12 

5.79 

2.15 


.09 

.80 

10.60 


Discharged 

from  Army 
after  acceptance 
by  local  boards 

and  camp 
surgeons. 

(Series  Z). 


Num- 
ber. 


5,404 
1,442 
3,804 

5,464 

2,182 

1,259 

99 

527 

1,367 


124 

270 

4,729 


Per 
cent. 


13.38 

3.57 

•  9.42 

13.53 

5.40 

3.12 

.25 

1.31 

3.38 


.31 

.67 

11.71 


The  variances  by  States  are  shown  in  Appendix  Table  60-A  which 
takes  the  consolidated  total  for  the  three  series,  covering  nearly  half 
a  million  individuals. 

In  order  to  afford  opportunity  for  a  more  careful  study  of  the 
variance  between  localities  in  the  recurrence  of  these  several  physical 
conditions,  the  first  two  series  (X  and  Y)  are  set  forth  separately,  by 
States  and  causes  of  rejection,  in  Appendix  Table  60-B  (local  boards, 
P.  M.  G.  O.  Form  1010)  and  Appendix  Table  60-C  (camp  surgeons, 
P.  M.  G.  O.  Form  1029-B).  A  more  extended  table  for  Series  Y, 
showing  the  anatomical  and  pathological  defects  in  greater  detail,  is 
given  in  Appendix  Table  60-D. 

Graphic  representations,  showing  comparisons  of  causes  of  rejec- 
tions for  eight  selected  States,  may  be  found  in  Charts  E  to 
L,  inclusive.  States  were  selected  to  contrast  locaUties;  New 
England,  the  Middle  Atlantic,  the  South,  the  Central,  the  Mid- West, 
the  Mexican  border,  and  the  Pacific  sections  each  having  a  repre- 
sentative; Maryland  is  included  as  the  State  with  the  best  record. 
The  interesting  fact  is  apparent  that  States  differed  widely  in  the 
principal  defects  for  which  inducted  men  were  returned  to  them  as 
rejected  at  camps.  Thus,  Texas  and  New  York  had  highest  rejec- 
tion ratios  for  visual  defects,  Maryland  for  deformities,  Massachusetts 
for  dental  abnormalties,  Alabama  for  mental  and  nervous  disorders, 
California  and  Colorado  for  tuberculosis,  Illinois  for  hernia.     These 
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observations  indicate  either  that  the  conditions  cited  were  notably 
prevalent  in  the  States  named,  or  that  an  unusual  number  of  failures 
io  dia^osis  occurred  «-ith  respect  to  those  conditions. 

15.  Alcohol  ami  drv^  addiction. — In-  order  to  delemiinc  the  degree 
to  which  these  disabilities  figured  in  physical  examinations  during 
the  processes  of  the  draft  and  in  early  Army  service,  a  study  was 
made  of  figures  from  three  sources,  namely,  the  above-mentioned 
rejections  by  local  boards  and  rejections  at  camps  and  also  discharges 
of  recently  inducted  men  from  the  Army  (P.  M,  G.  O.  Form  1029-D). 
A  total  of  467,694  cases  of  such  rejections  and  discharges  were  listed. 
In  that  number,  only  2,007  rejections  or  discharges  for  the  above- 
named  conditions  cit«d  were  found.  Aa  was  to  be  expected,  the 
laigest  percentage  of  these  was  found  among  those  discharged  from 
the  Army.  This,  of  course,  resulted  from  tbo  fact  thut  better  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  in  the  Army  for  observation  for  the  detection  of 
drunkards  and  addicts. 

Since  the  physical  standards  in  force  for  the  local  boards  required 
that  drug  addicts  be  placed  in  Group  B,  as  having  defects  to  be  re- 
garded as  remediable,  and  since  few  Group  B  men  were  sent  to  camp, 
it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  registrants  recognized  by  the  local 
board  physicians  an  such  were  so  placed.  However,  only  88,436 
individuals  were  placed  in  Group  B  for  all  causes,  and  but  a  moderate 
part  of  these  could  have  been  so  included  on  account  of  drug  aildic- 
tion.  Thus  it  is  evident  either  that  such  cases  went  unrecognized, 
or  that  the  condition  is  not  so  prevalent  as  some  have  thought, 

A  study  of  a  selected  group  of  556  drug  addicts  by  occupations 
gives  the  following  data:  Teamsters,  drivers,  and  chauffeurs  consti- 
tuted 12.8  per  cent  of  the  whole  number;  men  who  called  themselves 
laborers  yielded  11,7  per  cent;  waiters  and  hotel  servantiS  were  8  per 
cent;  bookkeepers  and  office  assistants  gave  7  per  cent.  Thus  40 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number  were  included  within  the  occupations 
named.  From  this  group  of  556  addicts,  311  admitted  that  they 
were  addicted  to  morphine;  118  cited  heroin;  54  used  two  or  more 
of  the  usual  drugs;  72  did  not  state  the  drug;  only  one  individual 
alleged  cocaine  addiction. 

16.  Thifroid  disease. — As  shown  in  the  various  tables  pertainii^  to 
physical  defects,  diseases  of  the  thyroid  gland  gave  remarkably  high 
£gures  in  some  Stales.  This  class  of  affections  was  rosponsihle  fur 
2.15  per  cent  of  rejections  in  Series  Y.  The  3,697  cases  were 
classified  as  follows:  Simple  goiter,  680;  hyperthyroidism,  2,599; 
goiter  with  hyperthyroidism,  418. 

The  national  average  was  high  and  the  distribution  of  the  condi- 
tion peculiar.  The  District  of  Columbia  led  the  country  in  its 
percentage  of  rejections  for  thyroid  disease,  which  was  responsible 
lor  6,2  per  cent  of  its  total  rejections.  Wisconsin,  which  is  known 
to  have  a  high  prevalence  of  thyroid  abnormalities,  'wsis  tdctA,  ■^"Ca. 
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6.1  per  cent.  Missouri  had  5.3  per  cent;  West  Virginia  4.8,  per 
cent;  Kansas,  4.3  perjcent;  and  Virginia,  4  per  cent. 

17.  Mental  deficiency  and  disorders. — ^Analysis  of  the  figxires  and 
percentages  of  men  rejected  on  account  of  deficient  mentality  and 
because  of  mental  and  nervous  disorders  affords  some  interesting 
data.  The  figures  in  Appendix  Table  60-E  are  derived  from  the 
three  sources  heretofore  described,  namely,  rejections  by  local  boards, 
rejections  at  camps,  and  discharges  from  the  Army. 

The  first  thing  which  is  apparent  is  that  most  of  the  Southern 
States  show  high  figures  for  the  mentaUy  deficient.  This  is  perhaps 
explainable  by  reason  of  their  large  negro  populations.  Vermont, 
which  stands  nine  on  the  list,  is  the  only  Northern  State  which  appears 
among  the  first  ten. 

The  next  point  is  that,  among  the  first  ten,  the  Northern  States 
mainly  exhibit  the  higher  figures  for  mental  and  nervous  disorders. 
Alabama  leads  for  the  first-named  condition,  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  other.  Maryland  stands  high  in  both.  The  District  of 
Columbia  has  the  highest  combined  percentages,  with  Maryland  a 
close  second. 

This  table  very  strikingly  exhibits  the  fact  that,  while  compara- 
tively few  such  cases  were  recognized  in  the  hurried  examinations 
made  by  local  boards  and  camps,  the  opportunities  for  observation 
under  service  conditions  promptly  disclosed  these  types  of  disabilities. 
They  formed  nearly  23  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  discharges 
from  the  Army  of  recently  inducted  registrants  whose  cases  were 
available  for  study. 

(Vin)  DEFERMENTS  AND  EXEMPTIONS  IN  GSNEBAL. 

1.  Ratio  of  different  grounds  for  exemption  and  discharge. — The  fore- 
going several  grounds  of  deferment  and  exemption,  grouped  together 
under  their  principal  heads,  show  the  relative  extent  to  which  each 
ground  of  exemption  or  deferment  contributed  to  remove  registrants 
from  immediate  hability  to  military  service. 

Table  61. — Comparison  of  grounds  of  dcfentieni . 


Comparison  of  grounds  of  deferment. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


Total  r^tranta  June  5,  1917-Sept.  11,  1918. . . . 

Total  deferments  on  all  ^unds 

Physically  disqualified . .    

Deferred  on  other  grounds 

Alienage 

Specific  vocations 

Necessary  agricultural  and    indudtrial 

vocations 

Dependency 

Military  and  naval  service 

Morally  unfit 

Undistributed  in  reports 


Number. 


10,  679, 814 

6, 973,  270 

521,606 

6, 451, 664 

1, 033, 406 

76, 497 

364,  87C 

3,  903,  733 

619,727 

18, 620 

43 J,  815 


Percent     ^"«°* 
irants.    I      ^^^^* 


100.00    

65.  29  100. 00 

7. 48 

92. 52 

14.82 

1.10 

5. 23 

55. 98 

8. 89 

27 

6. 23 
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These  figures,  however,  can  be  regarded  as  only  approximate. 
Under  llic  classification  system,  multiple  claims  on  different  grounda 
might  be  made  by  the  same  registrant,  and  only  the  most  deferred 
ground  became  the  effective  one  to  place  him  in  the  class  which 
operated  to  defer  him.  The  scrutiny  of  the  records,  to  disentangle 
with  accuracy  the  effective  claims  gi-anted  from  the  noneffective 
claims  granted,  has  not  been  feasible  for  the  boards  within  the  time 
limited  for  their  reports.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  ground  of 
a  claim  granted  is  not  the  most  sicjnificant  element  in  judging  of  the 
effects  of  the  draft;  e.  g.,  an  ahen  might  be  deferred  on  the  ground 
of  dependency,  and  a  married  man  might  be  deferred  on  the  ground 
of  industrial  necessity;  and  thus  alienage  of  the  mamed  status  were 
protected  incidentally  but  effectually. 

The  above  figures,  therefore,  represent  only  an  approximate  sum- 
mary' of  the  relative  importance  of  the  chief  grounds  for  deferment. 
The  result  is  useful  merely  as  showing  the  relative  effect  of  legis- 
latively sanctioning  one  or  imother  groimd  of  deferment. 

It  would  be  natural  to  compare  the  results  in  1918  with  the  results 
in  191 7,  for  the  specific  grounds  rect^nized  in  the  law.  Theoretically 
this  might  signify  something  of  the  difference  between  the  classifi- 
cation sj^tem  and  the  original  method  of  calling  and  discharging  or 
accepting.  But  in  fact  it  has  no  significance,  because  of  the  reverse 
order,  in  1917  and  1918,  of  the  physical  examinations  and  the  filing 
of  claims  for  deferment  or  exemption,  already  referred  to  in  Chapter 
III.  In  1918,  claims  for  exemption  or  discharge  were  fiist  granted 
or  denied,  and  then  physical  examination  followed  for  those  not 
discharged  or  exempted;  thus  the  ruling  upon  claims  for  exemption 
or  discharge  applied  to  a  group  of  persons  consisting  of  every  regis- 
trant called  lip  to  a  given  date.  But  in  1917  the  physical  examina- 
tion came  first,  and  then  those  found  qualified  physically  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  file  claims  for  deferment  or  exemption;  thus  the 
rulings  upon  such  claims  covered  a  gro>ip  of  men  consisting  only  of 
those  phvsically  qualified;  so  that  in  1917  the  ratio  of  physical  dis- 
qualification to  all  grounds  of  dischai^e  or  exemption  was  36.08 
per  cent,  while  in  1918  it  was  only  7,48  per  cent.  The  comparison 
therefore  has  no  significance. 

2,  Ratio  of  difffrent  classes. — Under  the  original  plan  practiced  hi 
1917  there  were  hut  two  classes  of  registrants;  the  first  was  those 
dischai^ed  or  exempted,  and  the  second  was  those  accepted.  But  an 
important  object  of  the  classification  system  adopted  for  1918  (as 
already  pointed  out  in  Chapter  IH)  was  to  meet  the  equities  of  the 
situation  by  establishing  as  many  as  five  classes,  graded  in  the  order 
of  their  e([uitable  liability  to  immediate  military  service.  It  is, 
therefore,  interesting  to  observe  wliat  was  tlie  total  yield  of  each  of 
tliese  five  '-la-sses,  in  their  relation  to  the  whole  number  of  re^iftii:*.vA.^- 
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One  of  the  important  questions  arising  in  July,  1918,  when  the 
proposal  for  extending  the  draft  ages  to  18-45  was  in  contemplation, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  additional  2,000,000  men  or  more^ 
was  whether  this  proposed  course  was  preferable  to  that  of  going 
further  into  the  original  10,000,000  registrants  of  ages  21-30,  by 
taking  in  due  sequence  the  higher  deferred  Classes  II,  III,  and  IV; 
and  this  question  in  tiun  depended  somewhat  on  the  probable  yield 
of  each  of  these  higher  classes;  for,  assuming  that  Class  IV,  containing 
chiefly  registrants  with  dependent  families,  was  not  to  be  taken 
until  a  last  resort,  it  might  prove  that  Classes  II  and  III,  even  if 
taken  completely,  would  not  furnish  the  necessary  number  required 
for  the  enlarged  military  program.  The  following  table  now  supplies 
the  answer  to  this,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  interesting  questions: 

Table  62. — Deferments  and  exemptions  in  general. 


3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Deferments  and  exemptions  in  general. 


Total  regristrante  June  5,  1917-Sept.  11,  1918, 

classified  since  Dec.  15,  1917 

Total  deferments  and  exemptions  on  all 

grounds 

Class  II 

Class  III 

Class  IV 

Class  V 

Undistributed  in  reports 

Placed  in  Class  I 


Number. 


9, 952,  735 

6,  973, 270 
989,568 
407,125 

3, 026, 178 

2, 123, 825 
426, 574 

2, 979, 465 


Per  cent 

of  total 

regi»* 

trants. 


100.00 
70.07 


29.93 


Per  cent 
of  total 
exemp- 
tions. 


100.  CO 
14.18 

5.84 
43.40 
30.46 

6.12 


One  interesting  feature  of  the  above  table  is  the  revelation  that 
Class  IV  was  by  far  the  largest  of  the  deferred  classes,  and  this,  of 
course,  by  reason  of  its  large  element  of  dependency  deferments. 
Class  V's  size  was  due  chiefly  to  physical  disqualifications,  alienage, 
and  military  service.  Another  important  feature,  not  obvious  from 
the  mere  figures,  but  patent  in  the  administration  of  the  system,  was 
that  Classes  TI  and  III  served  precisely  the  purpose,  already  men- 
tioned, in  establisldng  the  system,  viz,  that  of  affording  more  elas- 
ticity and  greater  opportunity  to  recognize  the  several  equitable 
grades  in  the  order  of  liability  for  military  service.  Tliere  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  administration  of  the  system  by  the  boards  was  made 
far  more  satisfactory  in  public  opinion  by  the  recognition  of  those 
different  grades;  Classes  II  and  III  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
recognizing  the  border-line  groups  of  cases,  which  under  the  original 
system  would  have  been  disposed  of  either  by  an  out-and-out  accep- 
tance or  by  an  out-and-out  discharge  or  exemption. 

3.  Divisions  within  Classes, — ^The  several  divisions  withm  the 
classes,  denoted  on  the  first  page  of  the  questionnaire  by  lettei-s  and 
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brief  description,  represent  the  more  specific  grounds  for  deferment 
within  each  class.  AppenclLs;  Table  62-A  and  Chart  M  show  the  figures 
in  detail.  Owing  to  the  dilTiculty  of  compiling  the  tables  from  the 
records  of  the  boards  without  expenditure  of  inordinate  timo  and 
labor,  these  figures  must  be  regarded  ns  only  approximate;  they 
represent  the  records  as  footed  up  in  November,  1918,  although  there 
were,  of  course,  constant  changes  during  the  year  due  to  reclassifi- 
cations. Another  approximate  estimate,  as  of  date  February  to 
April,  1918,  ia  shown  in  the  figures  from  the  Industrial  Index  interim 
ledger  given  in  Chapter  IV,  Table  42. 

4.  Fluctiiation  of  deferred  dnssifi cations. —It  has  been  pointed  out 
in  Chapter  III  that  multiple  claims  might  be  and  were  often  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  a  single  registrant,  and  that  more  than  one  claim 
might  thus  be  granted  for  the  same  registrant.  So,  too,  a  registrant 
might  be  reclassified  from  one  class  into  another  as  circumstances 
changed  and  thousands  were  at  various  times  thus  reclassified,  this 
process  going  on  throughout  the  year  and  all  over  the  country. 

These  two  features  of  the  classification  system  have  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  the  statistics  of  classification  with  exact  accuracy 
as  of  a  specific  date.  The  boards'  records  themselves  will  show 
decisively  the  status  of  an  individual  registrant  at  a  given  time;  but 
the  process  of  tracing  each  case  through  the  records  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  total  results  for  the  year  is  a  complex  and  tedious 
one,  and  any  form  of  report  necessarily  increases  in  complexity  and 
difficulty  as  it  gains  in  accuracy  and  completeness.  For  these 
reasuus  it  must  bo  noted  that  the  totals  here  shown  for  the  various 
branches  of  the  classification  have  not  always  been  brought  into 
consistency  by  the  boards. 

5.  Ratio  of  eiemptlons  and  deferments  under  the  British  system. — 
By  the  British  system  of  conscription  (Appondix  K)  all  men  regis- 
tered but  not  immediately  called  were  "deemed  to  be  enlisted" 
and  wore  "posted  to  the  Army  Keaervo."  The  selection  of  those 
men  for  the  reserve  was  made  hy  passing  upon  individual  cases, 
much  as  in  our  syatem.     The  several  grounds  for  such  dofermmit, 

posting  to  the  reserve,"  aro  summarized  in  Appendbt  K.  The 
registration  included  all  ages  between  15  and  60:  but  the  successive 
conscription  acts  extended,  from  timo  to  time,  the  ages  for  immo- 
diatfl  liabiUty  to  military  service,  beginning  at  IS  to  40,  thence 
going  to  45,  and  upward,  with  vaiying  qualifications. 

The  registration  which  took  place  August-September,  1915,  covered 
some  5,000,000  men  of  ages  18  tx3  40,  but  did  not  include  some 
3,000,000  {(wtimated)  who  had  alrnady  enlisted.  The  total  men  of 
military  ages  18  to  45  numbered  something  more  than  9,500,000, 
but  the  only  available  figures  showing  the  «leformonta  ("posting  to 
the  reserve")  cover  ages  18  to  4.3.     Table  62a  shows  the  result: 
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BritUU  dFfwmeoU,  ages  IS  to  «3. 

Number. 

Pn  rent. 

Pwoeit. 

1 

Total  malea,  ogee  18  lo  43,  Ai^.  1914-May  1918. 
Pceted  Uj  the  Army  Reservi',  Claaa  B,  sinpp 

9,452,000 
3,(86,000 

2.iO,000 

2,028,000 

670,000 

840,000 

119,000 
279,000 
120,000 

1,003,000 
306.000 

100.00 
37.  M 

■A 

(1)  Men,    nwinly  of  low   cat^ri«e,    l-x- 
empted  on  personal  and   domwCic 

(2)  Men  exempted  on  grounds  of  industrial 

(a)  Fit   rot-n    engaged   on   work   of 

' 

(b)  Fit  men  enfiaged  on  war  work 

I 

(p)  Men  engaged  on  war  work  for 

r 

(d)  Fit  men  entra«ed  in  acricuUiire. . 

(e)  MenenRagedinmercantilemarine. 
(3)  Men  of  lowest  cati»>orice  distributed 

,0 

(1)  It  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  of  total  dofermonta  was  virtually 
ft  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  American  ratio.  This  is  partly 
acfounted  for  {just  one-half)  by  our  large  alienage  exemption.  The 
remainder  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  our  liberal  method  of 
grading  the  deferments  into  four  classes. 

(2)  It  will  further  lio  not«d  that  among  thu  dofernients  the  ratio 
shown  for  dependency  is  relatively  small  (even  including  items  (1) 
and  Qi)  together,  which  seems  proper).  This  indicates  that  the 
primary  cdnsideration  was  given,  in  the  British  system,  to  the  de- 
termination of  deferments  on  the  grounds  of  war  work  iind  industrial 
necessity,  while  in  tho  American  system  primary  consideration  was 
given  to  the  dependency  claims.  The  protection  to  war  work  and 
industrial  necessity  also  resulted  as  an  incident  of  the  American 
system ;  but  it  was  not  attempted  to  be  directly  controlled  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  British  system ;  the  adjustment  being  leJt  in 
part  to  the  gonornl  industrial  trends  and  to  the  measures  adopted 
by  tlie  War  Industries  Board  and  other  agencies. 

(D[)  CLASS  I. 

1.  i\oiryiiml  C/a/i^  }.  -The  selective  service  regulations,  section  70, 
read:  "  iCvcry  ]'i'j:isiniiii  is  in  l)f  considered  as  beluugiug. iu  Class  1. 
until  liL-i  stiiiiis  i^iNMLj;  iiliii  ilir'  rii;lit  of  deferred  duijsiticatiuu  is 
fully  rsli[lijisii''(l."  in  oilier  wnnls.  Class  1  represents  tKosc -i^egis- 
trants  that  remaui.  _al£cr. .  all  defuciuci]i& -uj:-«uuun|U<iPiia  liavc  ItccQ 
granted.  'The  effect  of  classification  in  Class  I,"  says  the  regula- 
tion, "is  to  render  every  man  so  classified  presently  liable  to  military 
service  in  the  order  determined  by  the  drawing." 
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The  number  of  men  rlaaaified  into  Class  I  fluctuated,  of  courst^ 
from  tiine  to  time,  not  only  because  of  additions  from  tardy  regis- 
tration, but  mainly  because  of  tlie  reclassifications  which  took  place 
constantly,  because  of  change  of  status,  or,  in  some  instances,  be- 
cause of  a  change  of  law  or  regulation,  or  of  a  change  of  policy  as  to 
a  specific  ground  ai  deferment.  The  numbers  given  in  the  ensuing 
tables  represent  the  records  as  they  stood  in  November,  1918,  with 
such  corrections  as  are  necessary  to  account  fur  known  elements  of 
change. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  a  general  sense  Class  I,  speaking  retro- 
actively, included  that  body  of  men  who  were  accepted  and  inducted 
into  mibtaiy  service  prior  to  December  15,  1917 — i.  e.,  some  500,000 
men.  But,  technically,  Class  I  included  only  those  who  were  placed 
under  that  head  after  Decembor  15,  1917,  when  the  classification 
system  came  into  effect.  The  r(^istrants  thus  left  out  of  the  classi- 
fication system  includei.1,  first,  all  those  who  had  already  been  in- 
ducted by  December  15,  1917,  and,  secondly,  all  those  who  had 
already  been  reported  as  deserters  and  were  thus  obviously  not  safe 
ttt  rely  upon  in  future  calculations  of  effectives,  and,  thudly,  a  few 
small  additional  descriptions  of  persons,  for  example,  those  whose 
names  had  been  canceled  for  death,  for  erroneous  registration,  or  the 
like.  In  proceeding  lo  the  classification  after  December  15,  1917, 
therefore,  all  the  foregoing  body  of  registrants  was  eliminated.  The 
remainder  formed  the  registrants  due  to  be  classified,  and  out  of 
this  remainder  were  formed  the  several  Classes  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  V. 
Classes  II  to  V,  inclusive,  compreheJided,  therefore,  not  only  persona 
not  called  before  December  15,  1917,  but  also  every  person  who  had 
been  formally  discharged  or  ctcmpted  up  to  December  15,  1917, 
for  those  persons  came  up  again  for  classification  and  might  be  placed 
in  any  one  of  the  five  cliksses. 

The  total  number  thus  placetl  in  Class  I  between  December  15, 
1017,  (ind  November  1,  1918,  ia  shown  in  Table  63. 
Table  63  —  Nominal  Claa  I. 


I 


XommBl  riiu  I, 


Total  registrante  June  a,  1917-,Sepi.  U.  1918 

Inductions,   cancellationa,  uid   d[?sertionB 

prior  to  Dec.  15,  1917 

Net  due  to  be  claeailied  aft*r  Dec.  15,  1917 . . 
Placed  in  Clssa  I,  as  of  records  Nov.  1, 

1918 

Gefermentfi  and  exemptions 


Thus  the  nominal  Class  I  obtained  since  December  15,  1917,  WM 
29.93  per  cent  of  those  remaining  to  be  classified.    But,  oii.  %A.4Lsa^. 
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the  number  already  disposed  of  in  1917,  it  appears  that  the  entire 
nominal  Class  I  yielded  by  these  two  registrations  was  34.71  per 
cent  of  the  total  registrants. 

2.  Effective  Class  /. — Class  I,  as  thus  nominally  constituted,  viz, 
those  presently  liable  to  military  servicet^^  included  of  course  a 
number  of  noneffective  elements,  i.  e.,  registrant  who  could  not  be 
depended  upon  for  immediate  use  in  ordinary  general  calls  designed 
to  deliver  any  specified  numbers  of  men  called  for  by  requisitions 
from  the  General  Staff.  These  elements  of  noneffectives  were  as 
follows: 

(a)  Delinquents  and  deserters. — ^The  significance  and  extent  of  this 
body  of  registrants  is  fully  explained  in  Chapter  V. 

(Jb)  Medical  Groups  B  and  C, — ^These  men  were  available  either  for 
limited  service  in  certain  capacities,  or  after  defects  had  been  reme- 
died, and  therefore  not  immediately  nor  generally;  the  extent  of  these 
groupd  has  already  been  set  forth  in  this  chapter,  section  (VII). 

(c)  Emergency  fleet  entries. — ^These  registrants  were  provisionally 
withdrawn  from  liability  for  immediate  call,  so  long  as  they  were 
carried  on  the  books  of  the  Government  shipbuilding  agencies;  the 
conditions  of  this  arrangement,  and  the  extent  of  this  body  of  men, 
have  been  fully  set  forth  in  Chapter  III. 

For  the  purposes,  therefore,  of  filling  the  ordinary  general  calls, 
from  time  to  time,  the  net  effective  Class  I  consisted  of  the  nominal 
Class  I  with  estimated  deductions  for  the  above  three  groups.  On 
account  of  these  fluctuations  of  Class  I,  from  time  to  time,  due  to  the 
causes  above  mentioned  (and  to  other  minor  ones  later  described 
in  Chapter  VI),  it  is  not  possible  to  furnish  exact  figures  of  the  net 
effective  Class  I  at  all  times.  The  following  Table  64  shows  the  net 
effective  Class  I  for  the  first  and  second  registration,  as  constituted 
on  September  11,  1918,  with  the  total  deductions  during  the  year  for 
the  various  elements  of  noneffectives  above  mentioned: 


2 
3 

4 


6 

7 
8 


Table  64.— Effective  Class  Tin  19 IS. 


ElTecllve  Class  I  in  1918. 


Total  nominally  recorded  in  ClasB  I,  since  Dec.  15, 
1917,  of  registrants  June  5,  1917-Sept.  11,  1918 

Deductions  for  noneffectives 

Reported  delinquent — 

Qualified  physically  for  limited  service 

only  (Group  C) 

Qualified  only  after  physical  defects 

remedied  (Group  B). .  / 

Noncombatant  creeds 

Suspended  in  emergency  fleet 

Net  effectives,  Class  I 


Number. 


2,  979, 465 
839,  315 
324, 137 

339, 377 

88,436 

38, 991 

48, 374 

2, 140, 150 


Per  cent  of 
nominal 
Class  1. 


100.00 
28.17 


71.83 


Per  cent  oi 

noneffeo 

tives. 


100.00 
38.62 

40.43 

10.54 
4.65 
6.76 


Thus  it  appaara  that  tlie  effective  Class  I,  compared  with  the 
nominal  Class  I,  yieWed  a  ratio  of  72  in  100.  OtliBrwise  stated,  a 
nominal  Class  I  could  be  depended  upon  for  a  yield  of  ahout  three 
quarters  in  effectives  availahle  immediately  for  full  military  ser\'ice, 

It  will  be  noted  that  tliis  effective  Class  I  of  1918  ropresouLed 
20.04  per  cent  of  the  total  registration  shown  in  Table  63;  and  that 
if  there  be  added  the  516,212  who  went  to  cainp  in  1917,  the  combined 
effectives  of  tho  two  groups  represent  24.87  per  cent  of  the  total 
r^istrants  in  the  first  two  registrations. 

3.  Elements  of  cmnpHcution  in  using  Class  I  effecHvea. — Even  when 
the  computation  of  Class  I  was  thus  reduced  to  its  net  effectives, 
there  were  at  different  times  serious  complications  in  relying  upon 
the  computations  as  a  basis  for  placing  the  numbers  called  for  on 
requisition  from  the  General  Staff.  Among  these  elements  of  com- 
phcations  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

(a)  Enhstmenta  in  the  Army  and  Navy  continued  to  be  permitted 
for  registrants  within  the  selective  draft  through  the  year  1918,  until 
August.  But  the  numbers  of  enhstmeuts  fluctuated  constantly, 
ranging  in  different  months  between  25,000  and  170,000,  of  whom  a 
large  and  unknowable  portion  were  registrants;  moreover,  these 
enlistments  were  often  localized  for  one  reason  or  another.  It  was 
impracticable  to  obtain  prompt  notice  sufficient  to  identify  either 
the  araoimt  or  the  locality  of  these  enlistments;  and  thus  they  formed 
an  ever  uncertain  element  of  depletion  for  Class  I;  so  that  the  com- 
putation of  Class  I  effectives,  apparently  valid  for  a  given  month 
might  prove  to  be  unreliable,  and  thus  readjustments  of  the  calls 
would  become  necessary.  In  Chapter  VII,  the  changes  of  regulation, 
finally  made  neceasary  by  this  feature,  are  described, 

(6)  For  the  same  reason,  the  entries  in  the  Emergency  Fleet  prove<l 
an  element  of  depletion  from  time  to  time,  and  introduced  another 
complication,  varying  as  they  did  by  locahties. 

(c)  Colored  and  wliite  registrants  were  alike  effectives  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  selective  draft;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  specific 
oi^anizations  of  the  Army,  colored  registrants  might  not  be  service- 
able at  particidar  times;  therefore,  the  computations  of  effectives  in 
Class  I  had  always  to  take  account  of  distribution  between  colored 
and  white,  so  that  a  general  call  which  could  not  be  filled  by  colored 
registrEints  had  to  be  so  levied  as  to  include  only  white  registrants^. 
The  comphcatioiLs  from  tins  cause  were  numerous  and  taxed  the 
resourcefulness  of  the  mobilization  division. 

(4)  In  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  20, 1918  (already  cited  in  Chapter 
II),  it  was  provided  that  registrants  becomingofage21  since  June  5, 
1917,  "shall  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  those  liable 
for  military  service  in  tho  several  cbiAses  to  which  they  are  assigned." 
Thus  the  computation  of  effectives  of  Class  I  after  June  5,   1918, 
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;istraut3    ^M 
;istrants    ■ 


was  obligiid  to  keep  sepai-tite  for  eacli  Stato  tho  Clas»  I  mf 
of  tho  new  age  21 ,  bo  that  in  no  State  should  a  call  include  registrants 
of  this  new  class  until  all  other  registrants  of  Class  I   ayailable  for 
general  service  in  that  Stat«  had  been  exhausted. 

These,  as  well  as  other  complications,  required  constant  watchful- 
ness in  the  computation  of  tlie  effectives  of  Class  I.  That  which  was 
simple  in  theory  bwame  far  from  simple  in  practice. 

4.  Exhaiistinn  of  Class  I. — At  the  outset  of  the  year  1918,  when  the 
announced  military  progiam  looked  only  to  the  completion  of  the 
first  call  of  the  President  for  687,000  mon,  and  when  Class  I  promised 
to  hold  about  two  and  a  half  milUoti  nominal  nuinbei's  and  some 
two  million  effectives,  the  prospect  of  the  exhaustion  of  Class  I  seemed 
too  remote  for  practical  contemplation  at  the  time.  But  asj/hgjor- 
tmies  of  thn  bfti.t.lwfit^id  priipn>!4>ifiH  iiiid  the  military  program  was 
enlarged,  and  esjwcially  when,  tho  lur^e  shijiments  ovei-aea-s  marked 
the  months  of  May  and  June  aad  convaspohdingly  increased  vo<]ui- 
sitiqns  were  made  upon  the  selective  draft  for  deliverioa  to  camp,  it 
became  apjjarent  that  Class  I  undei'  the  first  regisUatiou  wiw  ctirttun 
to  be  exhausted  before  long.  CongregSj  b^t-tlie  act  of  May  20,  1918,^ 
had  authorized  tlis  Prwudant  to  include  for  I'egistration  the  new  age- 
21  mgp — and  the  President  had  authorized  their  registration  on  June  5, 
1918;  hut  even  this  aiccssitm  did  not  suffire  to  fill  the  camp  need^ 
then  announced  in  the  planw  of  the  General  Staff.  It  therefore 
became  necessary  either  to  consider  the  t>rganizati(»n  of  an  additional 
Class  I  or  to  call  upon  the  deferred  Classes  II,  III,  or  IV  in  the 
sequence  of  their  liability.  The  residt  of  this  situation,  viz,  the  con- 
gressional legislation  enlarging  the  ages  for  registration,  and  thus 
enabling  a  new  Ctas.-i  I,  estimated  at  nearly  two  and  a  half  million 
effectives,  to  he  made  available,  has  already  been  set  forth  in 
Chapter  II. 

5.  Class  I  in  the  registmlion  of  SepUiulier  J2,  /SyS.— The  dat«  of 
the  passage  of  the  "iifthJilLLL-ftct  "t  ^Mywt  31,  1918^  extending  the 
draft  ages,  left/  84'4Uity  time  for  the  processes  necesaary  to  the  ropleu- 
ishment  of  the  almust  exhausted  Class  I.  Yet  the  enlarged  military 
program  made  it  absolutely  necessary  that  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  new  Class  I  should  he  ready  at  the  earliest  feasible  date.  There 
never  had  been  a  moment  when  the  requisitions  from  the  General 
Staff  were  not  able  to  ho  filled  by  the  selective  service  administra- 
tion, and  such  a  moment  must  not  be  allowed  U*  arrive,  or  even  to 
impend , 

The  responsibility  for  carryuig  the  heavy  labors  now  necessary 
would  fall  largely  upon  the  local  and  district  boards,  the  State  execu- 
tives, and  the  other  lield  forces  of  the  system,  A  letter  was  there- 
fore addressed  to  the  governors  of  all  States  on  September  10,  point- 
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ing  out  that  the  situation  imposed  an  inevitable  condition  of  prompt- 
ness and  celerity  in  disposing  of  the  huge  new  task,  and  annoimcing 
that  the  entirety  of  the  operation  must  be  compressed  into  the  space 
of  100  days. 

Immediately  after  the  registration  day,  September  12,  the  boards 
began  the  first  stages  of  the  operation  of  classification.  By  direction 
of  the  President  on  S^tember  10,  the  new  re^traiits  were  to_bg 
taken  in  two  series,  the  first  series  including  |-^gif^f.rRnf.Q  KpfwAAn  |q 
and  36  years  of  age,  inclusive,  and  the  second  series  including  the 
remainder;  and  the  boards  were  directed  to  proceed  firsl^  Yfjth  tf^f 
pTnoQ^fi^fttinn  of  thi  fii  1  |||[f(i[P  In  order  to  enable  the  several  States 
and  boards  to  proceed  at  a  pace  consistent  with  their  powers,  a  system 
of  telegraphic  and  mail  communication  was  instaUed,  by  which  each 
State  and  board  together  with  this  office  were  informed  by  daily 
bulletins  of  the  progress  of  the  classification  work  in  all  other  States 
and  boards.  The  loyal  and  devoted  spirit  of  all  of  the  officials  without 
exception  was  exhibited  in  the  zealous  mamier  in  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  dispatch  of  their  task.  By  the  first  10  days  in  Novem- 
ber 6  States  had  reported  the  completion  ot  the  ciassihcatioh  an3 
physical  examination  of  the  first  series  oT  new  registrants,  viz,  Utah, 
Nevada,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma,  in  the  order 
named.  Of  the  remainder,  all  except  3  had  completed  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  registrants  (excluding  the  determination  of  district  board 
cases) ;  while  among  this  remainder  16  had  completed  one-third  of  the 
physical  examinations,  and  of  these  9  had  completed  two-thirds  of 
the  physical  examinations  (Appendix  Table  64~A).  It  is  therefore 
apparent  that,  adding  to  the  foregoing  entire  States  the  large  niunbers 
of  individual  boards  which  in  other  States  had  completed  their 
classification  and  a  part  or  a  whole  of  their  physical  examinations,  the 
selective  service  administration  was  in  a  position,  by  the  first  10  days 
in  November,  to  deUver  on  requisition  approximately  270,000  effec- 
tives. Had  not  the  wide  prevalence  of  the  influenza  epidemic  during 
October  compelled  a  suspension  of  the  physical  examinations  in 
many  States,  it  is  undoubted  that  the  number  of  effectives  ready  for 
delivery  on  the  1st  of  November  would  have  been  twice  as  great. 

Meanwhile  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  had  likewise  made  it 
necessary  to  suspend  calls  to  camp.  When  this  obstacle  had  passed 
away,  the  date  fixed  for  delivery  to  camp  by  eiitrainment  of  the  men 
called  under  the  first  substantial  requisition  applicable  to  the  new 
r^istrants  was  Monday,  November  11,  1918.  On  that  day  were 
ready  for  entrainment  at  their  local  boards  the  total  of  140,000  men 
of  the  new  registration,  as  well  as  130,000  more  men  not  yet  requisi- 
tioned, together  with  some  110,000  or  more  of  those  stiU  available 
from  the  first  and  second  registrations.  It  was  on  that  very  day 
that  the  armistice  was  signed,  taking  effect  at  11  o'clock  in  the 
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morniJig;  and  by  direction  of  the  President  the  calls  were  canceled 
and  the  entrainment  was  abandoned. 

The  selective  service  administration,  therefore,  would  have 
continued  its  unbroken  record  of  providing  an  ample  Class  I  to  fill  aU 
requisitions  called  for  by  the  general  military  program. 

6.  Ratio  of  Class  I  in  New  Registration. — ^What  was  the  ratio  of 
Class  I,  nominal  and  effective,  that  would  have  been  developed  from 
the  newly  registered  13,000,000  men?  This  question  can  never  be 
answered  with  anything  like  accuracy.  One  reason  is  that  the 
second  series  of  registrants,  viz,  ages  18  and  37-45,  had  been  brought 
into  classification  .in  only  a  minority  of  States  at  the  time  of  the 
armistice  and  of  the  subsequent  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  direct- 
ing the  suspension  of  further  classification  of  this  series  (with  the 
exception  of  the  1 8-year  group).  Another  reason  is  that  the  physical 
examination  of  the  first  series,  viz,  ages  19-36,  had  not  been  completed 
in  all  the  boards  on  those  ages.  A  further  reason  is  that  an  accurate 
ascertainment  of  the  several  elements  that  contribute  to  reduce  a 
nominal  Class  I  to  an  effective  Class  I  was  impracticable. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  fair  estimate  of  the  coefficient 
for  the  Nation,  on  the  basis  of  such  returns  as  have  been  available. 
It  appears  that  the  nominal  strength  of  Class  I  was  running  to  29.7 
per  cent;  while  the  effective  strength  of  Class  I  was  running  to  17.4 
per  cent.  Appendix  Table  64-A  shows  the  figures  for  the  several 
States  so  far  as  reporting  up  to  December  9,  1918.  In  Chapter  VII 
(Induction),  Table  81  shows  an  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  effec- 
tives to  have  been  expected  from  the  third  registration. 


CHAPTER  V. 
SPECIAL  OBOUPS  OF  BEOISTBAITTS. 

(I)  AGE  GBOUPS. 

The  classification  of  registrants  was  not  directly  affected  by  the 
registrant's  age;  that  is,  neither  the  registrant's  place  in  one  or  the 
other  class,  nor  the  sequence  of  his  call  for  military  service  within 
a  class,  was  dependent  on  his  age.  In  this  respect  the  selective 
service  system,  as  it  was  established  and  operated  between  May  18, 
1917,  and  September  12,  1918,  differed  fundamentally  from  the 
universal  compulsory  military  service  systems  of  the  Continent, 
which  are  based  essentially  on  the  annual  call  of  each  arriving  age 
group  of  18  or  19  years,  in  time  of  peace,  and  a  special  call,  in  time  of 
war,  of  groups  of  reserves  formed  by  uniting  several  age  groups. 

To  the  foregoing  statement  as  to  the- selective  service  system  there 
were,  however,  two  exceptions;  one  of  which  affected  the  system  in 
operation  in  July,  1918,  and  the  other  of  which  was  just  going  into 
effect,  at  the  time  of  the  armistice  of  November  11,  1918.  The  first 
exception  was  that  registrants  arriving  at  age  21  on  June  5  and 
August  24,  1918,  were  placed  "at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  those  liable 
for  military  service,  in  the  several  classes  to  which  they  are  assigned" ; 
this  was  the  explicit  provision  of  the  joint  resolution  approved  May 
20, 1918,  already  cited  in  Chapter  II.  The  second  exception  was  that, 
by  direction  of  the  President,  a  distinction  of  age  groups  was  author- 
ized for  the  new  13,000,000  registered  on  September  12,  1918. 
There  had  been  considerable  public  discussion,  both  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  upon  the  propriety  of  postponing  to  the  very  last,  in  the 
call  for  military  service,  the  youths  of  18  who  were  then  to  be  regis- 
tered; and  the  same  discussion  also  looked  forward  to  a  similar 
discrimination  postponing  the  call  of  men  of  the  oldest  ages  then  to 
be  registered.  Without  making  at  the  outset  a  decision  as  to  the 
relative  order  of  call  for  the  yoxmgest  and  the  oldest  of  these  ages, 
the  President's  direction,  made  early  in  September,  1918,  designated 
ages  19-20  and  32-36  as  the  groups  subject  to*earUest  call  among  the 
new  registrants.  The  boards  were,  therefore,  instructed  to  proceed 
first  with  the  classification  of  these  ages  19-20  and  32-36;  the  arrival 
of  the  armistice  of  November  11  cut  short  the  process  of  classifying 
the  remaining  age  groups ;  and  the  occasion  never  arose  for  deciding 
finally  the  order  of  liability  of  the  highest  and  lowest  ages. 

The  numbers  of  registrants,  however,  in  the  several  age  groups 
have  several  important  practical  aspects.     In  the  first  place,  the 
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total  numbers  that  might  be  expected  in  each  age  group  to  respond 
for  registration  go  to  determine  the  ultimate  reservoir  from  which 
availables  were  to  be  drawn.  Again,  the  nxmiber  of  effectives  that 
could  be  counted  upon  as  obtainable  from  each  of  these  age  groups  is 
material  in  determining  beforehand  which  of  the  age  groups  should 
be  called,  in  view  of  the  known  military  needs  of  the  time.  Further, 
the  extent  to  which  specific  causes  of  deferment  or  exemption  would 
affect  particular  age  groups  is  important.  And  finally  (though  this 
was  not  a  directly  military  aspect),  it  is  desirable  to  test  the  reliabiUty 
of  the  usual  sources  of  information  for  estimating  the  numbers  of 
male  population  within  particular  age  groups. 

1.  Estimates  of  size  of  age  groups  of  males  liahle  for  military 
service — (a)  Total  for  age  groups  18-20,  S2-4^. — ^At  the  time  (July, 
1918)  of  preparing  for  the  enlargement,  by  legislation,  of  the  draft 
ages  to  18  and  45,  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  nxmiber 
of  availables  by  the  inclusion  of  various  age  groups.  The  estimate 
of  July  27  furnished  by  this  office  (mentioned  already  in  Chapter  II; 
and  printed  in  Appendix  B  of  this  report)  indicated  that  the  requisite 
number  of  at  least  2,000,000  men  for  the  period  October,  1918,  to 
June,  1919,  could  not  be  obtained  without  including  the  extreme 
ages  18  and  45  in  the  new  registration.  This  estimate  was  based  on 
the  compared  figures  of  insurance  actuaries  and  the  Census  Bureau. 
The  actual  registration,  upon  September  12,  now  makes  it  possible 
to  compare  these  estimates  with  the  facts  as  developed  on  that  regis- 
tration. 

The  total  niunber  estimated  for  ages  18-20  and  32-45  was  approxi- 
mately 13,200,000;  but,  deducting  the  estimated  number  of  more 
than  400,000  already  in  military  or  naval  service,  and  therefore 
not  due  to  register,  there  remained  some  12,800,000  due  to  register. 
The  actual  registration,  however  (excluding  the  Territories,  later 
registered),  totaled  more  than  13,200,000.  It  is  possible  that  this 
number  is  substantially  less  than  the  actual  number  of  male  popula- 
tion of  those  ages  not  already  in  military  service;  but  it  is  not  probable; 
because  the  publicity  drive  was  so  thorough  that  the  numl)er  who 
failed  to  register,  through  ignorance  or  evasive  intent,  must  have 
been  trifling,  certainly  less  than  50,000,  and  probably  oven  smaller. 
Ou  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  at  least  tliat  number  of  registrants, 
viz,  more  than  13,200,000,  did  exist  alive  outside  of  military  or  naval 
service.  Hence,  the  shortage  found  by  the  difference  between  tliis 
number  and  the  highest  actuarial  or  census  estimate  must  represent 
an  error  of  underestimation.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  therefore, 
that  the  total  number  of  registered  males  of  mihtary  age  18-20  and 
32-45,  i.  e.,  13,228,762  plus  upwards  of  400,000  estimated  to  be 
in  military  or  naval  service,  or  some  13,628,000  in  all,  amounts  to 
between  300,000  and  400,000  more  than  even  the  highest  actuarial 
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or  coDsus  estimate.  How  to  explain  this  excess  must  be  left  to  further 
study  by  the  experts  of  the  CeDsus  Bureau  aad  the  actuarial  depart- 
ments. 

The  following  Table  65  shows  the  aummaiy  of  diffenmt  com- 
binations of  ages. 


Table  65.- 

J  and  (u-ltmHal  atimata. 

Heglstrallon.byMa 
(troupa,  coiiiparfdwltlicen- 

(1) 

(D 

(3) 

(*) 

(B) 

1918 . . . 

1918... 

Ag» 

l^.fe';^?' 

PnidanUal 
(obsecred). 

used  by  ProToit 
UorshalGenoIHl 
(Kradoalecl). 

Aoim   Life 

Cansus 
(gradSS'^l. 

I 
2 

18-20 
21 

2,458.673 
958, 739 

3, 129, 430 
1,071,261 

3,171,671 
1,046,598 

2, 817, 326 
951,029 

3,131.552 

1,056,656 

3 

1917-18 

1  22-31 

[  9, 856, 647 

9, 783, 681 

9,718,981 

9,  799, 797 

9, 731, 062 

i 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

1918... 
1918... 
1918... 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 

32-36 
32^5 
37-45 
18-36 
18^0 
■18^5 

3,96G,5S4 
10, 349, 650 

6,383,066 
17, 240, 643 
20. 314, 407 
23, 908,  B76 

4,ft56,633 
10, 095, 239 

8.038,706 
18,040,905 
21,134,034 
24,079,611 

4,018,205 
10.028.  S73 

6,010,788 
17,555,455 
20,8!>7,7»2 
23.966,223 

l,iaO,427 
10,507,763 

6,377,336 
1 7, 698,597 
20,749.483 
24.075, 915 

4.039.891 

10, 062, 856 
6,022,965 
17, 959. 181 
20,  909, 406 
23,982,126 

10 

1918-.. 

,  32-36 

I  6. 425,  257 

7, 185, 963 

7, 189. 876 

6, 947, 753 

7,171,443 

]1 

1918.. 

'Z2-Vy 

ll3, 003, 190 

13.224.669 

13, 200, 644- 

13, 325, 089 

13, 194, 408 

'  Includta  eKOMS  el  Form  101  <1S4,8BT):  set  par.  (b). 

(h)  Total  for  ages  ^l-SO.~The  total  for  this  age  group,  9,856,647, 
is  over  50,000  higher  than  any  of  the  estimates;  this  is  remarkable, 
inasmuch  aa  probably  200,000  more  should  be  added  to  the  living 
males  for  men  enlisted  on  June  5,  1917,  and  therefore  not  registered. 

In  explanation  of  the  figures  for  the  age  group  21-30,  it  must 
further  be  pointed  out  that  the  returns  from  the  loofil  boards  for  the 
individual  ages  were  furnished  by  separate  ttdlying  of  the  registration 
cards  by  each  age,  and  that  this  computation  was  made  during  the 
month  of  September,  1918,  while  tardy  registrations  were  still  proceed- 
ing, but  that  the  total  registration  figures  already  given  in  Table  1 
were  derived  from  the  official  registration  fists  (Form  101)  arriving 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  November,  and  composed  of  lists  of  regis- 
trants by  name  but  without  the  inrhcation  of  age;  and  that  the  total 
of  tho^e  later  lists,  accumulated  through  September  and  Ootober, 
thus  included  some  300,000  tardy  accessions  to  the  registration  list. 
So  that  the  entire  registration  for  September  12  included  soma  300.- 
000  of  whose  particular  ages  we  have  no  report;  we  know  only  that 
they  were  somewhere  between  18  and  45.  Hence,  the  total  actual 
registration  of  ages  18-45,  up  to  November,  1918,  exceeds  by  some 
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300,000  the  total  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  abov^e  individual 
age  groups  in  the  reports  of  September,  1918.  A  small  portion  of 
these  300,000  belong  presumably  in  the  age  21-30  group. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  noted  (Table  66a)  that,  in  the  registration  of 
September  12, 1918,  although  theoretically  it  included  only  ages  18-20 
and  32-45  (ages  21-30  of  1917,  or  ages  22-32  of  1918,  having  been 
already  registered  on  June  5,  1917),  nevertheless  as  many  as  67,000 
persons  representing  themselves  as  of  ages  21-30  came  forward 
and  were  therefore  explicitly  included  in  the  returns  made  by 
the  boards  for  that  registration;  and  that  a  similar  addition,  num- 
bering 9,000,  came  forward  on  June  6-Sept.  11,  1918.  These  num- 
bers have,  therefore,  been  added  into  the  figures  for  those  ages  (given 
in  Tables  65  and  66). 

(c)  Total  for  ages  18-20. — The  registration  for  the  age  group  18-20 
fell  short  of  the  estimate  used  for  male  population  by  more  than 
700,000.  Of  this  shortage  272,000  had  already  been  foreseen  and 
reckoned  upon  (Appendix  B)  as  a  deduction  for  prior  enlistments. 
The  remaining  shortage  of  over  400,000  can  in  large  part  be  attributed 
to  enlistments,  because  between  January  and  July,  1918,  more  than 
200,000  enlisted  in  the  Navy,  and  a  considerable  number  of  these 
were  under  21.  Neverth,eless,  of  the  total  1,314,000  enlistments 
(Table  79),  nothing  like  700,000  can  have  been  under  21.  Hence, 
the  population  estimates  relied  upon  seem  to  have  been  overliberal; 
but  one  of  the  three  estimates  here  given  corresponds  substantially 
with  the  actual  registration  minus  the  estimated  enlistments. 

{d)  Total  for  age  group  32-45. — For  the  age  group  32-45  the  actual 
registration  was  more  than  300,000  in  excess  of  the  actuarial  estimate 
used.  It  was,  however,  158,000  less  than  the  other  actuarial  estimate 
given.  The  estimated  prior  enlistments  for  these  ages  were  170,000 
(Appendix  B).  Making  aU  allowances,  therefore,  it  is  plain  that  the 
estimate  used  was  as  much  too  low  for  this  age  group  as  it  was  too 
high  for  the  18-20  age  group. 

{e)  Total  for  age  group  18-45. — The  total  for  this  entire  age  group, 
23,908,576,  is  within  58,000  of  the  estimate  used,  which  was  the  near- 
est of  the  three.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  large  number  of 
men  had  already  eidistcd  before  the  dates  due  for  the  registration  of 
their  age  groups,  and  that  all  enlistments  fell  between  ages  18-45  (except 
a  small  number,  down  to  age  16,  for  the  Navy);  so  that  all  such  en- 
listments must  be  added  to  determine  the  actual  number  of  living 
males  of  those  ages.  What  that  number  is  can  only  be  calculated  by 
a  combination  of  estimates,  as  the  enlistment  records  in  The  Adju- 
tant General's  Office  can  not  at  present  be  sorted  by  ages  and  enlist- 
ment dates  so  as  to  reveal  the  answer.  This  estimated  number 
(already  given  in  Table  2)  is  1,438,901 ;  added  to  the  registered  men, 
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this  would  give  25,347,477  as  the  total  actual  males  of  those  ages. 
This  figure,  however,  is  1,250,000  in  excess  of  the  highest  estimate, 
which  seems  disconcerting.  The  above  given  estimate  of  unregis- 
tered enlistments  is  therefore,  doubtless,  somewhat  too  high.  Never- 
theless it  was  based  on  the  best  available  data.  The  dilemma  there- 
fore awaits  a  more  convincing  solution. 

if)  Individual  ages  18,  19,  avd  20. — In  Table  66  are  shown  the 
figures  for  the  individual  ages: 

Tablb  60. — Rtgialration  bg  mdividiial  agti. 


Total-. 


24,0751,611 


2  1918.... 

3  1918.... 

4  1918..,- 
6  1918...- 

6  1917-18. 

7  1817-18. 

8  1917-18. 

9  1917-18. 
:0  1917-18. 
It  1917-18. 

12  1917-18 1    27- 

13  1917-ia I     28-23 

14  1917-18 1     2n-.10 

J5  1917-18 i  30-31 

18  1918 1    32 

17  1918 33 

18  1918 


21-22 
22-23 
23-24 
24-25 
2.5-26 
26-27 


1918 

35 

1918 

36  1 

37 

1918 

38 

1918 

39 

1918 

40 

1918 

1918 

42 

191B 

1918 

44 

19J8 

45 

Agcnnt^r.- 

761,007 
757,  791 
968, 739 


1,010,287 
997,544 
9G7,  576 
9&6,  494 
960,460 
974,  555 
948,  857 

1,043,492 
499,902 
927, 968 
920,355 
804,778 
813,  581 
823,150 
836,280 
725, 416 
688, 918 
648.  599 


1, 085, 625 

1,015,896 

1,027,909 

1,  071,  261 

1, 057,  420 

1, 035, 483 

1,042,273 

1,049,846 

993, 176 

935,  721 

1, 030, 782 

840,  661 

1, 112,  624 

685,  795 

852, 151 

758,658 

769, 626 

929,  464 

746,644 

682, 922 


1,040,202 

1,031,708 
1,021,315 
1, 007,  924 


816, 452 
802,662 
779, 577 
768,285 
756, 093 
743, 102 
729,011 
714, 121 
679, 544 
845,  607 


612,7 


5,810 


1,011,106 

1,025,536 

1;028,934 

1,024.289 

1,006,533 

976,507 

945, 465 

916,220 

882,  797 


813, 151 

a)6, 101 
794,004 
776,512 
752, 436 
727, 953 
702,637 
680,824 
663, 167 
648, 070 
631,734 


1, 036, 959 

1,044,177 

1,  05O,  411 

1, 056,  65< 

1, 056,  688 

1,047,175 

1,030,761 

1,014,438 

998, 014 

976,  771 

949,  451 

918,  569 

886,821 

852,  374 

825,900 

812, 573 

807,147 

800.051 

794, 220 

781. 019 

756.  518 

722, 41« 

691.  294 

6G0;  1G» 

632, 501 

610, 997 

593. 754 

575,308 


id  b}'  P^0^'O9I  Uaishal  Oi 


Forage  18,  one  of  the  estimates  comes  within  600  of  the  registration. 

But  it  will  be  noted  that  the  registering  number  for  age  18b  largely 
in  excess  of  both  age  19  and  age  20,  although  in  all  of  the  three  esti- 
mates these  three  ages  grade  very  close  together.     This  peculiarity  of 
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the  actual  age  19  number  must  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  War  Department  announcement  of  early  September, 
restricting  the  first  classification  group  to  19-36  and  leaving  the  ages 
18  and  36-45  for  later  classification  and  later  caU,  presumably  had  the 
eflfect  of  inducing  an  appreciable  number  of  less  patriotic  young  men 
to  postpone  their  calls,  by  representing  themselves  as  of  age  18  instead 
of  age  19,  their  true  age.  In  part,  however,  the  excess  in  age  18  is 
due  also  to  the  effort  of  impetuous  youngsters  of  17  to  get  into  the 
combat;  for  they  were  not  eligible  to  enlistment  in  the  Army,  and  the 
strict  precautions  required  of  recruiting  officers  made  it  less  difficult 
to  misrepresent  successfully  one's  age  to  a  registrar  than  to  a  recruit- 
ing officer. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  patriots  and  tlje  nonpatriots  probably 
contributed  equally  to  this  excess.  Moreover,  as  regards  the  patriot- 
ism of  these  age  groups,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  enlistments 
for  all  of  these  ages  were  (as  already  pointed  out)  probably  many 
thousands  more  than  had  been  expected.  The  following  incidents 
are  typical: 

In  a  Connecticut  town  a  colored  citizen  approached  the  chairman  and  said:  ''I'd 
like  to  get  my  nephew's  name  on  that  honor  list,"  raeaninT;  the  list  of  all  the  men  gone 
into  service  from  that  board.  The  chairman  replied,  "Why,  I  didn't  know  F.  waa 
in  the  service.  I  thought  he  waa  too  young.  '*  Well,"  replied  the  other,  "you  see 
it  is  this  way:  He  is  only  16,  and  everybody  here  knows  it,  so  he  went  to  S.,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  swore -that  he  was  18.  He  has  been  in  France  now  for  six  months:" 
F.'s  name  was  posted. 

One  was  17  and  the  other  18,  when  in  the  autumn  of  1017  they  heard  the  call  of  the 
Marines.  Not  being  twins,  they  had  to  increase  their  ages  at  the  recruiting  office, 
in  order  that  the  younger  might  be  accepted.  They  trained  at  Paris  Island  and  they 
came  home  for  Christmas  as  fine  soldiers  as  we  ever  saw.  They  honored  their 
uniforms  and  they  were  in  love  ^vith  the  service  and  anxious  for  action.  They  went 
to  France  with  the  first  contingent  of  Marines,  and  in  our  attack  at  Belleau  Wood 
their  platoon  was  all  but"  wiped  out,  for  the  Germans  got  their  rang^^.  The  older  was 
killed  instantly  by  a  direct  shell  hit,  and  the  other  is  back  in  a  Hobokeu  hospital  in 
a  pitiable  con<lition.  The  day  after  the  elder  one  was  reported  dead,  the  father,  only 
42  years  old,  sought  the  recruiting  station  of  the  Marines.  He  interviewed,  by  lucky 
chance,  the  same  officer  who  had  enlisted  the  sons.  He  was  accepted,  and  followed 
his  sons  to  Paris  Island.  Although  he  is  twice  i\s  old  as  any  other  man  in  the  camp, 
he  has  qualified  as  a  marksman  and  has  made  good  in  every  way.  He  is  the  only  man 
of  our  4,000  in  the  class  of  September,  1918,  who  is  marked  for  Class  5  1). 

(g)  Indhndual  ages  32 ,  S3j  etc.y  to  36. — All  these  upper  ages,  indi- 
vidually, ran  higher  in  actual  registration  than  the  estimates  used, 
and  this  excess  was  notable  up  to  age  38. 

But  the  most  interesting  circumstance  is  that,  in  comparing  the 
registered  age  numbers  with  the  observed  numbers,  Table  66,  the 
ages  35  and  40  do  not  show  the  expected  artificial  excesses.  A  well- 
known  feature  of  census  experience  (1913  Census  Report,  Vol.  I, 
Chap.  IV,  p.  291)  is  that  an  excessive  number  of  persons,  knowing 
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their  age  only  approximately,  give  it  in  figures  ending  in  5  or  0  C*  con- 
centration on  multiples  of  5'^) ;  hence,  the  actuarial  custom  is  to  seek 
accuracy  by  ''smoothing^'  or  ''graduating'*  the  observed  figure,  i.  e., 
by  distributing  the  excess  over  the  nearest  ages.  This  is  illustrated 
in  column  2  as  contrasted  with  column  3  of  Table  66;  columns  3,  4, 
and  5  have  been  ''graduated."  But  in  the  registration  of  September 
12,  1918,  this  peculiar  popular  habit  failed  to  exhibit  itself,  for  the 
ages  35  and  40  proceeded  downward  in  natural  gradation  with  the 
adjacent  ages.    This  singular  result  remains  to  be  explained. 

(h)  Age  45. — The  special  upward  turn  at  age  45,  in  the  registered 
numbers,  is  apparently  an  exception  to  what  has  just  been  pointed 
out,  and  a  reversion  to  the  usual  census  experience.  Yet  it  can  more 
fairly  be  explained,  as  not  an  exception,  but  rather  an  indication  of 
the  desire  of  the  older  men  to  get  into  the  fighting  ranks.  Beyond 
a  doubt,  many  men  over  45  misrepresented  their  age  in  a  patriotic 
attempt  to  register  for  service  in  the  draft. 

X  registered  on  September  12,  1918,  and  gave  his  age  aa  35  years.  He  was  mailed 
a  que^ionnaire  and  took  it  before  the  legal  advisory  board,  intending  to  fill  it  out, 
but  it  appearing  to  the  attorney  before  whom  he  went  for  assistance,  that  he  was  far 
beyond  the  draft  age,  he  was  refused  assistance  in  filling  out  his  questionnaire,  and  was 
told  to  report  to  his  board.  He  did  report  to  the  board  and  admitted  that  he  was  58 
years  old.  On  being  questioned  why  he  registered,  he  stated  that  he  had  made  three 
attempts  to  get  into  the  service  and  had  been  turned  down.  He  hoped  that  this  r^- 
istration  would  open  a  way  for  him  to  get  into  the  service.  He  begged  the  board 
member,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  put  him  down  at  not  over  45.  He  offered,  as  proof 
of  his  physical  fitness,  to  whip  anyone  in  the  house.  Nevertheless,  his  registration 
was  canceled. 

(i)  Age  32, — The  noticeably  low  figure  for  age  32-7-in  round  num- 
bers 500,000  instead  of  the  940,000  to  be  expected — calls  for  special 
attention.  A  portion  of  this  440,000  shortage  is  obviously  due  to 
the  three  months'  difference  between  the  registration  dates  of  1917 
and  1918,  i.  e.,  June  5  and  September  12;  for  the  men  who  became 
32  after  June  5,  1918,  and  before  September  13,  1918,  had  already 
registered  in  1917,  being  then  30  years  old;  thus,  the  total  for  age 
32  as  registered  on  September  12,  1918,  suffered  a  deduction  which 
may  be  estimated  at  one-fourth  of  the  actual  number,  i.  e.,  one- 
fourth  of  about  940,000,  or  235,000. 

But  this  still  leaves  a  shortage  of  some  200,000  to  be  accounted  for. 
The  high  number  for  age  31  (age  30  in  1917),  i.  e.,  1,040,000,  might 
suggest  that  the  same  motive  of  patriotic  misrepresentation  of  age 
had  here  operated  to  reduce  age  32  (age  31  in  1917)  and  to  raise 
age  31  (age  30  in  1917) — the  same  motive  that  undoubtedly  affected 
the  high  numbers  for  ages  18  and  45.  But  this  motive  here  fails.  It 
could  operate  on  September  12,  1918,  for  ages  18  and  45,  because  the 
avenue  of  enlistment  was  not  open  to  men  below  or  above  those 
ages,  and  the  avenue  of  the  draft  registration  offered  the  opportunity \ 
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but  it  could  hardly  have  operated  on  June  5,  1917,  when  age  30  was 
registered,  for  enlistment  was  then  free  to  all  men  of  age  31;  more- 
over, the  patriotic  readiness  to  enter  by  the  draft — a  readiness 
obvious  enough  in  1918 — ^had  hardly  become  noticeable  as  early  as 
June  5,  1917.     No  explanation  of  this  sort,  therefore,  suffices. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  phenomenon  of  "concentration  on 
multiples  of  5  or  0,"  above  mentioned,  is  here  the  explanation  for 
the  missing  200,000;  for  the  age  immediately  following  a  multiple 
of  5  or  0  is  usually  found  to  be  correspondingly  below  its  normal 
figure;  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  actuarial  figures  for  '*  observed" 
(not  *' graduated")  age  31  (age  32  in  1918),  given  in  column  2  of 
Table  66,  show  a  shortage  more  than  enough  to  accoimt  for  the 
shortage  here  in  question. 

Nevertheless,  after  all  hypotheses  have  been  tried,  the  registration 
figures  for  ago  32  remain  an  interesting  field  for  speculation.  As 
possibly  bearing  on  the  solution,  it  may  be  added  that  approximately 
the  same  ratio  of  shortage  appears  not  only  in  every  State  but  also 
in  each  local  board  area. 

2.  Slackers  and  nanregistrants  on  June  5, 1917,  and  June  5, 1918. — 
The  foregoing  figures  give  an  opportunity  for.  some  hypotheses  as 
to  the  possible  extent  of  failures  to  register  in  the  earlier  two  regis- 
trations. 

(a)  June  5,  1917.— It  is  evident  that  the  76,112  of  ages  22-31, 
who  came  forward  on  June  5,  August  24,  and  September  12,  1918, 
were  overdue  to  register  on  June  5,  1917.  Table  66a  shows  the  dis- 
tribution by  ages. 

Table  66a. — Overdue  registrants  of  ages  flSO,  1917 ,  brought  out  by  later  registratioris. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

•  6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


Age  in  1918. 


22-31 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

2i) 

30 

31 


Total. 


Arriving  on 

June  5-Sept. 

11, 1918. 


76, 112 


12 

7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
5 
6 
8 


,533 
,862 
,227 
,539 
,069 
,212 
,706 
,571 
,967 
,426 


9,098 


4,644 
870 
629 
628 
531 
489 
465 
392 
450 


Arriving  on 
Sept.  12, 1918. 


67,014 


7,889 
6,992 
6,598 
6,911 
6,538 
5,723 
6,241 
5,179 
6,517 
8,426 


The  local  boards  were  asked  this  question  in  November,  1918: 

How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  some  50,000  or  more  persons  of  thaso  who 
registered  on  September  12  gave  their  ages  as  between  21  and  30,  and,  therefore,  were 
apparently  men  who  ought  to  have  registered  on  June  5,  1917,  and  have  gone  un- 
regJBtered  ever  since? 
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The  answers  to  this  question  indicate  that  substantially  all  of  the 
persons  who,  on  September  12,  1918,  gave  their  ages  as  between  21 
and  30,  fall  within  the  following  categories:  (1)  Persons  who  reached 
the  age  of  21  between  August  24,  1918,  the  day  of  the  last  previous 
registration,  and  September  12,  1918;  (2)  persons  who,  on  June  f5, 
1917,  were  either  ignorant  or  neglectful  of  the  requirements  of  the 
law,  but  who,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  campaign  of  pubUcity  which 
preceded  the  registration  of  September  12,  1918,  were  brought  to  a 
clear  realization  of  the  duty  to  register  and  of  the  consequences  of 
default;  (3)  persons  who  were  absent  from  the  coimtry  on  Jime  6, 
1917,  and  who,  because  of  ignorance  or  neglect,  failed  to  register  on 
their  return;  (4)  persons  who  were  in  the  military  or  naval  service 
on  June  5,  1917,  and  were  subsequently  discharged,  but  because  of 
ignorance  or  neglect  failed  to  register  before  September  12,  1918; 
(5)  persons  who  evaded  registration  on  June  5,  1917,  on  the  pretense 
that  they  were  over  30  years  of  age,  but  when  the  age  limit  was 
raised,  reahzed  that  evasion  was  no  longer  possible  and  so  registered 
on  September  12,  1918,  stating  their  age  correctly;  (6)  aliens  who 
immigrated  to  this  country  between  Jime  5,  1917,  and  September 
12,  1918;  (7)  persons  who,  on  June  5,  1917,  were  inmates  of  prisons, 
asylums,  and  other  institutions,  but  were  not  registered  at  that  time 
because  of  the  ignorance  or  nej^lect  of  the  superintendent  or  other 
officer  in  charge. 

The  further  inquiry  remains,  whether  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  a  still  larger  number,  due  to  have  registered  on  June  5,  1917, 
never  did  register,  and  exist  still  as  an  undiscovered  residue.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  highest  advance  estimate  (Table  65)  for  all 
those  age  groups  21-30  was  approximately  9,800,000  and  that  the 
lowest  was  9,719,000;  whereas  the  total  registration  returned  from 
the  boards  in  November,  1917,  was  9,580,000;  or  a  shortage  of 
145,000-214,000;  while  the  final  figures  for  the  first  registration  (up 
to  the  last  moment  of  September  11,  1918),  were  9,780,535  (Table 
2)  or  a  shortage  of  20,000  from  the  highest  estimate  and  an  excess  of 
60,000  over  the  lowest  estimate.  To  this  figure  must  be  added,  how- 
ever, those  who  were  not  due  to  register,  viz,  those  of  ages  21-30 
already  in  military  service;  the  exact  military  and  naval  strength 
on  April  1,  1917,  was  378,619  (Table  80).  Therefore,  if  as  many  as 
one-half  of  these  were  within  ages  21-30,  there  was  not  a  great 
shortage  due  to  slackers  in  the  first  registration.  But  no  figures 
are  available  to  show  exactly  how  many  men  of  ages  21-30  were  then 
in  the  mihtary  or  naval  forces.  Hence,  the  answer  to  this  question 
must  remain  for  the  present  unsolved.  We  know  only  that  at  least 
some  part  of  76,000  men  evaded  registration  at  that  time,  but  did 
come  forward  later.  But  the  universal  watchfulness  for  slackers  in 
every  community,  and  the  practice  of  neighbors  informing  on  eft^^L 
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other  (as  noted  in  Chapter  X),  makes  it  certain  that  the  actual  loss 
was  small.  ''The  astounding  thing  about  the  registration"  says  one 
board,  "was  its  unanimity.  A  few  men  tried  to  dodge  the  first  one; 
but  when  the  names  of  the  registrants  were  published  in  the  daily 
papers  they  were  smoked  out,  and  on  one  excuse  or  another  came  in 
to  register." 

(6)  June  6,  1918, — Similarly,  a  question  arises  whether  there  was 
an  extensive  number  of  slackers  in  the  registration  of  June  6,  1918, 
for  men  just  arriving  at  age  21.  The  actual  registration  on  June 
6,  1918,  was  735,834  (Chap.  II),  or  some  300,000  short  of  the  highest 
advance  estimate,  and  200,000  short  of  the  lowest  estimate.  What 
was  the  explanation  of  this  shortage?  The  war  had  then  been 
going  on  more  than  a  year,  and  the  young  men  of  age  21  had  been 
among  the  first  to  enlist;  so  that  this  age  group  was  undoubtedly 
depleted  by  a  large  number  already  in  mihtary  service,  and  there- 
fore not  due  to  register.  It  is,  however,  impossible  that  this  num- 
ber amoimted  to  200,000  or  300,000;  the  grounds  for  this  opinion 
are  set  forth  in  a  note  to  the  compilation  of  figures  in  Appendix  B. 
It  must  be  inferred  therefore  that  there  was  a  large  shortage  in  that 
registration.  This  shortage  can  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  registration  affected  such  a  relatively  small  part  of  the 
population,  and  came  amid  such  other  absorbing  matters,  that 
the  ordinary  means  of  pubhcity  for  announcing  the  duty  to  register 
could  not  have  been  completely  effective. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that,  when  the  registration  of  September  12, 
1918,  approached,  it  was  deemed  indispensable  (as  described  in  Chap. 
n)  to  use  a  maximum  effort  to  obtain  a  100  per  cent  registration,  and 
to  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  Nation  had  obtained  from  this 
registration  the  maximum  possible  number  of  registrants  that  were 
humanly  obtainable.  In  view  of  the  fact,  therefore,  that  the  regis- 
tration of  June  5,  1917,  fell  nominally  somewhat  short  of  the  advance 
estimates  of  male  population,  and  that  the  registration  of  June  5, 
1918,  fell  substantially  short  of  the  advance  estimates,  while  the  reg- 
istration of  September  12,  1918,  reached  some  400,000  in  excess  of 
the  advance  e^stimates,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  measures  of 
publicity  to  secure  this  result  were  well  advised. 

it  may  be  pointed  out,  finally,  that  inasmuch  as  registration  is  a 
voluntary  act,  in  the  sense  that  its  complete  success  depends  on  the 
voluntary  coming  forward  of  the  men  who  are  due  to  register,  any 
measures  of  the  future,  based  fimdamen tally  on  an  estimated  number 
of  expected  registrants,  must  involve  as  a  part  of  the  problem  the 
measures  necessary  to  insure  100  per  cent  of  the  registration. 

3.  Distribution  of  ages  hy  States. — The  distribution  of  age  groups 
by  States  (Appendix  Table  65 -A)  has  no  particular  significance  in  the 
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arrangements  for  military  service,  but  will  be  of  some  value  for  vari- 
ous civic  purposes. 

4.  Effectives  in  the  several  age  groups. — One  of  the  most  elusive  fea- 
tures to  estimate,  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  important  for 
military  service,  was  the  probable  yield  of  effectives  in  each  age  group. 

(a)  Ages  21-30. — For  ages  21-30  the  first  and  second  registrations 
supply  illuminating  data.  Table  67  shows  the  results  in  Class  I 
eflFectives  for  the  10  age  groups  thus  classified.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  yoimgest  of  the  eleven  ages  yielded  effectives  in  a  ratio  nearly 
three  times  as  great  as  the  oldest;  and  that  the  ratios  descend  in 
regular  gradation. 

Table  67. — Ratio  of  effectives ^  by  ages. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


Ages. 


1918. 
21 

1917. 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


Total  regis- 
trants June  5, 
1917-Sept.  11, 
1018. 


10,  679,  814 


890, 181 


1, 010,  518 
971,  983 

1,003,689 
990,  633 
961, 038 
950,  771 
954,  219 
969,  376 
942,  340 

1, 035, 066 


Placed  in  Class  I. 


Number. 


3,  706,  544 


517,  787 


468,294 
424, 391 
392,  377 
350,835 
308,258 
280,700 
258, 015 
256, 489 
220, 369 
229, 029 


Per  cent. 


34.71 


58.17 


46.34 
43.66 
39.09 
35.42 
32.08 
29.52 
27.04 
26.46 
23.39 
22.12 


Placed  in  deferred  classes. 


Number. 


6, 973, 270 


372, 394 


542,224 
547, 592 
611, 312 
639,  798 
652,  780 
670, 071 
696,204 
712, 887 
721,  971 
806,037 


Percent. 


65.29 


41.83 


53.66 
56.34 
60.91 
64.58 
67.92 
70.48 
72.96 
73.54 
76.61 
77.88 


(6)  Ages  18-20,  32-36. — In  the  estimates  submitted  by  this  office 
on  July  27,  1918  (Appendix  B),  it  will  be  noted  that  the  estimate  of 
effectives  for  the  entire  14  age  groups  above  31  amounted  to  less 
than  the  estimate  of  effectives  for  the  3  age  groups  18-20.  Had  the 
classification  which  the  boards  began  in  September  been  completed, 
we  should  have  had  an  authentic  basis  for  verifying  these  estimates 
for  the  different  ages.  But  the  armistice  of  November  11  and  the 
consequent  abandonment  of  the  classification  for  ages  37-45  have 
made  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  expected  data  for  those  ages. 

For  the  ages  18-20  and  32-36,  which  were  under  classification  at 
the  time  of  the  armistice,  November  11,  no  detailed  report  could  be 
completed  by  the  boards  at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  this  report. 
But  it  proved  possible  to  obtain  by  telegram  from  State  headquarters 
an  estimate  of  the  results  of  this  classification  based  on  results  in  90 
per  cent  of  the  boards;  and  these  results  (Table  68)  offer  a  usable 
supplement  to  the  more  exact  results  already  on  record  for  ages  21-30. 
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Table  68. — Effectives  in  age  groups  18-20,  S9.-36. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


Ages. 


18-20 

18 

19 

20 

32-36 

Total,  18-20, 32-36 


Registnmts. 
Septri2, 1918. 


2, 458, 673 

939, 875 

761, 007 

757, 791 

3, 966,  584 

6, 425, 257 


Rei)ort6dgross 
Class!. 


1, 897, 677 
828,  770 
547,658 
521, 249 
799, 979 

2, 697, 656 


EflecUve  Class  I  (71.83. 

per  cent,  as  in  Table  64). 

Percent 

Number. 

ofrejrts- 

trants. 

1, 363, 101 

55.44 

595,  305 

63.34 

393,  383 

51.69 

374, 413 

49.41 

574, 625 

14.49 

1, 937,  726 

30.16 

Effectives  as 
estimated 
July  28,  1918. 


1,797,609 


240, 494 
2, 038, 103 


This  table  is  of  the  greatest  value,  because  it  offers  a  tangible 
clue  to  the  man-power  possibilities  of  the  upper  and  the  lower,  ages 
(i.  e.,  outside  the  ages  21-30  of  the  first  two  registrations). 

(1)  The  first  notable  feature  is  that  the  estimates  for  the  effectives 
of  the  lower  ages  proved  to  be  too  high  by  about  25  per  cent.  This, 
of  course,  was  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  total  registering  number 
was  itself  lower  than  expected  (Table  65) ;  that  variance  has  already 
been  commented  on  in  paragraph  1. 

(2)  The  second  notable  feature  is  that  the  estimates  for  the  effec- 
tives of  the  higher  ages  proved  to  be  too  low  by  nearly  140  per  cent. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  total  registering  number  was  virtually 
identical  with  the  expected  number — only  52,000  short  (Table  65). 
Hence  the  excessive  yield  of  effectives  over  estimate  was  due  mainly 
to  the  unexpectedly  low  deductions  for  claims  of  deferment.  Evi- 
dently the  men  of  the  upper  ages  do  not  need  as  large  an  allowance 
as  expected  for  this  item. 

(3)  The  third  notable  feature  is  that  these  two  variances  from  the 
estimate  nearly  counteracted  each  other  for  the  combined  ages;  so 
that  the  result  was  a  number  of  effectives  only  100,000  short  of  the 
estimate.  This  result  must,  however,  usually  be  expected  in  dealing 
with  large  masses;  the  errors  of  estimate  on  details  tend  to  counteract 
each  other. 

(4)  The  wide  difference  between  the  percentage  of  effectives 
yielded  for  the  upper  and  the  lower  ages  (14.49  per  cent  for  ages  32-36 
and  55.44  per  cent  for  ages  18-20)  merely  confirms  the  general  assump- 
tion that  the  lower  ages  must  always  be  deemed  the  most  available 
as  a  reservoir  of  military  man  power. 

(5)  Finally,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  28  per  cent  discount 
from  the  reported  gross  Class  I,  here  used  from  Table  64  (based  on 
ages  21-30)  to  find  the  effective  Class  I,  is  perhaps  not  large  enough 
for  the  ages  18-20,  32-36;  the  conditions  attendmg  the  completion  of 
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the  process  of  classification  after  November  11  were  peculiar.  A 
footnote  to  Appendix  Table  64-A  explains  the  qualifications  which 
should  be  considered. 


(n)  BACE  AND  COLOR  OROITPS. 

Color  and  race  were,  of  course,  not  material  under  the  law  and 
the  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  the  classification  (except  so  far 
as  noncitizen  Indians  were  exempt  from  draft).  But  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Army  placed  colored  soldiers  in  separate  units;  and  the 
several  calls  for  mobilization  were,  therefore,  affected  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, in  that  no  calls  could  be  issued  for  colored  registrants 
until  the  organizations  were  ready  for  them.  In  this  and  in  some 
other  aspects,  therefore,  it  is  worth  while  to  note  certain  differences 
as  to  race  and  color  groups. 

1.  "Volored  and  white  registration  compared. — -The  colored  and  white 
registrants,,  for  all  three  registrations,  nimibered  as  shown  in  Table 
71  following: 

Table  71 . — Colored  and  white  registration  compared. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


( -olored  and  wliite  registration  compcu^. 


Number. 


Total  colored  and  white  registrants: 
June  5, 1917-Sept.  12, 1918 

Colored 

White 

June  5,  1917-Sept.  11, 1918  . . . 

Colored 

White 

Sept.  12,  1918 

Colored 

White 


23, 779, 997 
2,  290, 527 

21, 489, 470 

10, 640, 846 
1, 078, 331 
9, 562, 515 

13,139,151 
1,212,196 

11,926,955 


Per  cent  of 
total  colored 

and  white 
registration. 


100.00 

9.63 

90.37 


Per  cent  in 
each  regis- 
tration. 


100.09 
10.13 
89.87 

100.00 

9.23 

90.77 


In  Appendix  Table  71-A  is  shown  the  distribution  by  States.  It 
need  only  be  noted  here  that  the  total -registration  above  given  is 
not  equal  to  the  total  registration  set  forth  in  Table  2,  for  the  reason 
already  mentioned  elsewhere,  viz,  that  the  total  in  Table  2,  taken 
from  the  final  registration  lists  of  September  12,  1918,  arriving  in 
November,  1918,  did  not  show  colored  and  white  registrations  sepa- 
rately and  did  include  some  300,000  additional  registrants  during 
September  and  October,  1918,  while  the  present  figures  are  taken 
from  earlier  board  reports  of  September,  1918,  which  showed  colored 
and  white  registrants  separately. 
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2.  Colored  and  white  dassification  compared. — The  results  of  the 
classification  of  December  15,  1917,  to  Septemb^  11,  1918,  in  respect 
to  colored  and  white  registrants  are  shown  in  the  following  Table  72  ; 

Table  72. — Colored  and  white  classification  compared. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Colored  and  white  classiAcation  compared. 


Total  colored  and  white  registered: 

June  5,  1917,  to  Sept.  11,  1918 

Total  colored  registered 

ClassI 

Deferred  classes 

Total  white  registered 

ClassI 

Deferred  classes 

Percentage  accepted  for  service  on  calls/ Colored 
before  Dec.  15,  1917  (report  for  1917). \ White.. 


Number. 


10,  040,  846 
1, 078,  331 
656,  917 
621, 414 
9, 562, 516 
3, 110,  659 
6, 451, 856 


Percent 

of  total 

classified. 


100.00 
10.13 


Percent 

of 
classified. 


89.87 


100.00 
51.65 


100.00 
32.53 


36.23 
24.75 


In  explanation  of  the  higher  figures  for  colored  registrants  in 
Class  I,  three  general  considerations  may  here  be  pointed  out. 

In  the  first  place,  enlistments  depleted  the  white  Class  I  in  the 
South  of  a  large  proportion  of  its  eligibles,  enlistment  not  being  avail- 
able for  colored  registrants  except  to  a  negligible  degree  (only  1.5 
per  cent  of  enlistments  were  of  colored  men) ;  hence  the  colored  Class  I 
in  the  southern  States,  was  certain  to  be  large  in  relation  to  the 
white  Class  I,  remaining  for  draft  after  enlistments.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  white  enlistments  of  ages  21-30  numbered  650,000,  while 
the  colored  numbered  4,000;  thus  the  former  quantity  represented  a 
depletion  of  the  white  Class  I. 

In  the  second  place,  the  ratio  of  colored  delinquents  in  the  South 
was  ratably  higher  than  that  of  white  delinquents,  and  this  served  to 
increase  the  nominal  Class  I  of  colored  registrants  (delinquents  being 
placed  in  Class  I  under  the  regulations).  Labor  conditions  and  other 
circumstances  more  fully  mentioned  in  this  chapter  in  the  section  on 
delinquency  account  for  this  higher  ratio. 

In  the  third  place,  social,  agricultural,  and  industrial  conditions, 
of  course,  lead  to  variant  results  of  classification  in  different  States 
and  different  groups  of  States.  For  example,  the  records  of  appeals 
from  rulings  on  dependency  show  that  in  the  South,  as  a  whole,  the 
average  annual  income  of  those  making  dopendehcy  claims  is  sur- 
prisingly low,  and  the  average  for  the  colored  race  is  undoubtedly 
lower  than  for  the  whites.  The  result  has  been  that  many  registrants 
both  white  and  colored,  have  been  put  in  Class  I  on  the  ground  that 
their  allotment  and  allowances  while  in  the  Army  woiUd  furnish  an 
equivalent  support  to  their  dependents. 

The  net  result  of  the  first  two  foregoing  considerations  would  be 
to  readjust  the  ratios  of  the  colored  and  the  white  Class  I,  respec- 
tJvely,  to  approximately  42  and  35  per  cent. 
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Ab  a  further  indication  of  the  closeness  to  which  the  two  ratios- 
approximate,  after  making  aU  those  special  allowanoas,  it  should  be 
Doted  that  the  numbers  selected  for  full  military  serrioe  (Group  A, 
as  shown  in  Table  53)  were  respectively:  Colored,  342,277;  white, 
1,916,750,  and  that  these  figures  represent  respectively  31.74  and' 
26.84  per  cent  of  the  total  colored  and  the  total  white  r^istrants  (of 
the  first  two  registrations),  thus  leaving  them  only  5  per  cent  aparC 
Now  the  same  Ti-ble  53  shows  that,  for  every  100  men  examined 
physically,  the  ratio  of  colored  men  found  quahfied  physically  for 
general  military  service  was  substantially  higher  than  the  ratio  for 
white  men,  by  just  5  per  cent,  viz,  74.60  per  cent  aa  against  69,71 
per  cent;  this  difference  in  physical  qualifications  therefore  accounts 
for  this  remaining  excess  (5  per  cent)  of  colored  registrants  over 
white  registrants  accepted  for  full  mihtary  service. 

Only  a  careful  scrutiny  of  these  and  other  considerations,  applica- 
ble under  the  law  and  regulations,  will  sulBre  in  analyzing  the  final 
significance  of  these  figures  for  tho  colored  and  white  Class  I  ratio. 

3.  Colored  and  white  inducHoTis  compared. — ^The  numbers  for  col- 
ored and  white  registrants,  respectively,  depended  of  course  upon  the 
requisitions  received  at  this  office  from  the  War  Department  for  men 
composing  the  different  units.  And  this  was  dependent  more  or 
less  on  the  availability  of  colored  men  for  the  different  units  imder 
oi^anization.  The  following  Table  73  shows  the  result  of  these  calls; 
Appendix  Table  73-A  shows  the  distribution  by  States. 

Table  73, — Colored  and  while  it\ductitms  compared. 


Colortd  and  wtut«  iuductioos  compureit. 

«.„.,. 

PerMnt 
Uone. 

Total  colored  aad'H'Uteinductioii8,Ju&e5,1917~NDV.  11, 1918. 

2, 810, 296 

3«7, 710 

2,  442,  586 

2,  299,  1-57 

143,  429 

100.00 

From  registration  of  June  6,  i9i7^ep"t.  n,  191%  .... 

4.  The  negro  in  relation  to  the  draft. — The  part  that  has  been 
played  by  the  negro  in  the  great  world  drama  upon  which  the  curtain 
is  now  about  to  fall  is  hut  another  proof  of  the  complete  unity  of  the 
various  elements  that  go  to  make  up  this  great  Nation,  Passing 
through  the  sad  and  rigorous  experience  of  slavery;  ushered  into  a 
sphere  of  civil  and  political  activity  where  he  was  to  match  his  en- 
deavors with  those  of  his  former  masters  still  embittered  by  defeat; 
gradually  working  his  way  toward  the  achievement  of  success  that 
would  enable  both  him  and  the  world  to  justify  his  new  life  of  free- 
dom ;  surrounded  for  over  half  a  century  of  his  new  life  by  the  specter 
of  that  slavedom  through  which  he  had  for  centuries  past  laborioualTj 
»725»°— la 
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toiled;  met  continuously  hy  tbe  prejudicEt;  bom  of  tradition;  still 
slave,  to  a  lu^e  exteDt,  of  superetition  fed  by  ignorance — in 
light  of  this  history,  some  doubt  was  felt  and  expressed,  by  the  best 
friMids  of  the  negro,  when  the  call  caiiit>  for  a  draft  upon  the  man- 
power of  the  NatioQ,  whether  he  would  possess  sufficient  stamina  to 
measure  up  to  the  full  duty  of  citizenship,  and  would  give  to  the  Stiirs 
and  Stripes,  that  had  guaranteed  for  him  the  same  liberty  now  sought 
for  all  nations  and  all  races,  the  response  that  was  its  due.  And,  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  negro  race,  there  wiis  apprehension 
that  the  sense  of  fair  play  and  fair  dealing,  which  is  so  etisentially  an 
American  characteristic,  would  not,  nay  could  not,  in  a  country  of 
such  diversified  views,  with  sectional  feehng  still  slumbering  but 
not  dead,  be  meted  out  to  the  members  of  the  colored  race. 

How  groundless  such  fears,  how  ill  considere*!  such  doubts,  may 
be  seen  from  the  statistical  record  of  the  draft  with  relation  to  the 
negro.  His  race  furnished  its  quota,  and  uncomplainingly,  yee, 
cheerfully.  History,  indeed,  will  be  unable  to  record  the  fullness  of 
bis  spirit  in  the  war,  for  the  reason  that  opportunities  fot  enlistment 
were  not  opened  to  him  to  the  same  extent  as  to  the  whites.  But 
enough  can  be  gathered  from  the  records  to  show  that  he  was  filled 
with  the  same  feeling  of  patriotism,  the  same  martial  spirit,  that 
fired  his  white  fellow  citizen  in  the  cause  for  world  freedom. 

As  a  general  rule,  he  was  fair  in  his  dealings  with  draft  officials;  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  having  the  assistance  of  his  white  employers, 
he  was  able  to  present  fairly  such  claims  for  deferment  or  discharge 
as  he  may  have  had,  for  the  consideration  of  the  viirious  draft 
boards.  In  consequence,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  racial 
discrimination  made  in  the  determination  of  his  claims.  Indeed, 
the  proportion  of  claims  granted  to  claims  tiled  by  members  of  the 
negro  race  compare  favorably  with  the  proportion  of  claims  granted 
to  members  of  the  white  race. 

That  the  men  of  the  colored  race  were  as  ready  to  serve  as 
their  white  neighbors  is  amply  proved  by  the  reports  from  the  local 
boards.  A  Pennsylvania  board,  remarking  upon  the  eagM-ness  of 
its  colored  registrants  to  be  inducted,  illustrated  this  by  the  action 
of  one  registrant,  who,  upon  learning  that  his  employer  had  had  him 
placed  upon  the  Emergency  Fleet  Ust,  quit  his  job.  Anotfler  regis- 
trant, who  was  believed  by  the  board  to  be  above  draft  age,  insisted 
that  he  was  uot,  and,  in  stating  that  he  was  not  married,  explained 
that  he  "wanted  only  one  war  at  a  time." 

The  following  descriptions  from  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  boards 
are  typical,  the  first  serving  to  perpetuate  one  of  the  best  epigrams 
of  the  war: 

We  tried  to  treat  the  aegroes  witli  exitctly  the  auue  I'oiui deration  us  wm  showD  tlw 
whiUa.  We  lukd  the  suae  speakers  to  addren  thoni.  Tike  RoUry  Club  prewnted 
tSaro  if/cA  satali  ailk  fiege,  »a  they  did  the  whites.     The  band  ti 
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them  to  the  tnuu.  And  the  ucgrocs  weut  to  camp  with  ns  cheerful  Oi  spirit  as  did, (ha 
white  men.  One  of  them  when  asked  if  he  were  going  to  France,  eajd,  "No,  air.  I'w 
not  gwine  to  France.     I'se  gwine  through  Pranne." 

In  dealing  with  the  n^roea,  the  southern  boards  gained  a  richnees  of  experience 
thatia  without  parallel.  Noutherclasaof  citizens  was  more  loyal  to  the  Govwrnn^nt) 
or  more  ready  to  answer  thecountrj''8(all.  The  only  blot  upon  their  military  record 
was  the  great  number  of  delinquents  among  the  more  ignorant;  but  in  the  majority 
ot  cases  this  was  traced  to  an  ignorance  of  the  r^ulationa,  or  to  the  withholding  <^ 
mail  by  the  landlord  (often  himself  an  aristocratic  slacker)  in  order  to  retain  th^ 
man's  labor. 

On  October  1,  1917,  in  order  that  there  "might  be  no  question  of 
the  full  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  negroes,  and  that  thorough 
examination  might  be  made  into  all  matters  affecting  their  relation 
to  the  war  and  its  many  ageofiios,  there  was  aimounced  the  appoint- 
ment of  Emmett  .1.  Scott  as  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
War.  Having  been  for  18  years  confideDtial  secretary  to  the  late 
Booker  T.  Washington,  and  being  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
secretary  of  the  Tuskegee  Norm.al  and  Industrial  Institute  for 
negroes,  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  render  necessary  advice  to  the 
War  Department  with  respect  to  the  colored  people  of  the  various 
States,  to  look  after  all  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  negro 
selectives  and  enlisted  men,  and  to  inquire  into  the  treatment 
accorded  thorn  by  the  various  ofRciala  connected  with  the  War 
Department.  In  the  position  occupied  by  him,  the  special  assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  was  thus  enabled  to  obtain  a  proper  per- 
spective both  of  the  attitude  of  selective  service  officials  to  the 
negro,  and  of  the  negro  to  the  war,  ajid  especially  to  the  draft.  As 
the  representative  of  liis  race,  his  expressions,  therefore,  have  great 
weight.  In  a  memorandum  addressed  to  this  office,  on  the  subject 
of  the  relation  of  the  negro  to  the  war  and  especially  to  the  draft, 
on  December  12,  1918,  be  wrote: 

The  attitude  of  the  negro  to  the  war,  and  especially  to  the  draft,  was  one  of  complete 
acceptance  to  the  draft,  in  fact,  of  an  eagemesH  to  accept  ita  terms.  There  was  a  deep 
reaentment  in  many  quarters  that  be  was  not  permitted  Uj  volunteer,  as  while 
men,  by  the  thousands,  were  permitted  to  do  in  connection  with  National 
Guard  units  and  other  branches  of  tnilitary  service  which  were  closed  to  colored 
men.  One  of  the  brightestchaptersinthewholehistoryofthewarifl thenegro'scoger 
acceptance  of  the  draft  and  his  nplendid  willingness  to  fight.  His  only  reaentment 
was  due  to  the  limited  extent  to  which  he  was  allowed  to  join  and  participate  in 
combatant  or  "fighting"  unilB.  The  number  of  colored  draftees  accepted  for  military 
duty,  and  the  comparatively  fmatl  number  of  them  claiming  exemptions,  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  number  of  white  and  colored  men  called  and  drafted,  preeenls 
an  interesting  study  and  reflects  much  credit  upon  this  racial  group. 

Many  influences  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  negro  to  evade  his 
duty  to  tlie  Government.  Some  effort  in  certain  section-^  of  the 
country  wa.s  made  to  induce  them  not  to  register.  That  the  attempt 
to  spread  German  propaganda  was  a  miserable  failure  may  be  seen 
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from  the  statomcnt  of  the  Chief  of  thp  Bureiiti  of  InTestigfltii 
the  Departmont  of  Justice  to  the  United  States  Senate  committee: 

The  u^roea  dida't  L&ke  to  tdeae  ati>rie8,  howevc,  ^-<  they  were  too  loyal, 
spent  in  the  South  for  pt<^ijv{anda  was  Uvowu  awiiy. 

Then,  too.  these  evil  infiuonces  were  more  than  offset  by  the  various 
publicity  and  "promotion  of  morale"  measures  carried  on  through 
the  of&ce  of  the  special  aseititact  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  his 
aasistant^i.  Correspondence  was  kept  up  with  iniluential  negroes  ail 
over  the  country.  Letters,  circulnra,  and  news  items  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  and  encouraging  the  continued  loyalty  of  the  negro  citizens 
were  regularly  issued  to  the  various  papers  comprising  both  Uio  white 
and  uegro  press.  A  special  conunitlee  of  100  colored  speakers  wae 
appointed  to  deliver  pubUc  patriotic  addresses  all  over  the  country, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  staling 
tJie  war  aims  of  the  Goverumenb  and  seeking  to  keep  unbroken  the 
^nrit  of  loyalty  of  colored  jlmeiicun  citizens.  A  spet'isl  conference 
of  negro  editors  was  called  to  meet  in  Washington  in  June,  1918, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  in  order 
to  gather  and  disseminate  the  thought  and  public  opinion  of  the 
various  leaders  of  the  oegro  race.  Such  has  been  only  a  pait  of  the 
work  of  the  department  of  tlie  apecial  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  in  the  record  of  the  uiarshaUiig  of  the  man  power  of  the  iViucrican 
Nation. 

The  appreciation  of  this  representative  of  the  colored  lacc  for  the 
cooperation  shown  by  the  Selective  Service  aduinistration,  espocialljr  i 
aa  it  affected  membei-s  of  the  culured  ra*e,  in  reference  to  oeca;sion&l 
complaints  received,  will  appeai-  frtan  the  following  extrait  from  a 
mtunoraudum  written  to  this  offline  on  September  12  by  the  special 
assistant  to  the  Secretai-y  of  Wai': 

Throughout  my  t«nure  here  I  have  keenly  appredated  the  pntmpt  and  cordial 
cooperation  of  the  Provoat  Uarihal  General's  Office  fviih  that  pwticular  aecLioa  ol  the 
ofHce  of  the  Secretary  of  War  especi&lly  reEecrod  to  herein.  The  Provost  Uarslial 
General's  Office  haa  carefully  investigated  and  hAsfiiruialied  full  and  complete  reportB 
is  each  aad  every  coiaplaiat  or  caae  referred  Ui  it  for  alU'Jilion,  involving  diacrimina- 
tiou,  race  prejudice,  ernweous  clasHiticstion  of  disiteeu.  eU\.  and  b'M  rectified  these 
CODiplai3\tM  whcaever  it  was  found,  upon  inveeti^tion,  that  there  viae  just  ground  for 
the  Banw.  Especially  in  the  nuiUer  of  applying  anii  cirrying  out  the  Selective  Service 
Regulations,  the  Provost  UaiBhalUeaaral'sOlliceluie  kr.>ptawat<ihful  eye  updu  certain 
local  exemption  boards  which  seemed  diaiuclined  tu  treat  n^ro  draJteee  on  the  same 
basis  as  oiJier  AmaricaaB  subject  to  the  draft  law.  It  ie  an  actual  fact  that  in  a  nombar 
riinBiances.  whereflagnuitvioiatioasbaveoccurredin  the  application  of  the  dnltbiw 
to  negro  men  in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  local  exomptioi)  boards  have  been 
removed  bodily  and  new  bo«rdi  hav«  been  appoinied  to  suppUnt  th«m.  In  several 
inelancee  these  new  boards  so  appointed  have  been  ordered  by  the  Provost  Uarehal 
General  to  reclasufy  colored  men  who  bad  been  uolawfully  couscripted  into  th*  Army 
or  who  had  bcou  wrongfully  claaBified;ae  a  result  of  this  action  hundreds  of  cokndn 
have  had  their  complaints  remedied  and  have  been  prajMrly  reclassified 
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It  18  abo  valuable  to  not»  thu  npinioii  of  this  repreeentative'Of 
[  the  colored  race  as  to  the  results  of  the  negroes'  particnpation  in  dMs 
rwar: 

In  a  word.  I  believe  tbst  the  negro's  partidpatioD  in  die  war.  bis  e^emeaa  to  aerv^,' 
kad  hifl  great  course  and  demooBtrated  valor  acro«  the  eeas.  have  given  him  a  new 
idea  of  AiTMricanigni  and  likewise  have  given  to  the  white  peeplo  oE  out  i.'ounlry  a  new 
idea  of  his  dtizenehip.  his  real  charar-tor  and  capabilities,  and  liie  100  per  cent  Ameri- 
tanimn.  Inddentslly  the  negro  has  been  helped  in  many  ways,  phyBically  and 
mentally  and  has  been  made  into  an  even  more  satiMaciory  asset  \a  the  Nation. 

5.  TTif  Indian  in,  rflation  to  the  draft. — The  registration  of  Indiana 
presented  at  the  outset  some  difficulties,  owing  mainly  to  tho  cir- 
oumstance  that  noncitizen  Indians  were  not  liahle  to  the  selective 
draft,  and  that  it  was  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  the  identity  of 
the  noncitizen  Indians.  These  obstacles  were,  however,  speedily 
overcome  by  inquiries  and  negotiations,  particularly  in  the  Stat«  of 
Kew  York  and  in  one  or  two  Western  States.  The  r^ulations  (as 
already  noted  in  Chapter  II)  provided  that  Indians  domidled  in 
Government  rosorrations  should  be  registered  with  the  Govermnent 
agents  and  thoir  registration  returns  forwarded  through  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs;  the  cards  of  citizen  Indians  being  after- 
wards filed  with  the  nearest  local  boards;  for  this  reason,  the  Sep- 
tember reports  of  race  and  color  registration  received  from  the  local 
boards  for  tbo  registration  of  September  12,  191S,  were  not  able  to 
indicate  separately  the  number  of  Indians  registered.-  These  nmn- 
bera  have  been  obtained  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs; 
but  they  did  not  discriminate  between  the  citizen  and  the  non- 
citizen  Indians;  it  may  be  assumed,  however,  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  tho  registrants  reported  were  citizen  Indians. 

In  determining  the  citizenship  of  Indians,  the  rules  laid  down  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  were  followed.  Generally  speaking, 
an  Indian  born  in  the  United  States  is  a  citizen  if  he,  or  hia  father  or 
mother  prior  to  his  birth  or  before  he  attained  the  age  of  21,  was 
allotted  land  or  received  a  patent  in  fee  prior  to  May  8,  1906;  or  if 
he  wa.s  allotted  land  subsequent  to  May  8,  1906,  and  received  a 
patent  in  fee  to  his  land;  or  if  he  was  residing  in  the  old  Indian 
Territory  on  March  3,  1901;  or  if  he  has  lived  separate  and  apart 
from  his  tribe  and  has  adopted  the  habits  of  civilized  life. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  many  Indians  voluntarily  registered,  who 
were  not  bound  to  do  so.  Moreover,  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  for  1918  (dated  Sept.  30,  1918),  estimatea 
.that  over  8,000  Indians  entered  some  branch  of  the  military  service. 
He  continues: 

Of  this  number  approxdmately  6.500  are  in  the  Army,  1,000  in  Ihu  Navy  and  500 
in  other  military  work.  It  is  also  signi&caitt  tliat  fully  fi.lKM)  of  these  entered  by 
enlistment.  Moreover,  it  should  go  into  tbe  record  tliat  many  Indians  from  our 
D  reeervatiaua  enrolled  in  Canadian  military  organizatioau  \ie(iff«  \Vft  ^•^A'a.x^r 
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ticm  of  war  hy  Uic  United  Sialu*.  Th«ir  lelltr^  from  <  iisioiimetitn  or  kbnwd  are 
btU  ol  intereat  tUMl  in  unpretentious  IftOKiiage  aouod  a  aaus  at  ateadfaat  rvunge.  opti- 
liiiam,  and  a  broadened  view  of  tliB  greal.  evcnle  in  which  ihey  mingle,  fonddering 
the  lai^e  number  of  old  and  inlinn  Indiana  and  others  not  acceptable  under  the  druft, 
leaving  about  33,000  of  military  eiigibUiiy.  1  regard  thdr  repreaeDtsiioa  of  S.OOO  in 
camp  and  actual  warfare  »b  f  umigbing  a  ratio  to  population  unsurpassed,  if  equaled, 
hy  any  otbcr  race  or  nation.     I  am  vety  proud  of  their  part  in  thin  war. 

The  light  here  fumiahed,  by  the  figures  of  the  Io('al  board  reports,, 
upou  the  maniiier  io  which  tim  meoibeni  of  the  liidiaa  race  tnada  I 
their  coatributJOQ  to  the  raising  of  our  axmed  forces,  appears  from 
tins  following  Table  74: 

TsBLE  74.—ffalio  of  fgdian  Stfenntnt  clmmt  and  indueliom*. 


Ralia  or  Indian  |] 


Total  Indians  registered 

Finrt  and  aecond  r^istimtieB 

June  5, 1817 

June  5- Aug.  24,  I9!8 

lliird  re^iatratum  of  Sept.  12,  U18 

Indiatis  claiming  deferment  prior  to  Sept.  II,  1918 -. 
IndianB inducted  prior  to  Sept,  11,  181.8..- 


100.00 

88.66 
11.34 


Comparing  those  figures  with  the  general  averages  (Tables  62  aiid 
78),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  of  Indians  claiming  doiermciit  waa 
negligible  as  compared  with  the  average  for  all  registrants:  and  that 
the  ratio  of  Indian  registrants  inducted  was  more  than  twice  a»  high 
as  the  average  for  all  registrants. 

As  the  raising  of  the  Army  pixjceeded,  ajid  the  organizations  entered 
upon  their  transit  overseas,  it  was  seeu  that  the  traditional  aptitude 
of  the  Indian  race  for  the  mihtary  career  was  being  verified,  end 
that  the  men  of  this  breed  were  nobly  showing  their  zeal  for  the 
great  cause.  The  story  of  their  share  in  it  will  some  day  be  told 
in  full.  The  following  item  from  ihe  FieJd  Army  newspaper,  Stars 
and  Stripes,  in  the  November  issue,  1918.  suggests  something  of  the 
flavor  imparted  to  the  battle  field  by  thia  bend  of  red  men: 

It  wBf  the  Prunuui  Guud  against  the  Ajntetican  Indian  on  tite  morning  of  October 
Sin  the  hills  of  Champagne.  When  it  was  all  over,  the  Pruimiui  Guards  were  farther 
on  their  way  bai-k  toward  the  Aitine,  and  warriors  of  1^  Indian  tribeft  looked  down  on 
the  town  of  St,  Etienne.  The  Indians  —one  company  of  them —  were  flshting  with 
Ae  Thirty-aixth  t>i\T«on.  medf  up  of  Texa*  and  Oklahoma  rangCTB  and  oil  men, 
far  the  most  part.  "The  Mitlioaaire  Company  "  me  the  title  that  had  fotloiced  t^e 
Indians  from  Camp  Bowie,  Wyo.,  and  there  followed  them  also  a  legend  oi  $1,000 
checks  cashed  by  Indian  buck  privates — of  privates  who  used  to  spend  their  houm 
on  paw  in  12-eylindeT  motor  cara — of  acompany  football  team  that  was  full  of  Carlisle 
■tars  and  had  won  a  camp  champiouship,  CoHectivpIy,  they  owned  many  pquara 
miles  of  the  richest  oil  and  mineral  lands  of  Oklnhoma,  and  back  home  there  were 
fe  of  doUaiv  ia  royaltiee  piling  tip  evpry  day  lor  thebujingof  Liberty  bonds. 
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,  In  the  company  were  Creeks  and  Sioux.  Su-nuDoles,  Apochesi  Wynndottes,  Ckoc- 
I,  Iroquoia,  and  Mohawks.  It  wem  a  company  nith  a  rull  of  hmom  that  wfts  th4 
'   despair  of  the  regimental  paymaster,  who  never  could  keep  track  ot  ^ig  Bear,  Ruht 

bow  Blanket,   Daoon  Rind,  Eohcmanatubbe,  and  the  246.  other  ori^nal  dialect 

Bomenclature. 

The  Coram  issioner'a  concluding  words  may  here  be  quoted : 

I  reluctantly  withhold  a  detailed  account  of  the  many  instances  of  tribal  and 
peniona.1  patriotism  and  of  individual  valor  and  achievement  by  our  Tndian  noldiera 
in  the  service  of  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  that  came  t«  my  attention  dur- 
ing the  year,  for  no  record  here  would  seem  fittingly  impartial  that  did  not  include 
the  hundreds  of  noteworthy  and  authenticated  incidents  on  the  reservation,  in  Iho 
1  France  that  have  been  almost  daily  recounted  in  the  publir;  prints. 
The  complete  story  would  be  a  voluminous  narration  of  ncenes,  episodpH,  eloquent 
qipeal,  stirring  action,  and  glorious  eacrilire  that  might  better  be  written  into  a 
deathloffi  epic  by  some  master  poet  bom  out  of  the  heroic  travail  of  b  world -embattled 
era. 

(m.)   DEUNQUENTS.  DESESTEBS,  AND  BESISTANTS. 

1.  Evasion  of  the  drnff;  slackers,  delijiquenis.  and  deserters:  diatinc- 

tU>n«   explained. — Ryn.-iinti    nf    t.hp    Hrnft.   w.^sf    i>H..iji[jjl_M^_l_ij_cfiTnparn- 

fjiyolj^fptt'  parmua.  -N»vtirth«l««8p  to  deal  witL  iheao  ufEurts  pmred 
to  fa^ona  of  Ahw  me«*t  dilTKiuib  problems  iti  the  administration  of  the 
B^Iectiyo  Qct^iBt>  law. 

Thi^  WffMliI-'"-  ilr»''l  "-irtrr°  were  in  general  of  three  kinds:  Those 
who-Xail^d  to  reglHttw,  tboae  wb«)  failed  to  submit  themselves  in  the 
interilu.La  the  j^iriWictiou  of  the  local  board,  and  those  who  failed 
to  obe>-Lhc  orders  uf  the  local  board,  or  other  competent  authority, 
t9  report  for  military  duty.  These  three  gntups  came  to  be  termed, 
res  pect  i  vejy^jila  c  kei»r  deling  ueata .  .and.  deserters. 

The  term  "slacker,"  meaning  a  person  who  had  failed  to  do  his 
port  in  the  national  defense,  had  come  into  general  use  by  the  time  of 
the  first  registration  on  June  5,  1917.  For  that  reason,  usage  of 
local  boards  came  to  apply  that  term  to  persons  who  failed  to  register, 
being  the  earliest  stage  of  an  attempt  to  evade  mlUtary  duty. 

Of  those  who  registered,  a  number  subsequently  failed  to  report  to 
the  local  boards  for  physical  examination,  or  failed  to  file  question- 
naires as  required  by  the  regtilations;  thoae  were  termfil  "'deUn- 
quents." 

%)ecial  orders  were  issued  to  delinquents  by  State  adjutants  general, 
directing  them  to  report  for  military  duty  al  a  apocified^yJmiUiJiS?'- 
Unless  the  order  was  rescinded  upon  the  delinquent's  reporting^ 
the  adjutant  general,  he  was  in  the  raiUtary  service  fn)m  untl  after 
the  day.  and  hour  specified.  If  a  delinquent  failed  to  report,  as 
directed,  he  was  a  "deserter,"  Other  registrants  became  doaertors 
by  a  tlifferent  method.  As  the  process  of  classification  and  selection 
proceeded,  certain  rogistrants  were  selected  for  service  by  their  local 
boards  and  were  ordered  to  report  for  military  duty  at  a  specified  time; 
I  this  process  was  termed  "induction."     A  registrant  who,  uyon.bww?. 


mduoted  int«i  the  military  service,  failed  to  report  for  milit&ry  duty, 
wu  a  deaertsT: 

'Briefly,  tiwn.  a  "slacker"  was  a  person  who  failed  to  regiiiter;  a 
"delinquent"  was  a  registrant  who  failed  to  return  the  question- 
naire or  to  report  for  physical  examination;  and  a  "deserter"  was  a 
registrant  who  failed  to  obey  au  order  to  report  for  military  duty. 
I  2.  Methods  of  detecting  and  apprehending  alackei's,  deJingueTits,  and 
deserters. — The  authority  and  duty  of  State  and  Federal  (KtUce 
officers  to  apprehend  slackers,  delinquents,  and  deserters  appears  in 
the  selective  service  law  and  regTilations  and  other  Federal  statutes. 
Section  6  of  the  selective  service  act  authorized  the  President  to 
utilize  the  services  of  both  State  and  Federal  oiiicera  in  the  exeeutioa 
of  the  act-  By  the  selective  service  regulations,  section  49,  it  wag 
made  the  duty  of  all  State  and  Federal  police  offi(^ials  to  locate  and 
take  ijHo  custody,  and  to  bring  forthwith  before  local  boards,  all 
those  who  failed  to  retui-u.  th^r  quBatioouaiies,  bo  appear  lor  physical 
ejtemination,  to  report  change  of  status,  to  report  for  any  duty,  or 
to  perform  any  act  required  by  the  jwpulations  or  by  proper  direction 
of  the  local  or  district  boards.  The  selective  servic*  regulations, 
section  57,  provided  that  registrants  inui^t  tUwavs  keep  in  their 
possession,  either  the  registration  certiticate,  or.  after  classification, 
the  final  classification  card,  and  must  exhibit  the  same  when  called 
upon  to  do  so  by  any  local  or  district  board  member  or  police  official. 

Desertion  in,  of  course,  an  offense  by  miUtary  law.  State  and 
Federal  police  officers  are  by  statute  authorized  to  arrest  without 
warrant  deserters  fromlhe  Ai'my -juiii-irfl.Yy_.of  the  Uilited  Statce, 
and  a  rewaxd  of  $60  is  payable  for  the  appreh^iBtMou  aj^-dalixmy^t]^, 
mihtary  conti^o]  of  each  draft  des^rtcj;  wliu  is  physically  qualilied  for 
military  service  and  whose  offense  the  local  board  finds  to  have  been 
willful.  In  addition,  failure  to  perform  any  duty  imposed  by  the 
selective  service  act  or  the  regulations  made  thereunder,  i.s  a  mis- 
demeanor^  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  Bureau  of 
Investigation  of  the  Department  of  Justice  is  charged  by  statute 
with  the  detection  aud  prosecution  of  crimes  against  the  United  States, 

Federal  and  State  police  officers  alike  have  been  very  diligent  in 
apprehending  sla(;kers,  delinquents,  and  deserters.  The  agents  of 
the  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Department  of  Justice  have  been 
pioneers  in  this  work.  They  have  been  ably  assisted  by  State  police 
officers,  by  the  military  and  naval  intelligence  bureaus,  by  local  and 
district  board  members,  and  by  certain  volunteer  organizations, 
notably  the  American  Protective  League,  working  both  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Justice  and  independently.  The  United 
States  attorneys  have  submitted  reports  to  the  Department  of  Justii 
showing  that  more  than  10,000  prosecutions  for  failure  to  register  had 
been  instituted  on  or  before  June  30,  1918.  It  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  prosecute  only  when  the  failure  to 
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regiator  appears  to  have  been  clearly  willful.  Up  to  that  (iate  the 
agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  that  department  had  nwde 
220,747  investigations  of  failure  to  register  and  delinquency,  resulting 
in  the  induction  into  military  service  of  23,495  pwsoDS. 

Many  of  the  persons  whose  cases  hare  been  investigated  foi*  faihire 
to  register  have  asserted  that  they  were  not  within  rsgistration  age. 
Effective  investigation  of  such  assertions  was  made  by  examination 
of  public  se.hool  records,  life  insurance  records,  birth  and  marriage 
records,  immigration  records,  records  of  quahfied  voters,  and  records 
under  the  liquor  laws  of  certain  States  (which  require  the  affidavit  of 
the  person  obtaining  intoxicants  from  a  common  carrier  that  he  has 
attained  his  twenty-first  birthday).  Thousands  of  letters  have  been 
received  by  the  various  authoribie»,  reporting  allied  instances  of 
failure  to  r^^ister,  of  false  statements  submitted  on  questionnaires, 
and  of  failure  to  perform  other  duties  under  the  selective  service  law. 
How  keen  the  local  communities  were  to  aid  the  boards  by  informing 
on  slackers  is  noted  In  Chapter  X. 

In  addition  to  the  general  method  of  work  on  specific  casee  and 
numing  down  complaints,  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  par^raph, 
this  office  made  arrangements  with  manufacturers  and  other  employ- 
ers of  labor  to  ask  all  applicanLs  for  employment  to  exhibit  their  re^ 
istration  and  classification  cards,  and  to  advise  the  authorities  of  all 
persons  who  did  not  have  them.  Federal  agents  were  ^itationed  at 
lai^e  employment  agencif«,  made  vbits  from  time  to  time  to  lai^e 
lodging  houses,  and  otherwise  endeavored  to  attack  the  problem  as 
systematically  a;^  practicable.  Under  tlie  authority  of  section  57, 
Selective  Service  Regulations,  State  and  Federal  police  officials  have 
demanded  of  persons  apparently  of  registration  age  the  exhibition  of 
reg^tration  certificates  and  certificates  of  final  classification.  From 
this  practice  developed  the  occasional  so-called  "slacker  raids," 

"Slacker  raids." — -At  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  agents  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  in  March,  1918,  arranged  the  first  general  canvass 
for  draft  evaders  taking  place  in  a  specific  locality.  The  agents  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  police  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
the  members  of  the  American  Protective  League  all  cooperated  in 
an  effort  to  see  that  every  man  apparentlj'  within  the  draft  age  was 
called  upon  within  a  limited  time,  under  authority  of  section  57  of 
the  Selective  Service  Regulations,  to  exhibit  a  certificate  showing  hia 
draft  status,  and  that  those  who  appeared  to  be  delinquent  were  taken 
before  the  local  boards  for  investigation.  This  canvass  was  successful 
and  resulted  in  a  large  nimiber  of  deserters  being  sent  to  mobiliza- 
tion camps  and  in  many  delinquents  being  reported  to  their  local 
boards. 

Subsequently  this  plan  was  tried  by  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
other  locaUties  with  considerable  success.     In  Chicago  aud  B<-(&\M^i. 
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about  700  and  SOO  men,  respectively,  were  found  to  be  deserters  and 
senit'  to  camp.  '  i 

The  largest  uaiivass  arranged  l>y  the  Department  of  Justice  waa 
conducted  in  New  York  City  from  September  3  to  September  6, 
19d8,  tihe  report  of  that  department  showing  that  in  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City  50,187  men  were  examined.  About  15,000 
of  them  were  found  to  have  become  deUnquents  and  were  referred 
to  their  proper  local  boards;  1,505  wore  sent  to  camp  as  deserters, 
making  a  total  of  16,505  draft  evaders  disposed  of.  The  agencies 
employed  in  the  raid  were  the  marshals,  deputy  marshals,  and  spe- 
cial agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  police  and  detectives  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  members  of  the  American  Protective  League, 
as  well  as  some  soldiers  and  sailors.  It  was  not  intended  that  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  should  make  aiTests,  but  that  they  should  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  guaiding  prisoners  and  for  disposmg  of  men 
apprehended  who  were  found  to  be  deserters  from  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Because  of  the  various  organizations  involved,  the  large  num- 
ber of  men  engaged  in  the  work,  and  the  large  number  of  men  appre- 
hended some  confusion  and  lack  of  judgment  in  handling  individual 
cases  resulted.  The  methods  followed  were  severely  criticized  by 
certain  newspapers  and  by  Senators  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate;  the 
action  taken  was  equally  vigorously  defended  by  certain  other  news- 
papers and  Senators.  'i"his  raid  served  not  only  to  apprehend  more 
than  16,(X)0  delinquents  and  deserters,  but  the  publicity  given  it 
caused  many  registrants  who  had  been  lax  in  keeping  in  touch  with 
their  local  boards  suddenly  to  realize  the  danger  of  that  course  and 
to  communicate  with  their  boards  immediately  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  their  recx>rds  in  proper  shape. 

On  a  survey  of  this  oceurrence  it  now  seems  that  the  general  pur- 
pose and  scheme  of  the  raid  was  meritorious,  and  that  good  results 
were  obtained,  but  that  in  detail  mistakes  were  made,  which  may 
be  attributed  to  overzealousness  on  the  part  of  officers  who  were 
making  vigorous  and  effective  efforts  Uy  accomplish  the  laudable 
purpose  of  apprehending  draft  evaders. 

3.  Reported  and  net  reported  desertions. —  (a)  Reported  desertions. — 
The  total  number  of  n^istrants  of  the  first  and  second  r^istrationa 
who  have  been  reported  by  State  adjutants  general  and  local  boards 
toThe  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  as  deserters  is  474,861  (Table  75). 
More  than  three-fourths  of  these  registrants  have  become  deserters 
because,  having  failed  to  return  the  questionnaire  or  to  report  for 
physical  examination,  and  having  been  reported  to  the  State  adjutants 
general  by  the  local  boards  as  delinquent,  they  failed  to  obey  the 
induction  order  mailed  to  them  by  that  officer.  The  others  acquired 
the  status  of  desertion  after  classification  and  physical  examination 
tlirongh  failure  to  obey  the  local  board's  order  to  report  for  entrain- 
jnent  to  camp.     In  other  words,  draft  deserters  became  such  because 
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tiipy  failed  to  perform  a  duty  imposwi  o»  tiicni  by  law,  and  not 
because  they  committed  the  afiirmatiTo  ai't  of  absenting  themedree 
from  their  post  of  duty.  Generally  speaking,  they  are  passive 
deserters,  as  contrasted  to  active  deserters,  that  ia,  to  soldiers  who 
desert  after  they  have  been  mustered  into  the  service  and  have 
acquired  military  training.  Tlie  intent  to  evaile  military  duty  may 
be  as  strong  in  the  first  instance  as  in  the  second.  Doubtless,  how- 
ever, many  registrants  have  been  chained  with  desertion  who  in  fact 
had  no  intention  to  evade  military  service,  but  through  ignorance 
permitted  themselves  to  become  delinquent.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  men  of  military  age  in  the  United  States  could  have  remained 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  obligations  imposed  on  them  by  the  Selective 
Swvice  Law  and  Regulations;  but  the  experience  of  the  drift  officials 
shows  that,  whatever  the  cause,  some  persons  did  fail  to  comprehend 
them  or  were  indifferent  to  their  demands. 

(6)  Net  re-ported  deaerfions.— But  the  reports  of  desertions  represent 
only  the  technical  state  of  the  record  as  made  when  the  apparent 
default  occurred.  Table  75  shows  the  total  number  of  desertions  re- 
ported, and  the  net  number  of  desertions  remaining  after  deduction 
of  those  cases  otherwise  accounted  for  upon  inquiry: 

Tasi^  75.— Aotto  of  TtpotUd  and  miUtandmg  detationa. 


TotalrepoTteddeeertii)tieJuii.5,igi7,UiSept. 

n,  1918 

Otherwiae  accounted  for  ae  not  deaettioiM 
Enlistments  expUcitly  accounted  for 

Deaths 

Foreign  Ber\'ice 

Enemy  aJiens 

Net  reported  de«ertiona 

Apprehended  or  otherwiK  diaposed 


Net  outstanding  demtions 


Nnmbct. 

Per«aitci( 
r^Kvttd 

tattam. 

PBrceottf 

100.00 
23.  &6 

" '76.45  ■ 

111.839 

2;72fi 

1,778 

33,107 

363. 022 

100.00 
66.36 
2.44 
1.60 
29,60 

'  ioo.oo 

296,184 

...:.... 

81.31 

It  thus  appears  that  of  the  474,861  reports  of  desertion  that  have 
been  made,  more  than  111,839  have  been  found  to  be  explainable, 
either  hy  the  prior  enlistment  of  the  person  in  the  United  States  Army, 
Navy,  or  Marine  Corps,  by  his  entry  into  the  army  of  a  country  at 
war  with  the  enemy  of  the  United  States,  by  his  death,  or  by  his 
citizenship  in  an  enemy  nation. 

(1)  Enlistments.— Yviija  June  5.  1917,  the  first  registration  day. 
until  December  15,  1917,  registrants  were  permitted  to  enliat  m  the 
Arn^y,  with  t.hp  j-Q^t  that  a  great  many  did  so  without  informing 
theirinral  boaidii.  When  the  boards  sent  out  questionnaires  in 
December,  1917,  many  of  these  registrants,  being  aUaa.ii'^  x'&sj&^t  Kx%s^ 
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and  JgossiblyjEoeling -that  it  was  mmecessaxy  to  return  the  questiop- 
oai^Sr  failed^jdfl^so.  The  local  board,  not  being  advised,  of  the 
oi(I(^tfflBirran4  failing  to  receive  the  questionnaire,  reported  and  ad- 
vertised the  registrant  as  delinquent.  Similar  conditions  existed  with 
respect  t^mnmy"  registrants  who  entered  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps, 
enlistment  in  which  was  permitted  under  certam  conditions  until 
August  8.  1918.  More  than  74,228  such  cases  have  been  discovered. 
Up  to  this  time  it  has  been  impracticable  to  compare  the  draft  deser- 
tion records  with  the  personnel  records  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps.  When  that  is  done,  doubtless  many  thousand  more 
names  will  be  removed  from  the  lists  of  reported  draft  deserters. 

Furthermore,  1,778  deserters  are  found  to  have  enlisted  in  the 
armies  of  nations  associated  with  the  United  Stat«s  in  the  present 
war.  Under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  May  7,  1917,  the  British 
have  recruited  about  48,000  men  in  the  United  States,  t!ie  Poles 
have  recruited  about  18,000,  and  the  Czetho-Slovaiis  have  recruited 
a  considerable  number.  It  is  also  known  that  many  registrants 
went  to  Canada  aod  there  enlisted.  Doubtless,  many  such  regis- 
trants faik'd  to  advise  their  boards  of  their  cnUstment  or  to  return 
their  questionnaires,  and  in  consequence  they  are  now  carried  as 
deserters. 

(2)  Deaths. — At  least  2,726  reported  deserlere  are  found  to  have 
died  and  for  that  reason  to  have  failed  to  .return  questionnaires,  the 
local  hoard  at  the  time  of  making  the  reports  not  having  been  adviaed 
of  such  deaths.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  death  of  other  reported 
deserters  has  not  been  discovered. 

(3)  Alien  enemies.— iiore  than  33,107  persons  who  WBre  alien 
eDemie&^iled  to  return  the  questionnaire,  or  failed  to  submit  to  the 
local  botird  any  proof  of  German  or  Austrian  citizenship.  They  too 
were  reported  as  deserters;  although  the  regulations,  if  the  facts 
had  been  known  at  the  time,  required  their  exemption  whether  or 
not  the  questionnaire  was  returned. 

The  number  of  reported  deserters  is,  therefore,  too  large  by  at 
least  111,839;  the  number  of  registrants  who,  at  any  time,  have 
actually  been  in  the  status  of  desertion  does  not  exceed  363,022, 
Enlistments  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  and  in  the  armiea 
of  the  allies,  deaths,  and  alien  enemy  citizenship,  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered, will  reduce  this  number  still  further. 

(c)  Desertuma  disposed  of. — Of  these  363,022  net  reported  deserters, 
67,838  have  been  reported  to  havo  been  apprehended  or  their  cases 
otherwise  to  have  been  locally  disposed  of,  leaving  295,184  deserters 
now  at  large  and  yet  to  be  disposed  of.  The  methods  by  which  this 
large  number  of  draft  deserters  have  been  apprehended  are  exjtlained 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  2.  Although  the  figures  are  not  available, 
it  is  known  that  the  majority  of  those  deserters  who  were  appre- 
Jiended  and  sent  to  camp  were  either  restored  to  duty  without  trial, 
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fn-ving  been  able  to  show  to  the  satisfaition  of  th^  t^mmandrng 
officer  of  the  camp  that  their  offenBe  was  not  wiHful,  or  wwe  (Hs- 
chajged  as  physically  disqualified.  Only  a  oorapamtively  shirII 
namber  have  been  brought  before  a  court--martial. 

4.  He-ported  dexertions,  by  color,  compared. — Of  the  474,861  reported 
deeertera,  369,030  are  white  registrants,  and  105,831  are  eolowd 
Tegistrants;  the  ratio  of  whit*  reported  deserters  to  white  repstranta 
teing  3.86,  and  the  ratio  of  colored  re|)orted  de9ert«rs  to  eolored 
Tegistrants  being  9.81.  Table  76  shows  the  figures  in  detail;  in  Ap- 
pendix Table  76-A.  the  varianvea  in  the  several  States*  are  given. 

-  Table  1&.— Reported  datrtwnt,  by  color,  eom-pared. 


Total  eolorod  ami  white  reriHtruttd,  Jime  5,  191T, 

toSept.  11,  1B18 

Total  reported  deHC-rtions 

Total  polored  regiBtrantB, 

Rf!  parted  deBertioiiB 

Total  whit«  rerietrantfl 

Reported  aeeertioni 


100.00 

».iii 

100.  «o 


These  figures  of  reported  deaertioug,  however,  lose  their  significance 
whoi  the  facts  behind  them  are  studied.  There  is  in  the  fili.>8  of  thia 
office  a  series  of  letters  from  govemore  and  draft  executives  of 
southern  States,  called  forth  by  inquiry  for  an  explanation  of  the 
large  percentage  of  negroes  among  the  reported  deserters  and  delin- 
quents. With  striking  unanimity  the  draft  authorities  replied  that 
this  was  due  to  two  causes;  first,  ignorance  and  illiteracy,  especially 
in  the  rural  regions,  to  which  nmy  be  added  a  certain  shiftlessness 
in  ignoring  civic  obligations ;  and  secondly,  the  tendency  of  the  negroes 
to  rfiift  from  place  to  place.  The  natural  inclination  lo  roam  from 
one  employment  to  another  has  beffli  accentuated  liy  iinusiial  demands 
for  labor  incident  to  the  war,  resulting  in  a  considerable  flow  of 
colored  men  to  the  North  Mid  to  various  munition  oenters.  This 
rfuiting  reached  its  height  in  the  summer  of  1917,  shortly  after  Ae 
first  registration,  and  resulted  in  the  failure  of  many  men  to  keep  in 
(ouch  with  their  local  hoards,  so  that  questionnaires  and  notices  to 
report  did  not  reach  them. 

With  equal  unanimity  the  draft  execulivee  report  that  the  amount 
irf  willful  delinquency  or  desertion  has  been  almost  nil.  Several 
describe  the  strenuous  efl'orts  of  nej^roes  to  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions, when  tie  requirements  were  explained  to  tbem,  many  regis- 
trants traveling  long  distances  to  report  in  pereon  to  the  adjutant 
general  of  the  State.     The  conviction  resulting  from  tK^ae,  \e^■OT^s.■v6. 
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tiist  the  colored  nien  ns  a  whole  responded  readily  nnd  gladly 
thalr  mUitary  obligations  once  their  duties  were  understood 
,  6^  Reported,  desertions,  by  nalionality,  compared. — Of  the  474,861 
deserters  reported,  the  registration  cards  of  185,081  state  that  they 
are<  aliens.  Of  this  numher  22,706  had  declared  their  intention  to 
become  citizens,  and  were,  therefore,  subject  to  draft,  while  129,268 
had  not  declared  such  intention,  and  were,  therefore,  on  proper  proof 
of  ahenage,  entitled  to  exemption.  There  were  also  33,107  enemy 
aliens,  who  of  course  would  not  have  been  accepted  in  any  event. 
Table  77  shows  the  figures  for  these  groups;  Appendix  Table  77-A 
shows  the  variances  for  the  several  States. 

T&BLB  17 .— Reported  deMrtion*,  bg  dtlseniMp,  comjiand. 


.dly  to     H 


liy  (■-Iiiteoihlp,  mm  pored. 


Total  Edieaand  citizeiireRifitraiitsJtiiieS,  1917  to 

Sept.  11,1918 

Total  desortionB 

'n>tal  alien  registrants 

Reported  alien  desertione 

Total  atizen  regjatrauta 

Reported  citizen  desertions 


10, 679,  814 

474,861 

1, 703. 006 

185.  OSl 


There  are  two  main  reasons  for  the  large  proportion  of  ahen 
deserters.  The  first  is  that  many  aliens,  knowing  that  under  the 
selective  service  law  (and  also,  for  many  countries,  by  treaty)  they 
were  entitle<l  to  exemption,  believed  that,  by  stating  on  the  ropstra- 
tion  cards  that  they  were  aliens,  they  had  performed  their  full  duty 
with  respect  to  the  draft:  they  ignored  the  regulations  which  required 
them  to  submit  proof  of  alienage.  The  second  is  that  many  of  th«m 
did  not  speak  English,  were  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  this 
country,  did  not  know  that  they  were  required  to  keep  their  local 
boards  informed  of  their  addressee,  and  failed  to  realize  their  obliga- 
tions to  this  country  under  the  selective  service  law.  And  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  local  boards  in  reading  and  writing 
their  names  frequently  caused  the  mail  notices  addressed  to  these 
registrants  to  go  astray. 

Apart  from  the  foregoing  explanations,  however,  which  would 
suffice  to  show  that  such  aliens  did  not  desert  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
but  merely  failed  to  come  forward  to  claim  their  exemption,  there 
was  undoubtedly  a  large  exodus  of  aliens  from  some  of  the  border 
States,  and  those  near  the  seaboard,  where  the  easiest  course  for 
these  ignorant  and  misguided  persons  seemed  to  He  in  a  flight  beyond 
the  national  boundariee.  The  percentages  for  the  States  of  Arizona, 
Florida,  New  Mexico,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts  reveal  this, 
^nd  the  same  feature  w&s  pointed  out  in  my  report  for  1917. 
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6.  Resistance  to  ilte  drtt/V.— Rcsietftuce  to  Ihe  tnforcement  of  the 
aelective  service  law,  while  in  some  sections  of  the  country  finding' 
exi>ressibuTu  opeu  violence,  was  from  the  iiation&l.  point  of  view 
negligible  in  amount;  and  it  never  obstructed  or  retarded  in  the 
9light«st  degree  the  raising  of  the  new  armies.  There  were,  it  ie 
true,  in  a  few  scattered  localities,  some  pitched  battles  between 
reeifitere  imd  county  and  State  forces,  and  possibly  15  or  20  persons 
were  killed;  but  in  every  case  the  local  authorities  hajidled  the 
situation  without  assistance  from  the  National  Government.  And 
ill  every  case  it  was  found  that  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  was  dwe 
not  Lo  a  lack  of  local  patriotism,  nor  to  the  administrative  methods 
of  the  draft,  but  rather  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  radicals  charged 
with  the  spirit  of  anaJt^hy  and  io  ignorance  and  misinformation  as 
to  the  purpose  of  the  dnift  and  the  aims  of  this  Nation  in  the  war. 

TtXiv:  For  several  years  prior  to  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war  there  existed  in  Tireas  an  oi^anizatioQ  knuwn  as  the 
Farmers'  and  Laborers'  Protectiv(»  Association,  the  Icariera  of  which 
were  active  radicals.  Its  announced  purpose  was  the  forming  of  a 
cooperative  oi^anization  for  the  advajicement  and  protection  of 
farming  and  laboring  men.  and  for  the  piux^liase  of  supplies  of  varions 
kinds.  Its  members,  of  whom  there  were  several  thousand,  were 
required  to  take  a  binding  obligation  to  secrecy  and  to  assist  other 
members — even  to  death,  if  neceesivry.  Little  if  anything  of  the 
cooperative  program  was  accomplished,  however,  and  the  orjraniza- 
tion  did  not  become  active  until  the  fall  of  1916.  Then,  when  the 
Nation  was  on  the  verge  of  war,  the  members  were  informed  that 
the  orgaiiiziilion  was  opposed  to  war,  and  was  pledged  forcibly  to 
resist  war  or  mihtary  service. 

When  the  United  States  declared  war  upon  Germany,  the  agents 
of  the  organization  increased  their  activities.  Secret  meetings  were 
held  in  various  sections  of  the  State  and  forcible  opposition  to 
cooBcription  was  openly  advocated  and  ui^ed.  On  May  5,  1917, 
a  State  convention  was  held  and  the  leaders  strongly  denounced 
the  war.  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  intention  to  raise  an 
army  hy  draft.  Delt^ates  were  advised  to  retiim  to  their  home 
lodges  and  \ii^e  eveiy  member  of  the  oi-der  to  obtain  a  high-powered 
rifle  and  100  rounds  of  ammunition.  Resolutions  were  aJso  passed 
at  this  meeting  looking  towani  amalgamation  with  the  L  W.  W. 
in  Oklahoma  and  with  the  Working  Class  Union,  an  organization 
of  similar  character. 

When  the  local  delegates  returned  to  their  homes,  many  of  the 
membera  became  alarmed  at  the  extent  to  which  the  thing  was  being 
carried,  and  conununicated  the  facts  to  the  county  officials.  It  was 
learned  that  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to  kill  one  of  the 
members  who  had  given  information  to  an  officer,  and  that  an  attQcae^j 
who  had   made  a  vigorous  speech  in  l&yoi  oV  \\i«>  ft.T^\V  'w^fc  ^^«» 
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marlceil  for  deatli.  The  sitimtioii  became  so  acute  that  citizens  armed 
tbAinselves  and  patrolled  the  streets  in  localities  where  the  agitation 
WW  most  thceateniiig. 

At  this  point  the  Department  of  Justice  was  called  upon  to  take 
MAion.  In  a  few  weeks  the  leaders  of  the  organization  were  arrested, 
indicted  by  the  grand  jury,  tried,  and  convicted  on  a  charge  of  con- 
sjHracy.  The  Farmers'  and  Laborers'  Protective  Association  theren 
upon  disbanded.  Thus  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  end  an  oi^aniza- 
tion  which  for  a  time  threatened  to  interfere  most  seriously  with  the 
operation  of  the  draft. 

Oklahoma:  In  August,  1917,  the  people  of  Oklahoma  were  as- 
tounded to  learn  that  there  was  organized  resiatance  to  the  orderly 
administration  of  the  draft  in  portions  of  Seminole,  Hughes,  and 
Pontotoc  Counties.  These  were  adjoining  counties,  and  the  dis- 
turbance was  really  in  but  one  community.  It  was  very  quickly 
put  down  by  prompt  action  of  the  authorities  of  the  three  counties, 
resulting  in  the  arrest  of  some  50O  persons,  the  indictment  of  184  of 
these  men,  and  the  conviction  of  150,  of  whom  134  pleaded  guilty. 
About  half  of  the  number  convictod  were  given  terms  in  the  peni- 
tentiary, and  the  remainder  jail  sontoncea.  The  outstanding  feature 
of  this  case  was  the  appalling  ignorance  of  practically  all  of  the  men 
involved,  other  than  three  or  four  leaders.  The  so-called  "draft 
reeisters"  were  the  poorest  and  most  densely  ignorant  tenant  farmers 
of  a  poor  and  isolated  section  of  the  State, 

The  draft  law  was  not  the  basic  cause  for  this  uprising;  it  was 
merely  the  excuse  for  the  outbreak.  The  trouble  started  in  what 
is  commonly  known  as  the  Working  Class  Union. 

This  organization  originated  at  Van  Buren,  j\jk..  on  the  western 
border  of  the  State,  in  the  fall  of  1913,  and  spread  into  eastern  Okla- 
homa. Its  chief  object,  at  the  time  of  organization,  was  to  secure 
more  advantageous  conditions  from  the  landowners  and  better  rates 
of  interest  from  the  country  bankers  and  merchants  who  financed 
the  tenants  engaged  in  raising  cotton.  It  was  not  an  unusual  thing, 
in  the  years  prior  to  this  organization  of  the  a^ociation,  for  tenant 
farmers  to  pay  from  20  to  60  per  cent  interest  on  money  borrowed  for 
the  piu^oae  of  putting  in  crops.  The  situation  became  unbearable. 
These  tenant  farmers  readily  lent  ear  to  the  pleading  of  the  men  who 
organized  the  Working  Class  Union,  some  of  whom  were  erratic  dema- 
gogues of  exceptional  ability.  The  enactment  of  a  law  in  this  State 
preventing  banks  and  merchants  from  charging  exorbitant  rates  of 
interest  reacted  against  the  Working  Class  Union,  and  resulted  in  a 
majority  of  the  lociU  unions  dying  out  of  existence.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowle<lge  that  the  disturbance  in  August,  1917,  in 
Seminole,  Hughen,  and  Pontotoc  Counties,  led  by  the  Working  Class 
Union  officials,  was  not  so  extensive  nor  so  serious  as  tlie  disturbance 
2a  J9I4  and  1915,  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  State,  centering 
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in  Sequoyah  County,  where  the  Working  Class   Union  practically 
captured  the  county  seat  and  violently  protested  against  conditions. 

In  the  Working  Cla-ss  Union  an  oath  or  initiation  was  provided, 
which  bound  the  men  to  absolute  obedience  to  their  superiors,  and  not 
a  few  men,  who  declined  to  follow  the  leadership,  were  treated  to 
severe  punishment  by  members  of  the  organization.  After  the  se- 
lective service  act  was  passed  in  1917  the  semi-monthly  meetings  of 
the  unions  became  nightly  meetings;  agitators  made  violent  speeches, 
telling  their  audiences  that  6,000,000  men  in  America  had  organized, 
and  would  operate  with  them;  that  these  men  purposed  to  resist  tb« 
flraf  t;  and  that  as  a  part  of  this  scheme  railroad  communication  would 
be  cut  and  local  authorities  defied.  In  some  communities  Socialistic 
speakers  and  agitators  then  took  charge  of  this  union  to  spread  thoir 
propaganda.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  community  wherein 
the  draft  disturbance  occurred.  For  a  good  many  weeks  Socialistic 
leaders  had  been  distributing  literature  and  propaganda  violently 
opposing  the  war. 

There  was  practically  no  opposition  to  registration;  but  when  the 
men  wore  ordered  to  report  for  physical  examination  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  draft  was  in  full  swing,  the  leaders  counseled  open  resist- 
ance, and  as  a  part  of  tliis  program  seemed  to  have  planned  the 
assassination  of  county  authorities,  A  number  of  bridges  were 
burned,  and  members  of  the  W.  C  U.  gathered  at  a  point  distant 
from  any  town  and  declared  their  intention  of  resisting  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  draft.  The  local  authorities  of  Pontotoc,  Hughes,  and 
Seminole  Counties  at  once  took  steps  to  suppress  this  lawlessness. 
There  was  some  shooting,  though  not  a  great  deal.  There  was  no 
really  organized  resistance;  and  when  armed  parties  went  out  into 
the  hills  to  arrest  the  rosi^ters,  they  readily  gave  up. 

Men  who  accompanied  the  sheriff's  posses,  and  whose  judgment 
may  be  accepted,  declared  that  not  one  out  of  a  dozen  of  these  men 
had  the  slightest  idea  of  what  it  was  all  about.  They  had  lived  in 
a  condition  of  unbohevable  poverty,  and  had  been  denied  the  fruits 
of  their  own  labor;  and  when  agitators  appeared  on  the  scene  and 
told  them  that  there  was  a  way  to  prevent  this,  they  readily  lent 
themselves  to  any  plan  presented. 

The  outbreak  was  a  protest  against  local  conditions,  which  were 
not  only  unbearable  but  which  (as  the  officials  of  this  State  frankly 
admit)  were  a  disgrace,  aud  have  since  been  corrected  in  some  degree. 

MorUaiui;  Open  opposition  to  registration  for  the  draft  occurred 
in  Uutte,  Mont,,  in  the  early  part  of  June,  1017.  Handbills,  urging 
men  not  to  register  and  advocating  resistance  to  the  draft  law,  were 
strewn  about  the  streets.  Several  hmidred  men  and  women,  all  of 
whom  seemed  to  be  of  foreign  extraction,  paraded  the  streets,  shouting 
against  the  war  and  the  draft.  Policemen  who  attempted  to  break 
up  the  procession  were  attacked  and  several  a\io\a'««HieSwiA,ii'OB.«>i!^ 
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no  one  was  hurt.  Citizens  gathered  iti  the  path  of  the  marchers, 
lidocldng  their  progress,  and  State  troops  who  had  been  held  in  their 
armories  were  ordered  to  clear  the  streets.  Several  arrests  were  made 
and  the  crowd  was  dispersed. 

Again  in  August,  1917,  antidraft  sentiment  in  Butte  and  in  the 
ncighlioring  county  of  Silver  Bow  came  to  the  surface  when  the 
examination  of  registrants  b^an.  The  situation  in  this  quarter  was 
aggravated  and  waa  closely  related  to  labor  troubles  in  the  adjacent 
copper  and  zinc  mines.  Aa  a  whole  the  citizenship  of  the  city  was 
intensely  patriotic,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  difficulty 
was  caused  chiefly  by  the  foreign  elemi>nt  and  radical  agitators.  In 
Chicago,  in  the  spring  of  1918,  during  the  trial  of  1121.  W.  W.  leaders, 
witnesses  testified  that  the  trouble  in  Butte  was  caused  by  I,  W.  W. 
agents  who,  by  the  use  of  force,  terrorized  the  15,fl00  miners  in  and 
about  that  city.  To  counteract  the  misinformation  spread  abroad  by 
these  men,  the  chairman  of  the  Butte  City  board  selected  59  leading 
business  and  professional  men  and  assigned  to  each  a  list  of  delin- 
quents. For  a  week  these  .50  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens  spent  their 
time,  day  and  night,  hunting  up  the  men  on  their  lists  and  explaining 
to  them  thoroughly  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  selective  service 
law. 

North  Carolina:  In  North  Carolina  a  condition  of  grave  danger  to 
the  effective  administration  of  the  draft  developed  among  the  moun- 
taineers of  Mitchell  and  Ashe  Counties  in  the  summer  of  1917. 
Through  ignorance,  many  of  the  young  men  failed  to  register;  others 
who  had  registered  refused  to  answer  the  call  to  the  colors.  High  up 
on  the  mountains  they  hid  in  caves  or  wore  concealed  in  the  homes  of 
relatives.  Every  trail  was  guarded,  and  the  approach  of  the  sheriffrt 
was  signaled  back  along  the  trails,  so  that  every  attempt  to  capture 
them  failed,  in  Mitchell  County  there  were  also  hidden  in  the 
mountains  a  number  of  deserters — drafted  men  who  had  been  given 
furloiighs  from  their  camps  and  who  had  overstayed  their  leaves. 
The  local  authorities  planned  a  roundup,  by  a  great  armed  posse, 
that  would  encircle  the  mountains  so  that  every  cave  and  trail  would 
be  combed  thorouphly. 

It  was  never  necessary,  however,  to  put  the  plan  into  execution, 
for  about  that  time  a  special  agent  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  who 
was  assigned  to  the  case,  rode  alone  up  to  Tar  Heel  Mountain.  The 
rest  of  the  story  is  liest  told  by  a  journalist  (Robert  W.  Hobba),  who 
afterwards  chi'onicJed  the  results: 

Way  bark  in  the  hills  of  Carolina,  whero  runs  undiluted  the  lilood  of  the  early 
English  settlers,  old  Tar  Heel  Mountain  reare  ite  wooded  fruBt.  Tar  Heel  is  loved  by 
every  ratolinian.  lu  name  ia  inwoven  in  the  hiatory  of  hie  St«l«.  Such  a  great 
figure  has  it  beeu,  that  the  EamiUor  State  name  of  the  ('nmlinian  ia  "Tar  Heel,"  asia 
the  Indiana  "nooaier"  and  the  WiBconain  "Badger." 

The  people  of  Tar  Heel  read  no  newspapers  and  have  few  echoola.  They  know 
J/a/ff  of  the  war.  and  iinderataiid  nothin_B  cf  the  necesHity  of  "  nuking  the  world  sale 
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for  democracy."  Many  of  their  men  are  ntill  votingfor  Andrew  JackBon  for  President, 
They  have  eeen  telephone  wires  and  a  few  have  ridden  on  traina,  but  to  moet  oE  them 
the  fael«8t  means  of  communicntion  ia  horBeback.  when  the  woman  Btill  ridee  on  a 
jnlUon  behind  her  man;  and  the  movement  of  freight  ie  by  oxen,  yoked  aix  cmd  ei^ht 
to  a  roi^  wooden  cart,  "seed"  and  "hawed"  over  the  narrow  corduroy  roads  by 
walkiiig  drivers  brandishing  long  goada.  Their  language  in  a  comiptioD  from  the  old 
Elizabethan  English;  and  to  most  of  them  the  "oiitlander"  ia  a  "revenuer,"  or  at 
lesflt  an  object  of  HiiBpidon, 

Into  this  land  came  the  droit,  and  with  the  draft  came  resentment  that  they  Bhould 
be  taken  from  their  homes  lo  fight  on  alien  soil.  Many  reftised  to  register;  otliora 
failed  to  reapoiid  when  called  lo  the  colore;  and  it  was  only  by  the  moet  diplomatic 
use  of  the  mounlaiii  clan  leaders  that  the  Government  hero  was  enabled  to  makr;  a 
showing  in  the  National  Army.  Wonderful  fighting  men  they  were,  reared  from  the 
cradle  to  use  the  rifle  and  knife;  wonderful  material  for  nuders  in  No  Man's  I^nd. 
when  taught  the  eeif-reetraint  of  discipline,  but  eiiapicioua  and  resentful.  The 
mountain  and  its  people  were  a  problem  to  the  draft  boards. 

Gradually  the  men  were  won  in,  until  but  I)  were  left  who  had  refused  to  report  to 
the  draft  boards.  Hiding  with  these  far  out  in  the  caves  of  the  mountain,  or  concealed 
in  the  homes  of  their  mountain  kin,  were  13  deeertera,  who  hod  been  called  in  the 
draft  and  sent  to  camp,  whence  they  had  fled. 

The  reward  offered  by  the  Government  for  desertera  and  the  pride  of  the  law  officera 
Stirred  them  to  every  effort  at  captures.  But  as  they  rode  the  mountain  traile,  their 
approach  was^gnaled  by  thehootiogof  aaowlor  thecall  of  the  dove,  closely  imitated 
by  the  mountain  eentin els.  Every  tmil  was  guarded.  There  was  no  way  of  approach 
so  that  the  fugitives  could  be  taken  by  surprise.  And  when  the  aheriff'a  posse  too 
cloeely  preeeod  the  fugitives,  the  whining  of  a  bullet  across  the  road  in  some  dark  patch 
of  trail  was  warning  that  it  was  not  wel!  to  push  farther  along  that  path.  The  mountain 
was  made  for  ambuscades,  and  its  people  knew  every  art  of  guerilla  warfare.  Posse, 
after  pusse  came  back  empty  banded.  The  mountain  boasted  that  it  held  its  own, 
and  about  the  sheriff's  office  in  the  courthouse  at  BaketHviUe  gloom  fought  with 
tobacco  smoke  for  the  air.  Local  authoritiee,  desperate,  planned  a  huge  roundup, 
an  encircling  movement  of  a  grand  armeij  (Kieee  on  the  mountain,  to  comb  its  trails 
and  secret  places  until  it  had  jielded  up  its  all.  The  sheriff  know  this  meant  a  battle 
in  which  all  the  mountain  men,  armed  and  in  ambush  in  the  fastness  thev  knew  so 
well,  would  take  bloody  toll  of  the  invaders. 

Then  came  Handy.  The  attack  was  called  off.  Alone  and  unarmed  he  rode  into 
o  speed  the  story  of  the  war  and  its  loesons  of  patriotism.  lie  met  the 
a  and  their  women,  always  sending  messages  of  patriotism  and  service 
to  the  outlaws.  JJono  of  these  did  he  ever  see.  But  at  limes  he  felt  certain  that  they 
were  under  the  same  roof  with  him,  and  that  from  behind  half  opened  dcxirs  and  rude 
lofts  their  aharp  ears  gathered  each  word  he  left  as  messages  for  them.  The  deeertera 
began  lo  talk  among  themselves  and  with  the  draft  evaders,  and  their  friends  bore 
mid  to  Handy, 

He  issued  passes  reading: 
"To  alt  ulIicerB  of  the  United  Stales  and  the  Sheriff  and  his  deputies,  and  all  cjtizeus 

of  Mitchell  County,  greeting: 

'■  You  are  directed  not  to  arrest  Bill  L.  Greene,  and  lo  allow  him  perfect  freedom  to 
n>me  and  go  as  he  pleases  till  noon.  June  9,  1918." 

Passesforall  the22  weresenloutinto  the  mountain  by  trusted  friends  of  the  outlaws, 
and  tliey  were  told  to  report  at  the  courthouse  in  Bake,rsville.  Saturday  afternoon, 
June  S,  at  4  o'clock. 

It  was  just  on  the  hour  appointed  that  Handy  walked  into  the  courthouse.  He 
found  tliere  grouped  to  meet  him,  in  the  jury  box  of  the  district  court  room,  the  9 
draft  delint]uents,  while  across  the  room,  in  tatterdennalion  costumes  of  Army  clutUe* 
ain  homespun,  were  the  13  desertera  hota  ttie  Knu-j .   "^Visj  ^-««««& 
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sullenly  at  him,  for  already,  smce  tliQirturiviLliD  t«WD,  their  inindH  had  been  polaoned 
by  the  tale  that  he  had  lured  them  into  the  hands  of  the  law  t<i  arrest  Ihem  and  cany 
theni  1^  camp  in  chfiins- 

Lilting  his  rigbt-hand,  palm  forward,  in  the  mountain  gesture  oJ  peace,  he  addressed 
them:  "Boye,  if  you  believe  that  story,  there  is  the  door.     Any  of  you  who  beli 
get  out;  and  1  promise  you  24  hours  to  hide  yourselves  before  any  pursuit  startA. 
Those  who  stay  I  keep  my  word  to,  and  those  who  go  1  pledge  that : 
they  will  be  hunted  down,  if  it  takea  yeajs," 

There  wae  a  round  of  hearty  cheers,  and  all  22  broke  fur  Handy  to  shake  his  hand, 
the  binding  of  their  bargain.  Handy  gave  them  leave  Ui  do  as  they  might  wish  until 
10.30  the  next  morning,  when  they  were  to  report. 

All  were  ready  at  the  hour,  and  the  occasion  was  celebrated  by  a  parade  through 
the  city's  streeta.  Leading,  came  the  sherilT  onhoreeback,  carrying  the  United  !^tatM 
flag.  Then  oame  Handy  and  John  McTlee,  chairman  of  the  local  board,  in  a  low- 
necked  hack;  then  marched  the  deeen«rs,  [ollowed  by  60  men,  women,  and  cliildren 
from  the  mountain,  their  friends  and  kin.  Out  past  tlie  \-illage  tliey  marched,  3) 
milee  to  the  neareot  railroad  station,  Toacaue,  where  they  entratue<l  for  Spartanburg. 
The  draft  evaders  in  the  meanwhile  were  left  in  Bakersville,  to  return  Ui  tlieir  hiimes 
and  go  through  the  regular  selective  service  channels  for  induction  into  the  Army. 

When  the  deeerlers  arrived  at  Camp  Sevier,  Handy  redeemed  every  pledge  he  had 
made,  backed  up  the  pleas  of  tIcBee,  and  the  men  were  sent  to  join  their  commands, 
which  ha<l  preceded  them  on  the  way  to  Prance.  Before  they  told  Handy  good-by 
each  man  iusisted  on  reimbursing  the  Government  agent  for  the  car  fore  from  Tar 
Heel  MountiuD  bock  to  camp.  They  had  not  understood  the  war;  but  now  they  did, 
and  they  wanted  to  start  with  a  clean  slate. 

In  Aahe  County  a  similar  method  of  inducing  the  delinquents  to 
surrender  was  employed.  The  governor  of  the  State  rode  through 
the  county,  addressing  the  people  of  the  mountains,  firing  their 
patriotism,  and  promising  that  the  draft  olhcials  would  intercede  for 
the  men  if  they  surrendered.  Here,  too,  the  method  was  offoctive; 
nearly  every  delinquent  came  down  from  the  mountains  and  was  sent 
to  camp. 

Other  regions:  Forcible  resistance  to  the  draft,  but  in  negligible 
degree,  was  encountered  also  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  notably 
in  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  Virgmia,  and  West  Virginia,  and  among 
the  Indians  in  Utah,  Arizona,  and  other  Western  Staton.  In  Arkansas 
small  bands  of  resistors  hid  iu  the  woods  and  several  persons  were 
killed  when  officers  attacked  them.  An  incipient  rebellion  among 
the  Creek  Indians  in  Utah  was  put  down  without  bloodshed  by  a 
company  of  troops  from  Fort  Douglas. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  practically  all  of  the  opposition  to 
the  draft  was  directly  traceable  to  the  activities  of  radicals,  whose 
fantastic  dreams  enchanted  and  seduced  the  ignorant  and  artless  folk 
who  came  under  their  influence;  while  in  the  mountain  regions  the 
trouble  seemed  to  bo  due  principally  to  the  ignorance  and  native  sus- 
picion of  the  mountaineers  who  could  not  at  first  comprehend  thepm-- 
pose  of  the  draft. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
QTTOTA  BASIS  AlTD  STATE  QUOTAS. 

1,  Quotas  from.  September  to  December,  1917. — For  the  purpose  of 
!  describing  the  quota  system  for  the  year  1918,  it  is  ue<.-essary  first  to 
review  the  quota  situation  for  the  year  1917. 

The  selective  service  act,  aft*r  empowering  the  President  to  raise 
by  draft  certain  military  forces  enumerated  in  the  act,  provides: 

Skc.  2.  *  "  •  Such  draft  •  •  •  ahall  lake  place  and  be  maintained  under 
such  regulatioQfi  as  the  President  may  prescribe  not  inconsistent  with  the  I«mi8  of 
this  act.  QuoUfl  tor  the  aeveral  Slates,  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
mibdivisioiis  thereof,  ebail  be  determined  in  proportioD  to  the  population  thereof, 
ADd  credit  shall  he  given  (o  any  State,  Territory,  district,  or  subdivision  thereof,  for 
the  number  of  men  who  were  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  Slates  as  membera 
of  the  National  Guard  on  April  firet,  ninctoen  hundred  and  seventeen,  or  who  have 
nnce  eaid  date  entered  the  military  service  of  the  United  8tat«Ei  from  any  mich  State, 
Territory,  district,  or  subdivifdon.  either  as  members  of  the  Regular  Army  or  the 
National  Guard.    *    <•    * 

Sec.  a.  *  *  *  Notwithstanding  "  ■•  »  eiemptionB  •  •  •  each  State, 
Territory,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  required  te  supply  its  quota  in  the 
porportion  that  its  population  bcare  to  the  total  populatiou  of  the  United  States. 

The  apportionment  of  quotas  and  credits  (as  fully  explained  in  my 
first  report)  was  determined  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  gov- 
erning the  apportionment  of  quotas  and  credit«  prescribed  by  the 
President  on  July  5,  1917,  by  virtue  of  authority  vested  in  him  by  the 
terms  of  the  selective  service  act  (First  Report  of  the  Provost  Marshal 
General,  1917,  p.  15).  For  the  purpose  of  apportioning  quota»  to 
the  States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  there  was 
Bdded  to  the  total  number  of  men  687,000,  to  be  raised  by  the  first 
draft  under  the  selective  service  act,  the  further  number  of  465,985, 
by  way  of  credits,  thus  composed:  (a)  164,29*2  men  who  were  in  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States  as  members  of  the  National 
Guard  on  April  1,  1917;  Qt)  183,719  men  who  entered  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States  as  members  of  the  National  Guard  during 
the  period  from  Api-il  2  to  June  30,  1917,  both  dates  inclusive;  and 
(c)  117,974  men  who  entered  the  military  service  of  the  United  States 
aa  members  of  the  Regular  Army  during  the  period  from  April  2  to 
June  30, 1917,  both  dates  inclusive.  These  four  items  made  1,152,985 
in  all.  This  levy  was  distributed  among  the  several  States  in  the 
ratio  which  the  pojjulation  of  the  respective  States  liore  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Nation.  The  quotas  under  the  first  levy  are  set  forth  in 
Quota  Sheet  No.  1,  AppendLx  Table  7S-A. 
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Prior  to  December  31,  1917,  there  had  been  mducted,  on  this  levy 
of  687,000,  a  total  of  516,212  men;  these  men  being  called  as  follows, 
by  months: 

September... 296,678 

October 163,493 

November 35, 721 

December 20, 320 

2.  Quotas  from  January  1, 191 8,  to  date  of  JiUing  first  levy  of  687,000. 
— On  January  1,  1918,  there  was  left  uncalled,  of  the  first  levy  of 
687,000  men,  a  total  of  170,788.  This  balance  sufficed  to  cover  the 
requisitions  for  the  ensuing  months,  which  were  as  follows : 

Jantiary 23, 288 

February 83,  779 

On  requisition  during  the  month  of  March  all  States  completed 
their  quotas  of  white  men  under  the  first  levy.  But  the  military 
program  required  additional  white  men.  The  proced^e  governing 
the  calling  of  these  men  in  excess  of  the  first  levy  of  687,000  is  here- 
after described. 

The  last  of  the  colored  men  remaining  in  the  first  quotas  were 
called  during  the  months  of  April  and  May.  The  delay  in  using  these 
men  was  due  to  the  inability  of  the  Army  to  absorb  into  its  organiza- 
tion the  number  of  colored  men  available  in  the  quota  contingents, 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  southern  negroes  from  States  not  having 
cantonments  could  not  be  sent  North  during  the  severe  cold  weather. 

In  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Porto  Rico,  physical  difficulties 
were  encountered,  which  postponed  the  mobilization  of  the  quotas 
from  these  Territories.  The  last  of  its  quota  imder  the  first  levy  in 
Alaska  was  furnished  on  June  30,  1918,  and  in  Porto  Rico  on  June 
20,  1918.  Hawaii,  having  an  excess  of  enlistments,  had  no  net 
quota  for  the  first  levy. 

Quota  Sheet  No.  1 ,  Appendix  Table  78-A,  shows  the  quotas  of 
each  State  under  the  first  levy  of  687,000,  the  numbers  furnished  by 
each  to  December  31,  1917,  and  the  date  when  the  remainder  was 
furnished  by  each. 

3.  Quotas  from  date  of  filling  first  levy  of  687,000  to  May  31,  1918. — 
Meanwhile  the  classification  method  had  been  adopted;  and  on 
January  15,  1918,  a  joint  resolution  was  introduced  in  Congress 
authorizing  the  President  to  apportion  quotas,  not  by  population, 
but  by  classes  (as  already  set  forth  in  Chapters  III  and  IV),  and  omit- 
ting the  requirement  of  deducting  credits  for  enUstments.  The 
terms  of  the  resolution  (as  later  enacted)  were  as  follows: 

That  if  under  any  regulations  heretofore  or  hereafter  prescribed  by  the  President 
persons  registered  and  liable  for  military  service  under  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress approved  May  eighteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  entitled  "An  Act 
to  authorize  the  President  to  increase  temporarily  the  Military  Establishment  of  the 
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United  SlAtee,"  are  placed  in  claff^ee  for  iIip  purpose  of  cletenoining  their  relative 
liability  for  military  service,  no  proviHion  of  said  Act  shall  prevent  the  President 
from  palling  for  immediate  military  service  under  regulations  heretofore  or  bereafCtf 
preBcribed  by  the  Preeident  all  or  part  of  the  persons  in  any  class  or  clases  oxcept 
thoee  exempt  from  draft  under  the  pTovisDna  of  eaid  Act.  in  proportion  tu  the  total 
number  of  persons  placed  in  such  claae  w  clasBea  in  the  variouB  BubdivisionB  of  the 
States.  Territoriee,  and  the  Dialect  of  Columbia  designated  by  the  Frcaident  under 
the  terms  oF  aaid  Act;  or  from  calling  into  immediate  military  service  persona  claseed 
as  skilled  csperta  in  industry  or  agriculture,  however  claesified  or  wherever  residing. 

The  plan  of  apportioning  quotas  upon  the  number  of  men  m  Claaa  I 
was  the  necessary  corollary  of  the  classification  mothod.  If  it  had 
not  been  adopted,  we  should  have  witnessed  the  spectacle  of 
one  State  or  local  l>oard  furnishing  its  quota  from  Class  IV  while 
another  hoard  still  had  an  ample  Class  I.  This  same  result  would 
have  followed  tho  continuance  of  the  credit  system.  Moreover,  the 
equity  of  the  credit  system  was  contained  within  the  classification 
method  itself,  which  gave  credit  (or  men  who  voluntarily  enlisted  in 
the  military  or  naval  service;  for  it  placed  them  in  Class  V,  and  thus 
they  form  no  part  of  the  baais  on  which  the  (juotas  were  computed. 

Under  this  plan,  all  of  Class  1  all  over  the  United  States  wag  drawn 
upon  CO  incidentally  and  e-wlusively,  until  its  exhaustion,  and  Class  II 
was  not  invaded  except  on  special  calls  for  skilled  exports.  The 
classification  method  was  the  scientific,  equitable,  logical,  and  practi- 
cal method.  No  State  and  no  local  board,  so  long  as  it  had  on  its 
iiste  an  ample  supply  of  men  who  were  available  for  military  service 
could  be  heard  to  insist  that  another  State  or  another  local  board 
should  send  men  who  were  admittedly,  by  the  very  terras  of  the 
classification,  not  available  for  mihtary  service.  The  rule  of  popu- 
lation was  a  rule  of  bare  numerical  equality  regardless  of  merit  and 
fact.  The  Class  I  rule  was  a  rule  of  scientific  and  pohtical  soundness, 
which  regarded  this  Nation  in  war  as  one  Nation,  and  not  as  48 
independent  State.'t. 

Meanwhile  the  military  program  called  for  a  continuous  supply  of 
men  to  camps. 

Section  2  of  the  selective  service  act  provides  as  follows: 

Organization  of  the  forces  herein  provided  for,  except  the  Regular  Army  and 
divirioQB  authorized  in  the  seventh  part^raph  of  Section  ooe,  ahall,  as  far  as  the  inter- 
eeta  of  the  service  permit,  be  composed  of  men  who  come,  and  officers  t 
appointed  From,  the  same  Slate  or  locality. 

With  this  expression  of  Congress  in  mina,  the  calls  under  the 
next  requisitions  made  for  men  in  excess  of  the  first  levy,  687,000, 
were  placed  from  locahties  adjacent  to  the  camp.  The  United 
States  had  previously  been  divided  into  16  regional  divisions,  each 
of  which  was  contributory  to  a  mobilization  camp. 

The  first  call  was  based  on  population,  pursuant  to  the  original  ' 
method  under  the  act  of  May  18,  1917.     No  credits  for  enlistments 
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were  ctimputed;  first,  because  the  data  were  uot  available  in  the 
emergency,  and  secondly,  because  the  impending  adoption  by  Con- 
gress of  the  new  proposed  method  would  replace  the  credit  system 
by  another  and  simpler  method  of  credits  for  enlistments.  This  call, 
based  on  population,  and  taken  from  the  territory  contributory  to 
the  several  mobilization  camps,  produced  unlevel  percentages  of 
men  furnished  in  proportion  to  the  population,  running  from  1  per 
cait  to  9  per  c«nt  of  the  first  gross  quota  of  the  respective  States. 

During  the  months  of  March  and  April,  therefore,  jiopulation 
without  credits  was  used  as  a  basis.  In  the  latter  part  of  April, 
inasmuch  as  the  new  proposed  method  was  not  yot  enacted,  a  state- 
ment  of  credits  for  enlistments  was  secured  from  The  Adjutant 
General  of  tho  Army,  and  these  credits  were  immediately  applied 
to  tho  May  quotas;  so  that  the  entire  levy  1o  date  in  excess  of  the 
first  draft  of  687,000  was  equalized  on  the  original  basis  of  population 
with  credits  for  enlistments.  A  quota  sheet  was  pubhshed,  dated 
May  1,  1918  (quota  sheet  No.  2,  Appendix  Table  78-B).  This  quota 
sheet  provided  for  a  not  levy  of  554,543  men.  Tho  credit?  applied 
totaled  481,503,  which  represented  enlistments  in  the  Regular  Army, 
National  Guard,  and  Enlisted  Reserve  from  July  1,  1917,  to  March 
31,  1918.  The  men  produced  by  this  levy  were  all  entraine"!  prior 
to  May  31,  1918,  with  the  exception  of  Alaska's  quota  of  542  men, 
Hawaii's  quota  of  71  men,  and  Porto  Rico's  quota  of  12,007  mon; 
these  balances  were  carried  forward  into  quota  sheet  No.  :i,  hereafter 
described. 

It  will  be  noted  that  quota  sheet  No.  2  chaises  Arizona  with  2,016 
men.  This  State,  however,  did  not  have  that  number  of  men  in 
Class  I;  and  in  view  of  the  pledges  of  this  office,  that  Ciaj^s  II  would 
not  be  invaded,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  pending  quota  legisla- 
tion was  proposed  to  be  retroactive,  Arizona's  quota  was  reduced  to 
1,784,  or  the  actual  number  of  men  available  in  Class  I  in  that  State. 
Subsequent  to  compiling  and  promulgating  this  second  quota  sheet, 
an  emei^ency  requisition  was  received  in  this  ofiice  for  50,000  men 
for  delivery  in  seven  days;  the  dehvory  on  schedule  time  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  This  number  was  in  excess  of  the  number  con- 
tained in  the  second  quota  sheet;  the  men  thus  called  were  included 
in  the  third  quota  sheet  hereafter  explained ;  thou*  entrainment  took 
place  between  May  20,  1918,  and  June  1,  1918. 

4.  Quotas  from  June  1, 1918,  to  September  1,  1918. — Tlie  joint  retio- 
lution  of  Congress,  above  quoted,  was  approved  May  !6,  1918.  It 
provided  for  the  apportioning  of  State  quotas  upon  the  basis  of  Class  I 
registrants. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution,  tho  quota  basis  was  on  June  1, 
1918,  formally  changed  from  that  of  population  to  that  of  the  relative 
size  of  Cla.ss  I  in  the  respective  States. 


Method  of  determining  quotas  for  military  service;  That  in  the  determination  of 
quotas  for  the  several  Stales,  Territories,  and  Iho  District  of  Columbia,  or  Bubdivifliona 
thereof,  to  be  raised  for  military  service  under  the  terms  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
auUiuriEe  the  President  M  increase  temporarily  the  Military  Establishment  of  the 
United  Rtatc«,"  approved  May  eighteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  the 
provisioDs  of  the  joint  resolutions  approved  Jfay  sixteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighteen,  providing  for  the  calling  into  military  service  of  certain  classea  of  peraonB 
re^stered  and  liable  for  military  service  under  the  said  act  shall  apply  to  any  or  all 
forces  heretofore  or  hereafter  raised  under  the  provisions  of  said  act  for  any  Stal«,  Toni- 
tiry,  District,  or  subdivision  thereof,  from  and  after  the  time  when  such  State,  Terri- 
tory, DLstrict,  or  subdivision  thereof  has  completed  or  completes  iU  quota  of  furcM 
called  and  furnished  under  the  President's  proclamation  dated  July  twelfth,  nineteen 
hundred  and 


This  act  made  the  apportionment  on  the  Class  I  basis  retroactive 
U>  the  time  of  completion  hy  eaoh  State  of  the  first  levy  of  687,000 
men.  Quota  sheet  No.  2  was  therefore  cancelleil;  and  quota  sheet 
No.  3  (Appendix  Table  78-C)  was'prepared  on  the  Class  I  basis  as  it 
stood  on  June  1,  1918.  This  quota  sheet  No.  3  included  in  Class  I  all 
men  then  remaining  classified  in.  Class  I  and  all  Class  I  men  already 
inducted  since  the  filling  of  the  first  levy  of  687,000  men.  Each  sub- 
sequent quota  sheet  cancelled  the  preceding  sheet  in  the  same  manner, 
reverting  back  always,  for  each  State,  to  the  date  of  completing  its 
quota  under  the  first  levy  of  687,000  men.  This  was  accomplished 
by  adding  the  men  remaining  in  Class  I  on  June  1,  1918,  or  on  each 
succeeding  date,  to  the  number  previously  inducted,  thus  securing  a 
complete  Class  I  basis. 

The  credits  shown  in  column  6-b  of  quota  sheets  Nos.  3,  4,  and  6 
represent  the  number  of  men  inducted  and  called  for  induction  sub- 
sequent to  the  filling  of  the  first  levy  of  687,000  men  and  prior  to  the 
date  of  promulgating  each  quota  sheet.  The  credits  do  not  quite 
equal  the  sum  of  column  3  (number  inducted  and  called  for  induction 
since  the  date  of  completing  quota  on  first  levj'}  and  column  4 
(voLimtary  and  individual  inductions)  for  the  reason  that  a  few 
additional  calls  were  made  between  the  date  of  obtaining  the  reported 
strength  of  Class  I  from  the  respective  States  and  the  date  of  deter- 
mining the  quotas,  and  the  sum  of  these  calls  had  to  be  added  to  the 
sum  of  columns  3  and  4. 

Up  t<j  the  period  in  question,  enhstment  in  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  was  open  to  Class  I  registrants.  Lai^o  numbers  monthly  were 
thus  enlisting.  As  more  fully  explained  in  Chapter  VII,  the  effect 
of  these  eulbtnients  upon  the  computations  for  calls  under  the  draft 
was  serious.  They  made  it  impossible  to  regard  100  per  cent  of  Clasa 
I  as  the  quota  basis;  for  this  would  have  rasultcd  in  certain  States 
not  having  a  sufli<'ient  number  remaining  in  Class  I  to  fill  their 
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quotas.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to  reduce  this  percentage  to 
a  safe  estimate;  and  80  per  cent  of  Class  I  was  therefore  fixed  upon 
as  the  quota  basis.  Careful  computations  had  disclosed  that  such  a 
percentage  would  produce  a  sufi&cient  nimoiber  of  men  to  fill  the  then 
known  requisitions,  until  such  time  as  the  new  class  of  21-year-old 
men  would  become  available.  Colimoin  6-a  therefore  shows  the 
quotas  computed  as  80  per  cent  of  the  quota  basis. 

The  net  current  quotas  shown  in  column  6-c  of  quota  sheet  No.  3 
therefore  sufficed  to  fill  the  calls  for  the  month  of  June  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  month  of  July.  It  had  originally  been  expected  that 
ihe  new  quotas  therein  provided  for  would  be  able  to  take  care  of 
the  July  calls.  An  accelerated  program  was  adopted  by  the  War 
Department,  however,  and  the  inductions  thus  required  exceeded 
by  some  80,000  men  the  total  of  the  80  per  cent  quotas.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  was  an  ample  reservoir  in  Class  I  to  fill  the  July 
calls,  the  percentage  figures  for  net  quotas,  calculated  as  80  per  cent 
of  the  quota  basis,  was  increased  to  89  per  cent. 

At  this  point,  attention  is  directed  to  the  variant  elements  affecting 
the  interim  computations  of  quotas  based  on  Class  I.  Such  an 
accounting  was  of  course  contingent  upon  the  total  registration, 
which  was  a  constantly  shifting  mass  of  over  10,000,000.  Registrants 
were  constantly  being  reclassified  in  and  out  of  Class  I;  deaths 
occurred;  sickness  was  encountered;  men  were  needed  to  replace 
rejections  at  camp;  errors  in  telegraphic  reports  were  found  as  well  as 
occasional  errors  of  computation  by  local  boards  and  State  head- 
quarters. Until  enlistments  were  suspended,  on  July  23,  1918,  the 
rapidly  fluctuating  amount  of  enlistments  figured  largely  in  disturbing 
the  accuracy  of  reports  of  effectives  in  Class  I;  thousands  of  men 
were  enlisting  daily;  and  a  Class  I  report  which  was  current  one  day 
was  unreliable  on  the  next.  If  this  shifting  had  been  uniform  for  all 
months  and  throughout  the  coimtry,  the  problem  would  have  been  a 
simple  one;  but  it  was  localized  and  sporadic.  On  July  20,  1918,  a 
Class  I  report  was  called  for,  to  be  dated  as  of  August  1 ,  1918.  But 
at  this  time  the  registration  of  Jime  5,  1918,  had  not  been  classified 
entirely  and  physically  examined ;  a  rectification  of  the  classification 
of  the  June  5,  1917,  registration  was  in  progress;  entrainments  were 
being  made  daily,  a  total  of  401,147  men  being  called  in  July.  Thus 
the  July  20,  1918,  Class  I  report  was  of  value  for  provisional  purposes 
only. 

The  situation  received  relief  when,  on  July  23,  1918,  a  War  Depart- 
ment order  issued  prohibiting  releases  from  Class  I  for  enlistment  in 
the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  This  order  helped  to  stabilize  the 
computation  of  the  Class  I  quota  basis.  The  general  bearing  of  this 
order  suspending  enlistments  is  more  fully  described  in  Chapter  VII. 
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The  military  program,  however,  now  became  so  extensive  that  all 
Class  I  men  of  the  first  two  registrations  would  be  needed,  and  it  was 
certain  that  all  of  Class  I  would  be  soon  called.  Hence  no  further 
percentage  margin  for  safety  was  required.  This  same  order  there- 
fore provided  that  100  per  cent  of  Class  I  should  constitute  the  quotas 
for  the  respective  States.  As  soon  as  men  were  reported  available  in 
Class  I  they  were  called,  and  all  remaining  men  known  to  be  in  Class  I 
were  called  during  the  month  of  August. 

5.  Quotas  in  September, — On  August  15,  1918,  a  Class  I  report  was 
called  for  as  of  September  1,  and  quota  sheet  No.  4  (Appendix 
Table  78-D)  was  prepared.  Calls  for  September  were  levied  on  this 
basis.  By  this  time  the  registration  of  Jime  5,1918,  had  been  entirely 
classified,  and  the  rectification  of  the  classification  of  the  June  5, 
1917,  registration  had  been  nearly  accomplished. 

6.  Quotas  in  October. — On  August  24,  1918,  a  registration  was  held 
of  men  who  had  become  21  years  of  age  since  Jime  5,  1918.  It 
therefore  became  necessary  to  call  for  another  Class  I  report  as  of 
October  1,  1918.  From  this  report  was  compiled  a  quota  sheet  as  of 
October  1  (quota  sheet  No.  5,  Appendix  Table  78-E).  The  net 
quotas  represented,  58,133  men,  were  required,  under  the  statute,  to 
be  completely  called  in  each  State  before  any  State  was  required  to 
furnish  men  from  the  registration  of  September  12,  1918.  The 
latter  group  would  thus  form  the  basis  for  a  new  computation  of 
quotas. 

7.  Quotas  in  November, — ^There  remained  on  November  1,  1918,  in 
the  levy  of  October  1,  58,133  Class  I  registrants  not  inducted;  but 
these  men  were  all  under  call.  The  additional  November  calls 
described  in  Chapter  VIII  were  made  on  a  provisional  computation 
based  on  12  per  cent  of  the  registration  of  September  12, 1918.  These 
calls  were  levied  on  the  new  group  of  ages  19  to  36;  but  they  were 
canceled  by  the  President's  order  of  November  11,  issued  upon  the 
signing  of  the  armistice. 

8.  Calls  from  Alaslcaj  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico,  subsequent  to  the  first 
levy  of687fi00, — Alaska,  after  filling  its  quota  on  the  first  levy,  had 
1,420  men  in  Class  I ;  these  men  were  all  called. 

Hawaii  had  no  net  quota  on  the  first  levy;  but  its  Class  I  contained 
5,420  men,  and  these  were  all  called. 

Porto  Rico  was  called  upon  to  furnish  2,900  men  in  excess  of  its 
first  net  quota;  but  complications  of  transport  service  and  other 
physical  obstacles  delayed  the  calling  of  additional  men  from  Porto 
Rico. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
IVDTTGTIOir  AST)  IlTGREMEirTS  RAISED  BT  SELECTIVE  DRAFT. 

1.  Enlistment  and  induction,  distinguished, — Enlistment  and  induc- 
tion are  two  modes  of  entering  military  service.  They  differ  in 
respect  to  the  governmental  agencies  which  control  such  entrance. 
Other  modes  of  entrance  to  the  Army  are  by  commission  as  an 
officer  and  by  appointment  as  an  Army  field  clerk ;  these  two  modes 
are  under  the  direction  of  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army. 

Enlistment  in  the  Army  is  also  under  direction  of  The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army,  and  is  accomplished  on  the  terms  prescribed  by  statute, 
by  Army  Regulations,  and  by  General  Orders.  It  is  always  volun- 
tary— that  is,  upon  application  by  the  person  desiring  enlistment — 
though,  for  a  given  time,  enlistment  for  one  or  more  branches  of  the 
Army  may  be  limited  or  suspended  by  the  War  Department. 

Induction  is  under  direction  of  the  Provost  Marshal  Greneral,  and 
was  accomplished  on  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  selective  service 
act  and  the  regulations  issued  thereunder.  It  might  be  either  volun- 
tary— ^that  is,  upon  application  by  the  person  desiring  induction — or 
involuntary;  that  is,  upon  order  from  selective  service  officials,  pur- 
suant to  instructions  from  the  Provost  Marshal  General. 

A  person  subject  to  registration  under  the  selective  service  act 
might  enter  military  service  either  by  induction  or  by  enlistment  (so 
far  as  not  forbidden  by  express  rule) ;  but  a  person  not  subject  to  the 
act  could  not  enter  by  induction. 

The  foregoing  contrasts  and  likenesses  should  be  kept  in  mind  in 
considering  the  sequence  of  events  and  the  changes  of  rule,  as  the 
raising  of  the  Army  proceeded. 

2.  Time  of  induction. — ^The  act  of  enlistment  and  the  act  of  induc- 
tion each  mark  the  point  of  time  when  the  person  enters  military 
service,  i.  e.,  passes  from  the  civilian  to  the  military  status.  Upon 
this  change  of  status  follows  automatically  a  number  of  important 
consequences.  Whether  the  person  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
military  courts;  whether  he  has  ceased  to  be  subject  to  orders  issued 
by  the  Provost  Marshal  General  under  the  selective  service  act,  and 
is  thereafter  subject  to  orders  issued  by  The  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Army;  whether  he  is  guilty  of  desertion  in  failing  to  appear  for  duty; 
whether  he  is  entitled  to  pay  and  allowances,  or  to  the  benefits  of 
war-risk  insurance,  or  is  subject  to  the  obligation  of  making  a  family 
allotment — these  and  other  questions  depend  more  or  less  upon  the 
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determinatioQ  of  time  of  entrance  into  service  by  enlistment  or  by 
induction. 

The  fw:t  of  enliatraent  is  effected  by  the  proper  officer's  acceptance 
of  the  apj)iieant  and  by  the  applicant's  taking  the  oath  of  enlistment. 

Under  the  selective  service  act,  no  oath  was  provided  for  entrance 
into  service  by  the  selective  draft.  Hence,  the  point  of  time  could 
not  be  determined  by  any  act  of  taking  the  oath.  But  it  was  early 
held,  in  the  administration  of  the  act,  that  the  decisive  point  of  time 
was  the  time  duly  set  by  the  local  boai'd  (or  the  State  adjutant  gen- 
eral) for  the  registrant  to  report  to  the  board  for  military  duty, 
preliminary  to  entrainment  for  camp.  The  original  regulation  of 
August  S,  1917,  read  (P.  M.  G.  O.  Form  31,  Mobilization  Regulations, 
Sec.  5): 

From  the  time  aptcififdfor  reporting  to  the  local  board  lor  military  duty,  each  man 
in  respect  of  whom  notice  to  report  has  been  posted  or  mailed  ihall  be  in  the  miliiarjf 
trrviee  of  the  United  Stales. 

The  later  editions  of  the  regulations  (S.  S,  R.  2d  ed.,  sees.  133, 
159-D)  made  only  minor  changes  of  phraseology  in  this  rule. 

The  question  of  principle  involved  was  a  novel  one;  but  the  solu- 
tion thus  early  adopted  by  this  office  was  a  logical  consequence  of 
the  second  article  of  war,  and  it  was  fully  and  consistently  con- 
firmed by  the  opinions  of  the  Federal  courts  (Franko  v.  Murray, 
C.  C.  A.,  248  Fed.,  865)  and  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Army  (Opinions  of  Mar.  6,  1918;  Mar.  26,  1918;  May  1,  1918;  July 
5,  iai8;  July  29,  1918;  printed  in  full  in  "Source  Book  of  Military 
Law  and  War-Time  Legislation'.") 

At  the  day  and  hour  specified  for  reporting  for  duty,  the  local 
board  formed  the  men  in  aingle  rank,  called  the  roll,  appointed  the 
party  leader  and  the  squad  leaders,  and  road  a  short  address,  in- 
structing thorn  in  the  preparations  to  be  made,  and  declaring  them 
to  be  now  "in  the  mibtary  service  of  the  United  States."  This  waa 
the  moment  of  induction.  They  were  then  dismissed  until  the 
second  roll  call,  prior  to  entrainment. 

That  the  crucial  moment  of  induction  often  marked  the  transit 
tion  from  civil  to  military  status  in  more  than  a  merely  technical 
sense,  can  he  gathered  from  the  following  incidents: 

A  colored  boy  woa  called  for  service.  When  be  appeared  at  beaiiquarlerB  he  had 
a  bottle  of  liniment  in  each  pocket  and  wae  leaning  heavily  on  a  s1«ut  cane.  The  n^ 
waa  called  and  he  hobbled  iip  to  his  plaj^  in  line,  complaining  of  his  "rheumatica." 
The  contingent  waa  taken  out  for  its  preliminary  drill  and  inEtructiona.  Willie  lagged 
behind  his  squad.  When  the  company  returned  for  entrainment  Willie  whs  acting 
aa  right  guide,  with  the  liearing  of  a  real  soldier.  While  al  drill  he  had  thrown  away 
his  cane,  liealroyed  hia  liniment  botllefl,  and  "caught  the  spirit." 

One  contingent  of  some  50  boys  waa  about  to  be  sent  to  camp  and  the  leader  waa 

designated  by  the  board  chairman.     One  of  the  soldiera  objected,  claiming  that  they 

should  have  the  right  to  elect  ibeir  own  leader.     He  was  told  that  the  regulation  pro- 
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vided  how  the  leaders  should  be  selected,  and  that  this  was  his  first  taste  of  Army  life, 
in  that  he  would  have  to  obey  orders.  He  still  insisted  that  this  was  not  democratic, 
and  that  they  should  have  a  right  to  select  their  own  leaders.  He  was ,  of  course ,  given 
to  understand  that  there  was  no  appeal  in  this  case,  and  that  he  must  submit  to  the 
regulations,  and  he  was  warned  to  be  on  his  good  behavior  until  he  arrived  at  camp, 
where  he  would  be  reported  by  the  leader  and  a  proper  reprimand  meted  out.  Before 
leaving  on  the  train  he  made  apologies  and  promised  to  be  good. 

3.  Total  inductions. — Induction  being  the  distinctive  moment 
which  marks  the  addition  of  a  new  unit  of  man-power  to  the  military 
forces,  we  may  now  notice  the  results  of  the  Selective  Service  process, 
in  terms  of  man-power  raised. 

The  total  number  of  registrants  inducted  and  accepted  at  camp  be- 
tween Septembers,  1917,  and  November  11, 1918,  was  2,810,296  (Table 
79).  Of  these  the  total  inducted  from  seloctives  of  the  first  and 
second  registrations  was  2,666,867  (Table  79). 

(a)  Ratio  of  inductions  to  registrants, — For  purposes  of  practical 
estimate  of  available  man  power  in  a  given  group  of  registrants  the 
ratio  of  inducted  men  to  registrants  becomes  important.  This  appears 
in  the  following  table,  covering  the  first  and  second  registrations,  of 
which  the  effective  Class  I  man-power  (with  the  exception  of  about 
6  per  cent,  as  noted  in  Chapter  IV,  par.  (IX),  had  been  virtually 
all  utilized  at  the  time  of  the  armistice: 

Table  78. — Inductions;  ratio  to  registrants. 


1 
2 


Inductions;  ratio  to  registrants. 


Total  renstrants  June  5,  1917,  to  Sept.  11,  1918,  first  and 
second  registrations 

Total  registrants  inducted  by  boards  (and  accepted  at 
camp)  Sept.  6,  1917,  to  Nov.  11, 1918 


Number. 


Per  cent 
of  regis- 
trants. 


10,  679,  814 
2,  666,  867 


100.00 
24.97 


(6)  Induction  totals  by  months, — The  numbers  of  inductions 
depended,  of  course,  entirely  on  the  requisitions  for  men,  issued 
to  the  Provost  Marshal  General  by  the  General  Staff  through  The 
Adjutant  General  of  the  Army.  The  method  of  calls  by  the 
Provost  Marshal  General,  directing  local  boards,  through  the  State 
executive,  to  effect  the  inductions,  is  described  in  Chapter  VIII 
(mobilization).  It  is  hero  material  to  note  that  the  first  inductions 
were  made  in  September,  1917,  and  that  they  proceeded,  in  quan- 
tities varying  from  month  to  month,  until  the  date  of  the  armistice. 
Table  79  shows  the  monthly  figures. 
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Table  79. — EnlUtmenU  and  induetiotu,  compared  by  monlht: 
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Before  comparing  the  results  of  induction  and  enlistment,  as  a 
source  of  man-power  for  the  Army,  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  effect 
of  enlistments  on  Class  I. 

4.  Effect  of  enHstmenia  on  Class  I. — At  the  outset  of  the  selective 
draft,  enhstmcnt,  as  a  door  for  entrance  to  the  Army  or  the  Navy, 
was  freely  open  to  persons  roistered  under  the  selective  service  act. 
By  the  new  regulations,  effective  December  15,  1917  (sec.  151),  a 
registrant  was  not  permitted  to  enJist  in  the  Army,  except  in  certain 
branches  (Sui^eon  General,  Engineers,  Signal,  Quartermaster) ;  but 
enlistment  in  the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Corps  was  permitted  to  all 
registrants  except  those  in  class  I  whose  order  number  brought  them 
within  the  current  quota  due  under  a  call.  On  July  27,  1918,  a 
presidential  direction  prohibited  f^u■ther  enlistments  of  Class  I  reg- 
istrants in  the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Corps,  and  also  prohibited  entries 
of  such  registrants  on  the  Emergency  Fleet  lists.  On  August  9, 
1918,  the  Secretary  of  War  announced  (Official -Bulletin,  Aug.  9) 
that  "  the  War  Department  to-day  has  suspended  further  volunteer- 
ing;" and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  August  9  made  a  similar 
announcement  for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  The  second  edition 
of  the  Selective  Service  Regulations  (Sept.  16,  1918)  embodied  tha 
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Such  was  the  development  of  the  successive  steps  above  taken,  in 
first  restricting  and  finally  suspending  and  closing  the  opportunity 
of  enlistment  to  registrants  subject  to  induction  under  the  selective 
service  sjrstem.  A  more  detailed  study  of  the  story  will  reveal 
interesting  conclusions  of  policy  for  the  historian  and  the  legislator. 

5.  Extension  of  induction  to  supply  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. — It  was 
of  course  a  logical  consequence  that,  upon  closing  one  of  the  doors  of 
entrance,  the  other  door  should  at  any  rate  be  kept  open.  In  other 
words,  if  enlistment  in  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  should  be  forbidden  for 
registrants  subject  to  selective  draft,  the  Navy  and  the  Marine. 
Corps  should  not  be  thus  deprived  of  opportunity  to  obtain  such  men, 
but  should  share  the  products  of  the  draft.  These  two  arms  of  the 
service  would  be  benefitted  as  before,  and  the  draft  sjrstem  would  be 
under  complete  control.  This  radical  step,  forming  an  important 
addition  to  the  scope  of  the  selective  service  act,  received  the  assent 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  but  required 
new  legislation.  Accordingly  Congress  provided,  in  the  act  of  August 
31,  1918,  enlarging  the  registration  ages,  that  "all  men  rendered 
available  for  induction  into  military  service  of  the  United  States 
through  r^istration  or  draft  *  *  *  shall  be  liable  to  service  in 
the  Army  or  the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Corps,  and  shall  be  allotted  to 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps  under  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  President'';  the  regulations  thus  made  took  effect 
on  October  1,  1918. 

The  number  of  inductions  for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  issued 
during  the  months  of  October  and  November  was  as  follows  : 

Table  79a. — Inductions,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps;  Oct. -Nov.,  1918. 


1 
2 


Inductions;  Octol)cr-Noveraber,  1918.  I        Calls. 


Navy 

Marine  Corps 


2,100 


Individual 
inductions. 


1,294 
6,  529 


Tot  111. 


?>,  394 
6,  529 


The  application  of  the  selective  draft  to  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  was  of  such  short  duration  that  it  is  difficult  to  state  how  satis- 
factory it  would  have  boon,  as  every  change  of  this  kind  is  attended 
with  more  or  loss  experimentation.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  a 
continuation  of  the  system  would  have  resulted  in  complete  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  and  at  the  same  time  would 
have  enabled  this  oflice  to  keep  that  correct  account  of  available 
man-power  which  is  so  necessary  in  the  administration  of  the  selective 
service  law. 

On  October  1,  191S,  the  Students'  Ai-my  Training  Corps  (Sec.  A,  or 

collegiate  branch)  was  established,  with  an  authorized  strength  of 

200,000  men  (open  only,  for  Class  T  men,  to  the  new  registrants).     As 

tJjc  colJegos  opened  only  IH  days  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  new 
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r^istration,  September  12,  this  office  handled  all  inductions  into  that 
organization  by  the  process  of  individual  induction.  The  records 
show  that  145,012  individual  induction  orders  were  issued  on  account 
of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  to  November  11,  1918. 

6.  Total  armed  forces  raised  by  induction  and  enlistment  combined. — 
The  armed  forces  raised  by  induction  and  by  enlistment  combined 
represent  the  total  armed  forces  raised,  if  we  add  the  numbers  entering 
directly  by  commission.  The  respective  contributions  of  these  three 
methods,  and  the  relation  between  the  original  armed  strength  and 
the  increment  produced  for  the  purposes  of  the  war,  can  be  observed 
from  the  following  table: 


Table  80. — Total  strength  of  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  compared  as  tc 

strength  and  increments. 

\  original 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
forces. 

Peromt 
of  total 

militaiy 
foroos. 

Per  cent 

ormlH- 

taiyin- 

crexneot. 

1 

Total  United  States  armed  forces  raised 
to  Nov.  11. 1918 

4,  791, 172 

4, 185, 220 

605, 952 

378, 619 

291,880 

127,588 

164,292 

86,739 

69,029 

13, 599 

4,111 

4, 412, 553 

3, 893, 340 

203,786 

2, 810, 296 

877, 458 

390, 874 

296, 978 

189,606 

1,800 

519, 213 

462, 229 

24, 702 

437,  527 

54,690 

1,799 

52, 891 

2,294 

100.00 

87.35 

12.65 

7.92 

2 
3 

Total  military  forces 

Total  naval  forces 

Existipia:  strength  Apr.  1,  1917 

Mill  tar V  forces 

100.00 

4 

5 

6.97 

6 

Resnilar  Armv 

7 

National  Giuurd 

8 

Naval  forces 

9 

Naw 

10 

Marine  CorDs  .         

11 

Coast  Guard 

■  • 

12 

Increments  to  Nov.  11,  1918 

Militarv  forces 

92.08 

13 

93.03 

100.00 

14 

Commissioned 

5.23 

15 

Inducted 

67.15 

72.18 

16 

Enlisted 

22. 54 

17 

Resrular  Armv 

10.04 

18 

National  Guard 

Reserve     Corps     and 

National  Army 

United  States  Guards  (com- 
missioned and  enlisted)  ^ 
Naval  forces    

7.63 

19 

4.87 

20 

.05 

21 

22 

Navy 

23 

Commissioned 

Enlisted 

24 

25 

Marine  Corns 

2() 

Commissioned 

Enlisted 

27 

28 

Coast  Guard 

>  While  the  stronRth  of  the  United  States  Guards  on  Nov.  15, 1918,  was  25,906,  yet  only  1,800  of  those  who 
were  a^ifoied  to  it  prior  to  January,  1918,  can  be  considered  as  an  increment  to  the  militaiy  forces,  the  later 
strength  t>cing  supplied  from  inducted  men  assigned  from  the  National  Army. 

(tt)  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  total  increment  raised  for  the  present 
war  was  4,412,553,  or  1,165.43  per  cent  of  the  entire  original  strength; 
while  the  increment  to  military  forces  only  was  3,893,340,  or  1333.88 
per  cent  of  the  original  military  strength. 
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(b)  Of  the  total  military  forces,  2,810,296,  or  67.15  per  cent,  was 
furnished  by  the  selective  draft;  i.  e.,  two  men  in  every  three  now  in 
the  Army  came  in  by  induction. 

(c)  Of  the  total  increment  raised  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
the  selective  draft  furnished  72.18  per  cent,  or  nearly  three-fourths. 

(d)  All  of  the  foregoing  totals  should  be  slightly  reduced  by  an 
amount  representing  the  duplications  under  *' commissioned."  A 
large  proportion  of  commissions  were  issued  directly  to  men  not 
already  in  service,  but  a  portion  were  also  granted  to  men  already  in 
service  by  enlistment  or  induction.  The  records  of  The  Adjutant 
GeneraPs  Office  do  not  enable  the  distinction  to  be  here  made. 

(e)  The  respective  contributions  of  the  several  States  are  shown  in 
Appendix  Table  79-A.  As  between  enlistment  and  draft,  the  three 
States  furnishing  by  draft  the  highest  percentage  of  their  individual 
contributions  were  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and  West  Virginia; 
while  the  three  States  contributing  the  lowest  percentage  by  draft 
were  Oregon,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  pursue  this  comparative  aspect  of  the  contributions  in 
various  geographical  or  other  combinations  of  States. 

7,  Ratio  of  forces  raised  to  males  of  military  a^e  and  to  total  male 
population. — This  leads  to  a  culminating  inquiry,  vital  in  any  retro- 
spect of  the  selective  draft  operations  and  any  future  contemplation 
of  military  policy,  namely,  the  ratio  of  armed  forces  raised  to  males 
of  ages  18-45  and  to  the  male  population  of  all  ages.  The  figures  are 
shown  in  the  following  Table  81: 

Table  81. — Ratio  of  military  strength  to  males  of  ages  18-45  and  to  m<il€  population  all 

ages. 


Ratio  of  military  strength  to  males  of  ages 
1  v45  and  to  male  population  all  ages. 


5 


7 

8 

9 


/ 


Total    male    population    of  all   ages 

Sept.  12,  1918 

Total  males  ages  18-45  (^register- 
ed, and  not  registered  but  in 

service)  

Awaiting  call  to  the  colors 

Nov.  11,  1918 

Effective  (Ma^  1   (esti- 
mated)  

Noneffectives      (estima- 
ted^ under  present  law 

ancl  regulations 

Already  called  to  the  colors, 

Nov.  11,  1918 

In  service  Apr.  2,  1917.. 
Increment  to  Nov.  11, 

1918 

Total  present  and  prospective  armed 
forces  available  from  effectives 
under  present  law  and  regulations 
(estimated) 


Number. 


Ter  cent 
o(male 
popula- 
tion. 


Per  cent 
of  called 
and  not 
oalle^l  to 
males  aged 
18-45. 


54,340,000       100.00 


25,  347,  477 

20, 556, 305 

2,  340,  000 

18,  216,  305 

4,791,172 
378,  619 

4,412,553 
7,131,271 


46.  65 
37.83 


100.00 
81.10 


8.82 


18.90 


Per  cent 

of  eflfec- 

tives  to 

males  aged 

18-45. 


100.00 


9.23 

71.87 
18.90 


28.13 
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(a)  It  will  be  observed  that  the  ratio,  to  total  population,  of  the 
males  of  ages  18-45,  forming  the  reservoir  of  males  of  military  ages, 
was  46.65  per  cent;  the  number  being  over  25,000,000. 

(6)  It  will  further  be  observed  that,  of  this  reservoir,  20,500,000 
or  81 .1 0  per  cent,  were  still  awaiting  call  to  the  colors  on  November  1 1 , 
1918,  while  nearly  5,000,000,  or  8.82  per  cent,  were  already  caUed 
to  the  colors. 

(c)  Of  the  number  awaiting  call  to  the  colors,  it  may  be  estimated 
(from  Appendix  Table  64-A)  that  the  effective  Class  I  strength  that 
would  have  developed  is  at  least  18  percent  of  the  new  13,000,000 
registrants,  giving  in  .all  2,340,000,  which  represents  9.23  per  cent  of 
all  males  of  military  age. 

id)  Finally,  by  combining  lines  ^  ^^^  6  of  the  foregoing  Table, 
it  appears  that  the  total  armed  forces  which  are  and  prospectively 
could  have  been  made  available  in  the  year  1919,  under  the  present 
law  and  regulations  and  without  calling  any  of  the  deferred  classes, 
would  be  7,131 ,172.  This  would  represent  28.13  per  cent  of  the  total 
males  of  military  age;  and  it  would  leave  more  than  twice  as  many 
still  imcalled  belonging  to  the  lesser  degrees  of  availabihty. 

These  figures  may  serve,  to  some  extent,  as  a  basis  for  estjunate  in 
future  plans;  and,  in  coimection  with  the  various  ratios  already  given 
in  Table  61,  they  will  indicate  the  possible  effect,  plus  or  minus,  that 
would  be  produced  by  changes  of  the  law  and  regulations  in  one  or 
another  detail. 

8.  Allied  forces  of  Great  Britain  raised  by  enlistment  and  by  canr 
scription. — ^The  armed  forces  raised  by  the  British  Government  from 
within  the  United  Kingdom  may  serve  as  an  interesting  basis  of 
comparison,  with  reference  to  the  ratio  of  military  man-power  con- 
tributed. The  following  Table  81a  is  based  on  estimates  only,  but  is 
as  accurat3  as  is  feasible  under  the  circumstances: 

Table  81a. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 


Ratio  of  United  Kingdom  forces  raised  to  male  ages 
lH-45  and  to  males  all  ages. 


Number. 


Total  males,  all  ages,  in  1918 »  22, 827, 261 

Males,  a^es  18-45 »  9,  800,  000 

Awaiting  call  to  the  colors,  Nov.,  I 

1918 i  »  3,  945,  641 

Already  called  to  the  colors 5, 854, 359 

Remaining'ages 13,  027,  261 


Per  cent  of 

males  of  all 

ages. 


100.00 
42.93 

17.28 
25.  65 
57.07 


Per  cent  of 

males  ages 

18-45. 


100.00 

40.26 
59.74 


1  Estimated. 

The  notable  feature  is  that  by  May,  1918,  after  nearly  four  years 
of  war,  the  United  Kingdom  had  contributed  (line  4)  to  the  armed 
forces  one  quarter  of  its  males  of  all  ages,  or  three-fifths  of  its  males 
of  military  ages  18-45.  Relatively,  therefore,  it  had  far  exceeded 
the  ratio  of  contribution  in  the  United  States. 

What  its  total  remaining  available  effectives  would  have  amounted 
to  can  hardly  become  a  subject  of  comparison,  the  law  and  regulations 
in  the  two  countries  being  different  in  essential  pomt^. 
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For  the  purpose  of  studying  the  comparative  speed  and  product  of 
voluntary  enlistment  and  conscription,  the  increment  of  forces 
raised  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  taking 
October  31,  1915,  as  the  dividing  line.  As  set  forth  in  Appendix  K, 
the  British  registration  of  man-power,  which  served  as  the  basis  for 
the  later  conscription  measures,  was  completed  during  August  and 
September,  1915;  canvassing  under  Lord  Derby's  attestation  plan 
began  on  October  23,  1915;  the  conscription  biU  was  introduced  on 
January  5,  1916,  passed  on  January  24,  1916  (first  MiUtary  Service 
Act),  and  became  ejBFective  February  10,  1916.  The  indirect  com- 
pulsory effect  of  the  registration  marks  the  month  of  October  as 
virtually  the  termination  of  the  purely  volimtary  plan;  all  additions 
to  the  forces  after  that  month,  ©f  ages  18-45,  though  termed  "enlist- 
ments," were  in  effect  not  to  be  ascribed  to  a  purely  voluntary  system. 
The  figures,  thus  allotted  before  and  after  October  31,  1915,  are  as 
follows : 

Table  81b. 


1 

2 

3 
4 
5 


Enlistment  and  conscription  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Total,  military  ages  18-45  (estimated) 

Armed  forces  raised  in  United  Kingdom  to  Nov. 

11,  1918 ' 

Existing  strength,  Army  and  Na\'y,  Aug.  1, 

1914  (including  reserves  and  territorials)... 

Voluntary  enlistments,  Aug.  2,  1914,  to  Oct. 

31,  1915 

Enlistments,  Nov.  1, 1915,  to  Nov.  11, 1918. . 


Number. 


9,800,000 

5,  854, 359 

8a3, 457 

2. 289,  774 
2, 681, 128 


Per  cent  of^ 


Militery 
age. 


100.00 
59.74 


23.37 


Armed 
forces. 


100.00 

15.09 

39.11 
45.80 


It  thus  appears  that  in  the  United  Kingdom,  without  conscription, 
and  during  the  first  15  montlis  of  the  war,  the  increment  raised  was 
2,289,774.  A  reference  to  Table  79  will  show^  that  in  the  United 
States,  during  the  19  months  of  war,  for  more  than  17  of  which  the 
draft  system  was  in  force,  the  increment  raised  was  4,178,172,  and 
that  of  this  increment  2,810,296  were  raised  by  direct  draft  and 
1,367,876  were  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment  parallel  with  the  draft 
(except  for  the  first  six  weeks  and  the  la,st  three  months).  Any  com- 
parison, however,  based  on  mere  numbers  or  ratios  is  of  relatively 
little  significance,  not  only  because  of  the  different  psychological  con- 
ditions of  the  war  in  the  two  countries,  but  also  because  the  reservoirs 
of  military  man-power  differed  in  the  two  countries,  because  the 
military  ages  for  draft  and  for  enlistment  varied  in  both  coimtries  at 
different  times,  and  becaase  the  quantitative  product  was  in  both 
countries  conditioned  from  time  to  time  by  the  available  equipment 
and  quarters  and  by  other  circumstances. 
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Tlie  foregoing  figures  lend  themselves  to  other  aspects  of  compara- 
tive study,  for  which  space  does  not  here  permit  a  digression.  Suffice 
it  to  suggest,  in  general,  that,  as  indicated  by  the  facts  set  forth 
throughout  this  report,  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  draft  as  a  method 
of  raising  armed  forces  lies,  on  the  one  hand,  in  its  ready  and  depend- 
able supply  of  military  man-power  in  quantities  and  at  times  when 
needed,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  its  adaptability  to  tliose  industrial 
needs  which  affect  war  preparations  and  the  national  w^elfare. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
MOBILIZATIOir. 

The  process  of  mobilization,  under  the  selective  service  adminis- 
tration, divides  itself  into  three  stages:  The  requisition,  the  call  (in- 
cluding the  order  to  report  for  duty),  and  the  entrainment. 

1 .  Requisitions. — The  Provost  Marshal  General,  in  levying  men  by 
the  selective  draft,  acted  only  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War^ 
upon  requisition  prepared  by  the  General  Staff,  and  issued  through 
The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  and  specifying  the  number  and 
the  kinds  of  men  needed;  or  (since  Oct.  1  1918,  as  explained  in  Chap. 
VI)  upon  requisition  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  issued  through 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Director  of  Mobilization.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  this  principle  occurred  in  the  case  of  individual  inductions, 
which  were  issued  on  requisitions  of  the  CTiiefs  of  StaflF  Corps,  or  since 
October  1,  1918,  of  the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Corps,  the.  authority  for 
these  requisitions  resting  upon  rules  and  arrangements  otherwise 
existing  between  the  General  StaflF  and  the  StaflF  Corps;  but  these  StaflF 
Corps  requisitions  were  all  for  individual  inductions — that  is,  vol- 
untary inductions;  the  involuntary  inductions  all  rested  upon  the 
authority  of  a  requisition  from  The  Adjutant  General. 

Whenever  the  Army's  need  for  additional  men  matured,  tliis  office 
received  a  preliminary  notice  by  telephone  from  the  General  StaflF, 
in  order  that  preliminary  computations  and  arrangements  might  be 
made;  at  the  time  of  such  notice  the  entrainment  date,  as  well  as 
ether  details,  were  specified.  A  formal  requisition  was  later  received 
from  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army.  A  sample  form  is  given 
in  Appendix  E.  To  these  requisitions  were  immediately  assigned 
call  numbers  by  this  office.  In  appendix.  Table  81-A,  is  given  a  list 
of  all  requisitions  received  from  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army 
from  August  25,  1917,  to  November  7,  1918,  both  inclusive. 

2.  Kinds  of  calls. — During  the  year  1917  all  requisitions  end  all 
calls  were  made  for  'Hhe  run  of  the  draft;''  that  is,  the  specifications 
Were  for  men  physically  qualified  for  general  military  sci^vice  and  for 
either  white  or  colored  men,  as  the  need  might  be.  The  selection  of 
men  was  made  by  calling  them  from  the  board  list  in  sequence  of 
order  numbers,  regardless  of  occupation  or  education.  But  during 
the  year  1918,  new  conditions  arose  and  more  varieties  of  men  were 
designated  in  requisitions.  The  requisitions  now  included  specifica- 
tions as  to  either  physical,  occupational  or  educational  qualifica- 
tions.    Moreover,  the  number  of  mobilization  cr.mps  to  which  men 
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could  be  sent  was  increased  to  incltide  every  camp,  post,  or  station 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  temtories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
Porto  Rico,  as  well  as  to  include  hundreds  of  stations  at  schools  and 
colleges. 

To  meet  these  now  conditions,  it  became  necessary  to  devise  new 
varieties  of  calls.  Six  brief  designations  were  adopted  for  the  several 
kinds  of  calls,  viz:  (a)  General;  (6)  Voluntary;  (r)  Special;  (d)  Vol- 
untary-special; (e)  List;  and  (/)  Individual. 

Broadly  speaking,  these  calls  fell  into  three  types:  General,  special, 
or  individual.  A  general  call  signified  a  call  for  a  quantity  of  men 
having  certain  physical  qualifications.  A  special  call  signified  a  call 
for  a  quantity  of  men  having  specified  occupational  or  educational 
quahfications.  An  individual  call  signified  a  call  for  an  individual. 
There  were  also  permitted,  under  the  regulations,  voluntary  induc- 
tions of  individuals  ahead  of  time,  without  call,  at  the  request  of 
the  registrant  himself,  as  provided  in  the  Selective  Service  Regulations 
(2d  ed.),  section  150;  but  these  inductions,  being  wholly  dependent 
on  the  wish  of  the  individual  to  ent^r  military  service  without 
waiting  for  the  call  applicable  to  himself,  were,  by  their  irregularity 
in  quantities,  a  source  of  disturbance  to  the  computations  of  men  to 

be  delivered  at  camp;  and  during  the  greater  part  of  1918  the  regula- 
tion permitting  this  variety  of  mdividual  induction  was  suspended. 

Reverting  to  the  six  kinds  of  calls,  their  particular  differences  were 

as  follows : 

(a)  The  general  call  (S.  S.  R.,  2d  ed.,  sec.l68A)  was  a  call  for  men  to 
be  selected  and  inducted  in  sequence  of  class  and  ordernumbers;  as  to 
physical  qualifications  it  might  include  men  qualified  for  general  mil- 
itary service  or  men  physically  qualified  for  special  or  limited  military 
service  only;  and  it  might  further  specify  color;  for  example,  1,000 
white  men  qualified  for  general  military  service. 

(b)  Under  the  voluntary  call  (S.  S.  R.,  2d  ed.,  sec.  158B)  volunteers 
were  advertised  for  and  were  listed  by  the  boards  during  a  certain 
period;  at  the  expiration  of  this  period,  allotments  were  made  and  the 
men  inducted  in  the  regular  manner. 

(e)  Tlie  special  call  (S.  S.  R.,  2d  ed.,  sec.  158C)  was  a  call  for  men 
possessing  certain  occupational  or  educational  qualifications,  and 
the  selection  under  a  special  call  was  made  by  the  appropriate  occu- 
pational or  educational  qualifications.  For  example,  if  a  special  call 
Were  made  upon  a  particular  local  board  for  10  carpenters,  the  local 
board  immediately  proceeded  to  examine  its  list  and  to  select  the  10 
carpenters,  possessing  the  lowest  order  numbers,  eliminating  all  regis- 
trants who  were  not  carpenters. 

(d)  By  the  voluntary-special  call  (S.  S.  R.,  2d  ed.,  sec.  158D)  a 
period  was  authorized  during  which  registrants  possessing  the  quali- 
fications specified  in  the  call  might  voluntarily  present  themafclx^^  ^s^ 
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their  local  boards  and  be  called.  After  the  voluntary  period  had 
expired,  and  if  a  sufficient  number  of  volunteers  had  not  come  for- 
ward, the  local  board  proceeded  to  select  a  sufficient  nimiber  of  men 
to  fill  its  quota,  inducting  them  involuntarily  in  the  sequence  of  their 
order  numbers. 

(e)  The  list  call  (S.  S.  R.,  2d  ed.,  sec.  158E)  was  a  call  for  the 
induction  of  registrants  known  by  this  office  to  possess  certain  occu- 
pational or  educational  qualifications  needed  by  the  Army.  This 
method  of  calling  men  was  used  in  connection  with  the  Industrial 
Index.  For  example,  a  requisition  was  received  for  all  the  white 
physicians  who  were  physically  quahfied  for  special  or  limited  military 
service  only,  classified  in  Class  I;  upon  locating  such  men  from 
the  Industrial  Index,  calls  issued  for  them,  the  State  headquarters 
being  notified  of  the  local  boards  and  the  order  and  serial  numbers 
of  the  men  desired. 

(/)  The  individual  call  (S.  S.  R.,  2d  ed.,  sec.  158F)  was  utilized 
when  the  chief  of  a  staff  corps  or  other  department  of  the  Army,  or 
of  the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Corps,  desired  to  obtain  a  particular 
individual,  by  reason  of  his  special  qualifications.  A  requisition 
naming  this  individual  was  made  by  the  department  chief  upon  the 
Provost  Marshal  General,  who  in  turn  directed  the  local  board  to 
induct  the  registrant  for  the  special  duty  in  question,  provided  the 
registrant  consented  to  such  induction. 

In  regard  to  these  several  kinds  of  calls,  the  most  fundamental 
distinction,  with  reference  to  the  availability  of  man-power  material, 
was  the  difference  between  physical  and  other  qualifications  for 
general  service  and  for  limited  service.  The  following  Table  82 
shows  the  total  numbers  inducted  to  November  11,  1918,  grouped 
according  to  the  most  important  practical  distinctions : 

Table  82. — Mobilization^  by  kinds  of  calls  issued. 


Per  oont  of 
inductions. 


1 
2 

3 
4 
5 


Total  inductions  to  Nov.  11,  1918 

Qaalified  only  as  to  physical  conditiona  and  color 

("  Run  of  the  draft  ^') 

Occupational  qualifications  also.     ("Special  lists'') 

Educational  qualifications  also.     ("  Schools  ") 

More   specific    qualifications   ("Individual    induc- 
tions'^)  


2,810,296 


2,381,026 

54,779 

127,943 

243, 548 


100.00 


84.83 
1.95 
4  55 

8.67 


The  disposition  made  of  the  limited  service  men  thus  called  has 
been  already  shown  in  Table  51  (Chapter  IV,  Physical  qualifications). 

With  reference  to  the  further  important  distinction  between 
voluntary  and  involuntary  mductions,  the  following  Table  83  shows 
their  distribution. 
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Table  83. — Inductions  compared  as  to  voluntary  and  involuntary. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Inductions  compared  as  to  voUmtaiy  and  Involuntary. 


Total  inductions  June  5, 191 7  to  Nov.  1 1 ,  1918 

Involuntary 

Mixed 

Voluntary 

Individual 

General 


Number. 


2.810,290 

2,  3fi5,  752 

3  60, 984 

283,  560 

243, 548 

40,  012 


Per  cent  of 
inductions. 

300.00 

84.18 

5.73 

10.09 

Per  cent  of 

voluntary 

inductions. 


100.00 
85.89 
14.11 


It  thus  appears  that  the  number  of  men  raised  by  involuntary 
induction  in  the  draft  was  2,365,752,  leaving  only  a  comparatively 
minor  quantity  to  be  credited  to  volunteering. 

As  to  the  branches  of  the  Army  whose  needs  gave  rise  to  the  several 
requisitions  and  caUs,  only  a  small  minority  of  the  requisitions  and 
calls  were  based  on  specified  needs  of  the  several  staff  corps  and  de- 
partments. The  vast  majority  were  by  the  requisition  destined 
directly  to  depot  brigades,  recruiting  depots,  or  line  organizational 
the  sorting  out  being  done  afterwards,  and  the  assignment  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  staff  corps  and  departments  being  made  by 
transfers  between  camps.  The  following  Table  shows  the  distribution 
of  the  requisitions  and  calls  between  the  different  branches: 

Table  84. — Inductions j  by  branches  of  the  Army^  compared. 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 


Inductions,  T>y  branches  of  tho  Army,  compared. 


Total  inductions  to  Nov.  11, 1918 

Depot  brigades,  recruit  depots,  and  line 

oipaiuzations  (Army) 

Marine  Corps 

Navy 

Schools  (Army) 

Staff  Corps  (Army). 

Aircraft  Production 

Chemical  Warfare 

Coast  Artillery 

Engineers 

FiiAd  Artillery 

Medical 

Military  Aeronautics 

Military  Intelligence 

Motor  Transport 

Ordnance * 

Provost  Marshal  General 

Quartermaster 

Signal 

Tank 

Veterinary 

Sundries 


Num1)er. 


Per  cent  of 
inductions. 


2,  810,  296 


2,  292, 
6, 

2, 
269, 
239, 

3, 

54, 
37, 
3, 
24, 
22, 

4, 

7, 

5, 

12, 

41, 

9, 

1, 

11. 


022 
529 
394 
693 
658 
453 
550 
984 
195 
274 
927 
214 
78 
304 
112 
913 
074 
247 
296 
600 
437 


100.00 

81.56 

.23 

.08 

9.60 

8.53 


Per  cent  of 
staff  corps 
inductions. 


100.00 

1.44 

.23 

22.94 

15.  52 

1.37 

10.40 

9.27 

.03 

1.80 

2.97 

2.47 

5.04 

17.  21 

3.88 

.66 

4.77 
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3.  Mode  of  allocating  a  call, — The  total  quantity  of  men  specified 
in  a  requisition  had,  of  course,  to  be  apportioned  among  the  States 
and  the  local  boards  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  levy  in  the 
proper  shares,  and  this  apportionment  had  to  be  made  before  the 
call  issued.  A  requisition,  hnmediately  on  its  receipt,  was  assigned 
a  series  of  call  numbers,  a  separate  call  nmnber  being  taken  for  each 
camp  to  which  a  separate  contingent  was  directed  to  be  sent.  The 
several  calls  to  be  issued  under  a  particular  requisition  were  then 
allocated  to  the  States  which  were  to  contribute  to  the  levy. 

In  allocating  a  call  many  considerations  had  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Consideration ,  of  course,  was  first  given  to  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations for  apportionment  of  State  quotas,  as  well  as  the  quota  situa- 
tion for  the  time  being ;  the  condition  of  accounts  showing  how  many 
men  were  due  from  the  several  States.  This  subject  has  been  fully 
described  in  Chapter  VI.  Tlie  next  step  was  to  ascertain  what  Stat^ 
could  furnish  the  particular  type  of  men  specified  in  the  requisition; 
for  example,  what  States  could  furnish  an  appreciable  poiition  of 
20,000  colored  men.  Then,  in  sequence,  the  following  considerations 
were  weighed :  First,  the  matter  of  transportation ;  this  was  necessary 
in  order  to  save  the  Government  needless  expense  in  railroad  fares, 
as  well  as  to  insure  a  sufficient  supply  of  railroad  facilities  to  handle 
the  number  of  men  to  be  entrained;  secondly,  the  mobilization  orders 
already  pending  for  the  same  period,  since,  to  insure  an  orderly 
mobilization,  it  was  desirable  to  avoid  calling  on  a  local  board  to 
send  men  to  several  posts  or  stations  at  the  same  time;  thirdly, 
climatic  conditions,  for  it  would  not,  of  course,  have  been  advisable 
to  send  men  from  Southern  States  to  northern  camps  during  the 
winter;  fourthly,  local  conditions,  such  as  an  epidemic  in  a  particular 
State,  making  it  necessary  to  relieve  that  State  from  sending  men 
until  the  epidemic  abated;  and,  fifthly,  agricultural  conditions,  for 
example,  the  prudence  of  delaying  a  call  upon  a  particular  State 
until  the  end  of  the  month,  so  that  the  crops  might  be  gathered  by 
the  men  who  were  to  be  taken. 

The  calls  being  allocated  it  then  became  necessary  to  issue  induction 
telegrams  calling  on  the  respective  States  for  the  men  to  be  entrained 
therefrom.  The  railroads  were  then  consulted,  the  camp  commanders 
were  notified  of  the  calls,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  was  noti- 
fied (in  order  that  proper  medical  officers  might  be  in  attendance 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  men),  and  the  Staff  Corps,  if  any,  for  whom  the 
men  were  needed  was  notified,  as  well  as  some  eight  or  ten  other 
bureaus  of  the  War  Department  that  might  be  conc^erned. 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  a  call,  each  State  headquartei's  pro- 
ceeded to  allocate  the  call  for  that  State  among  the  respective  local 
boards,  taking  into  account  similar  considerations  to  those  affecting 
the  apportionment  of  the  national  levy. 
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Effect  of  the  influenza  epidemic, — During  the  month  of  October, 
1918,  an  epidemic  of  influenza  swept  the  country.  This  epidemic 
interfered  seriously  with  the  mobilization  of  selected  men.  A  call 
for  142,000  white  men  had  been  arranged  for  entrainment  during  the 
five-day  period  beginning  October  7,  1918,  but  shortly  prior  to  this 
date  the  epidemic  became  serious,  and  practically  all  of  the  camps  to 
which  the  men  were  destined  were  quarantined,  so  that  this  entire  call 
was  canceled.  Additional  calls  issued  for  entrainment  during  the 
remainder  of  October  for  some  163,946  men,  but  the  entrainment  of 
approximately  78,035  of  these  men  had  to  be  postponed  until  Novem- 
ber. Of  this  number  5,731  had  actually  entrained  in  November 
prior  to  November  11,  but  the  calls  for  the  remaining  72,304  were 
canceled  by  the  President's  order  of  November  11,  the  date  of  signing 
of  the  armistice.  Besides  causing  these  cancellations  the  epidemic 
made  it  necessary  to  divert  men  from  one  camp  to  another.  These 
cancellations,  suspensions,  and  diversions,  occurring  daily,  made  it 
extremely  difficult  to  keep  an  accurate  check  on  the  mobilization. 

4.  Entrainment. — The  process  of  entrainment  may  be  described 
under  the  heads  of  (a)  assembly  of  selectives  for  entrainment,  (6) 
railroad  arrangements,  (c)  camp  destinations,  and  id)  total  mileage, 
with  other  general  facts. 

(a)  Assembly  of  selectives  for  entrainment. — The  time  set  for  entrain- 
ment was  generally  made,  by  the  local  board,  an  occasion  of  for- 
mality and  ceremony,  and  in  most  commimities  it  took  on  the  marks 
of  a  public  festivity.  The  men  were  assembled  at  the  office  of  the 
local  board,  which  was  sometimes  the  court  room  of  the  comity  seat, 
or  at  a  large  hall,  a  public  school,  or  a  municipal  building.  Where 
the  contingent  was  a  large  one,  it  was  drawn  up  in  ranks  in  the  street 
or  public  square.  A  photographer  officiated,  to  preserve  for  the  par- 
ticipants' families  a  pictured  memento  of  the  occasion.  The  chair- 
man made  an  address,  reminding  them  of  the  significance  of  the 
occasion,  and  calling  attention  to  the  various  regulations  to  be 
observed  in  their  progress  from  home  to  camp.  Usually  other  short 
addresses  were  made,  sometimes  by  the  mayor  of  the  town  or  by 
other  notables.  Friends  were  already  waiting  at  the  railroad  sta- 
tion. Often,  in  the  large  cities,  the  entire  contmgent  was  trans- 
feiTed  from  the  office  of  the  board  to  the  railroad  station  in  auto- 
mobiles, loaned  for  the  purpose  and  gaily  dejcorated.  Where  the 
contingent  marched  on  foot  to  the  station,  the  town  band  (if  there 
was  any)  usuaUy  led  the  procession ;  crowds  of  friends  and  relatives,  • 
with  mingled  cheers,  laughter,  and  tears,  watched  their  passage; 
and  a  combined  resonance  of  music,  singing,  shouting,  and  the  din 
of  horns  announced  the  transit  of  the  contingent  through  the 
streets.  At  the  station,  sometimes  the  whole  of  the  town's  citizen- 
ship would  be  found   assembled  to  cheer  the  parting' mft\x^fcvi^s»  ^1 
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''the  boys/'  For  the  town  felt  that  these  men  represented  its  own 
honor  and  patriotism;  it  looked  proudly  upon  its  contribution  to  the 
National  defense;  and  it  was  keenly  desirous  to  make  them  feel  that 
they  represented  the  honor  of  the  town,  the  coimty,  and  the  State, 
in  the  new  service  to  which  they  were  called. 

This  celebrative  aspect  of  the  day  And  moment  of  departure  of 
the  selectives  became  a  notable  feature  of  the  system.  It  was  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  casual  and  imcelobrated  departure,  now  and 
then,  of  a  single  enlisted  man — ^unnoticed  except  by  his  family. 
The  departure  en  masse  of  a  large  contingent  of  selectives  made  it 
natural  to  focus  publicly  on  this  single  moment  the  local  patriotism 
for  the  war.  And  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  as  the  mobilization 
became  more  frequent  and  this  feature  became  more  and  more  notice- 
able, there  were  often  heartburnings  in  the  families  of  those  other 
men  who  had  enlisted,  when  they  reflected  upon  the  public  applause 
that  was  given  to  the  men  called  in  the  selective  draft. 

It  was  this  public  celebration  on  the  day  of  entrainment  which 
coimted  for  a  great  deal  in  gradually  accumulating  the  popularity 
of  the  draft;  for  the  general  sentiment  of  military  patriotism  came 
thus  to  be  associated  in  an  open  and  emphatic  manner  with  the 
processes  of  the  draft. 

Because  of  the  large  numbers  of  men  being  mobilized,  it  became 
necessary,  toward  the  summer  of  1918,  to  inject  several  new  features 
into  the  mobilization  regulations.  The  kinds  of  calls  were  rearranged ; 
the  procedure  at  the  local  boards  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  roll 
call  and  on  the  day  of  eiltrainmont  was  simplified;  and  an  order  was 
issued  which  permitted  the  detailing  of  officers  to  accompany  special 
trains  of  selected  men  to  the  camps. 

Prior  to  July  31,  1918,  serious  damage  had  occasionally  been  done 
to  railroad  equipment  by  selectives  en  route  from  their  local  boards  to 
mobilization  camps,chiefly  by  contingents  whose  friends  had  unwisely 
supphod  them  with  intoxicating  liquor.  On  July  31,  1918,  a  change 
in  the  mobilization  regulations  was  directed  to  the  prevention  of  this. 
The  first  new  feature  was  the  providing  of  arm  bands,  or  brassards, 
which  were  stit<5lied  on  the  sleeves  of  selected  men  at  the  time  of 
their  induction.  Such  arm  bands  or  brassards  were  designated  as 
the  uniform  of  the  United  States  Army  from  the  time  of  induction  into 
the  military  service  until  the  arrival  of  the  men  at  the  mobilization 
camps.  This  uniforni  made  unla^^-ful  (under  sect.  12  of  the  selective 
^service  act)  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  selected  men.  Tlie 
second  feature  was  the  appointment  of  leaders  and  assistant  leadei-s 
of  draft  contingents  as  special  police,  with  enlarged  authority  and 
responsibihty  under  the  selective  service  n^gulations.  The  thii'd  fea- 
ture was  the  distribution  of  a  form  entitled  '^Kegulations  Governing 
Drafted  Men-  en  lloute  to  Camp,"  containing  instructions  and  full 
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information  upon  the  duties  of  inducted  men.  Tliese  changes  in  the 
mobilization  regulations  resulted  in  the  substantial  prevention  of 
drunkenness  and  disorder,  and  of  damage  to  railroad  equipment  and 
other  property  en  route  to  the  camps. 

(b)  Railroad  arrangements. — The  Nation-wide  distribution  of  the 
camps  to  which  the  selectives  were  to  be  sent  complicated  the  en- 
trainment  problem  and  required  the  most  careful  handling.  Before 
a  call  could  issue,  the  Railroad  Administration  required  14  days' 
notice.  Eight  days  of  this  period  were  used  for  the  compilation 
and  printing  of  the  train  schedules  for  the  movement  of  the  selected 
men.  The  remaining  six  days  were  needed  by  the  local  boards  to 
notify  the  registrants  and  to  allow  them  sufficient  time  to  arrange 
their  affairs  before  leaving  for  camp.  The  entrainment  schedules 
were  all  compiled  and  published  by  the  United  States  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration. In  Appendix  F  is  a  sample  entrainment  schedule  for  a 
single  call  in  a  single  State;  it  provides  as  carefully  for  a  contingent  of 
one  man  as  for  a  contingent  of  one  hundred.  By  thus  working  out 
every  detail  in  advance,  the  mobilization  proceeded  in  a  smooth  and 
orderly  manner,  so  that  few  persons  in  the  community  at  large 
realized  the  enormous  task  which  was  being  performed. 

It  is  a  matter  of  duty  and  pleasure  here  to  express  admiration  of  the 
work  of  the  United  States  Railway  Administration  in  transporting 
selectives.  No  more  difficult  transportation  problem  could  be  con- 
ceived, involving  as  it  did  the  simultaneous  movement  of  small  de- 
tachments in  variant  numbers  from  thousands  of  countv  seats  and 
the  concentration  of  their  delivery  at  several  hundred  posts  and  sta- 
tions. The  arrangements  for  transporting  and  feeding  these  men  were 
made  by  the  railroads,  and  this  work  was  so  satisfactorily  performed 
that  less  than  a  dozen  complaints  were  received  duiing  the  entire 
year.  They  have  been  called  upon  to  handle  as  many  as  50,000 
selected  men  in  one  day;  and  to  transport  within  a  single  month  over 
400,000  men  for  the  selective  service  system  alone.  Their  hearty 
cooperation  at  all  times  was  one  of  the  main  assets  of  this  office  in 
the  work  of  mobilization.  Special  attention  is  invited  to  their  per- 
formance on  November  11,  1918,  the  day  on  which  the  armistice  was 
signed  and  hostilities  ceased.  Calls  had  issued  and  all  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  some  250,000  men  to  be  entrained  during 
the  live-day  period  beginning  November  11.  The  United  States 
Railway  Administration  was  advised  by  telephone  at  10.25  a.  m.  on 
Monday,  November  11,  of  the  cancellation  of  these  calls  by  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  War.  In  35  minutes  they  had  notified  all  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country;  had  stopped  further  en  trainmen  ts;  had  reversed 
such  contingents  as  were  en  route;  and  were  restoring  the  men  to  the 
original  points  of  entrainment.  This  achievement  stands  out  as  a 
marvel  of  efficiency,  and  is  but  an  indication  of  the  cooperation 
which  they  constantly  tendered. 
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(c)  Camp  destinations. — During  the  year  1917,  inducted  men  were 
sent  to  the  16  National  Army  camps  only;  but  the  military  program 
for  1918  required  that  they  be  sent  to  every  camp,  post,  and  station 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
Porto  Rico. 

The  foUowmg  Table  85  shows  the  distribution  of  men  forwarded 
the  several  camps: 

Table  85. —  Mobilization  by  camps ^  comparea. 
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7 
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12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 
oo 

23 
24 
25 
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27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
30 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 


Mobilization  by  camps,  compared 

Total  inductions  to  Nov.  11 ,  1918 

Fort  Armstrong  (Hawaii) 

Camp  Beauregard 

Camp  Bowie 

Camp  Cody 

Camp  Custer 

Camp  Devens 

Camp  Dix 

Camp  Dodge 

Camp  Forrest 

Camp  Fremont *. . . . 

Camp  Funston 

Camp  CJordon 

Camp  Grant 

Camp  Greene 

Camp  Greenleaf 

Camp  Hancock 

Camp  Humphreys 

Camp  Jackson 

Camp  Johnston 

Camp  Kearney 

Camp  Las  Casaa  (Porto  Rico) 

Camp  Lee 

Camp  Lewis 

Camp  Logan 

Camp  MacArthur 

Camp  McClellan 

Camp  Meade 

Camp  Pike 

Camp  8e\ier 

Camp  Shelbv 

Camp  Sheridan 

Camp  Sherman 

Camp  Taylor 

Camp  Travis 

Camp  Upton 

Camp  Wadsworth 

Camp  ^^^leeler 

Fort  Wm.  Seward  (Alaska) 

Coast  Artillery  Posts 

Recruit  Depots 

Schools 

Miscellaneous 


Number. 


2, 810, 296 


5,420 

14,887 

14, 524 

20,862 

89, 146 

93,  819 

105, 528 

111,  462 

16,532 

8,000 

122, 364 

102,603 

114, 140 

19,423 

39  664 

15,980 

17, 941 

96,704 

4,429 

11,000 

15,733 

1 38, 349 

112,474 

4,000 

11,124 

7,805 

103,  305 

116.  236 

14,414 

26,  673 

5,224 

103.  800 

120,522 

112,357 

111,737 

55,834 

31,  209 

1.852 

47;  386 

191,084 

209,  657 

1 85, 103 


(d)  Mileage, — The  number  of  men  called,  to  October  31,  1918,  was 
2,801,358.  Of  this  number  45,882  did  not  travel  over  railroads  under 
the  control  of  the  United  States  Railway  Administration,  due  to  the 
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fact  that  they  reported  at  mobilization  camps  within  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  their  local  boards.  The  remaining  number,  2,755,476 
men,  were  handled  by  the  United  States  Railway  Administration. 
The  average  number  of  miles  per  man  traveled  to  a  mobilization  camp 
was  388;  the  entire  mobilization,  tlierefore,  involved  the  equivalent  of 
1,069,124,688  miles  of  travel  by  one  passenger. 

The  relation  of  this  mileage  movement  of  selectives  from  local 
boards  to  camps,  to  the  entire  mileage  for  War  Department  troop 
movements  of  all  kinds,  and  to  the  total  passenger  mileage  in  the 
United  States  for  the  same  period,  is  shown  by  the  following  Table  86: 

Table  86. — Mobilization  by  mileage. 


Mobilization,  by  mileage. 


1 
2 
3 
4 


Total  passenger  mileage  in  United  States, 
Sept.  J,  1917,  to  Nov.  1, 1918  (estimated) 
For  War  Department  troop  move- 
ments of  all  kinds  (estimate) 

For  movements  from  boards  to 

camps  (estimated) 

For  movements  intercamp  and 
from  camps  to  seaboard  (esti- 
mated)   


Number. 


51,  494,  683,  (KM) 
4, 440, 000,  000 
1,069,124,688 

3,370,875,312 


Per  cent  of 
total  mileage. 


100.00 
8.02 


Per  cent  of 

War 

Department 

mileage. 


100.00 
24.08 

75.92 


It  thus  appears  that  the  movements  required  for  mobilization 
under  the  selective  draft  represented  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
troop  movement  for  the  War  Department. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
FISCAL  ARRAirOEMEirTS. 

1.  Compensation  in  general, — ^The  fiscal  policy  as  described  in 
chapter  8,  page  28,  of  my  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  first 
draft  under  the  selective  service  act,  1917,  has  been  followed  during 
the  past  year.  This  policy  was,  briefly,  to  offer  an  opportimity  to  all 
of  those  board  members  and  clerks,  who  were  financially  able  to  do  so, 
to  render  micompensated  services  to  the  Government  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  selective  service  law.  This  poUcy  was  set  forth  in  the 
original  regulations  governing  disbursements  issued  June  15,  1917, 
which  the  President  stated. 

The  desire  in  all  communities  to  render  patriotic  service  to  the  Government  has 
given  rise  to  numerous  assurances  that  civilian  services  required  in  connection  with 
tiie  registration,  selection,  and  draft  authorized  by  the  selective  service  act  will,  in 
many  cases,  be  rendered  gratuitously.  In  order,  however,  that  no  person  selected 
for  such  service  may  find  himself  compelled  to  decline  to  serve  because  the  financial 
sacrifice  involved  is  too  great,  compensation  was  authorized  in  cases  in  which  the 
services  referred  to  are  not  rendered  gratuitously. 

Changes  in  the  regulations,  however,  governing  compensation  of 
board  members  and  salaries  of  clerks  of  local  boards  were  found  to  bo 
necessarv,  for  reasons  hereinafter  stated. 

2.  Compensation  of  local  hoard  memhers, — Several  plans  of  com- 
pensation have  been  tried.  In  the  beginning  of  the  administration 
of  the  selective  service  law  it  was  beheved  that  the  duties  of  board 
members  would  become  comparatively  light  after  a  period  of  two  or 
three  months.  Thousands  of  the  members,  with  this  idea  in  mind, 
ofl'ered  their  services  without  compensation.  Tliis  form  of  service 
was  encouraged  by  this  office  as  being  the  ideal  to  ho  striven  for. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  realized  that  many  of  the  board  members 
whose  patriotism  was  unquestioned  would  be  xmable  to  devote  the 
necessary  time  to  their  duties  without  causing  a  serious  drain  upon 
their  hmited  financial  resources.  In  order  to  retain  the  sen'ices  of 
these  men,  manv  of  whom  were  in  everv  wav  desirable  as  board  mem- 
bers,  provision  was  made  in  the  first  regulations  governing  disburse- 
ments, issued  June  15,  1917,  that  ^'members  of  district  and  local 
boards  may  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  day  for  each 
day  upon  which  the  board  is  in  session  and  the  member  claiming 
compensation  present. '^ 

Experience  proved  that  this  plan  was  not  thoroughly  satisfactory. 

The  daily  basis  of  compensation  left  no  clioice  to  the  board  members 
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who  were  forced  to  claim  conipensfttion  at  the  daily  rntp  of  $4,  or 
none  at  all,  rcgardlesa  of  whether  they  had  heen  at  the  quarters  of 
the  board  hut  a  small  portion  of  the  day  or  not.  It  was  then  decided 
to  place  the  plan  of  compensation  on  an  hourly  basis;  aiid  the  Seiec- 
tive  Service  Kefrulationa  issued  in  November,  1917,  provided  pay  at 
the  rate  of  $1  per  hour,  with  a  maxuuum  of  $7.50  per  day  and  S150 
per  month  per  member. 

In  December,  1917,  the  great  problem  of  classification  of  question- 
naires became  acute.  There  was  urgent  necessity  for  speeding  up 
the  work  of  the  boanis  in  order  to  complete  the  liuge  tasks  as  expedi- 
tiously as  pos-iiWe.  Tliis  emergency  brought  forth  the  iilan  of  cora- 
pensating  boanl  members  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  for  each  quostion- 
najre  classified,  which  was  to  be  equally  divided  among  tlic  raembere; 
upon  the  mianimous  vote  of  the  hoard,  the  moneys  due  could  ho  paid 
in  some  other  proportion,  with  the  ]iroviso  that  in  no  case  could  ono 
member  receive  more  than  15  cents  of  the  allowance  of  30  conts  for 
each  classification,  and  no  two  members  more  than  25  cents  for  each 
classification,  to  be  distributeil  between  them. 

At  that  time  it  was  believed  that  upon  completion  of  classification 
there  would  be  little  work  for  board  momhers  beyond  attending 
occasionally  at  the  quarters  of  tlio  board,  and  supervising  the  work 
of  thoir  clerk  or  clerks.  Tins  expectation,  however,  was  overthrown 
by  the  course  of  military  events.  With  the  expansion  of  the  military 
program  demanding  more  men,  and  the  numerous  war  industries, 
shipbuilding,  and  agriculture,  each  demanding  protection  and  assist- 
ance, numenius  modilications  of  the  regulations  and  rulings  thereon 
were  unavoidable.  It  also  became  necessary  to  order  a  rectification 
of  the  cla.ssification  lists,  and  to  issue  the  "  Workorfiffht"  regulations. 
Each  of  these  measiu^es  added  heavily  to  the  work  of  hoard  members. 
Together  with  the  steady  flow  of  orders  for  intluction,  both  of  groups 
and  of  individuals,  the  necessary  action  demanded  practically  all 
of  the  board  members'  time.  While  their  spirit  and  wiUingness  to 
serve  did  not  decrease  to  any  material  extent,  appeals  for  (iuan- 
cial  reUef  reached  the  office  from  every  part  of  the  comitry. 
Finally  these  appeals  for  relief  became  so  numerous  and  their  insist- 
once  so  strong,  that  a  meeting  of  adjutants  general  and  draft  execu- 
tives of  17  States,  representing  every  section  of  the  country,  was 
called  in  Washington  on  July  !».  1918. 

At  this  meeting  the  whole  subjcpt  was  discussed  at  length.  It  waa 
agreei]  that  a  change  from  the  plan  of  compensation  on  the  question- 
naire basis  was  necessary  and  that  the  members  of  hoards  should  be 
paid  for  past  uncompensated  services  after  March  1  (the  period  when 
c<Hnpensation  for  classification  under  the  first  registration  had  aliout 
Ceased).  Immediately  upon  the  adjoiimment  of  the  meeting  above 
referred  to,   work  ujion   a  new  plan   of  compensation  was  bogm.. 
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Seveial  memoranda  ou  the  subjeot  were  prepared.  The  plan  finallya 
evolved  was  briefly  this:  To  compensate  the  board  members  for  past] 
services  from  March  1  to  August  31  on  the  basis  of  $3  to  the  boarda 
for  each  man  inducted  into  the  miUtary  sen-ice  and  accepted  atfl 
camp  from  its  jurisdiction,  and,  after  September  1,  upon  the  basis  atm 
SI  per  hoiu-  with  a  daily  maximum  of  $10,  and  a  monthly  maximiun  I 
varying  from  SP 1 50  for  the  smaller  boards,  to  $600  for  the  larger  boards,  I 
to  be  divided  among  all  of  its  members.  I 

This  was  submitted  in  a  memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of  War  1 
under  date  of  August  20,  1918,  with  the  recommendation  that  the  1 
plan  be  adopted  and  that  a  request  that  the  Provost  Marshal  CSeo-J 
cral  be  authorized  to  request  fhe  necessai-y  appropriations  froial 
Congress.  This  memorandum  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  on  I 
August  24.  I 

■3,  Clerical  sei-vices /or  local  boards. — In  the  first  disbursing  regula-  I 
tiona  issued  June  15,  1917,  compensation  of  clerks  was  provided  fop  I 
at  a  rate  of  $2.50  per  day.  As  was  the  case  with  the  board  members,  J 
many  of  the  clerks  performed  their  duties  without  compensation  as  1 
a  patriotic  service,  until  it  became  apparent  that  the  strain  upon  I 
their  resources  would  be  too  great.  I 

The  SeJective  Service  llegulntions  adopted   in  November,    1917,   I 
in  section  43,  provided  for  one  chief  clerk  for  each  board  at  not  to   ] 
e.xeeed  $100  per  month,  and  for  one  additional  clerk  for  each  1,500  I 
registrants  additional,  or  a  fraction  thereof  exceeding  700;  the  first  I 
additional  clerk  was  to  receive  $80  per  month  and  all  other  additional  j 
rlerks  $60  per  month.     In  December,  1917,  after  the  jH'riod  of  mail-   | 
ing  question II a irt'S  had  been  completed,  this  office  urged  upon  local   I 
boards  having  ji  registration  of  3,000  or  under  to  dispense  with  the  J 
services  of  all  but  the  chief  clerk,  on  the  theory  that  one  clerk  would  1 
be  ample  to  attend  to  all  of  the  work  of  the  board  thereafter.     But  ] 
the  actual  conditions  previously  described  as  confronting  board  mem-   1 
bera,  applied  also  to  the  clerks,  and  it  was  found  in  most  cases  that  I 
one  clerk  would  be  insufficient.    Many  objections  arose  in  the  various  I 
sections  of  the  country  relative  to  the  rigidity  of  the  regulations  I 
fixing  the  pay  of  clerks.     The  local  boards  in  many  sections  of  the    > 
country  were  in  competition  with  other  Government  departments  and 
war  industries,  which  were  able  to  and  did  pay  larger  salaries  than 
those  provided  for  in  our  regulations.     It  was  found  that  in  many 
cases  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  competent  clerks  at  the  rates  pro-  , 
Tided,  or  to  retain  them  at  the  old  rate's  of  pay.     In  some  instances 
it  was  necessary  to  make  special  exceptions  to  the  regulations  to 
meet  these  abnormal  conditions. 

A  careful  study  of  tlie  subject,  and  a  consideration  of  suggestiona 
made  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
a  plan  of  compensation  baaed  upon  the  number  of  registrants  undei 
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tl>o  jurisdiction  of  the  board.  This  plan  provided  lliut  aU  local 
boards  should  receive  for  the  first  2,000  rogiatrants  or  midt>r,  7  cents 
per  ifgistrant  per  mouth  on  the  board  lists:  Provided,  however,  That 
no  local  board  should  roceivo  less  than  SlOO  per  mouth;  that  each 
loeal  board  having  more  than  2,000  registrants  should,  in  addition  to 
tJie  foregoing,  receive  for  each  additional  registrant  above  2,000  and 
ap  to  and  including  2,600,  6  cents  per  month  per  registrant  on  its 
lists;  that  each  local  board  having  more  than  2,500  registrants  should, 
'n  addition  to  all  the  foregoing,  receive  for  each  additional  registrant 
above  2,500  and  up  to  and  including  3,000,  5  cents  per  month  per 
registrant  on  its  lists;  that  each  local  board  having  more  than  3,000 
registrants  should,  in  addition  to  all  the  foregoing,  receive  for  each 
(idditional* registrant  above  3,000  and  up  to  and  including  5,000,  4 
cents  per  month  per  registrant  on  its  lists;  that  each  local  board 
having  more  than  5,000  registrants  should,  in  addition  to  all  the 
foregoing,  receive  for  each  additional  registrant  above  5,000  and  up 
to  and  ijicluding  8,000,  3  cents  per  month  per  registrant  on  its  lists; 
that  each  local  board  having  more  than  8,000  registrants  should,  in 
addition  to  aU  the  foregoing,  receive  for  each  additional  registrant 
above  8,000,  2K  cents  per  month  per  registrant  on  its  lists.  The  plan 
further  provided  that  the  monthly  allowance  to  a  board  should  be 
regarded  as  a  budget  from  which  they  were  to  compensate  their 
clerks,  paying  the  salaries  necessary  in  their  particular  locality  to 
obtain  efficient  services,  subject  to  the  proviso  that  $100  per  month 
should  not  be  paid  to  any  individual  except  upon  specific  approval 
of  the  govenior,  or  $150  except  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
governor  and  approval  of  this  office,  Tlie  new  plan  further  dif- 
fered from  the  old  in  that  it  was  more  flexible  and  permitted  board 
members  to  carry  forward  to  their  credit  from  month  to  month, 
any  balance  from  their  monthly  allowance  that  might  not  have 
been  expended,  and  enabled  them  to  use  this  balance  at  any 
time  when  the  necessity  arose  for  the  employment  of  additional 
clerks,  without  being  required  to  obtain  specific  authorization  from 
this  office  through  State  headquarters,  as  had  been  previously 
required.  This  latter  requirement  had  entailed  a  vast  amount  of 
correspondence  on  the  part  of  the  boards,  State  headquarters,  and 
this  office.  This  new  plan  involved  practically  no  increase  of  ex- 
penditm'es  over  what  would  have  been  necessary  under  the  new 
registration,  had  section  43,  as  promulgated  in  the  regulations  of 
November,  1917,  been  continued  in  operation  after  the  registration 
of  September  12, 

A  memorandum  setting  forth  this  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  OH  September  3,  1918,  with  recommendation  that  it 
be  adopte<l,  and  was  approved  hy  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War, 
September  4. 
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This  feature  of  the  administration,  however,  was  one  in  whidi  it 
was  virtually  impracticable  to  devise  a  uniform  method  which  would 
operate  both  equitably  and  economically  in  all  regionsi  and  would 
be  acceptable  to  all  types  of  members  serving  on  the  boards.  In 
spite  of  aU  efforts  made  to  profit  by  experience,  the  conflicting  con- 
siderations could  not  be  reconciled  into  a  single  fixed  rule. 

To  ascertain  the  operation  of  the  new  rules  in  the  period  between 
their  promulgation  and  the  date  of  preparing  this  report,  the  boards 
were  asked,  ''In  your  experience,  how  are  the  new  rules  for  compen- 
sation working?"  A  large  majority  of  the  boards  expressing  an 
opinion  replied  that  the  new  rules  for  compensation  were  satisfac- 
tory. Many  of  them,  however,  especially  those  whose  members 
served  gratuitously,  declined  to  comment  on  the  rules.  And  it  can 
not  be  denied  that  criticism  of  the  rules  was  both  considerable  in 
volimie  and  vigorous  in  expression. 

A  number  of  boards  declared  that  the  basis  of  compensation  of 
board  members  was  unsound.  Thus  a  New  York  City  board,  refer- 
ring to  the  provisions  of  section  195,  paragraphs  B  and  C,  expressed 
the  view  that  any  method  of  compensation  based  on  the  result  of 
judicial  action  is  vicious;  '*to  give  a  member  compensation  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  men  he  inducts,  or  the  number  of  men  he  puts 
in  a  certain  class,  is  as  wrong  as  to  give  a  magistrate  compensation 
for  every  defendant  whom  he  finds  guilty."  Referring  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  195,  paragraph  A,  a  Detroit  board  says: 

The  members  of  the  board  in  all  previous  positions  were  never  paid  on  an  hourly 
basis,  having  been  paid  a  stipulated  amount  for  results  accomplished  rather  than  on 
the  time  employed.  This  ruling  has  had  the  effect  of  taking  the  joy  out  of  the  work; 
the  zest  displayed  prior  to  this  ruling  has  very  much  depreciated.  The  thought  which 
can  not  be  dispelled  is  that  local  board  members  can  not  be  trusted. 

A  number  of  boards  complained  that  the  compensation  of  board 
members  was  inadequate ;  and  a  larger  number  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  allowance  for  clerical  assistance  should  have  been  more 
liberal.  But  the  chief  cause  of  dissatisfaction  (though  not  always 
emphasized)  lay  not  in  the  rules  themselves,  but  in  the  difficulty 
that  has  been  encoimtered  in  the  proper  preparation  of  vouchers 
and  the  consequent  delay  in  the  receipt  of  compensation.  Many 
boards  said  in  effect  that  they  found  it  practically  impossible  to 
prepare  their  vouchers  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  tlie  disbursing  officers, 
and  that  as  a  result  they  did  not  receive  any  pay  for  many  montlis. 

Not  a  few  boards  favored  a  '^straight  salary^'  for  board  members; 
while  others  believed  that  their  services  should  in  every  case  be. 
gratuitous.     Says  a  Philadelphia  board : 

One  of  the  greatest  aids  to  the  impression  that  has  long  obtained  in  our  district, 
that  no  man  was  sent  through  our  board  into  the  Army  ahead  of  his  time,  was  the  fact, 
once  it  became  generally  known,  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  our  board  had 
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declined  to  accept  any  pay  for  the  work.  We  were  of  the  impression  at  the  beginning, 
and  continue  of  that  opinion,  that  with  our  country  at  war  and  our  young  men  being 
called  from  their  homes  and  from  the  useful  and  remunerative  employments  upon 
which  a  majority  of  them  h%d  just  entered,  to  risk  their  lives  at  $30  a  month,  it  ought  to 
be  possible  for  those  of  us  called  upon  to  help  as  members  of  draft  boards  to  give  such 
comparatively  small  service  free. 

4.  Appropriations. — ^The  total  appropriations  made  by  Congress 
for  the  administration  of  the  selective  service  system  amounted  to 
$54,896,903  in  all,  divided  among  the  following  sums  and  dates: 

Table  87.  —Appropriations  for  registration  and  seUctionfor  military  service. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 
8 
9 


Appropriations  for  rer;istration  and  selection  for  military  service. 

{K.&  S.  forM.  8.) 


Total  appropriations  to  date 

R.  &  8.  for  M.  S.  1917-18,  act  of  June  15, 19J7. . . 

R.  &  S.  for  M.  S.,  1918,  act  of  Oct.  6, 1917 

Urp:ent  deficiency,  1918,  act  of  Mar.  28, 1918 

National  Security  and  Defense,  War  Department; 
allotted  by  President,  Apr.  15. 1918 

R.  &  S.  for  M.  S.,  1919,  act  of  July  9,  1918 

Undent  deficiency,  1919,  act  of  Nov.  4,  1918 

Total  disbursements  to  Oct.  1,  1918 

Unexpended  Oct.  1 ,  191 8 


Number. 


154, 896, 903. 00 
2,  658, 413. 00 
4, 000, 000. 00 
8,  476, 490. 00 

4,  000,  000. 00 
15,  762, 000. 00 
20, 000, 000.  00 
16,216,215.22 
38,  680,  687.  78 


Per  cent  of 
total  appro- 
priations. 


100.00 


29.54 
70.46 


It  will  be  noted  tliat  the  sum  of  $35,762,000,  forming  the  greater 
part  of  the  total  $55,000,000,  was  designed  to  cover  the  current  fiscal 
year  (July  1,  1918-July  1,  1919).  Of  this  sum,  the  $15,762,000  of 
July  9,  1918,  was  based  on  the  work  then  in  prospect  as  needed  to 
handle  the  11,000,000  registrants  of  the  first  two  registrations  abeady 
classified;  while  the  $20,000,000  of  November  4,  1918,  was  provided 
for  handling  the  additional  13,000,000  registrants  brought  in  by 
the  act  of  August  31,  1918,  and  registered  on  September  12,  1918. 
Tlie  heavy  labor  of  classifying  the  new  13,000,000  registrants  began 
immediately  after  September  12,  and  was  proceeding,  in  a  hundred- 
day  drive,  when  the  Armistice  was  signed;  the  completion  of  the 
classification  for  the  age-groups  18-36  required  imtil  early  December. 
Hence  the  monthly  disbursements  for  September,  October,  and 
November,  when  finally  liquidated,  will  much  exceed  those  for  July 
and  August,  the  first  months  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  additional 
appropriations  were  made. 

5.  Dishursements, — ^The  total  disbursements  from  the  several 
appropriations,  as  shovm  in  Table  87  Gine  8)  above,  amount  to 
$16,216,215.22.  To  this  sum  should  be  added  three  items  represent- 
ing, respectively,  the  outlay  for  telegrams,  the  outlay  for  printing 
at  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  the  estimated  sum,  as  yet 
unpaid;  for  increased  compensation  to  board  members  from  March  1 
to  August  31,  1918.  (Appendix  Table  87-A,  columns  9,  10,  and  at 
the  foot  of  column  1.)     The  first  two  of  those  itienv^^^^  ^x^^esA^^ 
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out  of  appropriations  charged  to  other  Government  agencies;  the 
third  item  has  not  yet  been  entirely  closed,  pending  the  receipt  of 
complete  statements  of  accounts  from  State  headquarters.  All 
three  of  these  items  should,  of  course,  be  included  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  per  capita  cost;  the  aggregate  thus  becomes 
$20,174,652.53,  representing  the  total  expenses,  estimated  and  actual, 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  from  June,  1917,  to  October  1,  1918. 
A  detailed  statement  arranged  by  States  and  showing  the  distribuf 
tion  of  this  expense,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  Table  87-A. 

These  figures  are  taken  to  October  1,  1918,  and  exclude  the  third 
registration  of  September  12,  1918,  because  the  work  of  classifying 
the  new  group  of  registrants  had  only  just  begun  at  the  time  when 
the  latest  accurate  figures  were  available,  and  because  the  task  of 
registration  alone  was  the  smallest  part  of  the  labor  and  expense 
required  in  the  ultimate  disposition  of  this  additional  thirteen  mil- 
lions of  men.  The  amount  expended  to  October  1,  therefore,  repre- 
sents the  cost  of  disposing  of  the  men  included  in  the  first  and 
second  registrations,  and  of  producing  the  effectives  resulting  there- 
from up  to  October  1,  1918. 

At  this  time  it  is  practically  impossible  to  furnish  any  further 
details  than  are  shown  in  Appendix  Table  87-A.  It  is  proposed  in  the 
final  report  to  show  by  tables  the  expenditures  of  each  of  the  State 
headquarters,  district  and  local  boards,  each  table  to  contain  a  stater 
ment  showing  the  amount  of  compensation  drawn  by  each  board 
member  by  name,  as  well  as  the  names  of  those  who  have  served 
throughout  the  entire  time  without  receiving  any  compensation  fop 
their  services. 

6.  Per  capita  cost,  National  and  State. — (1)  The  per  capita  cost  of 
the  Selective  Service  System,  nationally,  from  the  beginning,  in 
1917,  to  October  1,  1918,  is  shown  in  the  following  Table  88,  which 
presents  two  sets  of  figures,  the  one  representing  the  per  capita  cost 
on  the  basis  of  disbursements  from  appropriations  charged  to  this 
office,  and  the  other  representing  the  figures  on  the  basis  of  total 
actual  and  estimated  expenses  of  the  system,  regardless  of  the 
appropriation  source. 

Table  88. 


1 

o 

** 

3 

4 


5 
6 


Ter  capita  cost  of  draft. 


Total  disbursementa  May  18, 1917,  to  Oct.  1, 1918 

Per  capita  cost  by  clisbursementa  from  P.  M.  G.  O.  appropriations: 

Per  registrant  (10,  838,  315  total  registration,  June  5,  1917,  to 
Sept.  11 ,  1918) 

Per  man  inducted  (2,  552, 173  to  Oct.  1,  1918) 

Total  expenses,  actual  and  estimated,  for  same  period 

Per  capita  cost  by  expenses: 

Per  rej^strant 

Per  man  inducted 


Cost. 


$1C,  216,  215. 22 


1.50 

6.35 

20, 174,  652.  53 

1.86 
7.90 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  cost  per  registrant  (based  on  all  expenses, 
regardless  of  the  source  of  appropriations)  was  $1.86;  and  that  the 
cost  per  man  inducted  was  $7.90. 

Of  the  two  costs  shown,  the  second,  viz,  per  man  mduct^d,  is 
obviously  the  most  significant,  being  the  real  measure  of  the  money 
expense  for  each  man  effectively  obtained  for  service. 

The  first  figure  of  cost,  viz,  per  registrant,  is  important  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  individual  States  and  boards. 

(2)  The  per  capita  cost  in  the  several  States  is  shown  in  Appendix 
Table  88-A  and  Chart  O.  Part  of  the  expense  was  proportionate  to 
the  number  of  registrants  in  a  given  area;  that  is,  a  board  having 
5,000  or  6,000  registrants  necessarily  incurred  larger  expenses  than  a 
board  having  500  or  600  registrants,  no  matter  how  many  men 
were  inducted.  The  labor  and  time  necessary  to  keep  records,  to 
answer  inquiries,  to  pass  upon  claims  for  deferment  and  exemption,  to 
search  for  delinquents,  and  to  do  a  hundred  other  things  were  fairly 
proi)ortionate  to  the  number  of  registrants,  even  though  the  legiti- 
mate claims  for  deferment  and  exemption  ultimately  reduced  the 
number  of  effectives  inducted  to  a  relatively  small  number.  For 
these  reasons,  it  is  only  j  ust  to  the  several  States  to  set  forth  also  the 
cost  per  registrant;  and  it  appears  that  in  some  States  having  a 
relatively  high  cost  per  man  inducted  the  cost  per  registrant  was 
much  more  moderate;  the  same  would  be  found  true  of  various 
local  boards. 

Per  man  inducted,  the  cost  in  the  several  States  ranged  between 
$2.64  and  $10.94.  The  lowest  cost  was  in  Florida  and  Oklahoma, 
and  the  highest  cost  was  in  Delaware  and  Arizona.  The  causes  for 
this  variance  can  not  yet  be  stated  with  accuracy. 

7.  Per  capita  cost  in  1917  and  1918  compared.^ — The  foregoing 
figures  cover  the  entire  cost  of  the  system  from  June,  1917. 

But  a  comparison  of  the  per  capita  cost  in  1917  and  in  1918  is 
worth  while,  because  the  classification  system  introduced  in  Decemr 
ber,  1917,  while  far  more  efficient,  speedy,  and  accurate  than  the 
method  used  up  to  that  time,  involved  more  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
boards  and  seemed  likely  to  import  a  higher  per  capita  cost.  For 
these  two  periods,  viz,  June,  1917,  to  December,  1917,  and  January, 
1918,  to  August  31-,  1918,  corresponding  to  the  two  systems  employed, 
the  comparison  results  as  shown  in  the  following  Table  89 : 

Table  89. 


1 
2 

3 

4 


Per  capita  cost  1917  and  1918  compared.  Cost. 


Total  disbureements  May  18,  1917,  to  Dec.  1,  1917 '  $5, 211, 965. 38 

Cortt  per  man  called  for  examination  and  hearing  in  1917 

1.69 
11,004,249.84 


(3,082,949) 
Total  diBbursemente  Dec.  1,  1917,  to  Oct.  1,  1918 


Cost  per  man  classified  in  1918  (9,952,735) 1  VAV 
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It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  classification  method  proved  to 
be  not  more  expensive,  but  less  expensive,  than  the  former  method. 

The  per  capita  cost  above  compared,  viz.,  per  man  called  and  per 
man  classified,  is  the  only  comparable  basis  for  the  two  years.  The 
other  two  per  capita  costs  shown  in  my  Report  for  1917,  viz,  per 
man  certified  and  per  man  of  quota  allotted,  are  of  little  value  for 
comparison;  the  latter,  because  the  quotas  allotted  had  not  been 
entirely  filled  by  induction  on  December  15,  1917;  and  the  former, 
because  the  men  certified  and  ready  on  December  15,  1917,  were 
twice  as  many  as  those  actually  inducted  by  that  date,  hence  the 
expense  of  the  system  had  not  then  produced  its  full  results  in  ef- 
fectives; and  there  was  no  way  of  exactly  allotting  the  cost  of 
what  had  been  effected. 

8.  Per  capita  cost  of  induction  and  enlistment  compared. — ^A  com- 
parison between  the  per  capita  cost  of  enlistment  under  the  volun- 
tary recruiting  system  prior  to  April,  1917,  and  of  induction  under 
the  selective  draft,  results  as  shown  in  Table  90 : 

Table  90. — Per  capita  coat  of  induction  and  enl^stv^€nt  compared. 


1 
2 
3 

4 


Per  capita  cost  of  indnction  and  enlistment  compared. 


Enlistmeiits,  per  capita  coflt: 

For  1914 

For  1915 

For  191 6-17  (9  months ) 

Inductions,  1917-1918:  Per  capita  cost. 


Cost. 


$24.  48 

19.14 

28.95 

7.90 


The  details  of  the  figures  for  cost  of  recruiting  were  set  forth  in 
my  first  Report  (Appendix  Tables  F  and  G,  1917).  It  appears,  this 
year  as  last  year,  that  the  Selective  Service  system,  besides  its 
advantages  as  a  rational,  equitable,  and  necessary  method  of  rais- 
ing a  National  Army,  has  the  additional  advantage  of  being  a  far  more 
economical  method  than  that  of  recruiting  by  voluntary  enlistment. 

9.  Per  capita  cost  in  tlie  Civil  War, — ^A  comparison  with  the  Civil 
War  expenses  means  little  in  absolute  figures,  because  of  the  changed 
standards  of  money  values.  But  the  comparison  Ls  worth  while  in 
revealing  the  beneficent  difference  between  a  draft  law  of  the  Civil 
War  type  (Appendix  J)  and  a  draft  law  of  the  lOfT  type;  the  former 
embodying  as  essential  elements  a  bounty  system  and  a  federalized 
administrative  force.  The  entire  forces  raised  in  the  Civil  War, 
by  the  mixed  system  of  draft  and  bounties  for  enlistment,  numbered 
2,690,401,  at  a  combined  per  capita  cost  of  at  least  $227.71,  or  over 
$600,000,000.  The  armed  forces  raised  under  the  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1917  alonc;  during  the  first  fourteen  months  of  the  war, 
numbered  2,552,173,  at  a  per  capita  cost  of  only  $7.90,  or  slightly 
over  $20,000,000  in  all. 
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sflnrifia 


National  summary. — The  admin mi-ation  of 
a^t/^TT^  imHftr  i\\^  PrQvt>at  Marshal  General  was^ organized  oi 
principle  of  ''supervised  dftpftnt.ralization.^^  T'he  teriPg  "^  \^^  ^^j^ 
of  Tiray'lS,~i:9tT,""Ienf  tHemselves  readily  to  this  effective  mode  of 
linking  ttie  district  and  local  boards  (explicitly  created  by  the  act), 
through  the  State  executives,  with  ft  ^T^a\\  VaAav§^^  HirApHvA  figftn^^Y, 
designated  bv  the  President  through  the  Sf^^^.ri^tary  of /yy^fry  and  serving 
as  a  rftntrfl^  ^<;>]irpft  nf  ini^truction  and  guidance^  to  give  uniformity, 
nrcurncj,  and  spood  to  tJio  opflratiinni  nf  tha  hoacdn  Appurtonflnt 
to  this  main  vertebral  organization,  there  developed  in  course  of 
time,  at  various  points,  a  few  additional  agencies  made  necessary 
by  the  growth  of  the  work  and  the  dictates  of  experience. 

The  entire  administrative  system  thus  consisted  of  the  following 
coordinated  parts,  operating  regularly  and  almost  constantly:  (1) 
Tho  Provoflt  Mnrshnl  Gftnaral;.(2)  the  Stat^  ggj^nVQfS  a-nd  dxaft 
executives^-  <3)  ti^e-diatfict  boarda;  .<4).  tha  induatrifll'  ftdviflfti'&;  (SJu 
the  loM.boa?:d§;..(6)  the  Goyern^ipii.t  apj)ft§lj£entsj,C7}^^ 
advisory  boards;  (8)  the  legg-l  4dYis^'T_Jl?Jfd*'i  ft)  th^  hftftrda  ftf 
instruction.  To  these  fihould  h%  ■ikidedw.^IO)..  .ci¥i»~  fteaoniatiflinn 
casually  contributing  volunteer  adsistaace. 

The  distribution  of  this  p>ersonnel,  and  its  numbers  for  each  of  the 
constituent  parts,  are  sho\ra  in  the  following  Table  91.  The  num- 
bers of  persons  in  these  different  branches  for  the  several  States  are 
shown  in  Appendix  Table  91-A. 


Table  91. — Personnel  of  selective  service  administration. 


lone. 


1 
o 

3 
4 
5 
fi 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 


Personnel  of  selective  service  administration. 


Total  personnel  Oct.  31,  1918 

Govemore 

Military  personnel 

ComniisBioned  officers 

.  Enlisted  men 

Civilian  personnel 

Board  members  and  other  officials 

Other  civilians 

Provost  Marshal  General's  Office 

Commissioned  officers 

National  inspectors.. 

Civilians 

Enlisted  men 


Percent 

Number. 

of  per- 

aozmel. 

193, 117 

100.00 

54 

.03 

4,004 

2.07 

192 

.10 

3,812 

1.97 

189, 059 

97.90 

57,104 

29.57 

131, 955 

68.33 

429 

.22 

45 

12 

343 

29 

251 


252 
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Table  91. — Personnel  of  selective  service  administration — Continued. 


Line. 


14 
35 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 


Personnel  of  selective  service  administration. 


Total  personnel  Oct.  31,  1918 — Continued. 
State  headquart<;r8 

Governors  * *. . 

Military  officers 

Civilians 

Enlisted  men 

District  boards 

Members 

Industrial  advisers 

Other  civilians 

Enlisted  men 

Local  boards 

Members 

Government  appeal  agents 

Additional  examining  physicians. 

Other  civilians .' 

Enlisted  men 

Medical  advisory  boards 

Members 

Other  civilians 

Enlisted  men 

Legal  advisory  boards 

Members 

Associate  members 

Boards  of  instruction 


Number. 


999 

54 

147 

624 

174 

2,539 

1,039 

411 

944 

145 

43, 579 

14, 416 

4,679 

12, 039 

9,227 

3,218 

10, 234 

9,577 

411 

246 

119,282 

110,915 

108, 367 

16, 055 


Percent 
of  per- 
sooneL 


0.52 


LSI 


22.57 


5.30 


6L77 

»  «  •  •  •  • 

"8.*3i 


>  Includes  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colmnbla. 

The  two  notable  features  of  tlie  selective  service  organization, 
under  the  act  of  May  18,  1917,  viz,  the  civilian  quantity  of  its  per- 
sonnel, and  its  decentralization  into  the  several  States,  are  strik- 
ingly exhibited  by  these  figures. 

That  the  administration  was  essentially  a  civilian  one  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  military  officers  were  only  192,  and  the  enlisted 
men  (serving  in  clerical  capacities,  and  coming  into  the  system  at 
the  eleventh  hour)  were  only  3,812;  or  a  total  of  only  4,004,  leaving  a 
civiUan  force  of  189,059.  The  spectacle  is  thus  presented  of  the 
National  Army  being  raised  by  the  activities  of  a  body  of  civilians. 
It  is  believed  that  in  this  respect  the  contrast  of  the  system,  not  only 
with  that  of  the  Civil  War  in  our  own  country,  but  also  with  the 
usual  methods  on  the  continent,  is  notable.  The  plan  adopted 
by  Congress  one  year  and  a  half  ago  was  without  precedent,  and  was, 
therefore,  an  experimont  made  on  faith;  and  that  faith  has  b3en 
amply  vindicated. 

The  other  feature,  viz,  that  of  decentralization  into  the  several 
States,  is  even  more  emphatically  illustrated  when  we  compare  the 
personnel  of  the  Provost  Marshal  GeneraPs  Office,  only  429  in  num- 
ber, with  the  aggregate  personnel  in  the  several  States,  192,688  in 
all.    This  vast  machinery  was  supervised  from  a  headquarters  of 
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relatively  insipiificant  size  in  Washingtim.  Every  itno  of  the 
192,688  workers  in  tlie  several  States  owed  hia  jmmediato  duty  to 
some  State  superior  under  the  State  executive.  The  contrast  hero 
is  again  remarkable.  It  illustrates  not  only  tho  wisdom  of  resorting 
to  State  agencies  in  handling  an  operation  which  involved  State 
pride  and  i^sponsibihty,  but  also  the  prudence  of  committing  to  the 
hands  of  local  officials  the  administration  of  a  law  which  so  intimately 
affected  the  homes  and  liveUhood  of  the  ])oople. 

These  figures  only  corroborate  the  great  fart,  already  patent  to 
all,  that  the  Nation  itself  raised  tliis  National  Amiy. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  give  some  particular  doscriplion  of  the 
several  parta  of  the  system. 

(II  THE  PKOTOST  SIABSHAI.  OENSBAL. 

1.    Persontl/'l. — Qn  AT:^.y  -2!j,  I  Ql  7^iiiaJaru.mljL«.IgnaiiaH-nf  a.  PfQP.tnti 

MarsUaLGejieral  was  made  in  the  following  Executive  Order: 

GENER.tLOBDERa,|  WaB    DEPARTMENT, 

No.  65.  /  Wnahington,  ifag  ii,  1917. 

By  direction  of  the  PreHident,  Brig.  Gen.  Enoch  U.  Crowder,  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral,  United  Suites  Army,  is  hereby  detailed  as  Provoet  Marshal  Geneml,  and  vested 
with  tile  execution,  under  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  so  much  of  the  act  of  Cangress 
entitled  "An  ait  t«  autliorise  the  President  to  increase  temporarily  the  Military 
Establishment  of  the  United  States,"  approved  May  !8,  1917,  as  relatea  to  the  regis- 
tialion  and  the  selective  draft. 

fly  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War; 


Tasker  II.  Buss, 
ilajor Gtnerat,  Acting  Chit^o/Sfof. 
Official: 

H.  P.  Mcf*iv, 

The  Adjutanl  Gciural. 

Meanwhile  (as  already  notod  in  my  report  for  1917),  the  task 
of  preparing  plans  for  the  execution  of  the  law,  when  enacted,  had 
already  been  undertaken.  On  May  22,  1917,  the  date  of  the  above 
order,  four  days  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  administrative  staff 
consisted  of  8  ofRcers  and  a  small  clerical  force.  By  November,  1917, 
the  staff  of  officers  had  increased  to  35  and  the  clerical  force  to  about 
150,  and  during  November  and  December  some  25  more  officers  were 
added  temporarily  as  a  Division  of  Appeals,  to  brief  the  voluminous 
mass  of  cases  then  coming  up  on  appeal  to  tho  President;  in  this 
heavy  task  some  45  members  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  ren- 
dered volunteer  assistance.  During  the  spring  of  1918,  the  compila- 
tion of  tho  Industrial  Index  required  a  large  accession  to  the  clerical 
force;  and  this  extra  force  was  trained  by  a  deputation  of  20  experts, 
loaned  for  the  same  period  hy  the  Dhector  of  the  Census.  By  No- 
vember, 1918,  the  staff  of  ofiicers  numbered  45,  the  livilian  and 
clerical  force  numbered  343,  and  [he  enlisted  men  20. 
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A  roster  of  the  names  of  the  military  officers  on  duty  here  at  various 
tunes  and  of  the  civilians  holding  positions  of  principal  responsibility, 
is  given  in  Appendix  G. 

From  the  decisive  day  of  May  18, 1917,  the  dominant  and  emphatic 
note  for  every  worker  on  the  force  was  the  vital  need  of  speed  and 
promptness.  There  was  never  a  moment  of  anything  less  than 
anxious  energy.  The  spectacle  of  the  allied  European  armies, 
eagerly  awaiting  the  arrival  of  our  forces  to  make  the  turn  of  the 
tide,  was  daily  present  in  the  consciousness  of  all.  Imagination  saw 
our  camps  gradually  peopled  by  the  selective  contingents  produced 
through  the  ceaseless  efforts  of  the  boards;  and  each  day's  work, 
however  tedious  and  technical,  was  seen  to  speed  the  arrival  of  the 
day  when  the  selectives  thus  raised  would  join  the  ranks  of  the 
fighters.  Nor  night  nor  Simday  signified  a  cessation  of  labors ;  and 
no  conventional  office  hours  limited  the  zeal  of  the  workers.  When- 
ever emergencies  required,  the  clerical  force  cheerfully  responded  to 
the  call;  and  on  many  occasions  women  who  had  worked  all  through 
the  day  remained  until  midnight  to  complete  the  tasks  for  which  their 
assistance  was  necessary.  To  all  who  gave  thus  their  unstinted  con- 
tribution of  faithful  toil,  the  appreciation  and  gratitude  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  amply  due.  It  was  a  period  of  anxious  and  fervid  zeal  and 
effort  which  will  live  in  the  memory  of  all  who  shared  its  privilege. 

It  would  seem  invidious  for  me  to  call  to  your  especial  attention, 
in  tills  place,  particular  officers  who  have  been  on  duty  in  the  Provost 
Marshal  GeneraFs  Office,  for  the  reason  that  the  enumeration  of 
certain  oniBG  might  appear  to  imply,  by  exclusion,  that  others  have 
not  performed  a  service  as  loyal  and  efficient.  Such  is  not  the  case, 
for  a  complete  acknowledgment  of  loyalty  and  efficiency  would 
necessitate  the  mention  of  all  who  have  been  identified  with  the 
work  in  Washington,  whether  officers  or  civihans. 

2.  Divisions  of  the  office, — As  the  work  of  classifying  the  10,000,000 
registrants  proceeded,  and  the  heavy  calls  of  the  spring  of  1918  began, 
the  operations  of  the  office  called  for  a  separation  into  divisions,  each 
division  with  its  chief  and  subordinate  officers  and  a  special  clerical 
force.  These  divisions,  after  several  alterations,  stood  on  October 
28,  1918,  as  follows: 

(1)  Administration  Division,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  following: 

All  queatioiis  relating  to  the  personnel  of  local  and  district  boards,  legal  and  medical 
advisory  boards,  Goverument  appeal  agents,  and  State  headquarters,  including  com- 
plaints from  official  sources,  resignations,  removals,  increased  membership  of  boards, 
appointments,  rank  of  Army  officers  detailed  as  disburaing  agents,  and  board  actiWties. 

(2)  Aliens  Division,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  following: 

All  questions  relating  to  the  classification  and  deferment  of  aliens,  declarants,  re- 
cruiting by  foreign  powers  (other  than  those  under  treaties),  eitizeaship,  pasyports, 
and  international  law. 
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(3)  Appeals  Diviaion,  hnving  jurisiliction  of  the  following: 

luirommoadauoiis  for  the  decision  of  caecB  s«iiit  on  appeal  to  the  Preiddent. 

(4)  Auxiliary  jVgfiicips  and  Statistics  Division,  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  following: 

All  mutters  connected  with  Uie  Indualrial  Index,  the  Studenia'  Army  Traiuing 
Corpa.  boards  of  inslrucdou,  and  all  Btatistical  work  (and  all  sucb  other  work  aa  may 
be  specially  referred  by  the  Provtel  Marshal  General)  tor  the  yearly  report. 

(5)  Classification  Division,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  following: 

All  qupfition'i  relating  to  cliie^ricalion,  reelaraification,  tranflfers,  matters  relating 
to  the  apprehenaion  and  difposition  of  dplinqiienlx  and  deserters,  ftirlouphs,  Emor- 
gewy  Fleet  lii"t,  and  general  qiieRliona  relating  to  the  otatua  of  re^^'tranta  both  before 
and  after  induction.  In  abort,  this  division  handled  all  queattoiu  arising  from  the 
time  the  (jue^Uonnidre  was  filed  until  the  registrant  acquired  a  military  status  or 
waa  unrlergoitig  civil  punishment  fur  delinquency,  except  fhose  niHtters  incident  lo 
induction  and  mobilization  proper. 

(6)  Finance  Division,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  following: 

All  mattem  covered  by  Part  IX  (ilisbursement  regulations)  of  the  Selective  Service 
B^ulatiou.i. 

(7)  Information  Division,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  following: 

AH  requenta  for  )»eneral  information,  general  corref>pondence  not  otherwise  asidgned, 
and  the  handling  of  personal  calls  upon  tlie  ollice. 

(8)  Inspection  nnd  Investigation  Division,  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  following: 

All  information  and  material  dealing  with  Ibe  aeti^-itiea  of  boarda  and  coming 
from  noureefl  other  than  official  (which  were  handled  by  the  AdminiBtralion  Divi- 
aion). and  investi^tionofi'omplainUBgiitn.'d  boards,  or  draft  executives,  the  execution 
in  the  field  of  speed-up  programa,  and  handling  of  national  inspectori. 

(9)  Law  Division,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  following: 

All  general  quentions  of  law  other  than  those  reUiliiig  lo  citizeniihip,  alienage,  and 
inteniolional  law.  All  matters  involving  amendmenls,  changee,  or  interpretations 
ot  the  Selective  Service  Rwrulations,  and  all  matlera  relating  lo  the  juriadiclion, 
powers,  and  duties  of  boards  and  draft  officers  generally,  including  queationa  of 
procedure.  This  division  also  kept  a  rocord  of  general  Btatut«i)  of  court  dccisioiiB 
and  the  Judge  Advocate  (iencral's  opinioiiH, 

(10)  Medical  "Division,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  following: 

All  matters  relating  to  rules  and  regulations  covering  phyrica!  requirements  and 
Examinalion  of  regiiitrunlti,  mid,  in  connection  with  the  Administration  I>iv-iHioD,  all 
matters  affecting  medical  aids  and  medical  adviaory  boards. 

(1 1)  Mobilization  Division,  liaving  jurisdiction  of  the  following: 

All  matteni  relating  to  the  allocation,  making,  and  filliug  of  calls  and  the  accom- 
pliahment  of  individual  inductions,  All  queetions  which,  ariaing  in  the  carrying 
out  ol  the  foregoing  lunctiona,  dealt  with  the  interpretation  of  the  BtOective  Service 
Law  and  Regulations,  or  required  change,  modi£catiun,  or  suspension  of  the  Belcc- 
live  Service  Law  and  Regulations  were  referred  to  the  appropriate  division  for  action, 
but  that  dividion  conferred  with  the  Mobilizaliuu  Division  in  making  its  dctertnina* 


(13)  Registration  Diviaion,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  following: 

All  matters  relating  to  registration,  Ihe  giiine  of  serial  and  order  numbers,  flie 
making  out  and  filing  of  Questionnairwi  and  listing  on  Ihe  claesi fill's t ion  liel;  "Wffl-fc 
or  Fight"  regulations;  reeistration  and  claaaification  under  treaty  provision?;  matUra 
of  persouncl  of  industritil  advieaiv;  matters  alTecting  regiatrants  up  to  and  including 
the  filing  of  Queetionnaires. 

3.  National  inspectors.— "With  the  growth  of  the  selective  service 
system  by  reason  of  the  added  registrations  of  June  5,  Atigust  24, 
and  September  12.  1918,  the  problems  of  the  Stat*  draft  executives 
became  so  great  and  so  varied  that  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  create 
a  system  of  visitation  and  inspection,  in  order  to  establish  a  personal 
touch  vrith  each  State  headquarters.  To  secure  suitable  persons  to  be 
chained  with  this  most  important  duty,  inquiry  was  made  of  the 
governors  and  other  selective  service  officials  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Thirteen  men,  skilled  in  the  application  of  the  selective 
seiTiee  law,  Were  chosen,  and,  after  a  careful  course  of  instruction 
in  Washington,  were  on  September  3  assigned  to  different  sections 
ot  the  country.  Since  that  date  they  have  been  on  duty  almost 
continuously.  Every  State  headquarters  has  been  visit«d  by  them, 
carri-ing  the  message  of  the  national  headquarters. 

With  scarcely  an  exception  the  results  have  justified  the  appoint- 
ment. A  quickened  activity  invariably  followed  the  visit  of  a  national 
draft  inspector  and  the  sense  of  personal  contact  which  ensued  was 
highly  beneficial  to  the  State  and  national  headquarters.  The 
national  inspectors  fimctioned  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  State 
draft  executives.  At  the  request  of  the  latter,  many  visits  Were 
made  to  local  boards  which  needed  added  incentive  or  a  word  of 
advice  as  to  methods  of  classification  or  the  keeping  of  records. 
Through  the  national  inspectors  a  means  of  local  inspection  of  the 
entire  system  was  gradually  being  installed,  with  the  assistance  of 
State  inspectors,  and  much  good  was  accomplished. 

In  the  completion  of  the  records  of  the  selective  service  system, 
their  verification,  and  their  final  lodgment  in  Washington,  much  will 
devolve  on  the  inspection  force  thus  created. 

4.  Correspondence  vnth  the  field  force. — Early  in  the  experience  of 
the  office,  certain  principles  were  developed  to  accord  with  the 
general  plan  of  local  administration,  and  to  relieve  national  head- 
quarters of  an  excessive  biu-den  of  detail.  These  principles  were 
later  embodied  in  section  25  of  the  Selective  Service  Regulations, 
and  were  consistently  adhered  to.  Reference  to  that  section  will 
show  that  correspondence  with  the  Provost  Marshal  GeneriU  by 
individuals  or  by  the  local  and  district  boards  relating  to  the  drait 
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was  required  to  be  conducted  only  through  the  adjutants  general  of 
the  States,  who  were  expected  to  deal  with  such  communications. 
No  opinions  or  rulings  in  individual  cases  were  given  by  the  Provost 
Marslial  General ;  and  general  rulings  were  communicated  only 
through  the  State  headquarters.  Local  and  district  boards  were 
made  the  centers  for  all  inquiries  by  individuals,  to  be  referred  by 
the  boards  to  the  State  adjutant  general,  and  thence  to  the  Provost 
Marshal  General,  if  necessary.  Complaints  against  boards  were  to 
be  aiitlressed  to  State  executives.  The  office  of  the  Provost  Marshal 
General  unilertook  to  answer  all  requests  for  information  from  State 
headquarters  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  Accordingly,  with  every 
letter  which  according  to  these  rules  could  not  be  answered  from  this 
office,  there  was  inclosed  a  printed  form  explaining  why  the  letter 
could  not  be  answered,  and  quoting  the  pertinent  part^  of  section  25 
of  the  Selective  Service  Regulations. 

The  justification  of  this  procedure  was  obvious.  This  office 
controlled,  through  a  system  of  supervised  decentralization,  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  governors  of  the  several  States,  Territories, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  an  administrative  machine  comprising 
□early  4,600  local  boards,  160  district  boards,  and  62  State,  Terri- 
torial, or  District  headquarters.  Under  the  administration  of  the 
system  there  were  from  the  very  outset  10,000,000  registrants, 
and  more  or  less  directly  interested  in  the  registrants  were  perhaps 
60,000,000  people.  It  was  obviously  impracticable  and  impossible 
to  attempt  direct  correspondence  either  with  the  local  and  district 
boards  or  with  the  individuals  who  were  affected  by  the  system.  It 
would  have  been  inefficient  and  impossible  to  attempt  to  do  so. 

There  was  another  reason  why  this  office  could  make  no  ruhngs 
and  give  no  opinion  directly  to  individuals  concerning  the  circum- 
stances of  individual  cases.  The  law  placed  the  determination  of 
individual  cases  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  local  and  dis- 
trict boards.  For  this  office  to  attempt  to  make  rulings  on  individual 
cases,  on  ex  parte  statements,  and  in  the  absence  of  complete  infoiv 
mation  that  was  accessible  to  the  proper  board,  would  have  been 
subversive  of  the  law,  and  would  have  been  an  invasion  of  the  juris- 
diction of  boards.  Such  rulingSj  moreover,  might  have  been  used 
to  embarrass  the  function  of  these  boards.  For  these  reasons  direct 
answers  to  such  inquiries  were  inadvisable  and  impracticable. 

However,  it  was  desired  to  render  the  execution  of  the  Selective 
Service  law  uniform  and  consistent  throughout  the  country,  and 
further,  it  was  the  purpose  of  this  office  to  disseminate  in  the  prompt- 
est manner  aud  to  the  widest  possible  extent  information  ajid  rulings 
concerning  this  law.  To  this  end  it  was  desired  to  make  each  local 
and  district  board  a  center  of  iaformation  for  the  community  over 
87250"— 19 17 
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which  it  had  jurisdiction,  and  to  make  each  State  headquarters  a 
center  of  information  for  all  the  local  and  district  boards  within  tie 
State.  To  accomplish  this  purpose  the  rules  were  framed  for  the 
Correspondence  of  this  office,  as  indicated  in  section  25,  Selective 
Service  Regulations. 

By  this  system  queetlons  ariaing  either  in  individual  cases  or  from 
boards,  were  answered  far  more  promptly  than  they  would  have 
been  under  any  system  of  direct  correspondence;  uniformity  and 
consistency  in  the  execution  of  the  law  were  also  secured;  and 
boards  became  convenient  centers  of  information,  obviating  the  time 
and  expense  that  would  have  been  lost  by  individuals  if  any  attempt 
had  been  made  to  carry  on  direct  correspondence  with  this  office. 
The  system,  moreover,  has  relieved  this  office  from  the  labor  of 
writing  an  average  of  from  200  to  250  letters  daily. 

Through  the  same  system  of  supervised  decent rahzat ion,  all  in- 
Btructions,  rulii^,  information  of  a  general  nature,  and  amendments 
to  the  Selective  Service  Regulations,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  draft  executives  of  the  various  States  and  Terri- 
tories, and  by  them  communicated  to  the  local  and  district  boards. 
Whenever  possible  the  mails  were  used.  Often,  however,  the  natura 
of  the  instructions  made  it  necessary  to  use  the  telegraph,  although  fre- 
quently it  was  possible  to  communicate  instructions  to  near-by  Stat«s, 
and  in  some  cases  to  all  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  Ri^er.  by  letter, 
using  the  telegraph  for  the  remainder.  To  have  attempted  direct  com- 
munication with  the  boards,  rather  than  with  the  Sfat«  executives, 
would  have  enormously  incieased  the  telegraph  tolls  of  this  office. 

Subsequent  to  the  promulgation  by  mail  or  telegraph  of  rulings 
on  and  amendments  to  the  Selective  Service  Regulations,  it  was  the 
practice  of  this  office,  at  first,  t.o  print  them  in  pamphlet  form. 
Seven  such  pamphlets  were  issued  after  the  reprinting  of  the  Regu- 
lations in  September,  1917,  but  since  the  reprint  of  September,  1918, 
in  which  all  amendments  and  important  rulings  and  changes  were 
included,  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  issue  any  pamphlets. 

Volume  'if  corrtspondence. — Since  January  1,  1918,  over  3,500,000 
pieces  of  mail  have  been  received  in  this  office,  and  over  340.000 
letters  and  30,000  telegrams  have  been  sent  out.  Table  92  shows 
by  months  the  numlter  of  pieces  of  mail  and  telegrams  received  and 
sent  by  this  office  to  November  15,  of  this  year.  Tlie  large  increase 
in  incoming  letter  mail,  beginning  with  June,  is  cliiefly  due  to  the 
heavy  mobilization  which  began  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  The 
further  heavy  increase,  beginning  in  August  and  continuing  through 
October,  was  caused  by  the  continued  heavy  mobilization,  and  to 
the  preparations  for  the  September  12th  registration  and  the  sub- 
sequent classification  of  registrants.  The  summary  of  outgoing  mail 
and  telegrams  shows  increases  in  ubout  the  same  degree. 
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2;  394 

50,940 

2,046 
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23,010 

40,968 

2,448 
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15,456 

2,472 
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, 

2,399 
2,349 

18, 775 

1 

) 

2,520 
3,024 
4,080 

,1 

6,262 
1,668 

26,970 

f'i 

341,607 

31,708 

374,215     '  ■ 

1  EatUnatBj.                       »  Handled  by  PiibllCBtloniTMvWon:  McpareKraphe. 

Filing  si/stem. — The  ej-stem  of  filing  originally  installed  to  care  for 

the  general  records  of  the  office  was  adapted  from  the  numerical  sys- 

tem, completely  indexed.     At  all  times  it  has  been  equal  to  the  burden 

thrown  upon  it,  and  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory. 

5.  Information  Division. — ^Though  the  District  of  Columbia  boards 

were    the    appropriate    headquarters    for    inqiunes    by    registrants 

within  the  District,  this  office  early  became  the  Mecca  for  a  vast 

volume   of   miscellaneous  inquiries   by   telephone   and   by  personal 

visits.     To  give  the  necessary  satisfaction,  the  Information  Division 

was   established;  and   this   division   became   a   national   mirror,   in 

miniature,  for  the  infinite  variety  of  matters  on  which  the  Selective 

Service  system  was  supposed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  able  to  cast 

some  light. 
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On  many  days  the  number  of  visitors  ran  as  high  as  250;  and  there 
were  equally  as  many  telephone  calls  daily.  In  the  minds  of  all  of 
the  inquirers  there  seemed  to  be  the  dominant  thought  that  informa- 
tion on  any  subject  connected  with  the  war  could  bo  obtained  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General,  The  majority  of 
the  inquiries  dealt  with  matters  entirely  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  office.  The  questions  propounded  covered  the  entire  gamut  of 
things  mihtary.  The  inventor  of  a  body  armor,  the  origmator  of  a 
new  method  of  measuring  skulls  for  the  purposes  of  identification,  the 
discoverer  of  a  high  explosive,  and  all  kinds  of  efficiency  experts,  came 
seeking  the  Provost  Marshal  General's  Office. 

The  approach  uf  any  important  event  in  connection  with  the 
draft— such  as  the  registrations,  the  beginning  of  physical  exami- 
nations, heavy  entrainmcnts,  the  discontinuance  of  volimtEiry  enhst- 
ment,  the  maihng  of  questionnaires — always  placed  upon  this 
di™ion  an  exceptionally  heavy  burden.  And  always  there  was  the 
steady,  daily  volume  of  visits  of  registrants,  or  their  relatives,  who 
sought  to  have  this  office  arbitrate  their  differences  with  local  boards. 
Without  doubt,  the  most  difficult  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Informa- 
tion Division  has  been  to  counsel  and  to  placate  that  class  of  visitors, 
large  in  number,  who  considered  they  had  been  unjustly  treated. 
With  but  few  exceptions,  however,  they  were  sent  away  calm  and 
satisfied.  This  answer,  sympathetically  but  firmly  given,  usually 
sufficed  to  close  the  interview:  "There  is  probably  some  equity  in 
your  case,  and  it  certauily  deserves  to  be  carefully  considered  by 
your  local  board,  on  which  Congress  and  the  President  have  conflfrred 
exclusive  jurisdiction.  Go  back  to  your  local  authorities  and  a)>ide 
by  their  decision,  because  under  the  law  and  the  regulations  the 
Provost. Marsh aJ  General  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  case," 
The  majority  of  cases  were  of  necessity  handled  in  this  manner. 
The  experience  in  this  division  is  a  new  proof  that  the  conferring  of 
authority  upon  local  civilian  boards  to  pass  upon  these  questions  was 
the  master  stroke  of  the  Selective  Service  act.  It  was  simply  the 
carrying  over,  to  the  raising  of  an  Army,  of  the  familiitr  Anglo-Saxoa 
principle  of  a  local  jury  trial.  That  principle  was  understood  by  the 
people,  and  therefore  it  was  accepted  by  the  people.  Any  reasonable 
and  fair  method  of  drafting  an  army,  if  based  on  this  principle, 
would  have  succeeded. 

Cases  involving  technical  questions  and  interpretations  of  the  law 
and  regulations  generally  were  turned  over  to  an  officer  having  juris- 
diction in  the  matter.  In  this  respect,  the  Information  Division 
acted  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  visitors,  and  the  constant  inter- 
ruption of  officers  by  those  seeking  general  information  was  prevented. 

The  visits  of  hmited  service  men  and  those  who  had  been  placed 
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in  Class  V  as  being  physically  unfit  far  military  service,  created  a    H 
problem  of  no  mean  importance,  as  both  groups  of  men  were  bent    ^| 
upon  fmding  a  place  in  the  Army  where  they  could  render  service. 
Some  of  the  latter  class,  the  physically  unfit,  pleaded  for  assistance 
in  getting  into  the  service.     In  a  number  of  cases  in  both  groups, 
where  the  defects  were  not   too   serious,   su^estions  were  offered      J| 
which  led  to  the  placing  of  the  men.                                                              ^ 
From  the  great  volume  of  miscellaneous  inquiries  it  was  interesting     ^ 

to  note,  as  the  months  went  by,  the  turn  of  sentiment  toward  the 
draft.     At  first  the  question  was   :  "How  can  I  keep  out  of  the 
Army?"     Gradually  that  attitude  changed,  until  finally  the  question 
became:  "How  can  I  get  into  the  Army  right  away?" 

6.  Publicationa. — The    operations    of    the    Publications    Division 
embraced  the  printing  and  distribution  of  all  printed  regulatibna, 
Instructioua,  and  fbaft  forms  for  the  Selective  Service  system.     It  ia 
easily  conceivable  that  the  registration  and  classification  oi  24,000,000 
persons  and  the  mobiUzation  of  2,800,000  men  for  the  Army  would 
require  many  miUions  of  forms;  but  not  until  it  is  stated  that  the 
administration  of  the  Selective  Service  act  required  the  printing  and 
distribution  to  draft  boanls  of  more  than  500,000,000  separate  pieces 
of  printed  matter  is  a  full  realization  gaineil  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
the  undertaking.     Table  93  shows  the  quantities  of  printed  matter, 
separated  as  to  registrations. 

T4BLS  m.—PHnUdformt  required  far  the  ScUcttvt  Srrvkt  sytltm. 

1 
2 

\ 

Baglatratloiis. 

«umh*r.             ■ 

ToUl      ...   . 

644,000,000 
284,000,000 
27,000,000 
283, 000, 000 

(o)  Prin(ini/.— The  printing  of  this  quantity  of  forms  was  a  task 
of  such  proportions  as  to  tax  to  the  utmost  the  Government  Printmg 
Office.    This  mstitution,  however,  responded  admirably  to  the  un- 
precedented demands  made  upon  it,  and  some  remarkable  records 
were  made.     The  most  notable  of  these  was  the  printmg  of  forms  of 
all  kinds  for  the  registration,  classification,  and  mobilization  of  the 
r^istrants  of  September  12,   1918.     This  immense    task  was  per- 
formed during  a  period  of  50  days.     Several   records  for  quantity 
and  speed  made  durmg  this  time  deserve  special  mention.     Fifteen 
miUion  questionnaires  were  printed  ui  34  days.     Fourteen  and  one- 
half  millions  of  one-page  leaflets  were  printed  within  60  hours  after 
the  preesee  were  started,  at  an  average  hourly  production  of  240,000 
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copies.  Thirty-two  ajid  one-half  milHon  registration  cards  were 
turned  out  in  8  days;  aad  numerons  other  achievementB  rould  be 
mentioned.  Hiatoriaits  of  the  fntore,  in  recording  the  many  wonder- 
ful deeds  to  the  credit  of  the  Nation  dxiring  this  war,  should  not  over- 
look the  assistance  rendered  by  the  Government  Printing  Ofliee  in_ 
raising  the  National  Army;  and  this  Report  would  not  be  complete 
without  an  acknowledgment  of  the  manner  in  which  that  establish- 
ment performed  its  portion  of  the  work. 

For  the  purpose  of  enaitling  accurate  reference  in  the  future,  by 
historians  and  other  inquirers,  to  the  literature  of  the  selective  service 
system,  a  list  is  given  in  Appendix  H,  of  the  principal  printed  forma 
issued  from  this  office. 

(fi)  D'istribvtion.— The  supplies  were  shipped  to  the  various  State 
headquarters  and  by  them  distributed  to  local  boards.  Undor  this 
decentralized  plan,  bulk  shipments  were  made  to  52  auxiliary  depots 
at  State  headquarters  for  reshipment  direct  to  neai-ly  5,000  boards. 
This  resulted  in  marked  economy  and  elBcieocy,  without  any  resultant 
loss  of  control  by  this  office.  The  reeponsibility  for  furnisliiug  local 
boards  with  proper  forms  was  thus  placed  squarely  on  the  vjiriotis 
State  draft  executives,  who  were  in  close  tolled  with  local  conditions. 
The  distribution  of  these  supplies  was  based  on  the  number  of  regis- 
trants in  each  State;  by  a  ^mp!e  system  of  recording,  it  was  possible 
tu  arrange  the  shipments  so  that  actual  requirements  were  met  and 
at  the  same  time  losses  and  wastage  held  to  a  minhnum. 

The  shipment  to  local  boards  of  all  these  millions  of  forms  repre- 
sented a  distribution  problem  of  huge  proportions.  Lacking  the 
necessary  printed  forms,  the  local  Selective  Service  machinery  would 
have  been  like  an  army  without  gijns  and  ammunition.  But  at  no 
time  was  the  macbiuery  in  danger  of  even  a  temporary  stoppage  due 
to  ja^^k  of  printed  supplies. 

(II)  THE  STATE  EZSCUTtrES. 

1 .  Tht  governors. — Section  6  of  the  Selective  Service  Ac  t  represented 
some  of  the  deepest  wisdom  of  its  framers;  for  under  this  section  it 
became  possible  to  decentralize  the  administration,  and  to  lay  hold, 
for  war  pmposes,  of  the  time-hoDored  traditions  of  local  self-govern- 
ment which  have  been  the  bulwark  of  our  nationaJ  progress  iu  times 
of  peace.  The  act  authorized  the  President  "  to  utilize  the  services 
of  auy  or  all  departments  and  any  or  all  officers  or  ageuts  of  the 
Statea,  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,"  and  required  all 
persona  so  designated  "to  perform  such  duty  as  the  President  shall 
order  or  direct."  It  was  obvious,  from  the  outset,  that  for  the  vast 
task  impending  nothing  less  would  suffice  than  the  employment  of 
the  official  enei^ies  of  each  State,  already  organized  in  the  State 
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administrations.  Theso  52  centers  of  power  were  ready  at  hainl, 
and  must  be  invoked. 

The  Presiilent'a  letter  of  April  23,  1917,  to  the  governors  (printed 
ill  full  in  my  first  Report,  p.  7)  referred  to  the  "gratifying  and 
evident  eagerness  of  the  States  to  do  their  utmost  in  aid  of  the 
Nation  at  this  emei^ent  moment,"  and  expressed  the  conviction  that 
State  agencies  "promise  the  swiftest  and  the  most  effective  possible 
execution  of  the  law,"  How  promptly  and  effectively  the  got'ernors 
responded  to  this  preliminary  call ,  in  organizing  the  first  registratioQ 
of  June  5,  1917.  was  told  in  my  first  report.  But  it  has  remained 
for  the  aucf^eeding  months  to  demonstrate  that  tliia  initial  response 
was  but  the  forerunner  of  a  steady  and  increasing  contribution  of 
organized  mass  energy  which  ensured  the  success  of  the  Solective 
Service  system. 

During  the  C'ivil  War  there  emerged  half  a  dozen  notable  ligurea 
who  have  come  duwn  in  the  annals  uf  history  as  "war  governors" — 
men  whose  vigorous  patriotism  sot  a  pace  for  pubhc  opuiiou,  organ- 
ized the  war  effort,  and  threw  the  whole  strength  of  their  States  in 
support  of  the  Federal  Government  war  measures.  But  in  the 
raising  of  the  Army  for  the  present  war  we  have  had,  it  may  be  said, 
51  war  governors.  Accepting  with  ready  hands  the  charge  com- 
mitted to  them  by  the  President  under  this  act,  they  have  turned  the 
State  and  Territorial  capitals  into  decentralized  selective  service 
agencies,  and  have  labored  unremittingly  in  the  thousands  of  de- 
tailed tasks  necessary  for  mustering  the  manhood  of  their  several 
Stat«3  into  the  service  of  the  Nation. 

In  the  report  of  Brig.  Gen.  James  B,  JVy,  Acting  Provost  Marshal 
General,  rendered  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  Wac,  bitter  allusion  is  made 
to  the  stubborn  and  hostile  attitude  exhibited  by  some  of  the  then 
governors  to  the  President's  requisitions  in  the  early  period  of  that 
conflict.  From  the  governor  of  one  State  came  this  conununication: 
"Your  requisition  is  illegal,  unconstitutional,  revolutionary,  ijihu- 
man,  diabohcal,  and  can  not  be  complied  with."  From  the  governor 
of  another  thia  protest  was  received:  "  Your  despatch  is  received;  in 
answer,  I  say,  emphatically,  this  State  will  furnkh  no  troops  for  the 
wicked  purpose  of  subduing  her  sister  southern  States."  Theie 
States  themselves  wore  aftei-wards  found  contributing  amply  and 
generously  of  men  to  the  armies  of  the  North.  They  wore  misrepre- 
sented by  their  leaders;  but  these  messages,  and  others  of  like  tenor, 
brought  dismay  to  those  who  bore  the  national  burden  at  Wasliing- 
ton.  It  seems  scarcely  credible,  living  at  this  day,  that  the  Union 
could  have  succeeded  in  its  war  effort  against  the  undermining 
influence  exerted  within  its  own  ranks  by  State  leaders  holding  such 
views  in  opposition  to  the  raising  of  the  Federal  Army. 
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But,  looking  nwKy  from  those  dark  days  to  the  present,  wo  may 
well  1)P  thankful  a  hundred  times — nay,  a  thousand  times— that  the 
contrnst  stands  revealed  with  such  startling  brightness.  There  lies 
before  me  a  typical  telegram  of  1918  from  a  State  governor,  sent  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  a  notice  from  this  office  outlining  the  measures 
needed  for  a  new  st^e  then  approaching  in  the  selective  di-aft;  it 
can  not  be  read  without  emotion: 

I  [akc  pleasure  in  saauruig  you  that  the  people  of  this  State  are  unitedly  and  whole- 
benrtedly  in  accord  with  thwe  plans  for  the  creation  of  an  army  that  will  bring  vic- 
tory eoon  and  decisively,  and  that  any  call  which  you  may  see  fit  to  make  upon  them 
will  be  enthuaiaHtically  anawered. 

The  ajmals  of  our  country  will  never  yield  a  finer  record  of  stanch 
and  devoted  cooperation  by  all  State  leaders  in  the  common  national 
cause,  It  is  this  hearty  cooperation  by  ihc  governors  with  the  Fed- 
eral Kxocutive  that  has  made  possible  the  success  of  the  selective 
service  system. 

The  phrase  "supervised  decentralization"  has  come  to  be  a  short 
term  descriptive  of  this  relation.  The  task  was  a  Federal  one.  but 
the  agencies  were  the  State  administrations.  Though  they  acted 
under  presidential  guidance  and  dire^^tion,  yet  the  rcspiinsibility  for 
succesi*  or  failure  in  carrying  out  these  directions  lay  upon  each 
one  for  his  State,  and  they  retained  the  fullest  measure  of  their 
inherent  authority  within  their  own  jurisdiction.  But  it  was  never 
doubted  that  the  States  would  respond  to  the  call;  and  thisfaithwas 
vindicated. 

The  relation  was  an  anomalous  and  a  novel  one.  It  luy  between 
the  extreraea  of  voluntary  independent  State  atrtion,  on  the  one 
band,  and  local  multiplieation  of  direct  Federal  agencies  on  tlie  other 
hand:  the  only  two  types  hitherto  recognized  iji  our  political  system. 
But  it  proved  eOicient,  amply  efficient,  and  in  a  cause  where 
ineflSfiency  would  have  been  fatal.  Perhaps  some  lessons  in  the 
field  of  American  government  can  hereaftex  be  drawn  from  this 
experience. 

2.  Thf  draft  executives. — It  waa  inevitable  that  the  President's 
oaU  upon  the  governors  of  the  several  States  and  the  Board  of  Com- 
missiouors  of  the  Diatriot  of  Columbia,  to  superN'iso  the  exeouUoa  of 
the  Selective  Service  Law  and  Regulations  in  their  respective  jujj?- 
dictiona,  ahotdd  add  enormously  to  the  labors,  burdens,  and  respon- 
'STiimies  of  the  goremora.  The  suggestion  waa  therefore  made  at 
an  early  date  that  each  governor  charge  hia  adjiitant  general  with 
tile  duty  of  administering  the  details  of  the  system,  and  genei-ally 
to  delegate  to  his  adjutant  general  so  much  of  his  authority  as  he 
saw  fit.  Tliis  course  was  adopted,  and  all  State  headquarters  were 
without  delay  authorized  to  obtain  the  noceseary  olerical  assistaats. 
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As  timo  went  on,  and  the  intricacies  and  problema  of  the  decen- 
tralized system  bocame  more  numerous  and  multifarioua,  it  became 
^parent  tluit  each  State  adjutant  general  was  in  need  of  an  a^ 
sistant  executive  officer,  ■n'bo  could  give  hia  entire  timo  to  draft 
activities.  It  was  decided  tliat  Uiis  assistant  should  be  paid  by  the 
Federal  Goveniraont,  Accordingly,  tlie  governors  wore  called  upon 
to  recomm''nd  foe  appointment,  as  comniissiontid  offiiicra,  men  who 
had  been  connected  with  the  execution  of  the  Selective  Service  Law,' 
and  had  disclosed  tlie  greatest  qualifications  for  th(^  accurate,  fair, 
and  expa<litiou3  execution  of  the  selective  service  processes.  It 
also  become  necessaiy  to  pla<^e  at  the  disposal  of  State  headquarters 
a  medical  uOicer.  Conaequently,  each  governor  was  aaked  to  rec- 
ommend for  appointment,  as  an  Army  ofhoer,  a  physician  and  sur- 
geon who  possessed  particular  skill  and  training  in  his  profession 
and  wlio  could  immediately  acquaint  himaelf  with  the  Army  physical 
examination  regulations,  so  tliat  he  might  become  the  adviser  of  the 
governor  along  those  lines,  and  tlierehy  aerure  a  uniform  application 
of  the  rules  for  physical  examinations.  From  tliose  roconuneiKJed  as 
re({uested,  one  mediual  aide  and  one  militaiy  aide  for  each  Stattt  were 
i4)poiuted  and  assigne<l  to  duty  to  assist  the  governor  and  his  adju- 
tant general. 

In  this  way  a  most  dependable  and  eflicient  organizatitm  was  de- 
veloped for  each  State.  These  organizations  owe<l  immediate  ac- 
countability to  tiie  respective  governors  and  were  uniier  their  direct 
supervision.  The  governors  accepted  the  grave  responsibility  ten- 
dwed  them.  Gladly  aud  unsel&hly  beooming  a  vital  part  of  the  draft 
machinery,  they  continuously,  promptly,  aud  eifectively  gave  their  ' 
wlioie  cooperation  to  tliis  oSice. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  each  governor  has  retaineii  in  him- 
Belf  authority  to  pass  finally  upon  any  (juestion  that  might  arise  in 
relation  to  the  draft,  in  a  substantial  number  of  the  States  tlie  actual 
administration  has  practically  been  platted  in  the  hands  of  the  ad- 
jutant general  or  his  commissioued  assistant.  As  evidence  of  this 
fact,  the  governors  of  some  States  have  designated  either  their  adju- 
tants general,  or  the  Arm;- officers  assigned  to  State  headquarters, 
tlieir  draft  executives,  and  have  rttquested  tliis  office  to 
address  all  communications  dealing  mth  draft  matters  to  such  draft 
executives. 

,  Duties  of  State  keadquartfrs. — The  functions  and  tasks  of  State 
selective  service  headquarters  are  epitomize<l  in  section  27,  Selec- 
tive Service  Regulations,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Thp  govemois  shall  h'-  <'harged  with  gonpnl  Buperi'iakiD  over  lUl  matl«re  uJsJTiE 
in  Ihe  eiwutioii  of  the  scJertivi'  dra_fl  Trilhin  Ihfir  «!■■'■"■  .  The  deter minalion  of 
queetionB  of  exemplions  nnHjjMrTrrrl  rlnmififalioni  "  mith^y  din  excluavg  jirriaiii-'. 
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Uonotlocal  and  dislrict  boards,  aubjpct  ooiy  to  reWew  by  l.lie  Prpsidenl;  Imt all  other  J 
tuactwns^d  3»tii>s^oI  Iwards, iJepartmenUi,.oflinere,  agenla,  and  iiorwins  within  th«~| 
Stale,  except  dtimrtinGnls,  officers,  and  agpnta  •>!  the  Unitpd  StalLB  not  appoints, 
designatecl,  or  delailcid  "ubaer  authority  of  the  selective  service  law,  shall  be  undei' 
the  direction  and  superviaion  of  the  governor. 

Perhaps  the  moat  fuudanipntal  of  the  duties  of  the  State  head-' 
quarters  was  the  creation,  establishment,  and  maintenance  of  regis-" 
tration,  seleotioii,  ant!  auxiliary  boards;  under  the  selective  service 
act  the  President  appointed  the  members  of  these  boards,  but  the' 
actual  selection  of  personnel  was  made  by  the  governors;  for  ap-' 
pointments,  removals,  and  substitutions  were  made  only  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  governors.  Besides  this  primar>'  task, 
however,  they  bore  a  heavy  burden  of  miscellaneous  work,  which 
may  be  thus  summarized:  (1)  The  handling  of  delinquency  cases 
as  required  by  Selective  Service  Regulations  (2d  ed.),  sections  132- 
139;  (2)  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  supplies,  the  checking  of 
vouchers,  the  paj-mcnt  of  accounts,  and  tlie  perfonnan<;e  of  all 
other  duties  required  by  the  disbursement  regulations;  (31  the  ap- 
portionment of  quotas,  the  allotment  of  calls,  ttie  routing  and  en- 
trainment  of  registrants,  and  the  performance  of  other  duties  rplat- 
ing  to  induction  and  mobihzatioa;  (4)  the  conduct  of  a  heavy  cor- 
respondence, not  only  with  the  various  selective  service  boards, 
but  with  other  Government  officials,  with  representatives  of  all 
kinds  of  oi^anizations,  and  with  individuals;  (5)  the  assignment  of 
serial  numbers  to  late  registrants,  and  the  cancellation  of  regiatrft- 
tions;  (6)  the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  work  of  the 
selective  service  boards,  including  medical  advisory  boards,  fre- 
quently involving  trips  of  inspection  and  meetings  for  conferenoa 
and  exchange  of  views;  (7)  the  interpretation  of  the  regulations,  in- 
volving correspondence  with  this  office  and  with  the  boards;  (8) 
the  selection  and  nomination  of  members  of  aU  the  various  selective 
service  boards,  the  investigation  of  charges  against  boards  or  mem- 
bers thereof,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  morale  throughout 
the  system;  (9)  the  preparation  of  reports  called  for,  from  time  to 
time,  by  this  office;  (10)  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  bulletina 
orcircularlettersfor  the  information  of  the  boards;  (11)  the  oi^aniza- 
tion  and  supervision  of  boards  of  instruction;  (12)  the  performance 
of  all  duties  required  of  them  as  commanders  of  the  force  of  enlisted 
men  assigned  to  headquarters  and  to  the  offices  of  the  various  boards; 
(13)  cooperation  with  State  councils  of  defense,  the  War  Risk  In- 
surance Bureau,  and  other  organizations  or  bureaus  in  war  work  of 
all  kinds. 

4.  Stale  iTispectors. — When  each  of  these  State  systems  is  envisioned 
in  its  decentralization — the  headquarters  at  the  State  capital;  the 
local  boards  and  the  legal  advisory  boards  and  Government  appeal 
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agents  attached  to  them,  acattereJ  throughout  the  Stat«;  tho  medical 
advisory  boards  located  at  convenient  points  and  each  serving 
sevaral  local  boards;  and  the  district  board  established  in  ea<^'.h  Federal 
judicial  district— the  question  naturally  arises,  How  was  it  possible 
to  maintaiu  effective  Stato  supervision  over  so  many  iustruiuen tali- 
ties  i  It  is  apparent  that  the  few  officers  on  duty  at  State  headquar- 
ters could  not  frequently  leave  their  posts  to  advise  with  boards  or 
members  thereof.  Yet  experience  had  taught  that,  because  of  the 
intricacies  of  the  selective  service  system,  the  changing  presidential 
regulations,  and  the  complexity  of  the  domestic,  industrial,  and 
military  conditions  of  this  country,  the  l)©st  roaults  were  obtained, 
both  from  a  national  and  individual  standpoint,  by  conferences 
between  the  trained  experts  and  board  members.  In  order  to  provide 
for  these  conferences,  to  maintain  closer  contact,  and  to  augment 
imiformity  of  decision,  the  governors  were  authorized  to  employ  a 
limited  number  of  State  inspectors.  The  inspection,  advisory,  and 
checking  system  thus  created  has  worked  efficaciously  and  satisfac- 
torily. 

5.  Clerical  force . — In  tho  early  stages  of  the  classification  method 
there  developed  a  class  of  registrants  disqualified  by  physical  condi- 
tion for  actual  combatant  service  but  qualified  for  noncombalant 
service.  The  uses  made  of  these  group  C  men,  in  general,  have  been 
pointed  out  in  Chapter  IV.  One  of  these  uses  was  that  of  clerical 
service  in  War  Department  officoa.  Tho  War  Department  accord- 
ingly, in  the  summer  of  191S,  authorized  commanding  officers  of 
divisions,  bureaus,  branches,  and  departments,  including  that  of 
the  Provost  Marshal  General,  to  make  requisitions  for  such  men  as 
could  be  used  to  advantage  in  such  positions.  By  virtue  of  this 
authority,  some  4,000  limited  service  men  were  brought  into  use  as 
clerlw,  assbtante,  stenographers,  etc.,  by  local  and  district  boartfe 
and  State  headquarters.  The  Army  officer  assigned  as  aid  to  the 
governor,  or  us  assistant  to  the  adjutant  general  in  each  State,  was 
the  commanding  officer  of  such  enlisted  men  in  the  State.  The 
adoption  of  this  expedient  greatly  relieved  the  clerical  difficulties,  and 
was  an  important  factor  in  enabling  the  production  of  accurate, 
valuable,  and  enduring  draft  records. 

6.  Supervision  and  control.— The  foregoing  outline  indicates  the 
vital  part  that  the  State  organizations  formed  in  the  selective  service 
mechanism.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  system  which  has 
proven  so  successful  is  essentially  one  of  National  supervision  but 
of  State  control.  In  the  light  of  the  accomplishments  that  stand  out, 
aad  with  the  knowledge  of  the  problems  that  have  arisen,  it  is  fair  to 
indulge  tho  opinion  that  the  demands  of  this  war  for  man-power 
could  have  not  been  met  under  a  system  controlled  and  supervised 
in  every  respect  by  one  central  ofiice. 
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1.  Nutnher  and  personnel. — To  the  ordinary  citizen  the  s. 
service  law  was  peraonified  by  the  local  board  engaged  in  dispatching 
to  the  camp3  his  friends  and  neighbors.  In  the  mind  of  every 
registrant  the  memories  of  the  draft  will  be  centered  in  that  local 
board  with  which  he  registered,  to  which  he  mailed  his  questionnaire, 
and  upon  whoso  summons  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  perhaps  life 
itself,  depended.  While  the  local  boards  were  thus  vividly  brought 
into  the  foreground  of  the  war  drama,  wimiing  the  credit  which  will 
justly  be  theirs,  the  rflle  of  the  district  boards  contributed  scarcely 
less  to  the  successful  raising  of  our  selective  forces. 

Any  account  of  the  personnel  of  the  district  boards  should  therefore 
begin  and  end  by  recalling  tho  importance  of  the  functions  intrusted 
to  them  by  the  selective  service  act.  Their  dutiett  woro  tTK,o.fold: 
First,  to  review  the  decisions  of  local  boards  upon  appeal;  second,  to 
faeM'juid  determine  as  courts  of  first  instance  all  questions  of  accepting 
or  excluding  from  the  draft  persoris  engaged  in  necessary  industries, 
including  agricurture,  or  other  necessary  occupations  or  employments. 
Thus  in  their  capacity  as  appellate  tribunals  they  provided  a  chock  on 
irregularities  by  local  boards,  promoted  uniformity  in  the  application 
of  the  law,  and  assured  to  every  registrant  the  opportunity  of  a  rehear- 
ing before  a  court  removed  from  local  prejudice  and  influence.  In 
the  exercise  of  their  original  jurisdiction,  they  became  not  only 
agents  of  selection  for  the  Array,  but  guardians  of  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  interests  of  the  Nation.  These  jospOQsible  and  burden- 
some obligations  demanded^J-hp  ^elfictiaQ.  of  members  not  only 
representative  of  the  leading  divisions  of  our  population ,  but  possessed 
(Sf  experience;  breadth  of  view,  and  executive  ability. 

The  normal  boaid  consisted  originally  of  five  members  apjiointod 
hvthe^Priisideiit  on  the  recommendation  of  the  governors.'  'I'he  in- 
structions calhng  for  such  nominations  required  that  the  composition 
of  the  boards  should  be  as  follows: 

One  membiT  who  is  in  cliwie  touch  with  t}ie  agrioultiirBj  situation  of  the  district, 
one  member  who  is  in  cloee  touch  with  the  induBtrJal  siiuation  of  the  district,  om 
member  who  is  in  L'lose  touch  nithjj^or,  one  physician,  oo£.tawyet. 

The  result  was  the  enlistment  in  J^Jjoards  of  780  men  of  recog- 
nized achievements  and  integrity,  many  of  them  possessing  a  national 
■  reputation.  As  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  selection  increased, 
their  number  was  augmented  from  time  to  tune  until  it  reached  a 
total  of  1,039.  Appendix  Table  91 -A  shows  theu- distribution  by- 
States. 

The  immediate  mfusion  into  the  selective  service  system  of  this 
group  of  able  and  highly  patriotic  civilians  went  far  m  itself  to  vindi- 
cate the  wisdom  of  intrusting  to  local  agencies  the  raising  of  our 
armies.    No  such  cooperation  from  proved  leaders  of  our  people 
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could  possibly  have  been  secured  by  any  centralized  or  niilitiirizod 
organization  devised  for  the  piiqx)3e. 

2.  Scope  of  vforh. — Qp  the  average  the  district  board  _hagl__>viltiia 
He  jurifldiction  30  local  boards,  each  of  these  with  an  aggregate  aver- 
age registration  of  5,0(lO.  Appendix  I  shows  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
respective  district  boards.  It  was  important  to  establish  successful 
working  relations  with  these  local  boards.  At  the  start,  the  uppetUs 
from  local  boards  on  behalf  of  both  the  Government  and  of  the  regia- 
tranta  assumed  enormous  proportions.  All  the  boards  were  new  at 
the  work,  the  regulations  allowed  some  elasticity,  hence  lack  of 
iinifonnify  was  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  eapocially  in  the 
important  field  of  dependency  and  the  selection  of  married  men. 
To  reconcile  the  decisions  of  30  lower  tribunals,  numerous  reversals 
were  made  by  the  district  boards,  the  reason  for  which  was  not 
always  fully  understood  by  the  local  boards  concerned.  Verj-  often 
also  the  district  boards  did  not  follow  theretwmmendations  of  loctJ 
boards  with  respect  to  industrial  and  agricultural  claims.  A  local 
board  striving  honestly  to  apply  the  rt^ulations  often  felt  a^rieved 
when  repeatedly  overruled  by  the  district  Iward  which,  with  a 
broader  field  of  action,  read  the  rules  from  a  slightly  diffei^nt  angle. 
But,  in  the  main,  cordial  and  helpful  relations  were  maintained, 
uniformity  increased,  and  a  constantly  lessening  number  of  cases  were 
appealed  to  the  district  board. 

As  the  appellate  work  of  the  district  boards  diminished,  the  im- 
portance of  their  position  as  arbiters  between  industry  and  the  Army 
steadily  grew.  The  withdrawal  of  the  first  (587,000  men  from  the 
economic  life  of  the  nation  did  not  impose  a  serious  handicap  on  any 
activity  which  could  in  any  wise  he  classed  as  necessary.  But  ta 
the  draft  mounted  into  the  millions,  the  problem  became  more 
serious.  The  rOle  of  the  district  boards  commanded  attentive  study 
by  all  large  employers  of  labor  and  became  of  vital  interrat  to  the 
farmer  as  the  supply  of  labor  waned.  It  was  then  that  the  caliber 
of  the  district  boai'ds  received  its  severest  test,  and  that  its  members 
performed  their  moat  valuable  service  to  the  country. 

Finally  Cougresa,  while  enlarging  the  draft  ages,  opened  a  still 
broader  field  to  the  district  boards,  by  giving  them  added  jurisdictiou 
of  all  claims  based  on  engagement  in  necessary  occiijmtioiis  or  em- 
ployments. With  a  body  of  13,000,000  new  registrants,  the  majority 
of  them  upward  of  31  years  of  age,  with  the  already  great  depletion 
of  man-power  and  with  the  uncertainty  attending  the  defiuition  of  a 
necessary  occupation  or  employment,  the  task  facing  the  district 
boards  at  the  termination  of  hostilities  imposed  still  more  respon- 
sible and  arduous  duties.  IVith  rare  exceptions,  the  district  boards 
performed  their  duties  with  great  fidelity  and  success. 
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3.  Necessary  indvMries. — Among  these  numoroua  groups  of  abl|fj 
men,  accustomed  to  independent  thought  and  action,  uniformity  of' 
interpretation  was  not  to  bo  expected.  Some  confined  their  defini- 
tion of  a  noceasary  industry  to  agriculture  and  enterprises  directly 
engaged  in  productive  war  workj  hesitating  at  first  to  include  even 
transportation  operations.  Others  adopted  a  wider  \'iew  and  in- 
cluded undertakings  of  a  commercial  nature  or  those  upon  which 
communities  were  bo  dependent  as  to  requiie  protection. 

Through  admimstrative  suggestion  and  experience  such  vanations 
were  gradually  narrowed.  The  idea  was  frequently  advanced  from 
many  sources  that  a  list  or  classilication  of  necessary  industries  and 
occupations  should  be  promulgated  for  the  guidance  of  district  boards, 
but  such  action  was  wisely  avoided  except  as  to  the  Emergency  Fleet 
list.  Nevertheless  much  populai'  misunderstanding  and  confusion 
arose,  as  already  noted  in  Chapters  III  and  IV,  from  the  priorities  list 
of  the  War  Industries  Board,  and  even  from  the  group  of  nonproduc- 
tive occupations  enumerated  in  the  ''Work  or  Fight"  regulations. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  elasticity  gained  by  the  untrammelcd 
exercise  of  judgment  by  each  board  on  the  problem  of  protection  for 
industry  overbalanced  the  loss  of  any  apparent  uniformity  that  would 
have  arisen  from  a  classification  of  preferred  activities.  Congress 
ob\-iou8ly  intended  the  district  l>oards  to  settle  this  problem.  An 
enterprise  properly  regarded  as  necessary  iu  one  part  of  the  country 
might  not  require  similar  protection  elsewhere.  Lack  of  national 
uniformity,  therefore,  was  not  necessarily  objectionable. 

Nevertheless,  to  ascertain  how  far  in  actual  practice  the  rulings  of 
the  district  boards,  based  ou  their  own  knowledge  and  judgment, 
did  coincide  with  the  national  recommendations  formulated  in  Sep- 
tember, 1918,  by  the  War  Industries  Board,  in  its  priorities  list,  this 
list  was  submitted  to  the  district  boards  in  November,  1918  (without 
disclosmg  to  them  its  origin),  and  they  were  aaUed  to  mark  those 
mdustries  and  products  which  they  had  treated  as  "necessary,"  in  the 
administration  of  the  selective  service  act  during  1017  and  1918. 
The  results  are  shown  in  Table  94,  and  will  repay  study.  Appendix 
Table  94-A  shows  the  variance  by  States. 
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tHdiutria  (priontia  Hat)  found  "naatary"  by  diitriel  biiardt. 


Apiciiltural  implements,    (See  Farm  implemente.) 

Aircraft:  Plant*  engaged  principally  in  manuiBcturing  air- 
mft  or  aircraft  supplies  and  equipment 

Amnnmition:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  msnufBcturing 
same  fur  tlie  Uniled  States  GovermneDt  and  the  alliea. . . 

Array  and  Navy:  Ar^enitleand  nnvy  yards 

Army  and  Navy:  Cantimmeale  and  camno 

AmiB  (Hnall):  Plants  engaged  principully  in  manufiicturing 
enmefof  the  United  States  Government  and  the  allies. 

B^:  Hemp,  )ut«,  and  cotton — plants  engaged  prioripelly 
in  manuiacturingHutne 

BWt  furnaces  (producing  pig  iron) 

Boots  and  eboes:  Plants  engaged  exclusively  in  mimuCac- 
turiuK  same 

Brass  and  copper:  Plants  encaged  principally  in  rollii^  and 
drawing  copper,  braaa,  ana  other  copper  alloys  in  the  lorm 
ef  aheeta,  rods,  wire,  and  tubc« 

Building.    (See  Pulilic  institutinns  and  buildings.) 

Chain:  Plants  engaged   principally   in   manufacturing  i 
and  steel  chain 

Cbeinicala:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing 
chemii-ola  for  the  production  of  mlUtary  and  naval  ex- 
ploetves,  amrouniaon,  aud  aiicraft,  and  use  in  chemical 
warhre ' i 

Cbemicala:  Planta,  not  otherwise  ctanified  and  listed,  en-  ' 
eagedpriikci|mlly  in  manufacturing  cbemicalR , 

CoKe:  Plants  eoiiaged  principally  in  producing  metallurgical 
coke  and  by-products,  including  toluol 

Coke;  Plants,  not  otherwise  classified  and  listed,  producing 

same 

'    Copper  and  brHea.     (See  Brass  and  copper,) 

CottAn:  Plants  engaged  in  the  compreeidon  nf  cotton. . .. 

Cotton  textiles.     (See  Textiles.) 

Cranes:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing  loco- 
motive crones 

Cranes:  Plants  engaged,  principally  in  manufacturing  travel- 
ing cranes 

Domestic  cimmunors:  Fuel  and  electric  energy  for  residential 
conaumption,  including  homes,  apartment  bouses,  rea- 
dential  nals,  reatimrants,  and  hoteU 

Domestic  consumers:  Fuel  and  electric  energy  not  other- 
wise specifically  li»l«d - 

Drugs:  Medicines  and  medical  and  surgical  supplies,  plants 
engaged  principally  in  manufacturing  same 

Electrical  equipment:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  ma 
tacturing  same 

Explosives:  Plants  engaged  principallv  in  manufacturing 
same  for  military  and  naval  purposes  for  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  allies 

Exploeivea:  Plants  not  otherwise  classified  or  listed,  eng^ed 
principally  in  maunfacturing  same. 

Farm  implements:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufac- 
luring  agricultural  implements  and  farm-operating  equip- 

Feed:  Plants  engaged  princi|)ully  in  preparing  or  manufac- 
turing feed  for  livestock  and  poidtry 
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FeiTO  alloys:  Planta  engaged  principally  in  producing  iciro- 
chrome,  terromanganeee,  ferromolyMenum,  femMilicon, 
[errotyngsten,  tcirouiaaium,  (orrovajiadium,  and  feiroiir- 

Fertilizere:  Plimta  engaged  principaliy  in  produdna  same.-. 
Fire  brick:  Planls  engaged  principally  in  manunicturing 

Foodn:  Planta  engaged  principally  in  producing,  milling,  re- 
fining, preaervtng,  refrigeratiuc,  wholeealing,  or  etoring 
food  lornuman  conauiapn on  embraced  within  the  bllowitu: 
description:  All  cereals  and  cereal  products,  meats  (inctuii- 
ing  poultry),  liah,  vegetables,  fruit,  sugar,  airupe,  glucose, 
butter,  egga,  cheese,  miik  and  cream,  lurd,  lard  rompouiwls, 
oleomargarine  and  other  Hubstitutee  for  butter  or  knl, 
vegetable  oile,  beans,  salt,  coffee,  bakiug  powder,  soda, 
and  yea^t;  also  ammonia  [or  refrigeration 

Foods:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  producing,  milling, 
preparing,  reSmng,  preserving,  reErieeratlng,  or  storing 
lood  for  human  consumption  not  othonrise  Bpecifically 
listed,  excepting  herefrom  plants  produdng  confectionery, 
BoFt  drinks,  and  cbewiuggum 

Food  conlainers:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing 

Foundries  (iron):  Plants  engaged  prindpally  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  gray  iron  and  malloable  iron  castings. 

Fungicides.    (See  InsecticidM  ajid  fun^ddee.) 

Gaa.    (See  Oil  and  gas;  also  Public  utiUiiee.) 

Guna  (lai^):  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing 
same  for  tne  United  Stotea  Cfoveriiment  and  the  allies 

Hospitals.     (See  Public inatitutiona  and  buildings.) 

Ice:  Plants  engaged  prindpally  in  manufacturing  same 

InHecticidoa  and  fungicides:  Plants  engaged  principally  in 
manufacturing  same ... , 

Laundries 

Machine  tools:  Plants  engaged  pimdptdly  in  manu^cturing 

Uediciuea.    (See  Drugs  and  medicinee.) 

Mines:  Coal 

Mines:  Producing  metals  and  ferTO-alloy  minerals 

Miues:  Plants  engaged  prindpally  in  manufacturing  mining 
tools  or  equipment 

Navy.    (See  Army  and  Navy.) 

Navy  Department.     (See  War  and  Navy  Departments.) 

Newspapc'is  and  periodicals:  Plants  engaged  prindpally  in 
printing;  newspapers  or  periodicals  which  are  ent«re<i  at  the 
podt  oflice  as  second -clue  mail  mailer 

Oil  and  gas:  Plants  engt^nl  prindpally  in  producing  oil  or 
satumi  gas  for  fuel  or  for  mechaniou  purposes,  including 
refining  or  manufacturing  oil  for  fuel  or  for  mechanical 
purposes 

Oil  and  gas:  Pipe  lines  and  pumping  stations  engaged  in 
trauspor  Ling  oil  or  natural  gas 
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Oil  and  gaa;  FlaaU  cng^ed  principally  in  manufacluring 
er|uipmei)t  or  euppliea  lor  produciiiz  or  trftiieportin^  oil  or 
'natural  gaa  or  for  refioing  and  manufacturing  oil  for  fuel  oi 
for  mecEanical  purposes 

Paper  and  pulp.    (See  Pulp  and  paper.) 

Periodicals,     (See  Newspapcra  and  periodicals.) 

Publtcinatitutions  and  buildings  (maiaUtuanceaud  opera tioi. 
o()  other  than  hoepitals  and  Banitariumfl.- 

Public  inatitu'ions  and  buildings  (maint«nance  and  opera- 
tion of)  used  as  hospitals  or  sanitariumB 

Public  utilities:  Gaa  plants  producing  toluol. 

Public  utilities:  Street  railways,  electric  lighting  and  power 
companies,  gas  plunta  not  otherwise  clasafied,  telephone 
and  lel^raph  companies,  water-supply  companies,  and 
like  general  utilities 

Public  utilities:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufactur- 
ing equipment  for  railways  or  other  public  utilitiefl 

Pulp  and  paper:  Plants  engaged  exclusively  in  manufactur- 
ing same 

Itailways:  Operated  by  United  ^tee  Railroad  Administra- 

Railwaya:  Not  operated  by  United  States  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration (exduuing  those  operated  oe  plant  facilities) 

Railways  (street).     (See  Public  utilities.' 

Rope.    (See  Twine  and  n>pe.) 

Rope  wire.    (See  Wire  rope.) 

Sanitariums.    (See  Public  institutions  and  buildings.) 

Ships  (maintenance  and  operation  of):  Excluding  pleasure 

Ships:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  building  ships,  exclud- 
ing (a)  pleasure  craft  not  common  carriers,  (b)  sMpe  n  ' 
built  lor  the  United  States  Government  or  Ine  allien  n 
under  lic^ense  from  United  States  Shipping  Board 

Soap:  Plants  eng^ed  principally  in  manufacturing  same. 

Steel-making  furnaces:  Planls  engaged  solely  in  manufactur- 
ing ingots  and  steel  casings  by  the  open-hearth,  Be«eemer. 
crucible,  or  electric-fumuce  process,  including  blooming 
mills,  billet  mills,  and  Blabbing  mills  for  same 

Sleei-plat«  mills 

Steel-rail  mills:  Rolling  rails,  50  or  more  pounds  per  yard 

Steel:  All  plants  operating  steel  rolling  and  drawing  mills 
escl naive  of  those  taking  higher  cJaasification 

Surgical  Huppliee.     (See  Drugs  and  medicines.) 

Tanners:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  tanning  leather. . 

Tanning;  Plants  engaged  principally  in  raanulacturiug  l: 
ninp  extracts - 

Textiles:  Plants  engaged  [)riodpally  in  manufacturiag  cot- 
tun  t«xtile8,  including  apinning,  weaving,  and  finishing 

Textilee:  Plants  engaged  priocipally  in  manufacturing 
woolen  textiles,  including  spinnerB,  top  makers,  and 
weavers 

Textiles:  Plants  eng^ed  principally  in  manufacturing  c 
Ion  or  woolen  knit  goods 

Textiles:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufai'turing  ti 

tile  machinery 
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Table  &4. — BksenUol  indu8irie$  {j^iorities  list)  found  "necestary  *'  by  district  board§^^ 

Gontinuea. 


Kb7 


66 
67 

68 
69 
70 


Industry 


Tin  plates:  Plants  engaged  jMrincipally  in  manufacturing 
same 


71 


Tobacco:  Only  for  preserving,  drying,  curing,  packing,  and 
storing  same — ^not  for  mamnacturin^  and  manceting. 

Toluol.    (See  Coke;  also  Public  utilities.) 

Tools:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  mantifactaring  small  or 
hand  tools  for  working  wood  or  metal 

Twine  (binder  and  rope) :  Plants  engaged  ]^incipaUy  in  man- 
ufacturing sam  e 

War  and  Navy  Departments:  Ccmstruction  work  conducted 
by  either  the  War  Department  or  the  Navy  Department  of 
the  United  States  in  embarkation  ports,  harbors,  fortified 
places,  flood-protection  operations^  docks,  locks,  channels, 
inland  waterways,  and  in  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
same 


Wire  rope  and  rope  wire:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  man- 
ufacturing same 

Woolen  textiles.    (See  Textiles.) 


Rating  of 

Warln- 

dustries 

Board 

priorities. 


Number 
of  district 

boards 
ruling  th6 
industry 

to  be 
necessary. 


Ill 

73 

IV 

67 

in 

93 

IV 

80 

•ii 

130 

II 

89 

Note. — The  term  "principally"  means  75  per  cent  of  the  products  mentioned. 

4.  Methods  of  yyork. — ^Methods  of  work  naturally  raried  also.  A 
practice  widely  followed,  when  the  questionnaires  were  received,  was 
to  assign  the  cases  to  the  several  membOTs;  the  agricultural  repre- 
sentative taking  the  claims  of  farmers,  the  industrial  member  the 
claims  based  on  industry,  and  perhaps  the  labor  member  the  depend- 
ency claims,  and  the  lawyer  the  alienage  cases.  A  majority  of  the 
claims  could  thus  be  disposed  of  on  the  recommendation  of-  one 
member,  while  only  the  difficult  minority  required  more  extended 
consideration.  The  largest  board  in  the  country,  that  of  New  Ycwk 
City,  comprising  30  members,  operated  in  this  way  with  a  fully 
developed  system  of  committees. 

At  times,  and  often  for  extended  periods,  aU  of  the  boards  worked 
under  high  pressure  and  for  long  hours,  giving  the  best  that  in  them 
lay,  to  hold  the  balance  equitably  between  the  demands  of  the  Army 
and  the  necessities  of  the  Nation's  home  and  economic  life.  Numer- 
ous members  sci'\^ed  without  compensation.  In  a  few  instances  the 
entire  board  declined  to  receive  pay;  and  it  is  estimated  that  about 
one-fifth  of  the  total  personnel  labored  without  monetary  recompense. 

Under  the  original  regulations  of  June  30,  1917,  appeals  to  the 
President  were  allowed  without  restriction  to  those  whose  industrial 
or  agricultural  claims  were  denied  by  the  district  boards.  These 
rules  required  a  minute  of  the  reasons  for  the  decision  in  each  case. 
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Many  of  such  notations  forwarded  with  tJie  records  on  ap[)oal  1 
amounted  to  careful  legal  opinions,  Bomotimee  accompanied  with  I 
dissenting  Tiews,  and  conclusively  showing  the  intelligent  and  pains-  ] 
taking  efforts  of  tbc  boards  to  be  just  to  botb  the  Government  and  | 
the  registrant.  It  was  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  restiicted  space  | 
provided  on  the  questionnaire  for  a  minute  of  the  action  by  the  boarda 
curtailed  a  similar  expression  of  recorded  opinion. 

Not  infrequently  a  case  of  local  or  even  national  notoriety  arose  in  i 
which  great  pressure  was  exerted  for  the  dischai^e  of  a  ro^strant. 
Tlio  record  became  voluminous,  with  affidavits  pro  and  con,  and  J 
occasionally  the  board  patiently  received  extensive  oral  testimony,  i 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  nearly  all  such  cases  the  final  decision  received  | 
the  approval  of  intelligent  public  opinion.  I 

The  majority  of  the  boards  were  liberal  in  the  matter  of  reopening:] 
a  decided  case  upon  the  presentation  of  new  evidence.  jVII  wexa  I 
jealous  of  their  independence  of  action  and  imbued  with  a  desire  to  j 
carry  through  to  a  successful  conclusion  this  novel  and  drastic  appU-  i 
cation  of  democratic  princijjlea.  J 

All  classification  by  district  boards  ceased  on  November  16,  1918,  ■ 
when  tliey  were  in  the  midst  of  a  flood  of  cases  arising  from  the 
September    12th   registration.     Thus    their   work   continued    about 
16  months.     During  this  period  their  membejs  gave  the  strongest 
possible  indorsement   to   the  principles  embodied  in   the  selective 
service   system.     With    unselfish    patriotism    they    made,    for    the  I 
winning  of  the  war,  an  unobtrusive  contril>ution  of  far  greater  worth  , 
than  has  yet  been  generally  recognized. 

(IV)  INDUSTHIAL  ADVISEES. 

It  became  necessary  (as  already  exjilanicd  in  Chapter  IV),  after  the  ] 
amendment  of  the  selective  service  act  on  August  31,  1918,  to  give  1 
special  assistance  to  the  district  boards  for  obtainuig  complete  dat&  ] 
upon  occupational  claims  tor  deferment.     It  was  direCrted  that  each 
district  board  should  appoint  three  persons,  to  be  known  as  industrial 
advisers  to  the  hoard ;    one  to  bo  nominated  by  the  Dej>artment  of 
Labor,  one  by  the  Depai-tment  of  Agriculture,   and  one  by  each  ' 
district  board. 

Tliese  advisers  were  to  confer  with  the  managers  end  heads  of*' 
various  industries  and  those  familiar  with  tho  needs  in  other  occupa- 
tions, including  agiicuUure;  to  inatruct  such  persons  as  to  their  right 
to  file  claims  for  deferred  classification  for  registrants  in  their  employ; 
and  to  furnish  to  the  distiict  boards  all  information  in  their  ])Ossesaion 
which  might  be  of  use  in  tho  work  of  classification.  Any  adviser  was 
authorized  to  initiate  a  claim  for  dofeiTod  classification  on  any  ground 
within  the  juiisdicUon  of  the  district  board,  although  no  claim  had 
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previously  been  made  for  the  registrant;  and  this  right  could  be  exer- 
cised lip  to  the  day  and  hour  fixed  for  the  registrant  to  report  for   , 
military  duty,  I 

On  the  date  of  the  armistice  126  out  of  the  total  of  155  district  \ 
boards  in  the  whole  country  had  reported  tho  appointment  of  the 
full  quota  of  their  advisers.  But  the  cessation  of  military  activities 
and  of  tho  further  operations  of  tho  selective  draft  brought  to  an 
early  end  tlie  work  of  the  industrial  advisers.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  their  work  would  have  increased  greatly  the  efficiency 
of  the  system  of  deferment  of  registrants  necessary  for  retention  ia 
civil  occupations. 

(V)    LOCAL  BOABDS. 

The  term  "local  board"  orcupics  a  imiquo  plare  in  the  thought  of 
the  Nation  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  has  acquired  a  distinct 
individuality.  Long  after  the  selective  service  machinery  will  have 
been  diamauUed,  and  the  processea  of  the  draft  will  have  faded  from 
memory,  the  term  '  'local  board  "  -will  hold  its  place  in  our  speech  as 
the  typical  mark  of  the  system  that  lifted  America  from  the  most 
peaceful  of  Nations  to  a  place  of  first  magnitude  among  military 
powers.  That  mobilization  of  man  power  was  chiefly  accomplished, 
not  by  military  officers,  nor  even  by  civilians  peculiarly  trained  for 
such  service,  but  by  laymen  from  each  community,  chosen  only  for 
their  unquestioned  patriotism,  fair-mindedness,  and  integrity,  and 
impelled  solely  by  the  motive  of  patriiitic  self-sacrifice. 

1.  Character  of  membership. — In  framing  tho  selective  service  act 
Congress  definitely  decided  to  entrust  the  draft  directly  to  the  people, 
and  to  enlist  their  full  confidence  by  placing  upon  them  the  fullest 
responsibility.  Tlius  was  tlie  draft,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  act, 
made  neither  Federal  nor  military,  but  civilian  and  local.  To  effectu- 
ate the  ideal  of  localizing  the  draft,  it  seemed  necessary  to  have  it 
administered  by  committees  of  men  intiiuatcly  acquainted  with  the 
lives  and  circumstances  of  the  people  of  their  communities.  This 
intimate  knowledge  was  reckoned  to  be  physically  possible  only  in  a 
community  not  exceeding  30,000  inhabitants.  The  total  number  of 
boards  has  fluctuated  slightly,  owing  to  changes  in  county  oi^anizit' 
tion;  but  it  finally  stood  at  4,648  (including  the  Territories),  with  a 
total  roster  of  14,416  members.  Appendix  Table  91-A  shows  the 
composition  in  the  respet'tive  States. 

It  was  fm-ther  realized  that  board  members  should  be  chosen  from 
the  standpiiint  of  environment  rather  than  with  reference  to 
their  professions  or  calling.  Neither  legal  nor  governmental  train- 
ing was  the  essential  qualification.  An  intimate  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  idl  varieties  of  local  conditions  being  necessary,  a 
composite  board  of  rapabic,  reputable,  and  representative  men,  hav- 
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ing  different  curoers  and  exporiences,  would  be  the  best  Judges  of  the 
equities  of  the  law  in  its  application  to  their  neighbors.  Local  boards 
were  constituted  on  the  principle  of  their  peerage  ^vith  the  men  whose 
cases  they  were  to  decide.  That  the  boards  were  genuinely  repre- 
sentative of  their  communities  is  demonstrated  hy  the  wide  range^ 
of  their  occupations,  given  in  Table  95. 

Tabi.b  05.— Occupnd'oTiit  of  local  board  membrrt. 


Tula],  pcrsonnp),  Oct.  1, 191S,  reporting  as  to  occupatioas.. 

Medirine 

Public  office 

Agriciiltum 

Commerce 

BanJdng - - 

Manutacturing 

Educatioit 

lAbor 

Transportotion 

Clergy 

Other  occupaiiona 


How  vital  to  the  system  was  this  feature  of  the  local  board  compo- 
sition, viz,  the  local  character  of  their  membership,  has  already  been 
dwelt  on  in  Chapter  I.    But  it  is  here  appropriate  to  note  some  pract^^ 
cal  consequences,  due  apparently  to  this  feature.  V 

(a)  One  was  tliat  they  became  thebuffersbetweenthe  individual  citi-H 
7fsn  and  the  Federal  Government;  and  thus  they  attracted  and  diverted, 
like  local  grounding  wires  in  an  electric  cod,  such  resentment  or  dis- 
content as  might  have  proved  a  serious  obsta^ile  to  war  measures, 
had  it  been  focussed  on  the  central  authorities.  Its  diversion 
and  grounding  at  5,000  local  points  dissipated  its  force,  and 
enabled  the  central  war  machine  to  function  smoothly  without  the 
disturbance  that  might  have  been  caused  by  tlie  concentrated  total 
of  dissatisfaction.  A  disappointed  claimant  for  exemption  met  a 
board  member  one  day  on  the  street,  and  burst  out:  "Your  mling 
was  rank  and  damnable."  The  board  member  replied;  "We  did  our 
duty  in  the  liglit  of  the  facts,"  "All  the  same,"  replied  the  ii-ate 
citizen,  "you  went  wrong.  And  if  I  only  took  the  time  and  trouble 
to  appeal  to  Washington,  they  would  tell  you  that  you  were  i^Tong, 
and  I  woulil  get  justice.  They  would  never  stand  for  such  a  ruling. 
They  know  what's  right,  and  they  woidd  soon  see  that  you  were 
made  to  do  the  right  tiling.  But  I  am  not  going  to  appeal.  Only  I 
want  you  to  know  what  I  think  of  your  board."  Tins  was  typical 
of  the  board's  function  as  a  buffer^a  decentralizer  of  individual  dis- 
content witli  tlie  enforcement  of  the  law.     Tlie  war  value  of  this— 
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function  was  enormous,  and  it  is  a  demonstration  of  one  of  the  vir- 
tues of  a  decentralized  administration. 

But  the  boards  became  the  bearers  of  this  bxuxien;  they,  and  they 
only,  were  the  suflFerers;  while  the  Government  was  the  gainer,  and 
was  all  the  freer  to  achieve  its  war  measures.  This  feature  must  be 
counted,  therefore,  in  footing  up  the  national  biU  of  gratitude  to  the 
devoted  men  who  bore  xmcomplainingly  the  slings  and  arrows  of  such 
discontent. 

(b)  Another  feature,  developing*  from  the  responsibility  placed  on 
local  leaders,  was  the  conscientious  and  fearless  persistence  shown  in 
following  up  the  technical  draft  register — rich  and  poor  alike,  pow- 
erful as  well  as  humble.  To  the  genuine  pleadings  of  a  meritorious 
claimant,  they  were  considerate  and  patient.  But  to  the  quibbling 
expedients  of  the  man  who  sought  to  evade  his  obvious  duty,  they 
were  relentless,  especially  when  he  sought  the  aid  of  legal  technicali- 
ties. In  such  cases,  they  exhibited  the  qualities  of  the  sleuthhound 
which  never  leaves  the  traU  until  the  quarry  is  run  down.  Tlieir 
oflScial  responsibility  for  raising  the  Army  was  touched  to  the  quick; 
their  personal  efficiency  was  at  stake;  and  they  made  it  their  business 
to  persist  in  that  man's  case  till  the  end,  and  to  demonstrate  to  him 
and  to  the  public  that  the  national  claim  on  him  was  inexorable  and 
immutable,  and  that  neither  fear  nor  favor  would  relax  their  enforce- 
ment of  that  duty.  In  this  attitude  they  found  ample  support  in  the 
public  seritiment  of  their  community. 

In  two  or.  three  instances  of  national  notoriety  the  aid  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  finally  to  be  invoked  to  fortify  the  efforts 
of  the  boards.  But  the  following  letter,  from  an  Atlantic  local  board, 
exhibits  the  board  relying  sturdily  upon  its  own  pluck  to  cope  \\'ith 
the  problem,  in  the  form  of  a  whole  family  of  technical  evaders: 

September  2,  1018. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  chief  clerk  says  that  you  telephoned  for  a  report  on  the  X  cases, 
which  were  in  the  United  States  district  court.  We  would  have  written  sooner  but 
we  were  in  the  United  States  court  Friday  from  10  a.  m.  till  4.30  p.  m. ;  also  on  Saturday 
the  board  was  there  till  1p.m.,  after  which  we  had  42  hearings  for  the  evening,  which 
we  finished  at  11  p.  m. ;  these  cases  involved  tlie  questions  sm  to  whether  the  condition 
occurred  according  to  the  new  rulings  as  mentioned  in  the  seventy-fourth  section  of 
the  two  hundred  and  eleventh  amendment  as  embodied  on  the  second  pa^e  of  the 
one  hundred  and  ninth  Bulletin;  if  we  hoard  these  cases  the  way  tliey  do  in  the  United 
States  court,  we  wouldnH  have  finished  them  in  26  years. 

John  X's  case  was  dismissed  by  the  court  in  our  favor  at  1  p.  m.  Friday,  August  23; 
John  was  inducted  at  7  a.  m.  August  26;  he  failed  to  report,  and  the  same  afternoon 
was  reported  to  the  police  as  a  deserter;  at  9  p.  m.  we  were  served  with  a  writ  to  show 
cause,  etc.,  and  stop  further  proceedings  and  come  down  to  the  Federal  Building  in 
the  morning.  We  went  down  the  next  morning,  and  the  United  States  court  naid  to 
withdraw  the-order  of  arrest  as  John  was  not  a  deserter.  We  said  he  was.  The  court 
said  he  wasn't.    We  said  he  was  and  the  United  States  attorney  said  he  was,  Capt.  A. 
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Boid  he  was,  and  In.ipeclor  B.  from  The  A'.ijutaiit  Oflnerara  Offiee  said  lie  was 
telegraphed  to  WaahinRton  for  LnstructiooB,  John  waa  given  into  oiir  rustoily  iji  the*' 
courtroom  Saturday  at  1  p.  m.  Wo  still  held  he  waa  a  deserter,  and  took  him  ri|:;ht  up 
to  your  oEBce.  Capt.  C.  held  that  it  was  up  to  the  board  whether  he  was  a  real  deserter 
or  a  nonwillful  delinquent.  Neither  Cetpt.C.  nor  Capt.  A.  offered  t«  feed  him,  and  thft 
Government  has  given  us  no  allowancp  tor  meals  (or  for  anything  else 
Februat^').  So  wo  took  John  over  to  Mun  Street  at  1 ,15,  and  paroled  him 
custody  so  he  could  buy  his  own  dinner.  He  reported  hack  l«  the  board  at  [i  p. 
(These  fellows  aro  hig  esters).     John  is  now  at  (.'amp  Gordon,  Oa, 

James  X  was  previously  brought  down  from  Fort  Blank  by  a  licut<>nant.  Ilia  case 
was  dismissed  in  our  favor  at  4.30  p.  m.  on  Friday,  and  he  is  now  bach  at  l''art  Blank. 

Jim's  case  was  a  haebua  corpus.  John  had  a  certiorari.  Joseph  X,  the  last  member 
of  the  family,  has  now  taken  out  Bome  new  kind  of  a  writ,  which  we  argilcd  some  on 
Saturday  morning,  but  don't  quite  under^taod.  The  United  SUt«s  court  reserved 
decision  in  this  case,  but  wo  think  it  will  bo  finished  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  bo  that 
Joseph  can  go  with  the  band  on  Wednesday  when  the  240  boys  go  to  Camp,  Thi« 
wipes  out  our  class  I. 

P,  S.— These  writs  are  getliag  the  board  all  balled  up.    We  are  taking  a  cou 
"writs"  now,  so  we  can  do  our  bit  and  help  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

(c)  Oue  further  consequence  of  the  method  adopted  in  the  seleo*' 
tion  of  local  board  merabera  remains  to  be  mentioned.  In  making' 
the  selection  of  some  14,00Q  individuul  officials  from  the  local  citi« 
zonship,  it  was  inherent  that  an  even  .standard  of  excellence  could' 
not  be  attained.  Weaknesses  in  personnel  occasionally  developedj' 
but  this,  it  is  believed,  must  be  regarded  as  an  insoparable  incident' 
in  the  prompt  organization  of  any  body  of  public  servants  of  equal 
size,  destinetl  for  an  exacting  task  novel  to  the  present  generation. 
Time  developed  the  necessity  for  the  removal  of  only  a  very  limited 
number  of  members.  In  a  few  instances  this  action  was  called  fortli 
by  the  discovery  of  irregularities  either  in  connection  withcompen-^j 
sation  or  in  deahngs  with  registrants.  Occasionally  a  member  waa: 
found  to  lack  the  requisite  administrative  capacity.  In  other 
scattered  instances,  neglect  of  duty  required  removal.  The  aggrfr^ 
gate  of  these  cases,  however,  was  so  negligible  from  a  national  staudr-, 
poijit  that  the  efficiency  of  the  draft  administration  was  ne' 
threatened,  and  the  high  average  quality  of  public  service  rendoi 
by  the  boards  was  not  appreciably  lowered. 

2.  Duties. — The  duty  of  the  local  board  was  to  mobilize  the 
lectivos  as  dii-ected.  But  in  this  concise  statement  ia  comjirised  the 
entire  gamut  of  a  hundred  complex  processes.  Except  for  the 
initial  registration  of  June  5,  1917,  the  local  boards  had  charge  of 
every  one  of  the  steps  in  the  transit  from  home  to  camp. 

The  registration  was  the  first  main  stage  of  the  pi-ocess.  Then 
came  the  determination  of  serial  and  order  numhei-s.  The  classi- 
fication was  the  next  and  largest  stage.  And  linally  came  the  call 
and  the  entrainment.  But  each  of  these  parts  became  itself  a  center 
for  many  minor  processes,   and  each  of  these  in  turn  for  others. 
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Moreover,  each  inilividual  raso  liad  its  own  variety  of  peruliarity, 
and  led  to  special  inquiries  and  deliberations.  Add  to  this,  that  rec- 
ords must  accurately  be  kept  of  each  act  done  in  every  part  of  every 
registrant's  case.  And,  besides  the  attention  necessary  merely  for 
reaching  an  official  decision,  there  was  added  the  timo  and  labor 
demanded  in  almost  every  case  for  a  cluster  of  tentative  and  informal 
in(|uirio3  appurtenant  to  matters  coming  before  the  board.  The 
regulations  composed  a  tliick  volume,  numbering  250  sections  and 
433  pages,  ivith  more  than  100  important  forms;  and  these  must  be 
mastered  for  daily  and  instant  use. 

In  short,  the  dutioB  of  the  local  boards,  even  when  considered 
merely  in  the  dry  euumoralion  of  their  several  details,  constituted  a 
complete  and  intricate  administrative  system.  It  would  be  idle  here 
to  set  them  forth  in  detail;  suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
page  in  the  entire  volume  of  regulations  which  does  not  contain  a 
half  dozen  times,  in  endless  variety,  that  most  famihar  phrase  of  duty, 
"77if  local  hoard  shaU  proceed"  to  do  this  or  that. 

But  even  these  interminable  duties  of  the  selective  service  system 
wore  by  no  means  the  measure  of  the  bonds'  task.  For  it  soon  ceme 
about  that  the  community  identified  the  board  as  the  sole  local 
agent  and  embodiment  of  affairs  military;  and  there,  was  ever-in- 
ci-easing  i-esort  to  it  for  information  on  all  subjects  related  to  the  war. 
A  Uterally  endless  stream  of  inquiries  submerged  them,  at  all  hours 
of  day  and  night.  Nothing  in  the  broad  range  of  national  or  local 
affaira  was  deemed  unUkcly  to  be  known  by  the  hoard,  of  to  be  un- 
worthy of  their  attention.  Solomon  himself  would  have  been 
jealous  of  the  wi.sdom  and  judgment  attributed  to  them. 

This  addition  to  their  burden  was  an  exhausting  one,  in  time  and 
energy.  It  brought  some  compensations,  no  doubt,  in  the  gratifi- 
cation naturally  to  he  gained  from  popular  attribution  of  semi-omnis- 
cience and  semi-omnipotence.  But  whatever  the  balance  of  burden  or 
compensation,  the  boards  accepted  and  discharged  this  additional 
portion  of  their  duty  mth  the  same  steady  and  genial  devotion 
which  marked  all  of  their  work. 

The  annals  of  every  board,  no  doubt,  here  nm  much  the  same. 
But  the  following  letter  to  a  State  adjutant  general,  with  its  frank 
but  good-humored  repartee  and  its  revclntion  of  dogged  perse- 
verance under  a  hopeless  overload,  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the 
cheerful  and  manly  American  spirit  which  helped  the  boards  to  carry 
their  heavy  duties;  the  letter  was  written  in  response  to  a  request  for 
an  immediate  report  of  progi-ess  due  to  be  made  in  the  classification 
of  registrants  of  September  12,  IfllS: 

Bin:  Cecause  this  board  anil  its  meiiger  staff  is  w  busy 
Counseling  regiBtrants — 
Reconciling  mothCTs— 
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Patiently  onHWcriDg  dozens  of  inquiries  by  mail,  telephone,  and  telegraph— 

Issuing  pcrmila  for  pSfflporta — 

Writing  to  transfer  boards  and  tfUing  them  what  to  do  wiih  Fomi  2008-A — 

Making  out  induction  papers  for  8.  A,  T.  C,  registrants — 

Copjnng  our  4,139  registration  carcls— 

Writing  up  cover  sheets — 

Hunting  up  questionnairea  without  order  numbers  in  order  to  append  additional 
late  arrival  affidaviis  of  the  X.  V.  Z.  Co.  (or  deferred  industrial  classi- 
fication in  Glasa  II  of  aliens  {who  are  sure  to  be  in  Clara  Y)- 

Preparing  routii.gB  and  transportation  rcqueets  for  individual  inductanta  under 
competent  otdera,  who  are  to  be  entrained  tor  Kelly  Field,  San  Antonio,  Tes., 
or  Carlatrom  Field,  Aroadia,  Fla.— 

Couneelingtho  poor  innocents  asto  how  many  ''auitfi  of  underwear  shall  I  take?" — 

Advising  them  lirmly  though  with  kindness  that  while  reqiieEla  (or  tourist  sleep- 
ing-car accommodations  will  be  issued  to  them,  our  experience  is  that  there 
will  be  DC  toinist  cars  available,  and  that  they  will  sleep  on  the  floor — 

Preparing  seven  meal  tickets,  three  copies  for  each  man— 

Iraning  new  registration  cards  and  new  final  clasaification  cards  to  men  who  ha^'e 
"had  their  pocketbooks  stolen"  (?)  and  are  afraid  of  being  rounded  up— 

Issuing  certilicates  of  immunity  to  46-year  old  men  who  present  proofs  of  birth 
date  80  that  they  won't  be  rounded  up — 

Advising  colored  ladies  (to  their  manifest  satisfaction)  as  to  prospective  Govern- 
ment allotments  and  allowances  to  come  from  their  casttal  spouses  when  in 
the  sen-ice— 

Telling  anxious  Y.  M.  C.  A.  recruits  how  they  can  apply  to  have  their  cases  re- 
opened and  claims  (or  occupational  exemption  considered — 

Advising  by  mail  the  assistant  district  attorney  of I'oimty,  who  desires  to 

prosecute  a  registrant  for  not  supporting  his  w"' 

Trying  to  keep  several  thousand  questionnaires  and  registration  cards,  minus 
order  numbers  as  yet,  out  of  irremediable  chaos  due  to  lack  ot  filing  cabinetl 
or  other  facilities — 

Reconciling  our  hardworking  limited  service  man  to  writing  up  bia  "dailyii 

ing  reports"  on  a  form  adapted  (or  a  full  company  of  men,  including  mules- 
Conducting  voluminous  correspondence  with  perturbed  muatering-in  officers  at 
distant  cantonments  about  rejiistrants  who  have  been  picked  up  without  Form 
1(H)7  in  their  possession  and  shot  into  camp  without  proper  induction  papers  in 
order  that  some  yap  deputy  sheriff  can  get  the  f50  reward  because  he  needed 
the  money — 

Putilely  registering  ex-aoldiera  and  sailors  discharged  (or  phyi^ical  disability — 

Getting  intoacomer  ocr:asionally  and  going  craxy  trying  u>  study  out  an  abstruse 
legal  problem  from  an  interesting  433  page  textbook  called  Selective  Ser 
Regulations,  second  edition,  Form  »99-A— 

Classifying  questionnaires— 
'     Engaging,  for  physical  examinations  of  several  hundred  men,  doctors  who  are 
already  bereft  of  tlieir  wits  on  account  of  the  Spanish  inftuenzo — 

Preparing  dozens  and  dozens  and  dosene  o£  Form  1010  tor  these  exo 
three  copies  ot  each — 

Postponing  the  examinations  after  all,  because  the  doctora  simply  can'l  eomt 
and  redftting  all  the  Forms  1010 — 

Doing  dozens  more  things  daily  and  nightly  and  Sunday?  and  holidays,  of  whic! 
the  fon^foing  are  mere  samples— 
Itecause,  I  say,  the  board  and  its  meager  stalT  are  so  busy  with  a  number  of  Mich 
matters,  I  beg  i.o  ifjiort 
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That,  though  probably  about  half  the  questionnaires  of  the  ''First  series,  regiBtranta 
of  September,  1918, "  have  been  classified,  we  haven*t  time  or  inclination  or  energy 
to  count  them,  even  approximately;  about  half  the  physical  examinations  have  been 
concluded,  and  on  Sunday  we  are  going  to  try  to  catch  up  with  our  correspondence, 
if  the  master  list  doesn't  come,  which  we  presume  it  will,  however,  in  which  event, 
we  hope  to  have  four  volunteer  typists  pound  out  five  copies  of  Form  102  (the  chiwches 
are  all  closed,  so  it  won't  matter), — and,  anyhow,  we  lost  the  "Progress  chart"  the 
very  day  it  arrived.  And  it  is  oiur  opinion,  if  we  may  bo  permitted  the  liberty  to 
express  it,  that  what  the  Government  wants  (or  ought  to  want  in  the  present  urgency) 
is  men,  not  classifications,  and  we  firmly  believe  that  tlie  boys  on  the  firing  Line  in 
France  don't  care  a  whoop  in  hades  how  many  registrants  Local  Board  No.  3  of  Union 
County  classifies  in  Class  V  or  in  Class  IV,  Division  A,  so  we  called  out  every  man 
who  made  no  claim  or  who  waived  all  claims,  or  who  had  a  manifestly  insufficient 
claim,  classified  him  at  once,  and  called  him  for  physical  examination;  if  it  were 
not  for  the  blasted  epidemic,  we  should  be  ready  to  report  practically  full  comple- 
tion of  physical  examinations  now;  but  we  shall  be  in  any  event,  within  a  week, 
even  if  we  explode  in  the  attempt  and  incapacitate  for  all  time  the  few  remaining 
distraught  doctors  that  are  still  available  to  cajolery  and  patriotic  urging;  in  the 
meantime,  we  shall  classify  now  and  then,  when  we  can,  an  alien  or  two,  to  swell 
our  general  list  of  classifications. 

The  fact  is,  we  have  been  wanting  to  write  this  letter  since  we  were  appointed  in 
May,  1917;  so  excuse  it,  please.  Furthermore — and  we  say  this  in  no  mood  of  rancor 
or  in  undue  pride  of  spirit — we  don't  care  if  you  do  send  it  to  the  Provost  Marslial 
General.  In  fart,  we  wish  you  would.  No  more  benevolent  attention  could  accrue 
to  members  of  local  boards  than  the  gentle  joys  of  court-martial  and  cool  retirement 
somewhere  in  nice  quiet  cells,  fed  and  cared  for,  during  the  period  of  the  balance  of 
the  Emergency. 

And  further  deponent  sayeth  not  (because  his  wife  has  just  telephoned  as  to  why 
the  deuce  he  doesn't  come  home,  he'll  surely  be  sick),  and  will  now  quench  the 
midnight  shining  bulb  and  go,  and  try  to  get  around  early  in  the  morning  and  en- 
deavor to  find  that  lost  ''Progress  chart"  (drat  itl)" 

One  of  the  remarkable  and  unexpected  results  of  this  congeries  of 
responsibilities  was  that  often  the  boards,  incidentally  to  their  mili- 
tary decisions,  became  also,  and  perforce,  a  beneficent  welfare 
agency  for  the  community.  Obliged  by  their  duties  to  gain  ac- 
quaintance with  the  intimate  facts  of  the  family  life  of  theii*  neighbors, 
they  constantly  assisted  in  the  placation  of  domestic  dillicullies  and 
the  lightening  of  family  burdens: 

John  married  a  widow  with  a  child,  after  May  IS,  1017  and  so  was  called  for  a  hear- 
ing. The  three  of  them  appeared,  accompanied  by  his  OO-yoar-old  mother.  The 
neatly  attired  wife  acted  distlainfully  intolerant  of  the  old  woman,  who  was  bare- 
headed and  shrouded  in  a  woll-worn  Kliawl;  but  the  trembling  mother  was  too  anxious 
about  the  welfare  of  her  son  to  mind  that.  John  earned  $100  a  month  and  contri-* 
buted  §6  a  month  to  his  mother,  who  did  washing  for  a  livinsr,  althouirh  suffering 
from  rheumatism.  The  yoimg  wife  was  angry,  and  John  was  uneasy,  when  we  up- 
braided him  for  deserting  in  her  old  age  the  woman  who  had  given  birth  to  him,  his 
best  friend  who  had  lovingly  cared  for  him  in  his  sickness,  fed,  clothed,  and  educated 
him;  leaving  her  in  an  enfeebled  condition,  the  only  time  she  had  ever  needed  his 
comfort  and  support.  He  was  denied  exemption  on  the  dependency  created  by 
marriage,  but  was  told  that  if  he  provided  properly  for  his  mother  his  claim  would 
receive  favorable  consideration.  The  result  was  a  written  aqreoment,  signed  by  the 
eon,  wife,  and  mother,  that  John  would  give  the  old  woman  $20  a  month,  and  that 
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failure  in  a  single  month  would  mean  hia  ioductiou  inlo  tlte  Army.    Half  i  year 
UXsir  John  waac&lled  in  on  the  ''Work  or  Fighi"  order.    The  ifbole  family  appeajed. 
The  old  mothw  was  comfortabLy  dreaBod  and  wore  a  feathered  hat.     The  wife  acted    ' 
in  a  kindly  and  conaderate  manner  1«ward  the  mother. 

It)  one  case  an  affidavit  in  support  of  a  t'laim  for  deferred  claeeifiration,  which  the 
wife  bad  originally  eigned,  was  subsequently  withdrawn  by  the  wife, 
suing  investigation  it  developed  that  both  the  man  and  wife  were  ai>parently  persona  '. 
of  little  moral  character.  There  was  present  in  the  case  the  appalling  feature  of  ft  i 
fine  little  boy,  perhapn  5  years  of  age,  who  was  ii\'ing  in  an  environment  that  prom- 
ised nothing  short  of  his  abHolut«  tuId  if  he  were  not  placed  in  the  bands  of  respon- 
sible and  reputable  persona.  The  finaJ  outcome  of  the  case  wiis  that  ibe  man  waa 
certified  for  s^r^'ice  and  sent  to  an  Army  camp,  a  position  wss  obtained  for  the  woman, 
and  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  board,  the  little  boy  waa  placed  in  a  home 
where  he  would  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  properly. 

3.  Moral  responsibility  for  tJit  selective  draft,— ^ut  to  the  strictly 
teclmiciU  and  administrative  part,  of  tlie  boards'  task,  laborious  aa 
it  pirove<l,  Wfia  added  the  niomontons  moral  responsibdity  of  mak- 
ing the  selective  draft  a  success  in  its  human  and  patriotic  aspect. 
The  boards  were  the  outer  point  of  officiid  contact,  local  and  national, 
between  the  civilian  life  and  the  Aimy  life.  The  task  waa  theirs 
of  30  administering  llie  system,  in  spirit  and  in  conduct,  as  to  recon- 
cile the  people  to  its  drastic  requirements  while  effectively  and 
speedily  raising  the  Army.  To  assist  in  kccpuig  this  great  objec- 
tive ever  before  theii-  conscience,  the  following  letter  was  addressed 
to  members  of  local  boards  on  July  26,  1917,  at  the  moment  when 
they  were  to  issue  their  first  call  to  registrants  to  appear  for  exami- 
nation : 

You  are  entering  on  a  difficult  task,  tho  gravity  of  which  ia  beyond  anything  that 
can  be  said  in  the  way  of  discuasiun.    You  realise  the  st^fnifiuince  of  what  you  are 
to  do,  and  you  know  tliat  a  reuponaibility  heavier  perliaps  than  any  you  have  ever    ' 
faced,  is  upon  yoti. 

War  demands  individual  sacrifice  Ic 
mr  with  a  calmer  appreciation  of  that  mcrifit 
present  themselvea  "to  be  claasiGed  for  servii 
serve  the  common  good  to  call  them."  Thii 
were  it  rot  for  the  confidence  of  the  Nation  ii 
fidoneo  is  Coimd  the  very  Hpirit  of  the  sclecliv 

of  country,  home,  and  family  arc  entrusted  for  adjudication  to  local 
officials,  nomiiiat«d  by  State  governors  and  appointed  by  the  President.  The  most 
equitable  rules  thai  could  be  deviled  bave  been  prescribed  for  guidance,  and  the 
administration  of  these  rules  and  the  saoriliLe  that  is  offered  by  your  ncighbure  ia 
entruatwl  to  your  hands. 

From  every  one  is  demanded  a  sacrifice.  But  there  ia  one  thought  to  bo  kept 
always  in  your  mind.  The  eeUetcd  man  offrrt  hit  life.  There  ia  no  greater  giving  than 
this;  and  that  tbouj^bt  sliouid  guide  you  always.  There  may  be  a  few  who  will  urge 
Upon  you  claims  for  exemption  or  dlachatge  that,  whatever  may  be  yoiu  iiielinationa 
of  sympathy  or  affection,  you  will  know  ought  not  to  be  granted.  It  will  strengthen 
you  lo  remember  that /or  «'fr,v  axmplion  or  di*dtorgr  that  is  made  for  iruiividiiAt  con- 
venifttee,  or  to  eneape  pmonal  lou  of  momry  or  properlij,  or  for  favor  or  affection,  »om» 
Other  man,  vihotc  liine  would  not  olAcrwuc  have  Mine,  miul  iTtcui'  Ihc  rink  of  Umng  Im  life. 

There  can  be  do  room  for  he^tation  in  such  a  case. 


lae.  No  people  ever  approached 
'  or  a  firmer  n«olvc  to  bear  it  and  to 
I  in  the  place  to  which  it  eliall  best 
calm  determination  could  not  exiat 
its  iuslitutions.  In  this  public  con- 
aervice  law.    The  most  sai'red  rights 
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Another  rundamcntal  thoiipht  ia  this: 

Fiiit  are  nat  a  court  for  Ike  niljuilmeni  of  differerKfs  brhvfen,  /tit)  patont 
Vtny.  Yoii  ore  ^enta  of  the  Government,  en!rag(>d  in  selrtling  men  tor  the  Oovem- 
ment  and  there  is  no  controversy.  You,  acting  for  the  Govenunent,  are  to  investi- 
gale  each  ca«e  in  the  intcmla  of  itw  Nation,  nnd  tu-uct  in  the  intarsis  of  an  indicidual. 
There  ia  not  one  exemption  or  discharge  in  the  law  or  resi'la'J^na  tliat  ia  put  there 
lor  the  benefit  of  any  individual.  AU  are  there  for  the  benpfit  of  the  Nation  and 
to  tho  end  that  " the  whole  Nation  may  be  a  team  in  -whiih  each  man  ahall  play  the 
part  for  which  he  is  host  fitted." 

There  Bhould  be  no  rules  like  those  of  court  prooedure,  no  technical  rules  o(  evi- 
dence. Yon  should  proceed  to  invcsti;^te  caacfl  about  which  you  are  not  Batisfied 
exactly  as  you,  ae  an  individual,  would  proceed  to  iuform  yourself  of  any  fact  about 
wiiich  you  are  in  douhl. 

Last  of  all,  it  is  important  to  say  a  word  about  your  own  sacrifice.  The  place  to 
which  you  have  been  called  is  one  which  no  man  would  seek  save  in  the  perfonnanca 
oC  one  of  the  highest  of  patriotic  duties.  There  is  not,  in  any  real  sense,  auy  remu- 
neration. Because  thousands  of  citizens  iir^ed  that  members  of  local  boards  should 
not  be  placed  in  a  position  of  pcrformint;  their  grave  dutic-s  for  pay,  the  regulfttiona 
provide  that,  ordinarily,  the  service  shall  bo  uncompensati.-d.  Bcacuso  it  was  not 
dedred  tliat  any  man  bti  prevented  from  rendering  the  service  by  the  necessity  for 
earning  Iiis  daily  bread,  a  small  remuneration  was  provided. 

The  Nation  needs  men,  and  needs  them  qiuekly.  The  hours  will  then  be  long  and 
the  work  absorbing.  The  duty  is  always  to  take  and  never  to  give,  and  human  nature 
ifl  such  that  there  will  be  little  praise  and  some  blame.  The  sacriHco  of  many  of  those 
whose  cases  are  to  be  decided  is  no  greater  than  that  of  the  men  who  are  to  dedde 
them;  and  your  only  reward  must  bo  the  knowledge  that,  at  great  personal  sacrifice, 
you  are  rendering  your  country  an  indispensable  service  in  a  matter  of  the  utmost 


It  will  he  aoen  that  the  rcspoiiaibiUty  of  local  boards  was  staggering. 
Mbq  hitherto  safe  from  tho  tuiTooil  of  life  were  being  withdrawn  from 
sheltered  homes,  t«  be  thrown  into  the  maw  of  a  miUtary  machine. 
Tho  course  of  lives  was  boing  radically  and  violently  turned.  Most 
of  the  selectives  were  sovoring  family  ties.  All  were  called  for  the 
supremo  sacrifice  of  their  lives.  Any  other  than  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment would  have  scouted  the  idea  of  intruating  to  civilians,  in 
most  cases  tmtrained  in  adniinistrative  capacities,  such  an  eoormous' 
and  complex  task.  The  tremendous  menace  of  the  German  military 
machine  was  never  more  obvious  than  at  the  time  America  took  up 
arms.  Many  wise  men  of  our  owni  Government  doubted  the  feasi- 
bility of  creating  an  army  entirely  through  civilian  agencies.  It  is 
an  irrefutable  proof  of  the  high  capacity  of  our  people  for  self-gov- 
ommcnt,  and  an  evorlaating  viiiilication  of  true  democracy,  that  a 
system  so  intimately  affecting  the  lives  of  our  people  should  have 
been  intrusted  to  imtraincd  repvosentativea  of  the  local  community 
and  that  it  should  have  boon  so  well  executed. 

4.  Popular  suppori. — A  law  directly  affecting,  and  with  sacrificial 
burden,  tho  mass  of  citizens  in  their  daily  hfc,  to  be  successful  must 
he  supported  by  popular  sentiment.  Tliat  tho  boards  did  achieve 
that  success  is  imdoubte<l.     What  were  tho  reasons? 
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LOCAL  BOABie. 

(a)  Ono  reason  undoubtedly  is  that  tho  law  itself  and  the  regul»->i 
tions  framed  to  apply  it  wore  essentiaUy  fair  and  reasonable.  This 
is  apparent,  in  theoiy  at  least,  to  all  who  have  studied  them.  But 
tho  test  of  these  qualities  was  in  tho  practical  application;  and  if  thia 
test  had  failed,  the  board  mombera  themselves  would  have  been  the 
most  senaitivo  to  peneivo  tho  shortcomings  of  the  system  which  their 
duty  obliged  them  to  enforce.  Yet  their  tostimony  is  unaniraoua 
that  amidst  all  tho  complexities  of  local  variety  of  conditions  tho  \a.w 
and  tho  regulations  emorged  as  thoi-oughly  fitted  to  the  task, 

A  typical  lett«r  from  a  board  member  in  the  State  of  Now  York': 
Bays:  "Tho  rules  were  so  ominontly  fair  and  so  perfectly  adaptable 
to  every  casa  that  there  remained  small  room  for  debate.  Persoufllly 
I  bolievo  I  have  many  more  friends  in  this  district  than  before  the 
work  began;  and  there  was  indeed  not  a  little  apprehension  in  tho 
beginning  as  to  how  a  Protestant  Episcopal  rector  would  get  on  witlt] 
a  population  90  per  cent  of  which  is  composed  of  Russians, 
trians,  and  Roumanian  Jews.  The  S.  S.  R.  has  made  it  all  possible." 
A  midwestem  member,  with  rational  appreciation  of  tho  difficulty  of 
reconciling  a  uniform  system  to  local  conditions,  thus  expresses  a 
general  sentiment:  "Tilings  which  might  not  appear  to  work  the 
beet  with  us  we  realized  wore  probably  bettor  than  some  other  sug- 
gestion might  prove  in  actual  practice;  and  the  rule  which  might  not 
exactly  fit  ono  locality  was  probably  fitting  better  the  country  over 
than  a  difToront  ono."  "All  of  our  registrants,"  says  another  board 
in  Philadelphia,  "are  satisfied,  whether  at  homo  or  in  tho  Army;  for 
even  if  they  do  have  to  go  to  camp  they  leave  with  a  feeling  of  having 
gotten  the  best  treatment  possible.  I  can  honestly  say  that  this 
system  devised  by  the  War  Department  meted  out  justice  to  all, 
reganll^s  of  religion,  local  standing,  or  color." 

"The  soloctivo  service  system,"  says  another,  "is  tho  levelor  of 
barriers  between  tho  classes  and  the  masses;  it  is  the  only  method 
which  ovorcomps  the  often  repeated  complaint  that  '  the  poor  fight 
tho  battles  of  the  rich,'  It  is  the  only  fair  method  of  recruiting  an 
army."  And  a  Missouri  board  foi^nally  places  on  record  the  follow- 
ing conclusion:  "Wo  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  in  our 
official  judgment  the  Selective  Service  Law  is  the  greatest  scheme 
ever  conceived  in  tlie  minds  of  men  for  raising  an  army.  It  is  fair, 
just,  equitable,  humane,  and  admirable,  eveu  to  its  minutest  detail. 
In  our  judgment  a  sufficient  anny  could  not  have  been  raised  without 
the  comprehonsivo  draft  system." 

To  the  fftimcits  and  reasonableness  of  the  law  and  tho  regulationa' 
must  be  ascribed  a  lai^e  part  of  the  satisfaction  with  the  systern, 

{h)  But  the  boards  themaolvos  must  also  be  fair  and  reasonable  U' 
tho  law  wore  to  have  its  perfect  working.     It  was  necessary  that 
personal  element  in  its  administration  bo  wise  and  impartial.     U 
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tho  boards  rested  the  task  of  <lRyolopLiig  confidBnce  in  the  wdl-doviaed 
sjstem  of  the  (trait.  Maay  persons  wore  at  first  pessimistic  at  the 
pi-ospoct  of  its  admtnistfation.  But  the  improsaion  oarlj  gained 
ground  that  the  system  was  anil  would  bo  a  fair  one.  Aa  time  wont 
ou,  and  tho  care,  devotion,  faimoa3,  aad  sacrifice  of  board  niBmbors 
bocamo  obviou-s,  tho  confidence  of  tho  people  grow  steadily  and  snroly. 
Those  within  its  operation  demanded  nothing  moro  than  that  it  be 
impartially  administered;  this  fact  onco  obrious,  even  those  least 
moved  by  the  impulse  of  sacrifico  awaited  thoir  turn  philosophically. 
And  as  the  war  proceeded,  and  Aniorica's  part  bocamoamoroimportaot 
one  and  the  boards'  qualities  of  strength  and  wisdom  became  more 
and  moro  obvious  throughout  all  classes  of  tho  community,  tho  tide 
of  approval  for  the  selective  draft  rose  higher  and  higher,  and  tho 
dominant  sentiment  finally  became  a  readiness  and  even  an  oagomcss 
U>  cuter  the  draft  without  waitiug  fur  a  call.  In  short,  the  spirit  of 
volmitoering  had  been  bred  within  the  draft. 

The  boards'  letters  chroniclo  this  spirit  abimdantly.  A  few  of  these 
characteristic  passages  must  bo  quoted: 

We  tttougbt  it  would  interest  you  to  hear  with  what  flno  patriotic  spirit  09  per  ccot 
of  tho  qualified  registrants  received  the  in£omiAtian  that  they  had  beon  selected  to 
serve  their  country.  Ilere  ore  some  of  the  things  they  said  whcatio  informed:  "Good," 
"I  am  glad,"'  "Thank  you,"  "I  am  very  proud,"  "That  just  suita  me,"  "Fiue," 
"No  objections,"  "Tickled  to  death;"  and  Homo  o(  them  seemed  so  pleased  that 
noting  Hhort  of  a  hearty  handshAke  would  cstisty  them.  Many  of  them  n'ho  were 
rejected  showed  sif^na  of  dixappoLDtment;  one  roan  went  away  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
To  show  further  tho  apidt  animating  the  mpu,  we  must  tell  you  that  we  had  aeveral 
married  men,  tsho  not  only  made  no  claim  for  deferred  classification,  liut  aln>  signed 
the  waiver  and  got  iheir  wives  to  do  likewise.  One  of  such  men,  an  Italian,  whohaa 
been  iu  this  country  11  years,  was  rejected,  as  he  thought,  (or  underwcifjit.  He  wa« 
BO  disappointed  that  the  day  after  his  examination  ho  visited  the  ofAco  of  the  chairman 
of  the  board  and  requested  thKt  he  be  given  some  medicine  to  build  him  up  eo  tbut 
be  m^ibt  gain  the  weight  necessary  to  enable  him  to  qualify.  When  asked  why  he 
did  not  claim  deferred  classification  on  the  firound  of  having  a  dependent  wife  and 
cbild,he  answered  with  the  wisdom  of  aeimple  mind,  "If  everybody  claimaexemption, 
who  is  going  to  do  the  fighting?" 

The  youths  of  the  land  became  more  and  more  eager,  and  the  younger  they  wer*, 
the  mow  impatient  were  they  to  get  away.  This  board  had  on  the  H»t  to  be  advanced 
in  Vbiiii  rail  at  least  50  of  the  lal«  re^jstrants  under  21  years  of  ago.  At  such  times  aa 
they  could  uotbecajledinadvanceoftbeir  order,  we  were  compelled  to  listen  to  tbrir 
censures;  but  such  ccnsurcB  were  indeed  niuric  to  our  aoule.  A  great  change  ht^an 
to  manifest  itself  among  those  who  had  been  persistent  in  claims  for  deforrcd  l^laarifical- 
tion;  and  we  observed  a  Etronp;  tendency  among  married  men  nithout  children  to 
havp  their  clapsification  chongod.  Wives  were  beginning  to  take  a  different  view, 
perhaps  b^inning  to  feel  somewhat  envious  cf  their  married  friend  whose  hufband  wns 


Whatever  other  infiuoncfis  hdped  to  this  beneficient  resrdt,  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  a  main  cause  was  the  solid  popular  confidence 
built  up  for  tlio  aj'wtem  by  the  conduct  and  spirit  of  tho  local  hoardB. 


It  can  all  be  summed  up  iu  the  concbe  phraac  of  une  of  the  board 
members : 

Wfl  realised  that  tro  were  exported  to  raise  the  Army  with  (ae  near  as  could  be) 
exact  justice  to  everybody.  We  tried  to  play  the  game  squarely,  and  to  do  the  bua.- 
nees  in  man  favhion. 

(c)  Tlie  result  was  that,  rirtuaJly  everywhere  and  notalJy  in  the 
small  towns,  the  entire  community  was  transFonuod  into  a  unauimous 
unofTicial  body  of  assistants  to  the  boards.  Everyone  was  interested; 
everyone  was  in  favor  of  tlie  system;  and  everyone  was  ready  and 
ef^r  to  help.  At  the  lift  of  the  hand  the  boards  could  commandeer 
all  varieties  of  contributions,  to  do  honor  to  the  town's  contingent 
and  to  make  the  selective  draft  a  success. 

The  following  description  of  tUia  support,  from  an  Oklahoma  board, 
would  probably  be  true  for  most  others,  and  its  concluding  sentence 
expresses  an  important  political  truth: 

The  public  stood  behind  the  local  and  dytrict  boardsinthcir  administratioaof  the 
Selective  Ser\-ice  law.  Tbc  memberB  of  the  board  Berved  withont  pay,  and  the 
assistance  hers  mentioned  was  all  rendered  without  monetary  recompense. 

The  newepapera  devoted  columnu  ot  space  to  these  boardn.  They  published  the 
serial  and  ordi-r  number  lists  and  tho  lists  of  the  men  called  lor  examination  or  induir- 
tion  and  gave  publicity  to  whatever  notices  the  board  wanted  to  get  before  its  re^ia- 
tranta  or  the  public. 

ThelawyBr»Ber\'edon  thele«,'aladvii«)ryboardKandai*isl''d  the  regj-'^lran tain  filling 
out  their  queationniurefl. 

The  doctors  ser%-ed  on  the  local  esamiiiing  and  ^medical  ud-v-isory  boards  and  exam- 
ined the  men  to  see  if  Uicy  were  qualified. 

The  bankii  and  industrial  concerns  loaned  us  their  clerks  and  accountante  lo  assist 
in  the  clerical  work. 

The  ecbool-teachera  prepared  the  industrial  tarda  fps  thn  War  Department  and 
rcadered  other  valuable  ascdstaneo  lo  our  clerks. 

The  Council  of  Defeuac  am!  Red  (.'ross  asaisled  in  making  iaicsligations,  and  the 
latter  looked  after  the  dependents  of  indutted  men. 

Taxi  companies,  individuals,  and  corporations  loaned  their  automobiles  to  aid  in 
canvassing  the  county  when  that  was  necessary,  in  carrj'ing  throu(;h  tho  re^istialinna 
or  in  investigating  cases,  and  furnished  trucka  to  carry  the  men'a  baggage  to  tho  depot. 

The  photographers  came  and  took  the  pictures  of  the  boys  before  they  left  and  the 
band  turnefl  out  to  accompany  lhc4n  to  the  Htatiun, 

The  home  guards  and  the  police  officers  aided  tn  maintaining  order  and  managing 
the  crowds. 

We  had  tho  undivided  support  of  the  entire  community  behind  us.  And  the  men 
sent  to  camp  went  cheerfully,  and  the  families  they  left  behind  made  very  HlUe 
complaint. 

The  American  public  ia  easy  to  get  aiaag  with  when  reasonable  explanation  is  mada  -' 
of  what  is  expected  from  thcci  and  why. 

{(/)  In  a  still  deeper  sense  tliis  support  of  public  sentiment  became 
potent,  for  it  supphed  that  solid  drive  of  public  opinion  without  wliich 
the  law  alone  remains  often  a  barren  record  and  a  mere  technical 
command.  The  comraunitj  sentiment  was  present  in  the  conscioua- 
ne9&  of  every  registrant;  he  knew  that  it  was  judging  liim;  and  it 
fairly  drove  him  to  do  the  honest  and  right  thing.    The  aau^t^vt^w  <A 
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law  was  multiplied  a  hundredfold,  and  public  opinion  rpiit'hed  con-  1 

sciences  which  the  law  alone  could  never  have  probed.  I 

How  potent  was  this  force  in  supplementing  the  boards'  action  is  I 

well  described  in  the  following  letter:  | 

Public  opiiiion  ia  kintl  and  cruel,  lenient  and  sevens,  jui 
corrupt.     It  passes  eeDtenni?  attcT  hearing  only  oq<<  aide  of  a 
moat  ooacB  it  enforizee  its  decree.    It  was  public  opinion  that  enforced  the  dmft  law. 
The  local  boards  einiply  administered  it. 

The  entire  population  volunteered,  Gongreaa  merely  designated  the  method  of 
selection,  local  boards  detennined  who  should  be  exempted  and  the  order  in  which 
the  selected  m«>n.Bhould  go,  and  public  opinion  attended  to  all  caaee  o!  opposition  to 
the  law, 

A  was  married  late.  He  waa  induct«d  and  later  discharged.  Public  opinion 
declared  that  A  married  to  evade  service,  and  decreed  that  he  ehould  return  to  the 
Army.  A  stood  out  for  a  while.  If  it  had  not  been  for  hia  family  obligaliona  he 
would  havo  preferred  to  be  in  the  Bcrvico,  Finally  he  could  stand  it  no  longerj  he 
waived  the  deferred  classiti cation  he  had  received  and  was  inducted. 

Another  instance.  When  B  was  examined  the  doctors  diiiagrecd  regardii^  his 
physical  qualifications;  some  said  he  was  fit,  and  others  said  he  was  not.  Weaenthira 
to  another  medical  advisory  board,  where  he  was  disqualified.  But  public  opinion 
WHS  not  uatiafied.  I  can  still  hear  the  rumblings  of  its  dissatisf action.  And  that  roan 
will  never  be  able  to  forget  thai  he  has  defied  public  opinion's  decree. 

I  have  seen  men  who  looked  haunleil  because  of  the  moral  conflict  raging  within 
their  breasts,  between  the  duties  they  owed  their  country,  their  families,  theif 
business,  or  thomBclvee.  I  know  of  caaea  where  it  took  moral  cotu-age  to  enlist  and 
others  where  it  took  more  courage  te  stay  out.  I  know  of  cases  where  men  displayed 
A  lack  of  courage  when  tbey  joined  die  colors,  and  of  others  where  they  showed  a  lack 
of  roimige  lieeaiise  they  did  not.  Put  in  this  emcJ^ncy  public  opinion  condemned 
no  man  who  donned  the  uniform.    It  concerned  iteclf  only  with  tbijee  who  did  not. 

(c)  Tlds  concentration  of  public  opinion  on  the  registrants  will 
explain  why  we  may  well  assume  (as  noted  in  Chapter  V)  that  the 
successful  slackers  were  few.  The  selective  draft  went  into  nearly 
every  home;  and  thus  every  citizen,  feeling  its  incidence  in  his  own 
family,  was  determined  that  othera  also  should  do  theii'  full  duty. 
Every  registrant's  case  became  the  subject  of  observation  and  dis- 
cussion; his  action,  ui  claiming  or  not  claiming  deferment  was  well 
known;  the  neighbors  knew  the  truth  about  his  circumstances  even 
if  the  board  members  might  not,  and  the  boards  were  surfeited  with 
information — by  visit  and  by  letter,  signed  and  unsigned.  The  most 
eflicieiit  detective  force  that  the  War  Department  could  have  organ- 
ized would  not  have  been  more  productive  of  information  than  were 
the  neighbors  in  their  scrutiny  of  the  registrants. 

5.  Sjniit  of  the  himrds.— The  members  of  the  local  boards  had  need 
of  all  the  manhood  and  courage  that  was  in  them,  thus  to  "play  the 
game  squarely ; "  for  the  moral  an<l  mental  burden  was  one  to  tax  their 
endurance.  Tlie  physical  labors  were  enormous  and  exhausting;  but 
the  added  strain  of  maintaining  their  moral  hold  on  the  community, 
while  deciding  these  heavy  matters  of  life  and  death,  was  one  which 
none  but  tboso  who  passed  through  it  can  appreciate,     "Chastened 
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ill  spirit,  and  callouaed  in  boily,  but  buoyant  in  the  knowledge  that 
they  were  serving  to  win  the  war,"  auch  is  the  description,  by  one  of 
them,  of  the  effect  of  their  toil.  Another  board  thus  sums  up,  in 
fitting  terms,  the  dominant  spirit: 

The  work,  in  maay  ioatancee,  has  been  disagreeable,  and  our  way  beeet  with  tboma 
and  thiatlea  which  pricked  deep,  and  made  the  smarting,  at  timea,  almoat  unbearable. 
But  deep  down  in  our  hearts  we  felt  and  we  knew  that  we  were  serving  our  country 
and  helpiog  to  fii^bt  its  battles  aa  elTectively  as  the  boye  acroee  the  sea,  and  that  the 
smarting  of  the  thisBlea  and  the  pricking  of  the  thorns  was  only  our  part  of  the  disa- 
greeable features  of  war.  In  many  respects,  financial  lose  has  been  stiBtained,  frienda 
have  been  sacriliced,  social  standing  forfeited,  hopee  and  plans  blastcil.  But  all  this 
is  only  a  part  of  Che  sacrifice  we  have  been  called  to  make  for  Liberty,  Freedom,  and 
Democracy.  -\nd  our  star  of  sacriiice  is  very  dim  compared  with  the  sacrifice  which 
the  performance  of  our  duties  has  compelled  fathers  and  mothere  to  make  in  giving 
lheir»>nstothecauBe;  many  of  whom  have  already  beenrequired  tomaketheaupreme 
sacriiice. 

And  those  who  could  take  this  largest  view  of  their  task  were 
broadened  and  enlivened  by  the  new  views  of  human  nature  unrolled, 
before  them,  and  especially  by  tiio  revelation  of  solid  character  and 
unpretentious  patriotism  among  the  plain  people  of  our  land.  One 
of  the  local  board  members  (now  the  draft  e.xecutive  for  hia  State) 
has  already  faithfully  depicted,  with  the  genial  and  classic  art  of  a 
Charles  Lamb,  the  intimate  drama  of  life  as  it  was  presented  in  the 
office  of  the  boards.'  The  reports  of  the  boards  are  full  of  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  inspiration  gained  from  their  experiences,  and,  taken  all 
in  all,  their  revelations  renew  our  faith  in  human  nature  and  American 
character;  "My  work  on  tliis  board,"  says  one,  "has  bet-n  the  greatest 
experience  of  my  life.  To  have  come  into  such  dose  contact  with  the 
men  of  this  conmimiity,  their  families  and  friends,  during  this  crisis, 
has  increased  my  respect  and  admiration  for  their  unseUtsh  loyalty 
and  patriotism.  The  mean  and  cowardly  have  been  ao  few  in  num- 
ber as  to  be  a  negligible  factor;  their  cases  will  soon  be  forgotten." 
"We  came,"  says  another,  "into  most  ultimate  contact  with  aU 
classes  of  people,  learned  of  their  trials  and  tribulations,  their  fears 
and  hopes,  their  opinions,  prejudices,  and  feelings,  and  their  histo- 
ries, sometimes  containing  faults  and  crimes  carefully  concealed  from 
the  world.  While  most  was  commonplace,  there  was  also  much  that 
was  sad  and  pathetic,  much  that  was  noble,  as  well  as  mucli  that 
was  amusing.  There  was  very  little  that  was  base  or  cowardly. 
The  patriotism  which  displays  itself  in  frothy  enthusiasm  was  the 
exception;  the  quiet,  grim  patriotism,  based  upon  a  sense  of  duty 
and  a  real  regard  for  country,  was  the  rule.  This  dominant  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  registrants  and  their  dependents  was  of  the  endur- 
ing character  that  lasts  to  the  end;  and  it  made  the  draft  a  wonder- 
ftU 
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But  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  put  into  words  Lbtg  the  fidl  story  of 
what  tie  local  boards  8chi<'ved.  Every  military  miin  must  recog- 
nize what  they  did  for  the  Nation's  Army;  and  every  civilian  must 
recognize  what  they  did  for  tho  Nation's  liberty  and  welfai-e.  And 
every  American  is  proud  of  them.  Whatever  of  credit  is  accorded 
to  other  agpncioa  of  the  selective  service  law,  the  local  boards  must 
be  deemed  tiie  corner-stone  of  the  system. 

(VIJ  QOViaNMENT  APPSAJ.  AGEHTS. 

1.  Appointment  under  orlg-aKil  rfjiilalioTis. — Local  and  district 
boards  had  exclusive  authority  to  pass  upon  questions  vitally  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  tlie  individual  and  the  Govcjiimont.  But  thero 
is  fallibility  in  all  bodies  exei-c-ising  judicial  functions;  and  it  was 
early  foreseen  tliat,  whatever  the  character  «nd  ability  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  such  boards,  errors  of  judgment  would  undoubtedly  creep 
in.  These  occmrences,  unless  an  ample  opportunity  was  given  to 
correct  them,  would  tend  to  raise  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  American 
pnblic  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  execution  of  the  law  relied  upon  lo 
produce  our  annies.  Provision  was  therefore  made  at  the  outset  by 
which  individuals  were  given  adequate  means,  in  cases  affecting  their 
interest,  to  make  their  appeal  from  the  boards  of  original  jurisdic- 
tioii  to  appellate  tribunals.  But  it  would  have  been  manifestly 
unwise  to  provide  such  safeguards  for  individuals  and  yet  to  neglect 
to  make  similar  provisions  for  the  full  protection  of  the  interest  of 
the  Government.  In  conseqnenee,  the  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
scribed by  the  President,  of  date  June  30,  1917,  and  the  comirili>d 
rulings  amcndatorj-  thereto,  provided  fur  the  automatic  appeal  of 
all  cases  of  discharge  on  account  of  dependency,  and  for  discretionary 
authority  to  appeal  in  other  cases.  Governors  of  tie  various  States 
were  authorized  to  appoint  representatives  of  the  Government  to 
take  these  appeals. 

In  the  majority  of  instances,  county  and  city  attorneys  were 
appointed  to  i>erform  these  duties.  There  was  at  first  no  specific 
designation  of  title,  but  generally  speaking,  the  appeals  were  taken 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States  Government  under  the  signature 
of  tlio  person  so  appointed.  In  all  eases,  except  in  the  case  under 
which  automatic  appeals  were  provided,  the  person  so  designated 
was  required  to  keep  himself  informed  of  the  action  of  tlie  local 
boards;  and,  on  his  owjj  initiative,  or  from  information  brought  to 
his  attention  by  other  persons,  he  was  required  to  take  appeal  to  the 
appellate  tribimal  when,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  interests  of  the 
Government  and  justice  to  other  rt^Lstrauts  made  such  an  appeal 
desirable. 

At  tlie  close  of  the  first  draft,  and  before  the  ]»'eparation  of  the 
Selective  Service  Regulations  published  November  8, 1917,  it  was  fully 
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realized  that  the  work  to  bo  pei-formed  was  one  of  magnitude,  and 
that  the  agents  constituted  one  of  the  mainstaj^  to  the  solecttT» 
service  system.  That  their  services  m^ht  be  mado  more  availablo 
in  the  proper  selection  of  registrants  under  the  new  scheme  of  rlasei- 
ficatioD,  provision  was  made  for  the  enlargement  of  their  duties  and 
of  authority.  Even  under  the  first  draft  it  had  beim  seen  that  Gov^ 
emment  appeal  representatives  wore  called  upon  to  perform  arduous 
t«sks  beyond  the  scope  of  tlieir  regnlarly  i>rescril>fld  duties.  No 
provision  bad  been  made  under  the  iirst  draft  for  the  legal  advisory 
boards  and  other  assistants  to  render  advice  to  the  local  boards,  dis- 
trict boards,  and  otlier  draft  ofTicials  and  registrants;  and  the  person 
9o  designat'ed  to  repiesent  the  Government  wns  callinl  upon  to  advise 
the  various  board  members,  clerks,  aud  ot>ier  assistants  upon  any 
and  all  questions  relatmg  to  the  performance  of  their  work  under 
the  selective  service  law;  to  formulate,  for  j>rc3t>ntation  to  the  higher 
draft  officials,  questions  relating  to  the  intcrpi-etations  of  the  law 
which  could  not  f>c  easily  answered.  They  were  expected  to  famil- 
iarize themselves  thorougiily  with  local  conditions  and  with  the 
circumstances  surromiding  each  individual  case  passed  upon  by  th© 
local  board,  in  order  to  determine  wheUier  or  not  the  rights  of  the 
Government  had  been  protected  and  whether  injustice  had  bcco 
done  to  registrants.  ITiey  were  relied  upon  by  tlie  various  district 
boards  of  the  country  to  render  exhaustive  reports  where  the  records 
forwarded  to  the  district  hoards  failed  to  disclose  sufficient  facts  to 
enable  the  boards  to  reach  a  proper  conclusion.  Thus,  because  of 
their  known  familiarity  with  the  draft  law  and  the  local  administra- 
tion of  it,  they  became  practically  cenlflrs  of  information,  and  regis- 
trants resorted  to  them  at  all  hours  of  the  day  either  to  make  inquiry 
or  discuss  claims. 

2.  Under  the  regulatioTis  of  Decemler,  1017.- — Under  the  Selective 
Service  Regulations  effective  Decemljer  15,  1917,  the  governors  of 
the  various  States  were  authorized  to  designate  tor  each  local  board 
one  or  more  persons  to  take  apiieals  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  There  were  4,679  in  all.  Appendix  Table  91-A  shows  tlieir 
distribution  by  States. 

It  was  expected,  and  it  resulted,  that  the  pei'sons  heretofore 
acting  as  representatives  of  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
appeals  were  designated  by  the  various  draft  e-xecutivcs  in  this 
capacity  as  Government  appeal  agents.  Tims,  there  was  no  up- 
setting of  the  organization  already  perfected.  Tlieir  duties,  however, 
were  so  enlarged  that  they  were  now  required  to  appcal,from  deferred 
classifications  by  a  local  board,  rulings  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
appeal  agent  were  erroneous;  to  care  for  the  interests  of  ignorant 
re^strants;  to  inform  them  of  their  rights,  where  the  decision  of  the 
local  board  was  against  tlie  interests  of  such  persons,  or  wliere  it 
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appeared  that  sucli  persons  would  not  take  appeals,  due  to  their 
nonculpabie  ignorance,  and  to  assist  them  to  enter  appeals  to  the 
district  hoard:  to  investigate  and  report  upon  matters  suhmltted 
for  such  purpose  hy  local  or  district  boards;  to  suggest  a  reopeniog 
of  any  case  where  the  interests  of  justice  might  require;  to  impart 
to  the  local  board  any  information  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  appeal 
agent  ought  to  be  investigated;  to  furnish  suggestions  and  informa- 
tion to  the  district  boards:  to  instruct  local  boards  to  take  additional 
proof;  to  receive  information  from  interested  persons  affecting  any 
case  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  hoards  where  such  interested  per- 
sons did  not  desire  to  make  a  personal  disclosure  to  the  hoards; 
and  to  prepare  appeals  in  any  cases,  whether  by  the  registrant  or  by 
the  Government,  where  he  considered  appeals  to  be  to  the  interest 
of  the  Government.  In  these  various  capacities  the  Government 
appeal  agent  was  authorized  to  administer  oaths;  and,  in  fact,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  time  of  the  appeal  agents  was  taken  up  in 
assisting  with  the  probate  of  questionnaires, 

3.  Performance  of  their  duties. — It  can  thus  be  seen  that  Govern- 
ment appeal  agents  were  faced  with  a  heavy  task.  To  perform  this 
task  to  a  degree  satisfactory  to  the  Government,  it  was  inevitable 
in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  that  the  private  livelihoods  and. 
business  interests  of  these  men  would  materially  suffer.  It  was  a 
task  that  meant  unlimited  sacrifice;  and  the  records  of  this  office 
show  that  the  duties  were  fully  realized,  and  that  they  were  ade- 
quately performed. 

It  was,  of  course,  virtually  necessary  that  the  appeal  agents 
should  bo  selected  from  the  members  of  the  legal  profession.  In 
the  further  draft  that  was  made  upon  the  legal  profession  at  the  same 
time  by  the  appointment  of  members  of  legal  advisoiy  boards  and 
their  associates,  it  can  readily  he  seen  that  the  practice  of  the  law  for 
these  officials,  during  the  administration  of  the  draft,  became  merely 
a  secondary  interest.  In  a  large  number  of  instances,  such  Govern- 
ment appeal  agents  served  in  the  dual  capacity  of  appeal  agent  and 
member  or  associate  member  of  a  legal  advisory  board.  Numbers  of 
instances  were  found  where  such  officials  pactically  abandoned  their 
own  private  offices,  and  stayed  on  continuous  duty  at  the  office  of 
the  local  hoards,  in  order  that  they  might  effectively  keep  in  touch 
with  the  decisions  rendered  by  such  boards,  and  be  in  a  position  to 
to  protect  better  the  interests  of  the  registrants  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment- 
It  was  not  intended,  nor  did  they  interpret  their  duty  to  be,  that 
they  should  be  partisan  reprcseJitatives  of  the  Goverrmient  for  the 
purpose,  if  possible,  of  placing  every  registrant  in  mihtary  service, 
as  would  normally  be  the  case  of  a  prosecuting  altorney  trying  his 
docket.     They  properly  conceived  their  duty  to  be  that  of  repre- 
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eenting  the  Government,  by  seeing  that  the  selective  principle  of' 
the  selective  sei-vice  law  was  nj>pUed — that  no  man  escaped  who 
owed  the  duty  to  go,  and  that  Ihe  Government  was  not  put  to  the 
expense  of  sending  to  the  camps  men  who  wore  better  fitted  to  pre- 
serve the  necessary  industries  at  home  and  to  protect  the  family 
integrity.  Their  province  was  to  see  that  substantial  fairness 
was  observed ;  and  the  relative  fewness  of  discharges  at  camps,  of 
men  finally  accepted  for  servicp,  is  ample  proof  of  the  adimrable 
manner  in  which  that  duty  was  performed.  The  outstanding  fact 
that  this  duty  was  performed  uncomplainingly  and  without  any 
compensation  whatever,  places  them  in  the  enviable  position  of  the 
patriot  who  is  unrewarded,  save  in  the  consciousness  of  duty  well 
performed,  and  in  the  knowledge  that  both  the  Government  and  the 
people  composing  it  proudly  acknowledge  a  debt  which  can  not  ha 
liquidated. 

Such  devotion  to  duty  can  only  be  described  by  the  thought  that] 
these  men  were  putting  into  their  part  of  the  great  fight  the  con-, 
science  of  the  American  people. 

(Tn)  MSDICAI.  ADVISORY  BOASDS, 

When  the  Selective  Service  Eegulations  were  promulgated,  pro--! 
vision  was  made  for  the  creation  and  oi^anization  of  medical  advisory 
boards.  Their  functions  were  to  examine  physically  those  registrants 
whoso  cases  had  been  appealed  to  them  by  a  registrant,  by  a  Govern- 
ment appeal  agent,  or  on  motion  of  a  local  board.  Each  board 
consisted  of  three  or  more  members.  The  desired  mioimum  con- 
sisted of  one  each  of  the  following  specialists:  Internist;  eye,  ear^ 
nose,  and  throat  specialist;  orthopedist;  surgeon;  psychiatrist; 
radiographer,  and  dentist.  To  these  hoards  were  referred  doubtful 
cases  of  registrants  who  had  obscure  physical  defects.  By  means  of 
this  highly  trained  technical  agency,  many  obscure  physical  defecta 
in  registrants  were  detected,  thereby  materially  assisting  the  local 
boards,  which  were  not  equipped  to  conduct  an  exhaustive  exami- 
nation, to  reduce  materially  the  number  of  rejections  at  mobilization 
camps  and  also  to  detect  malingerers.  Originally  these  boards  could 
pass  finally  on  cases  in  a  formal  meeting  only,  at  which  a  quorum  was 
preaeatjbut  as  their  duties  hecajne  heavier,  it  became  necessary  to 
consider  cases  in  the  most  expeditious  manner,  and  pro%Tsion  was 
made  for  the  examination  and  consideration  of  cases  by  one  or  more 
of  their  members. 

The  members  of  these  boards  were  nominated  by  the  governors  of 
their  respective  States,  and  appointed  by  the  President.  There  were 
1,319  boards,  with  a  total  membership  of  9,577.  Appendix  Table 
91-A  shows  their  distribution  by  States. 
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'  At  this  point  a  tribute  is  due  to  tlie  American  Medical  Association. 
From  this  association  came  the  suggestion  for  medical  advisory 
boards  and  cordial  assistance  in  their  selection.  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  with  a  circulation  of  66,000  copies,  has 
been  a  valuable  medium  of  information  between  this  office  and  the 
medical  men  who  discharged  the  duties  of  the  profession  to  the 
Government  through  the  draft.  The  medical  profession  has  re- 
sponded and  served  in  a  devoted  manner  that  has  received  universally 
favorable  comment.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  part  which  the 
association  has  taken  in  thus  assisting  to  raise  our  great  Army,  as 
well  as  its  valuable  contribution  to  the  war  generally. 

Medical  advisory  members  served  without  compensation.  The  ex- 
acting details  incident  to  the  examination  of  tens  of  thousands  of  regis- 
trants, drawn  from  every  precinct  of  the  United  States,  have  been  accom- 
plished with  a  patient,  prompt  precision  that  impels  me  to  express  my 
personal  appreciation  for  their  loyal  services  to  our  Government,  through 
their  cooperation  with  this  office.  It  is  keenly  appreciated  that  their 
duties  were  an  additional  burden  to  busy  lives,  and  were  not  pubhcly 
recognized  either  by  uniform,  or  rank,  or  the  applause  of  the  multi- 
tude. They  continued  at  their  tasks  unflinchingly,  often  far  into  the 
night,  with  only  conscience  as  their  commander,  and  with  stem  duty 
as  their  censor.  To  them,  whose  services  were  so  cheerfully,  assidu- 
ously, and  efficiently  rendered,  the  Nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

(Vm)  LEGAL  ADVISO&T  BOARDS. 

1.  Need  for  tliese  officials. — The  legal  adage  that  "Ignorance  of  the 
law  is  no  excuse  "could  not,  as  a  practical  proposition,  be  applied  to 
the  administration  of  the  selective  service  law.  After  a  very  few  months 
of  the  draft  it  was  recognized  that  a  law  which  applied  ahke  to  the 
literate  and  the  illiterate,  and  the  success  of  which  depended  upon  the 
prompt  compliance  of  registrants,  coidd  be  successfully  enforced  only 
by  careful  instruction  of  the  people  as  to  its  requirements  and  by 
assisting  them  in  meeting  those  requirements. 

Some  ready  and  competent  means  of  bringing  the  selective  service 
system  to  registrants  of  every  description  and  of  assisting  them  in 
discharging  the  duties  imposed  by  the  draft,  wore  obviously  nccossary. 
The  selective  service  law  and  regulations  contained  many  technical 
requirements  which  people  not  versed  in  legal  matters  might  find 
confusing.  In  searching  the  field  for  an  agency  which  might  meet 
the  situation,  the  legal  profession  was  naturally  resorted  to  as  the 
institution  best  fitted  for  the  senace. 

2.  Resort  to  tlie  legal  profession. — No  doubt  was  ever  entertained 
as  to  the  willingness  of  the  la\\yers  of  the  country  to  contribute  their 
services.  The  idea  of  utilizing  their  services  had  l)arcly  been  con- 
ceived before  plans  for  mobilizing  the  strength  of  the  profession  were 
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formulate.  A  formal  ctill  to  men  of  the  lugal  iirofesslon,  to  offi* 
their  services  for  the  purjiose  of  instructing  rt^gistrants  c^ncei-ning 
their  rights  and  ohiigatioiis  under  the  selective  service  law,  and  d 
assisting  them  in  the  preparation  of  their  answers  to  their  queatioa- 
riaires,  was  made  on  Novembpr  8,  1917,  by  the  President  in  his 
Foreword  to  the  Selective  Service  KegulatioiLS. 

The  response  of  the  profession  at  large  wae  magnifieent.  Indeed, 
promptly  upon  the  publication  of  the  President's  call,  and  before  tliqy 
learned  of  the  definite  plans  of  organization,  attorneys  became  so 
impatient  to  respond  to  the  call  tliat  meetings  for  preliminary  organi- 
zation were  held  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  laud; 
meetings  attended  by  hundreds  and  sometimes  by  thousands.  With 
such  splendid  spuit  to  build  upon,  the  success  of  the  plan  depended 
largely  upon  the  oi^anization  of  tliis  wiHingneaa  to  sejTie. 

3.  Organization  of  the  hoards. — The  fullest  supccbs  of  the  plan  fOT 
availing  the  selective  service  systjpm  of  the  services  of  attorneys, 
and  of  other  citizens  in  a  position  to  assist  registrants,  could  be 
attained  only  by  the  utilization  of  the  maximum  number  of  attorneys. 
It  was,  however,  realized  that  greater  efficiency  would  be  had  by 
constituting  small  committees.  These  could  be  held  to  stricb 
accountability.  For  the  assistance  of  those  committees,  as  many 
other  attorneys  and  other  public  spirited  citizens  as  possible  would 
be  associated.  Pursuant  to  this  plan,  there  was  constituted  for  each 
local  board  a  legal  advisory  board,  composed  of  three  reputable 
attorneys,  whoso  duties  were  to  see  "that  there  should  always  be  % 
competent  force  of  lawjers  or  laymen  available  to  *  *  *  regis- 
trants at  any  time  during  which  the  local  or  district  boards  within 
such  district  are  open  for  business."  To  legal  advisory  boards  fell 
the  task  of  mobilizing  assistant  advisers  for  tlieir  districts  and  of 
distributing  as  evenly  as  possible  the  worl;  to  be  exacted  of  them. 
These  latter  advisers  were  called  associate  legal  advisers. 

4.  Appointment  of  the  memhers-^ln  accordance  with  the  decentral- 
ized plan  under  which  the  selective  service  system  was  administered, 
the  governors  of  the  several  States  were  assigned  tlie  task  of  constitut- 
ing legal  advisor}'  boards  in  such  numbers  and  within  such  districts 
as  would  be  convenient  to  everj-  registrant.  The  governors  were 
further  charged  with  the  duty  of  nominating,  for  the  appointment  of 
the  President.,  legal  advisory  board  members.  Associate  legal 
advisory  members  were  appointed  by  the  permanent  legal  advisers. 

The  selection  of  the  legal  personnel,  while  most  essential,  was  in 
many  States  a  large  undertaking.  Yet  promptness  was  of  the 
utmost  importance.  To  expedite  that  end,  the  Provost  Marshal 
General  on  November  13,  I9I7,  appealed  to  the  good  offices  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  suggested  for  each  State  the  assign- 
ment of  the  vice  president  and  the  State  member  of  the  general  coum 
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of  that  association,  the  President  of  the  State  Bar  Association,  and 
the  attorney  general  of  the  State,  as  a  central  committee  to  assist 
their  governor  in  the  organization  of  legal  advisory  boards. 

The  response  of  the  Aincrican  Bar  Association  was  most  encourag- 
ing. So  promptly  did  its  ofiicers  organize  central  committees  and 
select  and  nominate  the  legal  advisory  boards  attached  to  each  local 
board,  and  so  spontaneously  did  the  members  of  the  legal  profession 
throughout  the  whole  country  respond  to  the  call  of  duty,  that  one 
week  later,  nearly  a  month  in  advance  of  the  time  when  the  legal 
advisory  boards  would  be  required  to  begin  their  actual  labors,  I  was 
able  to  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Bar  Association  as 
follows : 

Byreasonof  the  valuable  servifea  rendered  by  you  and  by  the  national  officera  of  Iha 
■aasociation  and  by  the  rice  presidente  and  members  of  the  general  council  ia  the 
respective  States,  and  by  the  prompt  and  almuet  univeniEil  reflponae  of  the  members  of 
the  aasociation  genemlly,  l^al  advisory  boardtt  have  been  fully  orgauiy.ed  in  many 
of  the  States  and  are  being  rapidly  organized  in  tbe  others;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  aid  to  be  rendered  by  them  during  the  clarification  of  regiatninte, 
vhirh  will  be^  about  December  15,  will  make  tbe  accomplishment  of  the  clarifica- 
tion completely  HUccesaful. 

The  members  of  legal  advisory  hoards  numbered  in  all  10,9.15, 
and  the  associate  members  108,367.  There  wore  3,646  boards  in  all; 
Appendix  Table  9I-A  shows  their  distribution  bj"  States. 

5.  Method  of  work.- — Wide  publicity  was  given  the  existence  of 
legal  advisory  boards  and  their  purposes,  every  effort  being  made  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  registrants  the  fact  that  gratuitous  profes- 
sional advice  might  be  had  upon  the  requirements  of  the  selective 
service  law.  Letters  of  instruction  were  issued  along  with  question- 
naires to  registrants,  showing  exactly  where  free  legal  assistance  might  ■ 
be  secured  from  legal  advisory  members  in  filling  out  questionnaires, 
OS  well  oa  any  other  information  concerning  the  operation  of  tha 
selective  service  law  and  corollary  acts. 

The  question  of  compensation  was  early  considered  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  and  by  this  office,  and  it  was  unanimously 
decided  that  men  leaving  their  homes  and  offering  their  lives  for 
their  counti-y  should  not  be  charged  fees  in  coimection  with  the 
fillhig  out  of  papers  required  by  the  Selective  Service  Regulations. 
Comparatively  little  difTiculty  was  encountered  in  this  respect. 
Wherever  it  wan  found  that  an  attorney  had  charged  a  fee  for  assist- 
ing a  registrant,  he  was,  by  his  bar  association  or  by  the  State  legal 
advisory  board,  requested  to  discontinue  such  practice  and  return 
the  fees  collected.  In  practically  every  instance  the  reasonableness 
of  this  demand  was  seen,  and  compliance  ensued.  A  very  few 
scattered  prosecutions  against  members  of  legal  a<lvi8ory  boards 
for  charging  fees  were  instituted;  and  where  the  practice  was  clearly 
established,  convictions  were  secured. 
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The  following  quotation  from  a  report  of  one  nf  the  States  ilhis- 
trates  the  devoted  industry  of  legal  advisers  in  serving  registranta: 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  liitter  part  of  December  and  early  January  (1917-13) 
witnessed  ihe  cotdest  and  worst  weather  this  sertion  of  the  couutrj'  has  luSercd  in 
many  years;  the  ground  waa  covered  with  eiiow  0  to  12  inches  deep,  and  the  ther- 
momet«r  frequently  went  below  zero  for  daya  at  a  time,  rendering  the  roada  almost 
impassable  and  travel  exceedingly  difficult,  especially  in  the  rural  and  mountAin 
diuiricls.  To  meet  this  situation  the  legal  ad^-iaorj-  boards  in  the  mountain  districts 
arranged  to  organize  branch  boards  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  so  that  the  distance 
neceaary  to  be  traveled  by  the  registrants  was  greatlj'  reduced.  In  Pome  of  the 
mountain  coimties  as  many  as  four  braucbes  wouM  be  siting:  and  in  the  lowlands, 
where  the  roads  wore  almoet  impafwable,  greater  numbers  were  organized,  so  that  the 
repislrantfl  could  leave  home,  taking  their  depentient*  with  them,  and  answer  the 
questionnaires  and  make  necessary  affidavits  and  return  home  within  die  period 
of  the  day.  \\Tiere  registranla  were  ill,  and  conld  not  come,  membtra  o[  the  board 
would  go  to  them,  often  traveling  10  to  30  miles  through  the  snow  and  o^er  the  mouii' 
tains,  to  render  this  service. 


The  splendid  services  of  legal  advisers  was  greatly  helped  by  the 
patriotic  attitude  tnken  by  the  various  courts.  Realizing  that  it 
would  bo  impossible  for  legal  advisers  to  render  efltcient  service  if 
the  coiu-ts  continued  in  regular  session,  the  judiciary  of  many  States, 
during  the  first  part  of  December,  1917,  adjourned  court  for  a  number 
of  weeks,  ur  until  the  completion  of  questionnaires.  The  result  waa 
that  courts  practically  ceased  operation  during  the  period  the  ques- 
tionnaires were  being  answeroi!,  and  many  of  the  members  of  the 
judiciaries  lent  tlieir  assistance  to  the  legal  advisory  board  nearest 
to  them.  Justices  of  the  peace  and  city  magistrates,  when  requested, 
followed  tlie  example  of  the  liigher  coiu-ts. 

6,  Scope  of  the  wort. —Legal  advisory  members  were  constantly 
consulted  with  reference  to  legislation  cognate  to  the  selective  service 
act.  Particularly  was  this  so  in  the  case  of  the  soldiei-a  and  sailors' 
civil  rights  act  and  the  war  risk  insurance  act.  Some  boards  pub- 
lished articles  explanatory  of  the  above  statutes  and  did  everything 
in  their  power  to  secure  to  drafted  men  the  benefits  tlieroof.  Many 
patriotic  organizations,  such  as  the  Coimcil  of  National  Defense,  the 
War  Service  Leagues,  the  American  Protective  League,  etc.,  found 
willing  assistance  from  legal  advisory  membei-s. 

The  task  of  legal  advisers  lasted  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
When  it  became  apjiarent  that  Class  I  was  not  as  large  as  had  been 
reckoned  upon,  and  that  a  general  rectification  was  necessary,  legal 
ailviaory  board  nienibers  were  ajiked  in  May  of  1918  to  cooperate 
with  local  boards  in  accomplishing  that  reclassification.  With 
this  request  there  was  a  most  hearty  compliance.  Again,  in 
September,  1918,  the  now  registration  laid  upon  the  selective  service 
officials  a  task  equivalent  to  all  that  they  had  previously  accom- 
plished, and  legal  advisory  boards  were  again  called  upon  to  help 
meet    tlio    situation.     Willingly    and    promptly    they    reconvenieil., 
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a&d  placed  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  new  registrants,  as 
thej  had  done  with  respect  to  the  old.  Again  the  courts  lent  their 
assistance  to  the  occasion,  and  adjourned  entirely^  or  to  such  extent 
as  to  eliminate  any  delay  in  the  work  of  assisting  registrants. 

7.  Besvlts. — ^A  large  volume  would  not  suffice  to  record  the  nanu« 
of  the  lawyers  of  the  country  who  lent  their  aid  to  the  draft,'  and 
could  contain  but  a  bare  summary  of  the  labor  and  achievem^oite. 
A  brief  citation  of  the  figures  of  one  State  alone,  oud  tins  not  the 
largest,  shows  that  there  were  organized  within  two  weelcs  850 
permanent  members  and  3,000  associate  members  of  legal  advisory 
boards;  Hiat  dining  the  months  of  December  and  January  these 
boards  held  more  than  4,000  meetings  and  devoted  more  than 
3,000,000  hours  in  aiding  and  advising  more  than  400,000  regis- 
trants. In  the  greatest  city  of  the  Nation,  where  half  a  million 
registrants  were  required  to  respond  to  the  questionnaire,  the 
permanent  and  associate  members  exceeded  3,000  in  number. 

There  is  no  brighter  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  draft  than  that 
of  the  services  rendered  by  the  lawyers  of  the  coimtry.  Legal 
advisers  richly  deserve  the  credit  for  upholding  the  tradition  of 
American  fairness  in  the  administration  of  her  laws.  Not  only  did 
the  expert  advice  accorded  by  the  lawyers  of  the  country  contribute 
toward  the  expeditious  creation  of  an  army;  but  the  impression 
of  equity  engendered  by  their  services  was  of  inestimable  value  in 
developing  and  in  maintaining  a  healthy  morale  in  the  body  politic. 
On  the  honor  list  of  the  war  must  be  numbered  the  thousands  of  law- 
yers and  other  public-spirited  citizens  who,  without  emolument  and 
without  the  glory  of  the  battlefield,  served  their  country  by  support- 
ing and  aiding  in  the  administration  of  the  most  drastic  legislation 
of  the  last  half  century. 

(IX)  BOARDS  OF  INST&UCTION. 

In  a  letter  from  this  office  dated  July  4,  1918,  local  l)oards  were 
advised  to  select  and  organize  boards  of  instruction,  one  for  each 
local  board. 

The  measure  had  its  origin  in  suggestions  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  personally,  and  b}^  him  transmitted  with  approval  to  this  office 
in  June,  1918.  The  suggestions  originated  with  a  group  of  Cleveland 
men,  whose  experience  in  dealing  with  some  35,000  selectives  sent  to 
camp  from  that  region,  had  developed  available  methods  of  pre- 
induction  preparation  in  military  morale.  In  many  other  regions 
local  boards  had  taken  various  measiu^es  for  the  better  preparation 
of  the  young  men  in  their  jurisdiction  who  were  to  become  soldiers. 
But  the  peculiar  efficacy  of  the  Cleveland  method  was  that  it  ap- 
proached the  young  men  as  individuals,  secured  their  confidence,  and 
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was  thus  enabled  to  exercise  a  stronger  influence  on  their  views  and 
their  conduct. 

1.  Object. — ^The  goneral  oltjoct,  in  the  appuintment  of  boards  of 
instruction,  was  concisely  statetl  us  follows: 

To  put  the  si'Icctive  ecrvice  men  into  Ckmp  nilling.  loyal,  iiitelligent,  clean,  and 
mber,  uid  thus  to  fit  them  better  for  rapid  progrew  in  becoming  good  Boldiere. 

And  to  ftccompliah  this  hy  systematic  peraonal  inslniclinn  given  lieforehaud  to  Mch 
■elective  l>y  members  of  a  local  committee  of  reputable  citiiecs  in  each  lx>ard  aiM 
acting  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  Iward. 

Very  few  seluctivos  had  seen  any  military  training  before  reaching 
camp.  A  larger  number  had  some  intelligent  idea  of  what  awaited 
thoni  and  why  they  were  to  go.  A  still  larger  number  were  loyally, 
though  ignorantly,  willing  to  go.  But,  aft«r  nil  these  allowances, 
there  remained  many  men,  represented  in  every  lotml  board  area,  who 
were  neither  willing,  nor  intelligent,  nor  loyal,  nor  fit,  in  the  proper 
degree.  Moreover,  the  family  surroundings  often  tended  to  empha- 
size this  condition;  family  sontimi>nts  affected  the  drafted  man,  and 
might  make  him  le.'ia  ready  to  go.  j\il  this  was  especially  true  in  the 
cities  where  foreign-lwrn  jxjpulationa  abound.  Further,  camp  sur- 
geons reported  that  the  man's  mental  attitude  affected  his  physical 
condition.  Any  one  of  a  score  of  small  ailments  might  develop  into 
a  cause  for  discharge,  if  nurtured  by  a  wrong  mental  attitude,  or 
might  become  n^iigible,  if  the  man  had  the  will  and  the  motive  to 
overcome  them. 

Thus  the  efhciency  of  the  national  Army  was  affected  by  the  mental 
condition  of  the  individual  after  selection  in  Class  I  and  before 
arrival  in  camp.  Moreover,  the  existence  of  these  conditions  among 
drafted  men  had  entailed  immense  additional  labor  for  the  selective 
service  boards  in  overcoming  them. 

The  foregoing  elements  of  inefiiciency  could  be  largely  renu)ved  by 
personal  instruction.  Experience  had  demonstrated  this  concia- 
aively.  To  send  a  contingent  of  men  who  had  been  put  into  fit  con- 
dition mentally  and  morally  was  to  gain  at  least  a  month,  and  often 
more,  in  time,  for  the  roadinesa  of  the  division  to  leave  for  the  battle 
field  of  human  freedom. 

For  this  reason  the  work  of  such  instruction  required  to  bo  organ- 
ized, and  on  a  lai^e  scale.  To  accomplish  this,  in  the  existing 
peculiar  conditions  cited,  required  a  group  of  men  that  would  devote 
tiiemsolves  imaolfishly  and  unreaervetily  to  the  imniwliate  elimination 
of  the  obstacles,  and  to  the  presentation  of  the  patriotic  inducement 
in  terms  such  as  aU  1)7103  of  American  youth  could  comprehend. 
Kecognizing  that  not  numbers  alone  but  also  the  morale  of  the 
American  Army  was  a  conquering  factor,  this  group  of  men,  by  using 
their  personal  influence  on  the  mental  and  moral  make-up  of  the 
aelectivoa,  woidd  bo  able  to  evoke  and  strengthen  that  fundamental 
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patriotic  impulse  which  every  l:rue  man  possesses.  The  proven 
methods  by  which  the  results  could  be  accomplished  called  for  tfaa 
most  patriotic  devotion  by  men  whose  only  compensation  would  be 
the  consciousness  that  they  were  contributing  to  that  spirit  in  the 
American  soldier  which  was  to  win  the  war. 

2.  Orgiini^tion;  local  hoard  of  instruction  in  every  arm. — ^The  gen- 
eral plan  of  operation  was  to  use  local  hoards  of  instruction,  the 
members  to  bo  appointed  by  tho  local  selective  service  board.  As  the 
final  result  was  to  depend  upon  personal  sympathetic  contact  with 
registrants,  the  members  would  be  individually  selected  with  reference 
to  their  local  repute  »nd  standing;  their  character  and  human  experi- 
ence; ardor  to  help  win  the  war;  willingness  to  serve  without  com- 
penaation  or  exploitation;  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of  the  plan; 
JnteJIigent  conception  of  the  kind  of  soldiers  the  Nation  needed; 
ability  to  analyze  young  men's  difficulties,  and  to  inspire  in  them  a- 
patriotic  desire  to  serve. 

Wherever  one  or  more  existing  agencies  had  already  undertaken 
some  part  of  tliis  work,  sanction  was  to  be  given  l)y  tho  local  board, 
if  it  approved  the  kind  of  work  and  the  personiiel  in  charge..  The 
work  already  organized  and  under  way  in  many  communities  would 
receive  as  ample  recognition  as  possible.  But  it  would  rest  with  the 
local  board  to  organize  the  personnel  of  the  board  of  instruction  in 
such  manner  as  to  insure  conformity  to  the  purposes  and  methods 
outlined,  and  to  emphasize  rigorously  the  main  object  of  preparing 
the  men  to  be  better  soldiers  when  the  time  came  for  their  call  to 
the  colors. 

3.  ^[ethod>l. — The  following  methods  were  suggested  in   outline: 
(a)  At  the  time  of  the  medical  examination  the  registrants  would 

be  assembled  in  small  groups,  for  a  personal  interview,  and  particular 
information  be  given  by  individual  members  of  the  boards  of  instruc- 
tion, perplexities  cleared,  and  encouraging  su^estions  made  as  to 
tho  personal  value  of  military  training,  the  chances  for  promotion, 
etc.;  and  tho  aid  and  friendly  support  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  Army 
K.  of  C,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  tlie  Hebrew  Welfare  Board,  the  Commis- 
sion on  Training  Camp  Activities,  would  bo  mentioned.  This 
personal  interview  would  establish  a  relation  of  immense  initial 
importance  between  tho  Ixiard  menil>er  and  the  drafted  men;  he 
would  be  a  friend,  the  one  encouraging  personality  in  a  system 
which  to  many  of  them  represents  only  compulsion.  Tlie  power  of 
this  man  to  iulluenoe  their  estimates  of  the  service  and  their  patriotic 
ideals  could  not  be  overestimated. 

(6)  During  the  pre-induction  period  the  selected  men  would  be 
called  together  once  or  twice  at  which  time  they  would  be  met  in  groups 
for  instruction  as  follows:  (1)  The  provision  which  the  Government 
had  made  for  the  protection  and  welfare  of  disabled  soldiers  and,  in 
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event  of  death,  of  their  families  or  depondcnts,  through  its  War  Kisk 
Insurance  Bureau;  this  information  would  assist  in  neutralizing  the 
family  opposition  due  to  ignorance  of  such  safeguard.  (2)  The  Gov- 
ernment provision  for  allowances  and  allotmenta  to  soldiers'  depend- 
ents; this  information  would  relieve  apprehension  in  the  soldier's 
home  and  inspire  respect  for  all  the  Government's  demands.  (3) 
Discussion  of  these  topics:  Wliy  America  Entered  the  War;  Why 
America  Must  Win  the  War;  The  Necessary  Character  of  the  American 
Soldier;  Sexual  Restraint  and  the  Avoidance  of  Liquor  as  a  Patriotic 
Obligation;  Camp  Life.  Free  discussion  of  these  subjects  would 
develop  the  principles  of  American  democracy,  personal  character, 
conduct,  personal  habits,  patriotic  abstemiousness,  and  soldierly 
ideals  and  obligations. 

(c)  Preliminary  military  drill  would  be  encourag&d  where  feasible, 
to  familiarize  the  men  witli  first  principles.  Wherever  local  militia 
reserve  organizations  already  existed,  the  selectives  would  be  advised 
to  join  them  for  training  during  the  period  of  waiting. 

(d)  Each  phase  of  this  instruction  was  to  supplement  and  not  to 
duplicate  any  similar  effort  which  already  was  or  might  be  author- 
ized by  the  Government. 

The  labor  required  from  the  selective  service  boards  themselves, 
after  ap]X)inting  the  boards  of  instruction,  was  to  be  confined  to  the 
issuance  of  two  or  three  board  orders,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
interviews  with  the  men. 

4.  PubUcalions. — The  boards  of  instruction  naturally  needsd  and 
sought  more  ample  information  than  was  possessed  by  many  of 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  answering  inquiries  of  the  selectives  and 
of  instructing  them  on  the  various  necessary  subjects.  It  had 
been  recommended  to  the  boards  that  every  member  should  pay 
a  visit  to  the  nearest  vVrmy  camp  and  to  spend  a  day  or  so  there 
observing  the  methods  and  incidents  of  camp  life;  for  this  experi- 
ence would  give  them  a  greater  assurance  of  statement,  and  would 
add  much  to  (he  conlidencc  that  would  be  ]*laced  in  them  by  the 
men.  But  so  wiiiespread  wore  the  inquiries  for  additional  infor- 
mation on  special  subje(^^ts  that  a  number  of  bulletins  were  pre- 
pared, with  the  assistance  of  other  agencies;  and  during  August, 
September,  and  October  these  bulletins  were  distributed  to  the 
boards. 

They  were  as  follows: 
Bulletin  No.  -1,  August  22 — ''HomeRcfkding  Courae  for  Citizea  Soldiets,"  apiuupblet 
prepared  by  ihe  War  Department  and  published  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
InformatioQ  in  October,  IQI7,  aa  War  Information  Series  No.  S;  this  pampblet 

.  is  undoubtedly  iLe  muet  valuable  concisf '  -'  ''"  '~-'-  -' — '  '"■-  ' 

u  the  civilian  and  iuteoding  eoldier  need) 
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Biilletin  No.  4 — **  War  Aims;  How  to  Conduct  a^Course  of  Talks  on  that  Subject  for 
Young  American  Soldiers/'  prepared  by  Frank  Aydelotte,  Assistant  Educational 
Director,  War  Department,  Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training. 

Bulletin  No.  5 — **How  the  Selectives  Are  Treated  by  Uncle  Sam  in  Camp,"  pre- 
pared by  Julius  R.  Kline,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Illinds  National  Guard. 

Bulletin  No.  6 — "Teaching  English  to  nonspeaking  Selectives,"  a  vocabulary  and 
phrase  book  employing  words  and  phrases  used  in  Army  life,  prepared  by  Capt. 
Emery  Bryan,  Cantonment  Intelligence  OflScer  at  Camp  Upton,  New  York,  and 
approved  by  the  Military  Morale  Section  of  the  General  Staff,  and  used  also  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  Department  few  the  Interior. 

Bulletin  No.  7 — two  pamphlets,  one  entitled  "Before  you  Go,"  prepared  by  the 
Home  Service  Section  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  the  other  entitled  "Com- 
missions on  Training  Camp  Activities,  War  and  Navy  Departments"  prepared 
by  those  commissions. 

Bulletin  No.  8 — entitled  "Hygiene,"  which  announced  a  plan  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  for  lectures  at  the  various  local  boards,  and  was  accompanied 
by  a  pamphlet  prepared  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  entitled  "Come  Clean." 

These  bulletins  could  be  distributed  only  in  limited  numbers, 
and  the  demand  far  outran  the  supply. 

6.  WorJc  of  the  hoards, — The  proposal  to  appoint  boards  of  instruc- 
tion received  a  hearty  response  in  a  large  majority  of  the  States  and 
local  boards.  Representatives  of  the  Cleveland  Committee  traveled 
throughout  the  country,  gratuitously  contributing  their  patriotic 
service,  and  attended  meetings  called  for  the  purpose,  either  by 
the  State  adjutant  general  or  by  board  members  in  various  local- 
ities, or  by  the  selective  service  associations  in  some  of  the  larger 
cities.  The  boards  appointed  numbered  2,952,  representing  a 
personnel  of  more  than  16,000  men  (as  shown  by  States  in  Appendix 
Table  91-A).  The  most  representative  citizens  of  the  community 
were  found  on  the  boards.  And  not  the  least  of  the  benefits  secured 
was  the  welcome  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  many  older  men  to 
take  a  direct  part  in  helpmg  to  make  a  better  Army.  The  grati- 
tude of  these  men  for  this  privilege  of  rendering  effective  service 
has  been  notable;  and  their  appreciation  of  its  value  to  the  young 
men  is  testified  by  the  frequent  suggestion,  received  since  the 
armistice,  that  a  similar  work  could  be  conducted  voluntarily  for 
civic  purposes. 

The  activities  of  the  boards  were  in  general  those  recommended 
by  the  original  letter  of  July  4,  1918;  although  the  boards  differed 
widely  in  the  attention  given  to  one  or  another  of  these  forms  of 
service.  In  some  States  or  boards  the  greatest  interest  was  dis- 
played in  the  instruction  in  patriotism,  or  in  Army  methods,  or  in 
camp  life.  In  others,  different  topics  received  emphasis.  In 
still  others,  military  driU  was  the  subject  of  most  interest;  but  in 
virtually  all  such  cases  the  activities  of  the  boards  consisted  chiefly 
in  encouraging  the  selectives  to  join  one  of  the  State  organizations 
of  reserve  militia  or  home  guards,  or  one  of  the  drill  companies 
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mlre&dj'  initiated  by  privatp  ^«rt.  A  remarkable  disclosurOj 
the  correspondence  on  thia  suhjoct,  was  the  great  iiumbta'  of  dtics, 
a^  over  the  country,  in  which  military  drill  companies  of  one  sort 
or  another  had  already  sprung  np  apontanoously.  Many  thousands 
of  yoang  men  were  already  voluntarily  studying  and  practicing  the 
naanual  of  arms  in  preparation  for  their  future  military  service. 
The  value  of  this  work  in  fitting  them  to  become  good  soldiers  more 
rapidly  is  shown  hy  the  numerous  reporla  from  the  hoarda  of  instruc- 
tion, relating,  with  satisfaction  that  a  large  immlter  of  their  mea 
who  had  taken  thin  training  were  made  iioncmnmissioned  ofBcors 
within  a  short  time  aftor  arrival  a^t  c^mp. 

Had  the  war  coutinuod,  and  had  the  new  registrants  of  ages  18—45 
beeai  called  into  the  military  service,  there  can  be  no  douht  that  the 
work  of  the  boards  of  instruetion  would  have  been  a  most  effective 
means  of  improving  the  pre-iuduction  morale  of  the  sclectives,  and 
thus  of  making  more  effective  the  organized  -Vrmy. 

(I)  CIVIC  COOPKRATma  AGBNCIES. 

Over  and  above  the  pcrsoime!  recordiid  in  the  roster  of  hoaidB 
having  a  direct  official  duty  under  tlie  selective  serviee  act  and 
regulations,  tliis  office  received  a  great  omoimt  of  oi^anized  assist- 
ance from  civic  associations,  as  well  as  from  Government  depart- 
meats,  at  various  times  and  for  special  purposes.  Th^c  agencies 
^t  their  persoimel,  on  request,  for  the  work  desired,  or  undertook 
special  work  of  their  own  to  assist  some  purpose  of  this  office. 

Some  of  those  agenrie^  have  been  alreaily  expresiily  alluded  to,  witll 
a  description  of  their  work  and  acknowledgment  of  their  coopera- 
tion, in  earlier  parts  of  this  report,  Tlie  work  of  the  Government 
Printing  OtTice,  in  printing  and  distributing  tlic  forms  and  announce- 
ments, has  been  already  described  in  the  present  ciiaptOT.  The 
wwk  of  the  Amerif^'iin  Railway  Association,  in  assisting  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  seloctives  to  camps,  was  described  in  Chapter  VIII.  Wliat 
was  there  said  in  a<;knowlodgmenl  of  the  acliievement  of  the  United 
States  Railway  Administration  applies  equally  to  the  American 
Railway  Association,  which  had  charge  of  rail  movements  prior  to  ' 
tjie  taking  over  of  the  railways  by  the  Government.  The  Committee 
on  Public  Information,  as  already  set  forth  in  Chapter  II,  made 
possible  the  attainment  of  a  complete  registration  on  September  12, 
1916.  Tlie  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  in  tiucing  and 
dnding  deserters,  have  been  acknowledged  in  Chapter  V.  The  Post 
OfTice  Department  extended  invaluable  assLstanoe  in  securiJig  the 
delivery  of  the  vast  number  of  mail  notices  addressed  to  registrants, 
as  already  notetl  in  Cliaptera  II  and  III.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  generously  lent  a  large  force  of 
experts  in  the  compilation  of  the  Industrial  Index;  and  from  time  to 
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tpimc  furnished  this  office  with  computations  nn  technical  topics  of  ] 
many  sorts.  The  Council  of  National  Defense,  as  already  mentioned 
in  Chapter  II,  devoted  its  extensive  machinery  to  the  stimulatioQ 
of  the  registration  of  September  12,  1918;  and  from  time  to  time 
used  its  State  and  loral  committees  to  secure  popular  response  to 
many  administrative  measure'?  promulgated  from  this  office. 

Of  the  many  civic  bodies  which  gladly  came  forward  to  assist  in  \ 
securing  the  smooth  operation  of  the  selective  service  system,  it  I 
is  impracticable  to  mention  more  than  a  few  of  the  principal  ones.  ^ 
The  American  Red  Cn^ss,  for  example,  in  onler  to  make  comfortable  | 
the  transit  of  the  selcctives  U)  camp,  furnished  canteen  service  at  the  j 
various  railroad  stations  and  distributed  to  local  hoards  a  list  of  J 
these  stations,  for  the  information  of  the  selective.^  en  n>ute;  this  I 
ministered  to  the  young  men  in  the  period  between  their  departure  1 
from  homo  and  their  arrival  in  camp — a  period  when  they  were  moat  [ 
in  need  of  encouragement  and  friendly  attention.     The  American  j 
Protective  League  placed  its  entire  membership  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  of  local  boards,  in  order  to  locate  de- 
linquentii  and  to  furnish  other  useful  information;  and  they  formed 
an  mvestigativo  body  of  extreme  value.     The  representatives  of  the 
pre^s  gave  freely  of  their  time  and  their  printed  space,  in  order  to 
bring  liome  to  every  registrant  and  cverj'  family  the  duties  required 
under  the  selective  service  act,  and  the  stages  of  business  reached  by 
local  boards  from   time  to  time;  nearly  every  local  paper  in  the  i 
United  States  has  carried  a  daily  column  of  selective  sen'ice  informa-  J 
tion;  and  the  extraor<linary  oonfributinn  of  the  press  in  the  publicity  J 
measures  for  the  registration  of  September  12,   1918,  has  already  I 
been  described  in  Chapter  II. 

The  hearty  and  invaluable  cooperation  of  the  legal  profession, 
especially  represented  by  the  -American  Bar  Association  and  afUliated 
bodice,  and  the  molical  profession,  especially  represented  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  affiliated  bodies,  has  been  duly  de- 
scribed in  the  present  chapter.  Tlie  work  of  the  dental  profession, 
especially  represented  by  the  National  Dental  Association,  can  not 
be  passed  over  without  a  particular  exprcjsic  n  of  admiration.  The 
Preparedness  League  of  American  Dentists,  oi-ganiaod  February  27, 
1916,  was  reoi^anized  and  expanded,  for  the  piirpfise-s  of  the  war,  on 
December  6,  1917.  TIio  purptise  of  the  league  was  to  furnish  dental 
assistance  to  all  persons  in  tlie  military  and  naval  service,  and  par-  i 
ticularly  t*)  the  selcctives;  it  pledged  each  member  of  the  league  to  < 
give  one  hour  i>f  free  service.  Its  report  for  October  31,  1918,  shows 
that  it  had  enrolled  17,160  members;  that  it  had  examined  170,933 
selective^  and  others  in  the  military  and  naval  service;  and  that  it 
but  performed  a  total  of  613,285  operations. 
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Under  the  guidance  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  virtually  the  entire  body  of  school-teachers  in  the  United 
States,  including  collie  professors,  volunteered  in  the  early  months 
of  1918  to  assist  in  transcnbing  9,000,000  occupational  cards  for  the 
Industrial  Index;  and  the  chronicles  of  the  labors  and  sacrific433  made 
for  that  urgent  occasion  would  alone  fill  many  chapters 


It  is  true  that  the  raising  of  the  Army  by  the  selective  draft  was  a 
measure  which  touched  every  home,  every  shop,  every  factory,  and 
every  farm  in  the  coimtry;  and,  therefore,  there  was  a  natural  and 
universal  popular  interest  in  the  processes  of  the  draft.  Nevertheless, 
this  popular  interest  might  have  been  that  of  mere  curiosity,  or  it  might 
have  been  one  of  sullen  distrust  or  resistant  hostility.  In  fact,  it  was 
one  of  active  sympathy  and  desire  to  help.  The  obvious  fairness  of 
the  system;  its  direct  relation  to  the  raising  of  the  Army,  and  there- 
fore to  the  winning  of  the  war;  and  the  opportimity  for  service  which 
it  presented  to  those  who  were  not  qualified  to  give  direct  help  to  the 
fighting  forces  in  other  ways — these  features  enabled  the  system  to 
rely  upon  the  volimtary  assistance  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  gladly  ''did  their  bit"  to  help  raise  tlie  Army. 

As  one  surveys  the  ever  widening  circles  of  citizens  who  thus  con- 
tributed in  the  work  of  the  system,  the  boundaries  become  m6ro 
indefinite  between  the  various  groups  of  persons  who  gave  their  help 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  until  finally  the  numbers  become  coimt- 
less.  The  closing  impression  left  upon  the  mind  is  one  of  pro- 
found gratitude  and  satisfaction — gratitude  for  the  destiny  which 
has  given  us  an  entire  people  xmited  in  hearty  support  of  the  war,  and 
satisfaction  in  the  revelation  that  a  peaceful  Nation,  ambitious  only 
for  its  own  prosperity  and  happiness,  can  none  the  less  be  relied  upon 
in  time  of  national  danger  to  devote  itself  to  the  task  of  raising  a 
defensive  Arm  v . 
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APPENDIX  A. 
THE  PRESroENTS  PROCLAMATION  OF  AUGUST  31.  1918, 

By  the  President  op  the  Unitsd  8t4tb8  op  As«brica. 

A  PROCI.AMATION. 

Whtaeaa  Congrees  has  enacted  and  the  President  has,  on  the  thiity-fint  day  a 
August,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen,  anproved  an  act  amending  tJ~ 
BCt  approved  Uay  eighteen,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eeventeen. 
And  whereas  eaid  act,  aa  amended,  contains  the  foUowio^  provisions:  , 

"Ssc.  5.  That  all  male  peraons  betweon  the  ages  of  eighteen  ajid  forty-five,  ho& 
inclusive,  shall  be  eubjecl  to  re^riArafion  in  accordance  with  regulations  to  bo  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  and  ii|Jon  proclamalion  by  tbe  President  or  other  piitlic 
notice  given  by  him  or  by  hia  direction  stating  the  lime  or  timee  and  place  or  places 
of  any  such  regiatration,  it  shall  bo  the  duty  of  all  persona  of  the  dealinialea  ages, 
except  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Army;  officere  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
National  Guard  while  in  the  service  of  the  United  Slates;  officers  of  tbe  Officers' 
Reeerve  Corps  and  cnlistod  men  in  the  Elnlisted  Reserve  Corps  while  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States;  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  and  Maiine  C-orps;  officers 
and  enliated  and  enrolled  men  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Force  and  Marino  Corps  Reeerve 
while  in  the  service  of  tie  United  States;  officers  cooimisHioned  in  liie  Anny  of  the 
United  States  under  the  provLdons  of  this  act;  pCTSona  who,  prior  to  any  day  set  for 
r^istration  by  the  Preeideiit  horcunder.  have  registered  under  the  t*rms  of  this  act 
or  under  the  terms  of  the  resolution  entitled  "Joint  resolution  providing  for  the  Tegis- 
tr&don  for  military  service  of  all  male  persons  dtizena  of  the  United  States  and  all 
mate  persona  reeiding  in  the  United  Slates  who  have,  since  tlie  fiflh  day  of  June, 
nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  on  or  before  the  day  set  for  the  re.gistr3tian  by 
proclamation  by  the  President,  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  in  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe  under  the  t«rms  of  the 
act  approved  Alay  eighteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  sevpnl^en,  entitled  'An  act 
to  authorize  the  President  te  increase  temporarily  the  Military  Establishment  of  the 
United  Slates,'  "  approved  May  twentieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  whether 
called  for  aervice  or  not;  and  diplomatic  repreeentativee,  technical  attach^  of  foreign 
embassies  and  legations,  consuls  general,  consula,  vice  consuls,  and  consular  agents  of 
foreign  coimtries,  residing  in  the  United  States,  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  Cnited 
States,  te  present  thenis^ves  for  and  submit  to  r^istration  linder  the  provisions  of 
this  act;  and  every  auch  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  notice  of  tie  requirementa 
of  this  act  upon  the  publication  of  any  such  proclamation  or  any  such  other  public 
notice  as  aforesaid  given  by  the  President  or  by  nis  direction;  and  any  person  who  shall 
willfully  fail  or  refuse  to  present  himself  for  registration  or  1o  submit  thereto  as  herein 
provided  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shal],  upon  conviction  in  a  district 
court  o£  the  United  States  liaving  jurisdiction  tbereof,  bo  punished  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  one  year  and  shall  thereupon  be  duly  registered:  Provided,  That  in 
the  call  of  the  docket  precedence  shall  be  given,  in  courts  trying  the  same,  to  the  trial 
of  criminal  proceeding  under  thin  act:  Provuled  further.  That  persona  shall  be  subject 
to  registration  as  herein  provided  who  shall  have  attained  their  eighteenth  birthday 
and  who  shall  not  liave  attained  their  forty-sixth  birtliday  on  or  before  the  day  art 
for  the  registration  in  any  such  proclamation  by  the  Prerident  or  any  such  other  public 
notice  given  by  lum  or  by  his  direction,  ana  all  persons  so  registered  shall  l>e  and 
remain  subject  to  draft  into  the  forces  hcTeby  aulhcoized  unlees  exempted  or  excused 
therefrom  as  in  this  act  provided;  Provided  furthir,  That  the  President  may  at  such 
intervals  as  he  may  desire  from  time  to  time  require  all  male  peraona  who  have  attained 
thQ  ago  of  eighteen  years  aince  the  last  nreceding  date  of  registration  and  on  or  before 
the  nextdatesetforrc^trationbyproclamation  by  the  President,  except  such  persons 
as  are  exempt  from  registration  hereunder,  to  register  in  the  aamo  manner  and  euliject 
to  the  eamerequirements  and  liabilitiesas  those  pre\'ious]y  r«^tered  under  the  terms 
hereof:  ATid -provided  further ,  Tliutin  the  case  of  temporary  alisence  from  actualplaco  of 
l^ial  residence  of  anyperBonliablotoTegistrationaaprovided  herein,  such  registration 
mav  bo  made  by  mail  tmder  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  President.  •  •  • 
Sec.  6.  That  the  President  is  hereby  atithonsted  to  utilize  the  service  of  any  or  all 
departJnentA  and  any  or  all  oHiccre  or  ^ents  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several 
States,  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  subdivisions  thereof,  in  the 
execution  of  this  act.  and  all  officers  and  agents  of  the  United  Stales  and  of  the  several 
States,  Territories,  and  subdivisions  thereof,  and  of  tlie  District  of  Columbia,  and  ail 
persona  designated   or  appointed   under  regulations   prescribed   by  the   President,  -i 
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whel.her  such  appointments  are  made  by  the  Preeident  himself  or  by  the  governor  or 
other  ofRcer  ot  any  Stato  or  Territory,  to  pprfurm  any  duty  in  the  execution  of  this 
act  are  hereby  required  to  perforin  such  duty  as  the  Preeident  shall  order  or  direct, 
aud  all  Bueh  offieets  and  agenta  and  persona  bo  deaignal^d  or  appijinted  shall  hereby 
have  full  authority  for  all  acta  done  by  liiem  in  the  execution  ot  tills  act  liy  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Preeident.  Correapoudence  in  the  execution  of  Ihia  att  may  be  carried  in 
Ecnalty  envelopes  bearing  the  frank  of  the  War  Department.  Any  pci»)n  charged  as 
erein  providea  with  the  duty  of  cajrying  into  effect  any  ot  the  proviaioue  of  this  act 
or  the  regulations  made  or  direciions  given  thereunder  who  shall  tail  or  neglect  to 
perform  such  duty,  and  any  peraon  charged  with  such  duty  or  having  and  exercising 
any  an'hority  under  said  act,  regulations,  or  directions  who  shall  tnowingly  malte  or 
t>e  a  party  to  the  making  of  any  falsa  or  incorrect  registration,  physical  examination, 
exemption,  enlistment,  enrollment,  or  muster;  and  any  person  who  shall  make  or  he  a. 

Cirty  to  the  mufcing  of  any  false  statement  or  certificate  as  to  the  fitness  or  liability  of 
imsolf  orany  other  person  tor  servioe  under  the  prD\isiDns  of  this  act,  or  regulations 
nitide  hy  the  President  thereunder,  or  otherwise  evades  or  aids  another  to  evade  the 
requirements  of  this  act  or  ot  said  regulntions,  or  who,  in  any  manner,  shall  fail  or 
neglect  fully  to  perform  any  duty  reqiiired  of  him  in  the  execution  of  this  act,  ehall, 
if  not  subject  to  military  law,  be  guilty  of  a.  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  in  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  having  iurisdictiou  thereof,  he  punished  by  ira- 
priaonmeDt  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or.  it  subject  to  military  law.  shall  be  tried  by 
court-martial  and  suffer  such  punialiment  as  a  court>martial  may  direct." 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States,  do  call  upon 
the  Governor  ot  each  ot  the  several  States  and  Territories,  the  Board  of  Com  mission  era 
ot  the  District  of  Columliia,  and  all  members  of  Local  Boards  and  agents  thereof 
appointed  under  the  provisions  ot  said  act  of  Coogress  approved  May  eighteenth, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  all  oflicera  and  agents  of  the  sevoial 
Stales  and  Terriloriea,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  of  the  coimliea  and  mimici- 
paliiies  therein,  to  periorm  certain  dutic«  in  the  execution  of  the  foregoing  law,  which 
duties  will  be  communicated  to  them  directly  in  regulations  of  even  dale  herewith. 
And  I  do  tunhor  proclaim  and  give  notice  to  every  perssn  subject  t]  reeistration 
in  the  several  States  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  ac'xirdance  with  tne  above 
l.iw,  that  the  time  and  place  of  such  registration  shall  be  between  seven  a.  m.  and 
nine  p.  m.  on  Thurnday,  the  twelfth  day  ot  September,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eighteen,  at  a  registration  place  in  the  profinct  wherein  he  then  has  hie  perma- 
nent home  or  at  such  other  place  as  shall  be  designated  by  nublic  notice  by  the  Local 
Board  having  jurisdiction  ot  the  area  wherein  he  then  haania  permaneut  home.  All 
male  persons  in  the  United  States  who  shall  have  attained  their  eighteenth  birth- 
day and  who  shall  not  have  attained  their  forty-sixth  biKhday  on  or  before  Thure- 
day,  the  twelfth  day  ot  September,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eight«en^the 
day  herein  named  for  r^iatration,  are  required  to  register;  Froiiidcd,  however.  That 
the  following  persona  are  hereby  exempl^Hl  from  registration,  to  wit;  Persons  who, 
prior  to  the  day  herein  sot  for  registration,  have  registered  under  the  terms  of  the 
Act  approved  May  18,  1917,  or  under  the  terms  ot  the  Public  Resolution  of  Congress 
approved  May  21),  191S,  whether  called  tor  service  or  not;  officers  and  enlisted  men 
ot  the  Regular  Army;  officers  commissioned  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  and 
men  of  the  forces  drafted,  under  the  provisions  ot  the  Act  approved  May  18,  1917: 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  National  Guard  while  in  the  service  of  the  Unitad 
States;  oScersof  tJieUlficere'Reserve  Corps  and  enlisted  men  in  the  Enlisted  Reserve 
Corpswbilein  the  service  ot  the  United  States;  officers  and  enlisted  men  ot  the  Nary 
and  Marine  Corps;  officers  and  enlisted  and  eorollcd  men  of  the  Navul  Reserve  Foi^ 
and  Marina  Corps  Reserve  while  in  tie  service  of  the  United  States;  and  diplomatic 
representativea,  technical  attache's  ot  foreign  embassies  and  legations,  consuls  gen- 
eral, consuls,  vice  consuls,  and  consular  agents  ot  foreign  countries,  residing  in  the 
Uuited  States,  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

.\  day  or  days  for  registration  in  the  Territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rtco 
will  be  named  in  lal«r  proclamations. 

A  a  required  by  the  regulations,  every  Local  Board  having  jurisdiction  in  a  city 
ot  SH.OOO  population  or  over  will  promptiy  cause  the  mayor  thereof  to  bo  notified 
of  the  place  or  placee  designated  tor  registratioD;  every  Local  Board  having  juris- 
diction in  a  county,  parish,  or  similar  unit  will  promptly  cause  the  clerk  thereof  to 
be  notified  of  the  place  or  places  designated  for  registration,  and  e\'ery  Local  Board 
having  jurisdiction  in  a  State  or  Territory  the  area  of  which  is  divided  into  divisions 
tor  the  administration  of  the  .\ct  approved  May  18,  1917,  will  promptiy  cause  the 
clerks  of  the  townships  within  its  division  to  be  notified  of  the  place  or  places  desig- 
nated for  registration. 

And  I  do  call  upon  every  mayor,  county  clerk,  or  township  clerk  receiving  such 
notification  to  have  a  list  ot  said  places  of  regiatratiim  pcjsted,  and  do  charge  him 
ritb  the  duty  ol  baviag  all  persona  making  inijuiry  informed  of  the  place  or  placed 
Mt.wbi'ch  tbey  may  regiBtet. 
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Any  person  who.  on  iiccount  of  aicknesa.  will  be  unable  to  present  himself  for  w 
istnition  may  apply  on  or  before  the  day  of  re^tmtion  at  tlie  office  of  any  I  ~- 
Board  for  iastnictionB  as  to  how  he  may  ri^ister  by  agent. 

Any  porf>on  who  expecta  to  be  abseat  on  the  day  designated  for  rogiBtration  from 
the  iunsdii^tioa  of  the  board  in  which  ho  then  permanently  resides  may  register  by 
mail,  but  hia  registration  card  must  rench  the  Local  Board  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
area  wherein  he  then  permaneotly  reeides  by  the  day  herein  named  tor  registration. 
Any  Hiich  person  should  apply  as  soon  as  practicable  at  the  office  of  a  L«:al  Board 
for  instructions  as  to  how  ho  may  register  by  mall.  ■ 

Any  person  who  has  no  permanent  residence  must  register  at  the  place  designated  ■ 
for  reRiatration  by  the  Local  Hoard  having  jurisdiction  of  the  area  -■'-'-  -  — * 
be  on  the  day  herein  named  for  r^atration. 

Any  pereon  who,  on  account  of  absence  at  sea,  or  on  account  of  absence  without 
the  lemtorial  limits  of  the  United  Statee,  may  bo  unable  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations pertaining  to  absentees,  shall,  within  five  days  after  reaching  the  United 
States.  rcgiBt«r  with  his  proper  IjOcal  Board  or  as  provided  in  the  r^ulations  for  other 

Fifteen  months  ago  (*">  men  of  the  country  from  twenty-ont  'p  thirty  years  of  ^s  ■ 
were  rf^istpred .  1  hroe  munthE  ^■••>,  and  again  this  month,  those  who  had  just  reached  ■ 
the  age  of  twenty-one  were  added.  It  now  remains  to  include  all  men  between  the  ' 
ages  o(  eighleen  and  forty-live. 

This  is  not  a  new  policy.  A  century  and  a  quarter  ago  it  was  deliberately  ordained 
by  those  who  were  then  reaponisible  for  the  safety  and  defense  of  the  Nation  that 
the  duty  of  military  service  should  rest  upon  all  able-bodied  men  between  theagcaof 
eighteen  and  forty-6ve.  We  now  accept  and  fullill  the  obligation  which  they  eetab- 
li^ed,  an  obligation  expressed  in  our  national  statutes  from  that  time  until  now.  We 
solemnly  purpose  a  decisive  victory  of  arms  and  deliberately  to  devote  the  larger 
part  of  themilitary  manpower  of  ths  Nation  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose. 

The  younger  men  have  from  the  tirat  been  ready  to  go.  Thay  have  fumishi^i  vol- 
untary enlistments  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numliers.  Our  military  authorities 
regard  them  as  haiing  the  hignest  coralataut  qualities.  Their  youthful  enlhusiaBm, 
their  virile  ea^^mese,  their  gallant  spirit  of  daring  make  them  the  admiration  of  all 
who  see  them  m  action.  They  covet  not  only  the  distinction  of  serving  is  this  great 
war  but  also  the  inspiring  memories  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  will  cherish 
through  the  years  to  come  of  a  great  day  and  a  great  service  for  their  country  and  for 
mankuid. 

l!y  Iho  men  of  the  older  group  now  called  upon,  the  opportunity  now  opened  to 
them  will  be  accepted  with  tie  tilm  resolution  of  those  who  realize  to  the  full  the  deep 
and  solemn  Hignilicance  of  what  they  do.  Having  made  a,  place  for  themselves  in 
their  respective  communities,  having  assumed  at  home  the  graver  responsibiiities  of 
life  in  many  spheres,  l<x)king  back  upon  honorable  records  in  dvil  and  industrial  life, 
they  wiU  realize  as  perhaps  no  others  could,  how  entirely  their  own  fortunes  and  the 
fortunes  of  all  whom  they  love  are  put  at  stake  in  this  war  for  right,  and  will  know  that 
the  veryrecords  they  have  made  render  this  now  duty  the  commanding  duty  of  their 
lives.  They  know  how  surely  this  is  the  Nation's  war,  how  imperatively'  it  demands 
the  mobilization  and  masaingof  all  our  resources  of  every  kind.  They  will  regard  this 
call  as  the  supreme  call  of  their  day  aad  will  answer  it  accordingly. 

Only  a  portion  of  those  who  register  will  be  called  upon  to  bear  arms.  Those  who 
are  not  phyBically  lit  will  be  excused;  those  exempted  l)y  alien  allegiance;  those  who 
should  not  lie  relieved  of  their  present  responsibilities;  above  all.  tnoae  who  can  not 
be  spared  from  the  ci^'ii  and  industri^  taslcs  at  home  upon  which  the  success  of  our 
armios  depends  as  much  as  upon  the  fighting  at  the  front.  But  all  must  be  registered 
in  order  that  the  selecdou  for  military  service  may  be  made  intelligently  and  with 
full  information.  This  will  be  our  final  demonstration  of  loyalty,  democracy,  and  Iliir 
will  to  win.  our  solemn  notice  to  all  the  world  that  we  stand  aliaolutely  together  in  a 
common  resolution  and  purpose.  It  is  the  call  to  duty  to  which  every  tnie  man  in  the 
country  will  respond  with  pride  and  with  the  consciousness  tliat  in  doing  bo  he  pla^s 
his  part  in  ^-indlcation  of  a  great  cause  at  whose  summons  every  true  heart  oSere  its 
supreme  service.  -.' 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  in  the  District  of  Columbia  this  thirty-firBt  day  of  August  in  the  year  of  out 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United.,.! 
States  of  America,  the  one  hundred  and  forty-third. 

Wo  on  ROW  Wilson, 
By  the  President: 
RoBBBT  Lansino, 
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Waii  Dbpartubnt, 
Provost  Marbkal  Genbral, 

Waehington,  July  t?,  1918. 
From:  The  Provost  Maralial  General. 
To:  The  Chief  of  ataff.  War  Depai 
Subject:  Changes  of  draft  age. 

1.  Pursuant  to  your  inemorandum  ot  July  24.  transmitting  a  copy  (secret)  of  the 
approved  military  program  (or  1918-19,  and  calling  (or  the  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
lowenng  the  draft  c^  to  11  and  raising  it  to  40,  I  trauamit  herewitli  estimiiteu  of  the 
effcc-VES  obtainable  bv  ijieenlarecmentof  the  draft  aptfl,  in  Ihe^liat-r- of  three  Btudie* 
covering  a^e  groups  32-iO  combined  with  19-20,  32-15  combmed  with  19-20,  and 
32-45  combing  with  18-20,  and  Bhowing  the  estimated  etfectivea  for  eaj:h  combination. 

2.  These  figures  were  made  by  a  careful  calculatioa  in  this  office,  cheekily  tha 
calculationa  at  various  points  with  experience  in  the  several  items  repreBented;  the 
basic  fisuroB,  viz,  the  total  males  of  the  tespective  age  groups,  were  ascertained  by 
coramiiBon  of  reliable  insurance  actuarial  figures  with  census  tablee  projected  to  date. 

This  explanation  is  made  bei-auee  the  totals  shown  arc  considerably  below  wliat 
might  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  ample  size  of  the  reservoir  in  the  higher  ages. 
The  combination  agea  32-40  and  19-20  (see  Study  No.  1)  designated  in  your  memo- 
randiun  would  yield  only  a  little  over  a  million  and  a  half  men  (or  half  a  million  les 
than  the  total  amount  called  for  by  the  program  for  the  nine  niontlxs  October,  1918- 
June,  1919).  By  including  age  45  at  the  tup,  thesecond  eonibination  (see  Study  No.  2) 
would  yield  only  a  million  and  three-quarters  effectives.  By  taking  the  extreme  step 
adding  age  18  at  tlie  bottom  and  including  age  45  at  iho  top  (see  Study  No.  3) 
)  million  and  one-ouarter  effectives  would  be  obtained, 
indicate  tliat  tlie  Dill  as  drafted  should  at  least  provide  authority 
the  extreme  age  of  45  at  the  top  and  18  at  the  bottom;  and  it  u 
accoTouigiy  recommended  that  tlie  draft  of  a  bill  be  prepareil  with  tboee  agee  as  the 

4.  Furthermore,  tlie  authority  t«  draw  upon  this  new  reservoir  must  be  obtained 
immedialely.  The  estimated  number  of  class  I  men  under  the  present  ages  (and 
including  tlie  class  of  ISItt,  age  21,  that  lias  been  registered  under  the  PreeideDt's 
prodaiiitttion)  will  be  only  about  100.000  men  (and  may  fall  below  tliat  figure)  on 
September  1,  19IH,  after  filline  the  calls  indicated  for  Julv  and  August,  anil  making 
deductions  for  the  unexpected  heavy  hisses  due  to  a  rusu  in  June  and  July  to  the 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Emergency  Fleet. 


ddiog  age 

Bomething  over ' 

3.  This  i^^ems 

to  call  into  Borv 


Study  No.  1 : 

By  combining  ages  32-40  and  1^20— 

Ages  32-40 448,086 

Ages  19-20 1,121,6M 

Total 1,669,720 
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Ages  19-20 1,121,634 

ToUl 1,722,870 

Study  No.  3: 

By  combining  ages  32t45  and  lS-20— 

Ag«a32-45 601,236 

Ae»  18-20 1,797,609 

Total 2.398,846 


1 


Ccmbined  agee 1, 5GS,  720 


Affn«-4D. 
culhire 3TB,43I 

0,960,1311 

8,9J8,aB8 
1,022,134 

391.  MI 

393)060 
4«,088 

Soarci  effiguta. 
1.  Insunnce  tab1«. 

7.  Spcc[nl  estlmuU. 

liiSKSJilftS: 

Wq™"d.' .".■.:::: 
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1.  Line  1  ia  taken  from  Prudential  Inaurance  Actuarial  Tables  of  July,  1918,  com' 

Sured  with  census  (ablce  projects  in  this  office.  The  actuarial  tables  afe  brouglit 
own  to  dat«  by  the  actuaries,  and  the  census  tables  tlius  brought  down  at  Ihe  bureau 
are  not  yet  available. 

2.  Line  2  ie  taken  from  same  source  as  line  1. 

3.  Line  3  is  takeu  from  Industrial  Index  Ledger  Sheets  for  occujjatioiial  regtstranta; 
the  ratios  there  shown  are:  Clasa  I,  31  per  cent;  clasBCS  II  to  IV,  deferred  for  indus- 
try and  agriculture  only,  4  per  cent. 

The  percentage  here  taken  ia  the  same  as  for  ages  £1-30  classification.  This  is  loo 
large,  in  that  many  more  such  men  in  ages  32-40  would  pet  their  exemption  on  dejiend- 
ency  grouods,  without  invokiDg  industrial  or  agricultural  necessitv.  But  it  la  too 
amall,  in  tliat  a  larger  proportion  of  men  in  ages  30-10  would  be  entitled  to  such  defer- 
ment.   Hence,  tliese  tvio  diCfercnccs  may  be  estimaled  to  set  off  each  other. 

4.  Line  4  represents  the  correaponding  figure  for  the  1917  draft.  This  is  too  low, 
if  anything,  aa  the  numbers  of  State  olficiaJs,  etc. ,  increases  in  the  higher  ages. 

5.  Line  6  is  taken  from  reports  in  this  oKico  on  delinquents,  figuring  3.9  per  cent 
of  total  registration.  This  would  he  t<w  high  beeauae  the  tfliaJ  delinquents  include 
at  least  some  portion  of  the  manieda;  hence,  3  per  cent  ia  a  safer  figure. 

7.  Line  7  is  thus  figured:  Total  enlistments  (Army  and  Navy)  to  date  1,400,000; 
of  which,  those  about  30  are  estimated  at  10  per  cent,  or  140,000;  of  these,  130.000 
may  be  estimated  to  be  wilhiu  ages  32-40;  deduct  20,000  manieds,  leaving  100,000 
now  enlisted;  add  50,000  more  probable  enlistments  before  liability  accruee  in  the 
new  draft,  eiiuals  150,000, 

S.  Line  X  IB  found  thus:  In  the  Orst  registration,  l.")  per  cent  wwe  aliens;  and  the 
census  report  shows  that  the  percentage  of  aliens  ages  20-30  and  3IM0  or  46  is  not 
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Bubstantially  different.  But  many  aliens  have  left  the  country,  and  12  per  cent  is 
a  i»le  figure.  Of  these,  one-quarter  are  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  who  ¥011 
presumably  become  liable  and  largely  available;  hence,  the  deduction  should  be  cor- 
rected to  9  per  cent.  This  might  seem  too  laige,  by  a  considerable  factor,  because  in 
the  1917  draft  only  50  per  cent  of  called  aliens  obtained  exemption  on  that  ground, 
another  33  per  cent  obtaining  it  on  other  grounds,  while  17  per  cent  of  all  aliens  were 
certified  for  service;  this  would  seem  to  g£ow  that  in  any  given  number  of  aliens  the 
net  nimiber  to  be  deducted  on  that  ground  is  nearer  60  per  cent.  But  as  the  33  per 
cent  who  were  exempted  on  other  grounds  are  already  included  under  the  deferments 
already  deducted,  and  as  the  17  p^  cent  volunteers  are  likely  not  to  reappear  (piutly 
because  of  the  Slavic  and  Polish  legions,  etc.),  there  should  be  no  reduction  of  the 
9  per  cent,  which  is  the  figure  here  taken  on  line  7. 

Declarants  are  not  deducted;  the  neutrals  being  a  negligible  amount. 

9.  Line  9  is  based  on  recent  reports  in  this  office. 

11.  Line  11  (a)  is  based  on  the  returns  of  classification  of  1918,  showing  10  i>er  cent. 
Line  11  (b)  is  based  on  similar  figures,  which  show  not  quite  20  per  cent,  incJiiding 
camp  rejections.  To  this  must  be  added  10  per  cent  for  ages  32-40,  according  to  advicee 
from  the  Surgeon  General's  office.    This  givQS  30  per  cent  in  all. 


Ages  19  and  BO. 

1.  Totalmales 2,1W,3«6 

3.  Less  married  (deferred) 163,813 

8.  Less  deferred  solely  for  industry  or  agricul- 
ture     10,533 

4.  Less  other  deferments 3,lt6 

6.  Less  delinquents 63,  Ifl 

339,  §41 

6.  Remainder  (gross  class  I) 1,866,745 

7.  Less  enlistments 307,777 

8.  I^/essaliens 56,634 

0.  Less  Emergency  Fleet 

364,411 

10.  Remainder 1,603,334 

11.  Less  ph3rsical  rejects 480, 700 

(o)  Groups  B,C 160,233 

(5)  GroupD 320,467 

12.  NeteffecUve 1,121,634 


Source  tf  figures. 

1.  Insurance  tables. 

2.  Insurance  tables. 

3.  i  of  1  per  cent  of  line  1. 

4.  Aof  1  per  cent  of  line  1. 
5. 3  i)er  cent  of  line  1 


7.  Special  estimate. 

8.  3  per  cent  of  line  6. 
0.  Not  allowed. 


11.  (a)  10  per  cent  of  line  10. 
11.  (ft)  30  per  cent  of  line  10. 


EXPLANATION 

Lines  1  and  2  are  taken  from  the  same  tables  as  for  ages  32-40. 

Line  3  obviously  here  can  not  use  the  same  4  per  cent  as  for  ages  21-30;  the  ratio 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  is  here  taken. 

Line  4  similarly  is  taken  at  a  negligible  figure  of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

Line  5  is  reckoned  as  for  ages  32-40. 

Line  7  is  based  upon  reports  of  July  26, 1918,  from  The  Adjutant  General's  Office, 
as  set  forth  later  in  study  No.  3. 

Line  8  is  based  upon  census  figures  showing  that  the  numbers  of  aliens  of  ages  15 
to  19  are  lees  than  one-half  the  number  for  the  next  5-ycar  period,  while  the  native 
born  are  10  to  20  per  cent  more  numerous  than  in  the  nigher  age  period.  Thus  the 
9  per  cent  for  ages  21-30  should  here  be  reduced  to  3  p^  cent. 

Line  9.  Emergency  Fleet  withdrawals  for  these  age  years  should  not  be  allowed. 

Line  11  is  based  on  the  percentage  for  ages  21-30.  Three  officers  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  Office  agree  in  believing  that  the  ages  19-20  or  18-20  do  not  permit  of  any 
lower  percentage  than  for  ages  21-30. 
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Ages  32-45  ^inclusive) . 
Agee  19-20  (inclusive). 


601,236 
1, 121, 634 


Combined  ages 1, 722, 870 


Agt9  St-4S. 

1.  Totalmalds 10,028,973 

2.  Less  married  (deferred) 7,734,482 

3.  Less  deferred  solely  for  industry  and     401,159 

agriculture.  * 

4.  Less  other  deferments 200,579 

6.  Less  delinquents 300,869 

8,637,080 

6.  Remainder  (Kross  cIass  I) 1,391,884 

7.  Less  enlistments 170,000 

8.  Lessaliens 125,270 

9.  Less  Emergency  Fleet 60,000 

355,270 

10.  Remainder 1,086,614 

11.  Less  physical  rejects 435,378 

(a)  Groups  B,C 103,661 


[6)  OroupD 331,717 


12. 


Net  eflectives 601,236 


Source*  of  fiQfures 

1.  Insurance  tables. 

2.  Insurance  tables. 

3.  4  per  cent  of  line  1. 

4.  2peroentof  linel. 

5.  3  per  cent  of  line  1. 


7.  Special  estimate. 

8.  9  per  cent  of  line  6. 

9.  Special  estimate. 


(a)  10  per  cent  of  line  10. 

(b)  32  per  cent  of  line  10. 


EXPLANATION'. 

Lines  1  to  6  are  reckoned  as  for  ages  32-40  in  study  No.  1. 

Line  7  is  thus  reckoned:  Enlistments  above  a^e  30=140,000;  deduct  30,000  married, 
leaving  110,000;  add  60,000  more  probable  anticipatory  enlistments,  m airing  170,000 
in  all. 

Line  8  is  reckoned  as  for  ages  32-40  in  study  No.  1. 

Line  9  is  based  on  reports  in  this  office. 

Line  11  is  reckoned  as  for  ages  32-40,  but  adding  5  per  cent  more  for  ages  40-46 
(as  recommended  by  the  Surgeon  General's  Office)  making  15  per  cent;  or  an  average 
of  12  per  cent  added  for  32-45;  or  32  per  cent  in  all. 


Ages  19  and  90. 

1.  Total  males 2,106,386 

2.  Less  married  (deferred) 163,812 

3.  Less  deferred  solely  for  Industry  or  agri-    10,532 

culture. 

4.  Less  other  deferments 2,106 

6.  Less  delinquents 63,191 

239,641 

6.  Remainder  (gross  class  I) 1,866,745 

7.  Less  enlistments 2i)7,777 

8.  Lessaliens 56,634 

9.  Less  E  mergency  Fleet 

264,411 

10.  Remainder 1,602,334 

11.  Less  physical  rejects 480,700 

(o)  (3roupsB,C 100,233 

(6)  GroupD 320,467 

12.  Net  cfTectivos 1, 121,634 


Source  of  figures. 

1.  Insarance  tables. 

2.  Insurance  table?:. 

3.  i  of  1  per  cent  of  line  1. 

4.  ]Ar  of  1  per  cent  of  line  1. 

5.  3  per  cent  of  line  1. 


7.  Special  estimate. 

8.  3  per  cent  of  line  6. 

9.  Kot  allowed. 


11.  (a)  10  i)er  cent  of  line  10. 
11.  (b)  20  per  cent  of  line  10. 


EXPLANATION. 

liines  1  and  2  are  taken  from  the  same  tables  as  for  ages  32-40. 

Line  3  obviously  here  can  not  use  the  same  4  per  cent  as  for  ages  21-30;  the  ratio 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  is  here  taken. 

Line  4  similarly  is  taken  at  a  negligible  figure  of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

Line  5  is  reckoned  as  for  ages  32^0. 

Line  7  is  based  upon  reports  of  July  26, 1918,  from  The  Adjutant  Greneral's  Office, 
set  forth  later,  in  study  No.  3. 
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Line  8  is  based  upon  census  figures  showing  that  the  numbers  of  aliens  of  a^  15  to 
19  are  less  than  one-half  the  number  for  the  next  d-year  period,  while  the  native  bom 
are  10  to  20  per  cent  more  nimierous  than  in  the  highest-age  period.  Thus  the  9  per 
cent  for  agaa  21-30  c^ould  here  be  reduced  to  3  per  cent. 

Line  9.  Emergency  Fleet  withdrawals  for  these  age  years  should  not  be  allowed.  . 

Line  11  is  bas^  on  the  percentage  for  ages  21-30.  Three  ol&cers  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Office  agree  in  believing  tnaX  the  ages  19-20  do  not  permit  of  any  tower  per- 
centage than  WT  ages  21-30. 

STUDY  NO.  3. 

Ages  32-45  (inclusive) 601, 236 

Ages  lS-20  (inclusive) ^ 1, 797, 609 

CJombined  ages 2, 398, 845 


Ages  32-45. 

1.  Total  males 10,028,978 

2.  Less  married  (deferred) 7,734,482 

3.  Less  deferred  solely  for  industry  and  agri>     401,150 

culture. 

4.  Less  other  deferments 200,570 

5.  Less  delinquents 300,860 

8,637,080 

6.  Remainder  (gross  class  I) 1,301,884 

7.  Less  enlistments 170,000 

8.  Less  aliens 125,270 

9.  Less  Emergency  Fleet 60,000 

355,?70 

10.  Remainder 1,086,614 

11.  Less  physical  rejects 435,878 


(a)  GroupsB,C 103,661 

(6)  GroupD 331,717 


17. 


Net  eflfectives 601,236 


Sowea  offigwru. 

1.  Insurance  taUes. 

2.  Insurance  taUes. 

3.  4  per  cent  of  line  1. 

4.  2  per  cent  of  line  1. 
6.  3  per  cent  of  line  1. 


7.  Special  estimate. 

8.  9  per  cent  of  line  6. 
0.  Si)ecial  estimate. 


(a)  10  per  cent  of  line  10. 
(6)  32  per  cent  of  line  10. 


EXPLANATION. 

lAnes  1  to  6  are  reckoned  as  for  ages  32-40  in  study  No.  1. 

Line  7  is  thus  reckoned:  Enlistments  above  age  30=140,000;  deduct  30,000  married, 
leaving  110,000;  add  60,000  more  probable  anticipatory  enlistments,  making  170,000 
in  all. 

Line  8  is  reckoned  as  for  ages  32-40  in  study  No.  1. 

Line  9  is  based  on  reports  in  tliis  office. 

Line  11  is  reckoned  as  for  ages  32-40,  but  adding  5  per  cent  more  for  ages  40-45 
(as  recommended  by  the  Surgeon  General's  Office),  making  15  per  cent;  or  an  average 
of  12  per  cent  added  for  32-45,  or  32  per  cent  in  sul. 


Ages  IS-BO. 

1.  Total  males 3, 171, 671 

2.  Less  married  (deferred) 158, 175 

3.  Less  deferred  solely  for  industry  and-agri-    15,858 

culture. 

4.  Loss  other  deferments 3,171 

5.  Less  delinquents 95,150 

272,354 

6.  Remainder  (gross  class  I) 2, 899,317 

7.  Less  enlistments 244.326 

8.  Less  aliens 86,979 

9.  Less  Emergency  Fleet 

331,305 

10.  Remainder 2,568,012 

11.  Less  physical  rejects 770,403 

(a)  GroupsBjC 256,801 

(6)  QroupD 513,602 

12.  Netcffectives 1,797,609 


Sources  of  figures. 

1.  Insurance  tables. 

2.  Insurance  tables. 

3.  One-half  of  1  per  cent  of 
linel. 

4.  One-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of 
line  1. 

5.  Three  per  cent  of  line  1. 


7.  Special  estimate. 

8.  Three  jKir  cent  of  line  6. 

9.  Not  allowed. 


11.  (a)  10  per  cent  of  line  10. 
11.  (b)  20  per  cent  of  line  10. 


ESTIMATES   OF    MAN    POWEH. 


Linee  1-5,  8,  and  11  are  obtained  aa  for  agee  19-20,  in  Btudy  No.  1. 

Line  9.  Gmerp^ncy  Fleet  wilhdrawaJa  fur  these  ages  shoula  Dot  be  allowed. 

Line  11  isreckonod  aa  forages  19-20,  io  study  No.  1. 

Line  7  is  baaed  on  Tlie  Adjutant  General  'a  Office  estimatce  of  July  26, 1918,  as  Eolloxra: 

1.  On  account  of  the  present  arrangement  of  records  in  the  several  offices  it  would 
require  the  een'iccB  of  eome  hundred  clerks  for  months  to  obtain  on  accurate  count  of 
the  number  of  men  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  Staled  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  20.  An  accurate  count  can  only  be  had  from  a  study  of  all  enlistment  papers 
in  The  Adjutant  General's  Office,  the  Navy  Department,  HJid  the  Marino  Corps,  An 
estimate  may  be  made  from  the  actual  number  of  ccllatments  since  January  1,  1917, 
and  the  number  in  this  age  eroiip  in  aerN-ice  at  the  present  time  is  244,32(i;  of  which 
number  36,549  are  estimated  to  be  under  19,  and  207,777  are  estimated  to  be  of  agea 
19-20. 

2.  This  efltimate  has  l«en  arrived  at  in  the  following  manner: 

(a)  Enlisted  men  in  tht  Regular  Army  and  National  Guard  belveen  IS  and  fO.^The 
chief  clerk  of  the  recruiting  department  of  The  Adjutant  Gencral'e  Office  makes  the 
statement  that  "due  to  the  Selective  Bervice  Refrulations  practically  all  enlistments 
in  the  Regular  Army  and  National  Guard  since  January  1, 1918,  represent  men  outside 
of  the  dnJt  a^  and  of  these  about  70  per  centaxe  under  the  age.''  This  estimate  was 
verified  by  his  assislant,  who  thought  that  possibly  the  reenlistmente  of  older  men 
might  place  as  many  as  76  per  cent  below  the  draft  age.  Another  assistant  in  the 
department,  at  Firtit  and  B  Streets,  estimated  between  60  and  70  per  cent,  so  that  the 
average  estimate  of  70  per  cent  has  been  used  in  this  computation.  An  actual  count 
of  current  enlistment  fnipers  selected  at  random  revealed  GO  out  of  115  to  be  below  the 
draft  age.  The  total  number  of  enlistments  in  the  Regular  Army  during  this  period 
was  113,794,  which  figure  it  is  eslimaied  ia  ahmt  90  per  cent  of  tlie  combined  tiguree 
for  llie  Reeular  Army  and  National  Guard.  Therefore,  tlie  total  enlistments  '  "' 
above  would  be  approiimately  12fi,436.  B  '  "  ~ 
June  5,  1918,  the  percentage  of  which  is  tet 

the  age  group  18-20  is  estimated  at  69,540.    Of  these  15  per  cent,  or  10,4'So, 
the  ace  of  19.     For  the  years  1916  and  1SI17  an  average  estimate  by  the  same  experts 
divides  tlie  enlistments  into  tLrce  age  groups  by  percentages,  as  follows: 

¥er  Mat. 

Under  21 27 

21-30 57 

Over  30 ; 16 

On  the  baais  of  tiie  235,000  enlistments  for  1916-17.  exclusive  of  the  National  Gn&rd, 
~i3,450  would  be  between  IS  and  20.    Assuming  that  as  many  of  these  attained  a^ 
e  enlisted  during  I91fi  under  age,  it  is  estimated  that  thw 
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I 


I 


21  by  Jul 


the  total  strength  of  thoR^ular  Army  between  18  and  20  is  approximately  at  133,000, 
and  under  19  at  19,950. 

(6)  A'aii/.— The  approximale  strength  of  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  forces  at  this 
lime  is  406,000  enlisted  men,  or  a  little  over  about  half  in  each.  Of  (he  200,000  men 
in  the  Navy  pro|)er,  very  close  to  50  per  cent  are  between  the  ages  21-30.  Of  the 
100,000  men  outside  of  tneso  ages  it  ia  estimated  that  75  per  cent  are  under  and  25 
per  cent  over.  In  the  Na^y,  then,  75,000  are  to-day  undar  21.  Of  the  200.000  in  the 
Naval  Reserves,  betwcten  80  and  68  per  cent  are  within  the  ogee  21-30.  Aasuming 
170,000  to  be  a  fair  figure,  30.000  remain,  which  are  equally  divided  into  two  age 
irroupa — those  over  .30  and  those  under  21.  Hence,  the  number  of  men  in  the  naval 
forces  under  21  is  approiimalely  97,500.  Of  these  it  ia  estimated  that  15  per  cent, 
or  14.625,  are  under  the  ago  of  19.  The  above  estimates  are  furnished  by  the  clerk  of 
the  enlisl«d  personnel  of  the  Navy. 

(c)  Marine  Corps.— Total  minors  enlisted  since  April  1,  1917,  13,826,  or  applying 
15  per  cent,  1 ,974  are  under  19. 

3.  Summarized  & 
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APPENDIX  C. 
TERRITORIAL  RETURNS. 

I.  ALASKA. 


proclaim 
and  September  2 


a  ot  Ui<  wlccUro  sotvIdc  law 
'  at  Jibaka  bj  Capt.  J.  1.  Fin: 


I  Aluln,  tram  Julv.  |«1T.  to  Bept.  30   IRIB    I 


1917, 


,  1917,  the  PreHident  set  llie  perind  between  July  2 


tlie  act  of  May  18,  1917. 

To  BccompliHh  the  purpose  of  the  a 


the  time  for  regislfation  m  the  Tcmtory  under 


^ ^       ___  ._  _ ;,  21  local  and  4  district  boards  (one  in  each 

judicial  diiteion  of  the  Territory)  were  created.  Local  board  No.  15  at  Cheoa  was 
abolished  in  1917.  Local  board  No.  22  at  St.  Michael  was  created  in  1918.  Their 
jurisdictioD  extended  over  an  area  which  is  one-fifth  that  ot  the  United  Statee  propw 
and  is  handicapped  with  ixiBde<|tiate  and,  at  times,  primitive  mean b  of  transportation. 
Id  the  greater  portion  an  uneatiafactory  and  intermittent  mail  service  prevails.  In 
many  instances  three  months  elapee  before  replies  to  communications  are  received. 
These  conditions  have  forced  the  omission  hGrsfromof  compiled  data  relative  to  many 
interesting  fcatiiree  in  cotmecUon  with  the  effect  of  the  draft  on  industries,  partic- 
ularly thoao  of  mining  and  llsbing. 

Eleven  thousand  seventy-one  pereons  weTs  rf^tered  at  a  cost  of  $380.90,  or  3.2 
cenla  per  registrant,  as  comparpd  to  the  national  average  of  54  cents  in  1917.  Thirty- 
eight  per  cent  ot  the  above  were  alions,  of  whom  approximately  1,000  were  alien 
enemies,  326  being  Gennana.  One  hundred  eighteen  were  colored  persons.  No 
lni|ianii  were  registered . 

Under  orders  from  the  Provost  Marshal  General  those  re^tranls  who  claimed  resi- 
dence in  other  States  or  Territories  or  who  gave  permanent  addreHeos  therMn  were 
transferred  to  their  respective  jurisdictions.  Xocallioards  stale  that  theae  transferred 
cases  have  caused  nearly  as  much  work,  investigation,  and  trouble  as  those  romain- 
ing.  Transfprred  caaeo  numbered  4,496,  leavingour  net  registrants  at  6,575.  Exceed- 
ingly few  cards  of  Alaskans  who  registered  in  the  Slatos  wore  transmitted  to  the 
Territory,  although  their  niimlier  was  considerable. 

The  registration  of  Juiy-September,  1917,  and  the  inductions  to  November,  1918,  ara 
as  follows: 
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On  September  1,  191S.  the  report  of  registrants  in  class  I  disclosed  the  following: 
Remaining,  finally  classified  in  class  I  and  examined  physically  and  accepted 

for  general  military  service 849 

Limited  military  service 278 

Remedial  defective  group 34 

Emergency  Fleet _. ISO 

Delinquenls. 837 

Not  physically  esaminod 223 

Inducted  and  called  for  induction 295 

Total 2,638 

To  this  number  should  be  added  the  following: 

Inducted  under  call  193 696 

Credits  for  enlistments,  voluntary  inducticns,  etc 164 

Grand  total ....    3, 496 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  0.632  per  cent  of  our  registrants  have  been  claasified  in 
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The  837  delinqiienta  and  l.lie  223  not  i)h>;'Bically  examined  conaciiuu?  10  per  cent 
of  the  numlier  registered.  Thia  high  ralio  is  due  primarily  to  the  following  eauaes. 
listed  in  the  order  of  their  importance;  (1)  The  high  percentaee  of  illit«raie  and 
non*English-Bpeakiiig  aliens  in  the  Territory.  (2)  Vaat  extant  of  the  Territory.  Some 
registr&uts  are  from  500  to  1.000  milce  distant  from  the  Dearest  local  board.  (3)  Infre- 
auent  mail  service  to  remote  points  and  consetiaent  failure  to  receive  orders  within 
(iie  allotted  time.  (4)  The  absence  of  physicians  in  many  locslitiee.  Many  rcgis- 
trauta  ore  located  several  hundred  miles  from  the  neareet  medical  examiner.  Many  > 
have  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  at  their  own  expense  for  purpoees  of  exa.~" — ' —  ' 
and  induction. 

By  October  1,  1919,  2,200  registrantfl  {or  33i  per  cent  of  the  fjToas  number}  will  have  ' 
boen  inducted.    In  addition  thereto  many  hundreds,  impatient  fur  action,  enlisted 
prior  to  the  r^stration  period  or  joined  the  Britiah  and  Canadian  turcea.     Alaska 
baa  fumiahed  at  least  3,000  men  to  the  calom,  or  appro xiniat«ly  1^  per  cent  of  iu 
present  total  white  population. 

The  expense  of  accomplishing  tbe  draft  for  the  first  15  months  will  not  exceed 
J12,0U0,  or  J5.45  per  man  inducted.    The  national  avera^  for  1917  was  J4.93. 

Incomplete  TeturnB  disclose  that  IIS  men  wore  physically  rejected  out  of  1.220  1 
exaiiiined  by  local  boards,  an  average  of  10  per  cent,  as  compared  to  tbe  national  I 
average  of  29  per  cent.  Of  those  examined  by  local  boards  ana  accepted,  who  wore  ' 
again  examined  at  mobili^.ation  camps,  available  data  at  th'"  time  discloeos  that  IB 
out  of  GSl  were  rejecterl  by  the  camp  Burgeons,  a  ratio  of  2.6(>  per  cent  as  compared 
to  the  national  ratio  of  5.8  per  cent.  When  tbis  data  is  complete  it  will  furnish  a  most 
interesting  medical  and  sociological  study. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  May,  191S,  persons  who  attained  the  nge  of  21 
years  since  September  2,  1917,  were  regiatered  in  the  period  between  July  2  and  Sep- 
tember 3.  1918.  Returns  thereof  are  yet  incomplete.  It  is  eetimaled  the  number 
will  not  exceed  250,  including  Indians. 

By  proclamatioo  on  September  18,  1918,  the  Preeident  set  the  period  l>etween 
October  15  and  December  IG,  ItJlS,  inclusive,  as  the  time  for  registration  iu  Alaska, 
under  theact  of  Augiist  31.  1018.    Indians  will  be  included. 

To  the  members  of  the  local  boards  too  much  credit  can  not  be  extended  for  their 
intelligent  and  loval  efforts.  Their  labors  have  been  intense  and,  heretofore,  uncom- 
pensated. The  liistrict  boards,  medical  and  legal  ft'lvisory  boards,  and  their  asso- 
ciates, have  performed  a  greatworfc  with  efficiency  and  fidelity  and  deserve  the  grati- 
tude of  the  country. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  registration  between  October  15  and  December  16,  i 
1918,  was  8pj>roximately  9,800.  Incomplete  returns  fr«m  all  but  three  boards  show  J 
the  registration  of — 
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Declarant  aliens 1, 60t>  | 

Nondeclarant  aliens l,4f 

Total 7,Z 

WhitM «,5I 

Nepoes 1  -  _ 

Orientals  and  Indians  (estimated) Slt'^ 

Total 

II.  HAWAII. 
1.  Reoibtbation. 
First  registration  (July  31,  1917) - 

Bwwnd  registration  (July  31,  1918) 2,M»| 

Third  registration  (Oct.  26,  191S) 41,5411 

Total 72,741,| 

Transfers 

First  registration  (net) - 28,675'fl 

2.  Mawubs  and  Sihqle. 

First  r^istration 

Married ,    . 

Single 16)« 
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3.  Age. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


Age. 


First 
registra- 
tion. 


2,713 
2,774 
2,504 
2,262 
2,423 
2,246 
4,035 
3,184 
3,186 
3,348 


Third 
registra- 
tion. 


2,090 

1,921 

2,300 

591 

173 

119 

103 

102 

86 

83 

77 

79 

106 

126 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
87, 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
46. 


Age. 


First 
registra- 
tion. 


Third 

reKistr»» 

fion. 


1,J 

2»4U 

2»4«6 

2,514 

2,492 

3,411 

2,642 

2,840 

2,473 

2,366 

2,684 

2,680 

2,460 

2,386 


4.  Classipicatjon  (First  Registration). 

Claael 7,028 

Class  ir 1, 839 

Class  III 473 

Class  IV 2,284 

Class  V 12,617 

5.  Physical  Examination  of  Class  I  (First  Registration). 

BVdled  to  appear 1, 374 

Qualified  lor  ceneral  service 4, 733 

Qualified  for  mnited  service 793 

Remediable  defects 74 

Examination  postponed 54 

6.  Inductions. 

Called 6,464 

Inducted 6, 629 

Rejected  at  camp 683 

7.  Accepted  at  Camp. 
Local  board: 

Hawaii  County  No.  1 1, 769 

Hawaii  County  No.  2 616 

Honolulu  County  and  city  No.  1 462 

Honolulu  County  and  city  No.  2 1, 164 

Kauai  County 460 

Mauu  County 753 

8.  Nationality  op  Men  Qualified  for  Military  Duty. 

Ver  cent. 

American 11. 39 

Jajjanese 1 1. 08 

Chinese 4. 56 

Hawaiian 13. 08 

Filipino 48.79 

Portuguese 8. 08 

Spanish 70 

Korean 1.48 

Porto  Rican 83 

Colored  American 01 
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III.  PORTO  RICO. 

1.  Registration. 

Firet  registration  (July  6, 1917) 109, 706 

Second  registration  (July  6, 1918) 10, 744 

Third  registration  (Oct.  26, 1918) 116,403 

Total 236,863 

First  registration:  2.  Physical  Examinations. 

Called  for  examination 58, 209 

Failed  to  appear 2, 910 

Accepted 38,932 

Rejected ^ 16,367 

First  registration:  ^'  In«u<^onh.       . 

Ordered  to  report  at  camp 17, 866 

Failed  to  report 139 

Rejected  at  camp 2, 733 

-cv:.««  ..w*:«4«««;^*..  4.  Claims  and  Exemptions. 

r  irst  r(^;istration : 

Claims  made  for  exemption  or  discharge 7, 573 

Claims  allowed 2, 646 

Claims  disallowed 6, 027 

First  registration:  ^'  Married  and  Single. 

Manied  registrants  called  and  accepted 18 

Single  registrants  called  and  accepted 26, 381 

■EC .       •  X    X*  6.  Citizens  and  Aliens. 

First  registration:  v*xx*.i:..  o  n.r,u  .^uir..^o. 

Citizens 107, 486 

Called  and  accepted 39,  688 

Aliens 2, 220 

Called  and  accepted 166 

Third  registration: 

Citizens 114,330 

Aliens 2, 073 

Declarants 136 

Nondeclarants 1, 037 

First  registration:  ^-  ^^^^"• 

Wlute 80, 551 

Colored 25,627 

Third  registration: 

Wliite 89,773 

Colored 26,611 

* 

8.  Age. 

(hrst  registration.) 


Ago. 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


16,333 
16,030 
16,357 
11,791 
9,710 


7,974 
7^159 
8,407 
6,920 
12,025 


97250^—19 21 
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9.  Registration  July,  1917,  and  Inductions  to  November  11,  1918, 

BY  Local  Boards. 


Local  board. 


Adjuntas 

Aguada 

Aguadilla 

AgnasBuenas 

Aibonito 

Anasoo 

Aredbo 

Arroyo 

Barceloneta... 
Bairanquitas. 

Barroe 

Bayamon 

GaboRoJo.... 

Caguas 

Camay 

Garolma 

Cayey 

Ceiba 

Ciales 

Cldra 

Coamo 

Comerio 

Corosal 

Culebra 

Dorado 

Fajardo 

Ouanica 

Quayama 

Ouayanilla... 
Ouaynabo — 

Ouarabo 

Hatillo 

Hormigucros. 

Humaco 

Isabella 

Jay-uga 

Juana  Diaz... 
Juncos 


Registrtk* 

Uon 
July,  1917. 


1,514 

1,1G4 

1,980 

766 

1,028 

1,298 

4,497 

595 

436 

828 

1,143 

2Jeo 

i;727 
3,447 
1,072 
1,156 
2,211 

484 
1,407 
1.128 
1,368 
1,138 
l,e?9 
37 

5C7 
1,270 

747 
1,942 

927 

603 
1,066 
1,046 

425 
1,799 
1,377 

970 
1,722 
1,090 


Aooopted 
at  camp. 


146 

99 
157 

80 

90 
123 
511 

67 
143 

69 
109 
278 
174 
373 
131 

98 
169 

25 
154 
106 
138 
119 
113 
1 

50 
125 

81 
19/ 

85 

63 
111 

98 

50 
160 
118 

92 
175 

89 


Local  board. 


Lajas 

Lares 

Las  Marias 

Las  Poidras 

Loiza 

Loguillo 

Manati 

Maricao 

Maunabo 

Mayaguez 

Moca 

Mororis 

Naguabo 

Naranjito 

PaUllas 

Penuelas 

Ponoe 

Quebradillas... 

Rincon 

Rio  Grande 

RioPiedras.... 
Sabana  Orande 

Salinas 

SanOermim... 

San  Juan 

San  Lorenzo. . . 
San  Sebastian. 
Santa  Isabel... 

ToaAlta 

ToaBaja 

TruJUloAlto... 

Utnado 

Vega  Alta 

VegaBaja 

Vieques 

VUlalba 

Yabucoa 

Yauca 


Registra- 
tion 
July,  1917. 


855 
1,857 

758 

786 
1,160 

553 
1,719 

661 

4,159 

1,194 

1,093 

1,406 

717 

1,098 

997 

6,607 

669 

714 

965 

1,901 

939 

1,481 

1,788 

7,793 

1,259 

1,595 

822 

732 

529 

770 

2,637 

830 

1,263 

1,040 

1,006 

1,459 

2,286 


Accepted 
atcampi 


93 

173 

22 

SI 

122 

51 

150 

62 

40 

497 

100 

102 

1S4 

85 

118 

108 

746 

64 

i» 

84 

160 

86 

157 

156 

830 

137 

164 

77 

84 

71 

10 

254 

57 

107 

97 

92 

146 

256 


APPENDIX  D. 
CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTOBS— A  LOCAL  BOARD  VIEW. 


feeling  that  t 


"This  board  began  its  work  of  claBsification  with  the  „  _, 

Beloctive  service  kw  had  the  right  tiame,  in  that,  ao  far  as  could  be  noted,  it  was  wholly 
impartial  in  its  treatment  of  tlio  registrants,  aod  that  mine  was  discriminated  againat 
int«Dtii>nall)'  onr  unjustly  impressed  into  active  soldier  life. 

"Ourimprceaionwaa  that  tlieframere  of  the  law  had  been  marveloualy  wise,  honeatly 
intent  and  soundly  Justin  their  conHideratiouii  of  wliattbeGuvenuneDt  should  provi^  ■ 
BS  right  and  rea.finnBble  requirements  of  a  citizen  in  taking  up  the  cause  of  his  countiy'  J 
against  a  bcltigorent  nation. 

''With  theee  convictious  we  entered  upon  our  onerous  work,  prompted  and  e 
couruged  by  the  realisation  tliat  we  were  to  serve  the  departnient  loyally  and  without  I 
the  realraint  of  any  scruples  of  \-iolaliiigthe  principles  of  brotherhoi.d,  fraternity,  and' 
Christian  dealing  with  our  fellow  men.  t 

"We  had  progressed  very  little  ere  we  found  an  obstacle  that  proved  to  us  that  t  beta,  ■ 
waflaflawinthelegalenactmentthnt  made  an  open  queelion  ofthe  just  application  ol  f 
the  ciinscription  method  of  procuring  fiehting  man-power.  J 

"We  refer  to  thestntas  given  by  thelaw  to  the  eo-called  noncombatant  class,  who,! 
receive  spiecial  classification  because  of  religious  objection  to  warfare  or  the  taking  up> 
of  aimfl. 

"We  found  many  physically  fit  beyond  their  fellows  i:i  the  examination  classes, 
intelligent  beyond  compare,  and  in  every  way  constituted  to  develop  into  splendid, 
fighting  men. 

"Simply  because  they  had  espoused  a  certain  religiousJaith.  confession,  or  creed, 
whether  in  Chrletixm  sincerity  or  not,  according  as  our  private  opinion  may  have  been 
formed.  We  were  compelled  to  deprive  Uncle  Sam  of  a  fit  soldier,  grant  the  eiamiaee 
bis  freedom,  and  impress  into  the  service  some  other  man,  who  in  eiiK'erity  and  truth 
worstiipped  the  Almighty  ecjiially  as  acceptably  in  the  Divine  sight,  yet  not  trammeled 
norheldbackby  an  article  of  faith  that  said  in  BO  many  words,  "Thoiiahalt  not  kill.' 

"  We  remonstrated  with  our  consciences  before  we  freely  acquiesced  in  their  right  to 
plead  for  discrimination,  hut  were  compelled  ta  succumb  to  the  l^al  force  of  the  argui 
ment  they  prwluced,  baaed  upon  the  point  in  the  selective  law. 

"Having  had  personal  contact  and  tou.ch  with  supportera  of  the  church  notions  ol 
the  Dunkards,  Amish,  QuakerB,  Menonites,  etc.,  sinceboyhood  days,  we  know  whereof 
we  spake  when  we  demurred  and  reluctantly  complied  with  the  draft  Iooj>hole  that 
gave  these  professed  religionists  'a  way  nut  of  it.  In  our  immediate  neighborhood 
we  had  tacit  knowledge  that  these  people  refrained  from  taking  part  in  any  of  the  war 
activities.  They  refused  to  buy  honds,  stampe,  or  contribute  to  the  Red  CroM, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  or  any  patrioticmoveraent  that  meant  tor  the  winning  of  the  war.  Sub- 
atantial  proof  stored  ue  in  the  face,  showing  that  tliey  even  withheld  their  crops  from 
themarketwith  the  thought  of  prospective  future  higher  prices. 

"  We  also  noted  that  the  young  men  who  were  trained  in  this  school  of  faith  attended 
church  services  since  the  war  started,  as  never  before,  as  a  camouflage  to  justify  theit 
plea  for  exemption  or  special  rating. 

"That  they  were  'Sayejsof  the  Word,  and  not  doers,' wo  know  by  association  with 
them,  for  they  are  of  the  world,  worldly,  even  as  those  of  other  church  afhliations  are 
inconsistent  in  reli^ous  living,  and  in  our  opinion,  for  them  to  take  up  arms  would  not 
lower  them  in  the  sight  of  their  heavenly  Father  as  much  as  would  tneir  hypocritical 
actions,  just  to  escape  the  military  service. 

"  Fortified  as  they  were  additionally  by  the  assurance  from  our  President  that 
exoneration  was  theirs,  they  practically  demanded  the  full  granting  of  every  minut« 
protection,  and  thereby  handicapped  us  more  fully  in  our  endeavors  to  seek  a  way  by 
which  we  could  get  them  to  do  their  duty  from  our  viewpoint. 

"These  tew  reasons,  gained  fmm  practical  experience,  prompt  us  to  point  out  this 
section  of  the  law  as  being  pernicious,  unjust,  and  in  all  respects  a  mistake,  if  not « 
blunder. 

"  Had  the  lawmakers  considered  that  once  a  nation  is  at  war  it  is  very  diflicult  for 
dissenting  opinion  to  make  itself  known  or  felt,  the  regulation  would  have  been  made 
morejust,  we  opine.    'Mycountrj-I  mayshe  ever  boright;  but  right  or  wi 
tryl'  IS  a  sentiment  strong  in  America  and  in  many  other  nations  as 
dencee  faith  in  and   loyalty  to  govemruent  that  may  be  misguided. 
Scriptures  are  concerned,  but,  nevfrtlielesn.  praueworthy  and  laudaljle. 

"Nowhere  is  there  much  patience  with  the  "conscientious  objectJir'  to  the  policies 
of  the  government  in  time  oi  war,  and  our  experience  convinces  us  that  diar^ard  for 
his  scruples  Would  have  made  the  law  definite  as  to  its  general  application  and  free 
from     ■'■  ' 
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APPENDIX  G. 

OFFICERS  ON  DUTY  IN  OFHCE  OF  PROVOST  MARSHAL  GENERAL, 

1917-18. 


Officer. 


MaJ.  (fcn.  Enoch  H.  Crowdeb,  I^ovost  Marshal  General 

Maj.  Oen.  Gabboll  A.  De vol,  retired 

Col.  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  Deputy  Provost  Marshal  General 

Col.  Charles  B.  Warren,  Judge  advocate 

Col.  John  II.  Wiqmore,  Judge  advocate 

Col.  James  S.  Easby-Smtth,  judge  advocate 

Col.  Frank  R.  Keeper,  Medical  Corps 

Lieut.  Col.  Casstus  M.  Dowell,  Judge  advocate 

Lieut.  Col.  Edward  A.  Kreger,  United  States  Military  Academy. 

Lieut.  Col.  Allen  W.  Gullion,  jiidge  advocate 

Lieut.  Col.  RoscoE  S.  Conkijno,  judge  advocate 

Lieut.  Col.  Habby  C.  Kbameb,  Judge  advocate 

lAeut.  Col.  Joseph  Faibranks,  Judge  advocate 

Lieut.  Col.  Gbant  T.  Tbent,  Judge  advocate , 

Lieut.  Col.  IIuBEBT  "Work,  Medical  Corps 

MflJ.  Edwin  W.  Fullam,  Adjutant  (General 

Mi^j.  Wn.LLA.M  C.  McChobd,  Cavalry , 

Maj.  Henry  L.  Watson,  Cavalry 

MaJ.  James  B.  Scott,  Judge  advocate 

M^.  George  P.  Whitsktt,  judge  advocate 

Maj.  Redmond  C.  Stewart,  Judge  advocate 

Maj.  Malcolm  A.  Coles,  judge  advocate 

Maj.  James  C.  Fox,  Judge  advocate , 

Mj^.  WQ.UAM  O.  GQ.BERT,  judge  advocatc , 

Mi^.  Guy  D.  Gopf,  judge  advocate 

Ma|.  Edward  J.  Broughton,  judge  advocate 

Maj.  Jasper  Yeates  Brinton,  Judge  advocate 

Mi^.  Howard  W.  Adams,  Judge  advocate 

Mj^.  Richard  R.  Kennxt,  Judge  advocatc 

M^.  DuRAND  Whipple,  judge  advocate 

M£^.JouN  A.  Elmore,  Judge  advocate 

Mj^.  Alexander  Johnston,  Infantry , 

Maj.  ^Vlfred  M.  Craven,  judge  advocate 

Maj.  Thom.vs  F1X1.EY,  Judge  advocate 

Maj.  Victor  E.  Ruehl,  Judge  advocate 

Maj.  Neal  Tower,  Judge  advocate 

Maj.  8<'OTT  Hendricks,  judge  advocate 

Maj.  Gist  Blair,  jud;ie  a<lvocjUo 

Maj.  Timothy  J.  Maiioney,  Judge  advocatc 

Maj.  George  T.  Weitzel,  judge  advocatc 

Maj.  Reginald  S.  Huidekoper,  Judge  advocate 

Maj.  Charles  B.  Parkhill,  Judge  advocate 

Maj.  Henry  B.  Shaw,  judge  advocate 

VLs^.  Augustus  R.  Brindlet,  judge  advocate 

Maj.  Edward  S.  Thurston,  Judge  advocate 

Mi^.  Ira  K.  Wells,  Judge  advocate 


Reported. 


Apr.  26,1917 
June  14,1917 
Apr.  26,1917 
Apr.  27,1917 
July  15,1917 
Sept.  20,1917 
Aug.  2,1918 
Apr.  26,1917 
May  2,1917 
May  4,1917 
Sept.  21,1917 
Oct.  4,1917 
Oct.  7,1917 
Nov.  19,1917 
Mar.  22,1918 
Apr.  26,1917 
May  5,1917 
May  7, 1917 
May  15,1917 
May  28,1917 
July  20,1917 
July  28,1917 
Sept.  14,1917 

do 

do 

Sept.  17,1917 
Sept.  18,1917 
Sept.  19,1917 
Oct.  6, 1917 
Oct.     9,ftl7 

do 

Oct.  11,1917 
Oct.    15,1917 

do 

Oct.  16,1917 
Oct.  24,1917 
Nov.  15,1917 

do 

Nov.  16,1917 
Nov.  17,1917 
Nov.  19,1917 

do 

Nov.  20, 1917 
Nov.  23,1917 
Nov.  25,1917 
Dec.  6,1917 


Relieved. 


Sept.   8,1917 
Mar.  31,1918 


Sept.  3,1917 
Mar.  8,1918 
Mar.  26,1918 
Dec.     4,1918 


Dec.  12,1918 
Apr.  16,1918 
Doc.  4,1917 
Mar.  7,1918 
Feb.  7,1918 
Aug.  23,1917 
Nov.  8,1917 
Feb.  10,1918 
Nov.  8,1917 
Sept.  20,1917 

Do. 
Nov.  9,1917 
Mar.  20,1918 
Aug.  20,1918 
Dec.  20,1917 
Doc.  7,1917 
Nov.  9,1917 
Mar.  2,1918 
Dec.  29,1917 
Dec.  22,1917 
Dec.  30,1017 
Feb.  25,1918 
Dec.  17,1917 
May  1,1918 
Sept.  16, 1918 
Jan.  3, 1918 
Mar.  25,1918 
Fob.  12,1918 

Do. 
Jan.   24,1918 
Feb.  20,1918 
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Officer. 


Relieved. 


Mi^j.  Frederic  C.  Woodward,  Judge  advocate  . . . : 

Uai-  Harold  E.  Stephenson,  Infantry 

M^ .  Louis  L.  KoRN,  Judge  advocate 

Maj.  Frank  BnxiNoa,  Medical  Corps 

Mf^.  James  Berrt  Kino,  Judge  advocate 

Iklaj .  WiNFiELD  8.  Price,  Infantry 

MaJ.  Edward  M.  Bainter,  Ordnance 

MaJ.  David  Chester  Brown,  Medical  Corps 

MaJ.  Joshua  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  Judge  advocate 

MaJ.  Charles  T.  Hendler,  Judge  advocate 

Mi^.  Peyton  Gordon,  Judge  advocate 

MaJ.  John  I).  Langston,  Infantry 

Mi^.  Fred  K.  Nielsen,  Judge  advocate 

Capt.  PerrinL.  SiOTH,  Infantry T 

Capt.  David  L.  Roscoe,  Cavalry , 

Capt.  Edward  W.  Cuatterton,  Quartermaster  Corps 

Capt.  Royal  O.  Jenks,  Quartermaster  Corps 

Capt.  Charles  R.  Morris,  Quartermaster  Corps 

Capt.  Douglas  D.  Felix,  Infantry 

Capt.  Claude  a  .  Hope 

Capt.  Robert  E.  McCorhick 

Capt.  Lucius  B.  Barbour,  Infantry , 

Capt.  Richard  H.  Hill,  Coast  Artillery  Cori)s 

Capt.  Jesse  I.  Miller 

Capt.  James  H.  Hughes,  Infantry 

Capt.  Dorrance  D.  Snapp 

Capt.  Roy  L.  Deal 

Capt.  David  A.  Pine 

Capt.  Carter  D.  Stamper 

Capt.  Webster  W.  Holloway,  Judge  advocate 

Copt.  Raymond  O.  Wilmarth,  Infantry,  adjutant 

Capt.  WnxiAM  G.  de  Rosset 

Capt.  Breckinridge  Jones,  Infantrj- 

Copt.  John  Evans,  Infantry 

First  Lieut.  Joseph  J.  Mackay,  Jr.,  Infantry- 

First  Lieut.  Walter  B.  White,  Infantry 

First  Ldeut.  Malcolm  H.  Lauchheimer,  Coast  Artillor}-  Corps. 

First  Lieut.  Carew  F.  Martindale 

First  Lieut.  Henri  (i.  Stephens 

First  Lieut.  Stanley  H.  Udy 

First  Lieut.  William  K.  Gilmore 

First  Lieut.  Charles  Scott  Miller,  Medical  Corps 

First  Lieut.  Charles  8.  Douglas,  judge  advocate 

First  Lieut.  Dudley  B.  Snowden 

Second  Lieut.  Buz  M.  Walker,  Jr 


Dec  8,1017 
Jan.  14,1918 
Jan.  18,1918 
Feb.  1,1918 
Feb.  5,1918 
Apr.  26,1918 

do 

July  27,1918 
Aug.  1,1918 
Aug.  7,1918 
Sept.    6,1918 

do 

Sept.  12,1918 
May  25,1917 
Apr.  28,1917 
Apr.  30,1917 
May  26,1917 
Aug.  22,1917 
Oct.     3, 1917 

do 

Oct.  5, 1917 
Nov.  6,1917 
Dec.  14,1917 
Jan.  18,1918 
Jan.  23,1918 
Fob.  6,1918 
Feb.  11,1918 
Mar.  6, 1918 
Mar.  10,1918 
Apr.  2, 1918 
Apr.  5,1918 
June  10,1918 
June  17,1918 
Oct.  11,1918 
Oct.  17,1917 
Jan.  1, 1918 
Feb.  6, 1918 
May  24,1918 
Mar.  15,1918 
Mar.  29,1918 
May  6, 1918 
Aug.  31,1918 
Oct.  1,1918 
Nov.  9,1918 
Mar.  11,1918 


16,1918 
14,1018 
30,1918 


12,1018 
18,1018 


June 
Aug. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


12,1017 
14,1017 
26,1018 
23,1018 


Apr.  15^1018 


Dec. 
July 

Sept. 

May 


5,1018 
20,1018 

7,1018 

28,1018 


(  IVILIAXS    IN    CHARGE    OF    SECTIONS. 

Mr.  G.  Lyle  Hughes,  chief  clerk. 
Mr.  William  £.  Mattingly,  assistant  chief  clerk. 
Miss  Elmear  0.  Chinn,  senior  clerk,  Personnel  of  Boards  Section. 
Miss  Katherine  E.  Cowan,  senior  clerk,  Appeals  Division. 
Mr.  Clifton  F.  Balch,  statistician,  Statistics  and  Auxiliary  Agencies  Division. 
Mr.  Howard  E.  Marker,  senior  clerk,  Statistics  and  Auxiliary  Agencies  Div-ision. 
Mr.  Samuel  R.  Hinwood,  senior  clerk,  Delinquency  and  Deserters  Section,  Classi- 
fication Di\ision. 
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Miss  Mamie  S.  Crow,  senior  clerk,  Finance  Division. 
Miss  W.  Wellborn,  senior  clerk,  Information  Diirlsion. 
Mr.  Cecil  Scott,  senior  clerk,  Quota  Records  Section,  Mobilization  Division. 
Mr.  William  N.  Crymes,  senior  clerk,  Individual  Induction  Section,  Mobilization 
Division. 
Mr.  Percy  H.  Skinner,  senior  clerk.  Statistical  Section^  Mobilization  Division. 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  Noland,  senior  clerk.  Publications  Division. 
Mr.  Geoige  T.  Cunningham,  senior  clerk,  Mail  Section. 
Miss  Orva  V.  Keynolds,  senior  clerk,  8tenc«;raphic  Section. 
Mr.  James  R.  Dimond,  senior  clerk,  Recora  Section. 
Miss  Helen  C.  Vaughan,  supply  clerk. 
Miss  Edith  Campbell,  civilian  personnel  clerk. 
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Itei^tnitloi]  card. 
BuiDDianuiClon  blank  (Rni . .. 

Telegraphic  report  of  lioord  of .  ^ 

Telegraphic  roport  ol  eovenus  lo  Pru 

MaUcDElalwL 

ReEliitraT'B  OBlh  (lint  n^tntJon). 

Tdeeraohto  report  of  readlnna  (Qnt  regtstratito), 

Regiusttcos  EDvamfng  physical  oianunntlcni . 

Itapilaaipa  jormiliig  phyaical  HTumlTiHtlQii  (madUM  U 

D 1  -'re^tntiaiboBTill. 


reeislrBtlon 


Physical exBrnuutionuDdu  the  selecUve  aerrlce  act  o(  May  IS.  1917. 

Regulatloiu  eovanilDe  dlsbursemeota  incident  to  the  registraUon  and  selectiTe  draft. 

ln^tni  cttoos  to  local  boards . 


si  Marshal 
td  district  boofdi. 


SuRgFstK^  to  local  bofudi. 

AnwDdnients  to  RegiitHtlans,  Form  13. 

Infomudon  for  persims  roidstered. 

Compiled  RiiUi]«s  No  I. 

Letter  to  tnembors  of  loml  boards,  July  It.  la 

Co^pQf^  Rulings  No.  2. 

SupplemeiitalRuleaBndiCpiniLitioiis.No.  1.    (Tbe  dlaptaitionol  persons  called  fotouuninaLMl 

who  r^l  to  report  for  ot  submit  to  ei^nDumtiSQ. ) 
Compiled  Rullnga  No.  B. 
l«tMr  aiBwering  mquirlts,  need  in  office  of  ProTOSt  MarahaJ  Oi 

l.ctt«r  answoring liKguines,  used  in  office  c'" "  " — '""'  '* 

CompilHl  Rulings  No.  4. 

Manual  eovenuog  the  uso  ol  KCords  by  loi 

Compifco  Rulings  No.  6. 

MoMliiiitlan  rogulatioas. 

Compiled  Rulings  No.  S. 

[Hstiltniuiim  sheet  <uiod  when  movthgineiitanBtiotislcuiiw). 

Compiled  Rulings  No.  T. 

[j)tt«r  a[  Pionat  Marshal  Oenenil  to  aooompany  marked  copy  ufbuUetliu. 

Compiled  Rulings  No.  S. 

Supplement  to  bulletin  ol  information  conoeniliig  appeals  for  ducbaree  ol  pMSOna  ragagod  l|| 

mdustrks. Including  agriculture. 
Compiled  Rulings  No,  fl. 
Letter  by  the  President  relslIvnlDOpemlloaoIllie  selective  servlco  law,  with  particular  nbtt- 

once  to  its  eOeot  on  ogriculLure. 
Compiled  RuUnga  No.  10. 
Statement  ol  gratuitous  lervtoe. 
Comirilcd  RiihDgaNo.  II. 
E?ilrai^_from_SclnctI'™  Service  Regulations,  relallvo  to  organiiation  of  legal  advisotj  boKte 


Compiled  Ruling  No.  13. 

Letter  ol  Provost  Manhal  Oeneral  to  DKmbeia 

Eitrjcta  from  SelecUve  Service  Rcgulallons.  i 

Letter  of  Provost  Marshal  Oeneral  to  physlDfans  of  the  United 


irloan  Bar  Aucdaltm,  raUllve  t» ' 
orgaoisatioD  ol  medirel  Bdvlwt^ 


. .  tbe  new  claxslQi 

Important  Instroctit _, 

Kitracta  from  aelccDve  Bervloe  i^ulatlcos,  relative  to  clerical 

adnsorv  boards. 
Suggeated  Tulea  of  prooedum  Icrmedlcsl  advisory  boards. 
Docket  ofeicsatiiiationsol  medical  advisory  boards, 
tiens  for  the  ptcpBration  and  use  of^Forma 


iperinlendonts  and  ptindpels  of  inibllc  srhonls,  reialit* 
Selertlve  e*rvice  Regulalions. 


)I1  J  ud^es  ol  i.uperlar  courts,  relative 


iraB-A'li,  and  I02»-C-D. 


to  members  of  the  Amanian  Bar  Ah»- 
I  the  soldlcis'  andudlois'  cl^'llretletMk 


. — LloIIuilruclloiufsr  medical  ndvisory  boanJs, 

CarnapODdenao  post  caid. 

loqulty  as  to  addniB  of  registrants. 

Oennral  Oidera,  Na  31,  relMlve  lo  appllcMlona  lor  larm  furloughs. 


in 

IIB-A 


NotlTO  of  Intantoi  reqnbtlloiu  for  men. 

K«]Ul3ltion  for  mon  cuudfled  tiy  oocupatlon. 

C«iiil3itIoii  lor  men  lUMlaadflcd. 

Re^ttalloo  RegulaUoca  Mo.  1 

ReglstTBtlDa  certiScslD. 

PlKord  of  iDatrncUona  on  bow  to  BiBwet  qnntloDs  (aeonid  n^jMrUJan). 

Fteevd  ollnstniotloiu  onliow  to  ■mum  qautlau  (lor  wecod  ngiitntlon  In  Aluln). 

PtBoardodnitnutlaasoobvir  tttHumr  qcwatliBa  (lor  ueond  regtstrntlao  In  Bawail), 

TBlas'*pl'^  tepoit  ol  nmiUnfti  to  Ad}iit*iil  Gonenl  (  nrond  rsKEitnlion). 

Tiibmanhlnnmiirt  nf  Innl  hnuil  tO  AdJUtaUt  OeiWnl  (hCOIMI  rtglsliatlOO  1. 

^___  _^„_„._„ 1  {(umniBrtiatini  blank,  leMmd  n^tolml Ion). 

Tel^^UdnaOTtfTomAdJUttntGcneroltoProTiHt  MiirshBlGen«ra](»>ronil  rapstratmo), 
„... ^  — .-..^ .i_i  •._  .t.  n — ij._.  ._  j_. .t.  order  oC  liability  <m«B- 


'wUniBs  to  A4hiluit  Oeneral  (tblrd  registretlon). 


TofegtapUctepoftotlocsTlJoard  to  Adjutant  Oeneral  [Ihird  renitralionl. 

Tvlepsphlc  report  Iram  Adjutuit  Oeoeral  toProvoat  Manhsl  OoddthI  (tblrd  regbtratEon). 

nloctlcs  serifoe  boards  relative  to  llM 


Rf^lratlon  Ibwutadans  No.  3. 
Clmilfli  lo  medlca* 
Letter  of  Provant 

claaaiantlaaoK..  . 
Local  board  pncrsBB  chart. 
Slate  pnwTBa  diart. 
Bulls  and  ragulatloos  prrsoribeil  b;  t 

ter  lul  No,  %,  tblrd  leglstratioD). 
Index  toniBSterUst  No  '». 
Letter  ol  rrovoet  Msntial  Oeneral  tc 

Uve  todajslficntlon. 
A  manual  for  legal  advlsoTT  boards. 
Letter  of  I'rogQStMarahal  OaQeral  to 

Bele<^lvt». 
ChronlclM  ol  tbe  Bolectl™  draft. 
Recwlpt  lor  recorda  deUvcmd  to  The  Adji 
Appendii' 1~— J  r— '--■ --  — 


regiatratlon). 

rrlalive  taphTKilalexi 
ihuni  oC  al 


wader  of  llahiUlr<mi 
d  otber  repreaenliitlTis  ol  Industry  re. 


il  hoards  tulslive 


It  Qenorol  of  ttie  Anay. 


n  posaeajUoii  o(  a  1 
registrsUoa  cards  are  In  possession  ol  ■ 
'order  ol  UabiUty  (flrat  wd  third  tegUtratlons). 


al  board  (Hist  regb- 
Kal  board  (seand 


UltalrogialiantalQ  older  oIUAblUty  (wcand  registnUloDj. 

Notice olo^  and  to appur  im  ph;«ealaxuniiiMion. 

LUt  <A  pemoi  ctdered  to  wpwr  [or  pbTAsl  axMninatkn. 

BiilletiD  tolood  bo«d>. "  WW  To  DoNazt." 

Certlficala  ol  dlacbarge  becaiuepbyiicBlly  defldent. 

C«rtmait«  ol  postpowment  ol  pbygiCBl  aiamlnatlon  becaoae  of  Wmporaiy  physical  deOcloncy . 

Claim  of  eiempUon  from  mjlitarf  aerrica  irheci  filed  by  pennn  claiming  eiemption. 

'••-•—  of  exemption  from  miUlary  lervlCQ  when  filed  by  petaou  other  tban  person  soucbt  to  b* 


srs 


Lin  ol  penooa  who  are  In  mllltaiy  aet 
EepoTt  of  ponons  ordered  to  report 

List  ol  pwsjns  exempted  or  dladiorged  from  tlu  aervlce  of  tbe  United  Btatra. 


es  not  ciem pled  or  discharged. 

«and  whobave  Inilcd  to  report  Ibr  duty. 

local  boarda  lor  military  duty  who  have  f^ei 


Notice  olcertlllcal 

Notice  ol  DBitificatlon  to  diattlot  board  wben  ni 


m  of  ommpOon  or  dischari 


Notice  ol  claim  of  appeal  by  person  o»rtlS«d  lo  district  board. 
Notice  ol  claim  ol  appeal  by  person  other  than  petaim  oertlOad. 
Claim  ofappwl  by  parBon  certified  to  district  board. 
Clidm  of  appeal  by  another  in  reapeot  of  pemm  oertlBad. 

tha  dlHrHS  Wid. 


Notloe  ol  eileoslon  of  llniB  for  fli 


mnotqipeall 
ct  board  on  ■[: 


jidlalrict  board  on  L 

Certiflcate  olBiomptlon  Isaoed  by  district 
Certiflcate  ol  dlschniEc  Issued  by  district  "^ 
Notice  to  local  board  ul  dedslon  of  distn 

abal  Ganerol? 
Claim  liir  discha^e  Hied  with  district  board  b' 
Claim  lor  disohoreo  ol  person  oertlHod  ■      "  '  ' 

CertiflcatB  of  rtlsdiargo  because  engage __.  ^  . . — 

Claim  of  appall  lo  tbs  I'resldant  by  poiaon  certified  or  by  anotber 
Futlal  lint  ol  men  solseted  lor  mUltary  aervice. 


filed  In  rvpect  <rf  another. 


m  of  selection  to 


Dt  mDblUMUQii  cwnp). 


HoaUI  car^  jnollflcatli 
Hevooalion  ol  eorUflcB . . 

Notiot ot nvocBlioa ot oerUDcalc ol enemptioc  _ ,  _..    . 

RoTocation  ol  aerUIUaU  at  diKhtrge  by  local  board. 
NoUoeoIrevacatioaiilcerliacaualdiitAiafxabr  local  board. 
Revocation  ol  oartiAoUa  ol  eiunpUon  or  dlsdiai^  by  district  board. 
Notice  Dl  rtvocatloii  ol  emtUeata  ol  eumption  oc  diMborge  by 
RevocatloD  of  oerUBcBte  ot  dlsdui^  ttnnCgd  by  ■•'-•-'-•  • 

sBTy  InduMrlal  or  ■grianltaral  eDUrprlse 
Notioe  ol  revocalloQ  ol  curuBcste  o(  di&jliarge  to  p 

oj^GUltuml  ontorpri.'c . 
Notice  ot  denial  of  claim  tor  dlscboree, 
CertifiCHtQ  (o  porsim  clainiing  exemption  under  subdivision  lil  ol  socllon  aj  ot  the  ru 

regtilatlons. 
Form  preparod  by  Provost llimhs]  Orauira]  tbu  maybe  lued  tor  appUoation  to  bo  I 

an  order  that  BDOtber  looal  board  be  deslniatcd  lo  make  phyiical  eiamlnstiOD  ai 
'  !t«mliieaayalaiiB[na»inptlao  ordlscbatgD  Sled  by  orlo  respect  lor  a  persoii 


board. 

necessary  initustrial  or 


biurd  lo  pCTVon  enea£Bd 


m2t<am 


.y  be  used  under  Kctioo  31 
motbor  local  board  to  nu 
or  ox«mplion  ot  discharge. 


it  discburge  niod  by  oi 


Form  ol  notloe  pccpmd  by  Provost  llanhfti  deiural  tb 

tlon  »  dI  niksBDd  fanbtloiu  olJiroe  3D,  1917. 
Form  ol  noctee  pnpand  by  Provost  If  anbal  General  tt 

rules  and  reculatloua  ot  June  3U.  1017,  for  deslgnatio 

phyiicalcmminatlonDDdtotieiu'iuid  ^otermine  any  claim  foi 
Roetiat  for  local  board. 
Claim  bI  appeal  by  p«na  aatbomed  imdBr  auction  27,  rnles  and  le^latloni  Jud»  SO,  IBIT, 

by  tbe  Provogt  Marshal  Oeneral  to  take  an  appeal  Irorn  Ihe  decision  ols  local  (>[iord. 
Notice  otclalmol  appeal  by  person  suthorlied  under  3actlaii!7,  rules  and  rciulailons  June 

3ft,  l>17,  by  the  Proniat  Itaitfal  0«Haltat>kaaaantal  Imm  tbe  decision  ol  a  local  boui* 
Notice  to  hKalbwidoIdsSiai  of  diitriot  board  oaolkimotdi    '         

ot  penon  carUAsd  to  the  dlstifot  board  by  looal  board. 
Notite  to  loea)  board  ol  eiemptlai  or  dtMbaiia  nanlcd  on  appeal  f r 
Notice  to  local  bmrd  ot  deoUon  of  dlstitot  bora.  Id  aecordamo  wil 

Vresldent,(m claim  otdlscbBige  Bled  by  cr In reapMtoI penon  certlflf 
^byjo— •• — ' 


Oa&olomo,. 

AcoeplaiHB  of  sppotntment  by  tbe  President  as  a  member  of  Ihe  lo 


■ndate  ol  Om 


Telegram  tor  reporting  or 

letter  lo  member  ol  local  uvuu  yum-uuK  uiebuubuu"- 

Kectffd  otfintuadDrganiiatioa  meeting  o I  local  board  (sberifl  men 

Record  olOrst  and  organisation  meeting  ol  local  board  (sheriil  not  i 

Ito^ulaliiins  govcniliig  (be  apportiontnent  of  quotas  and  credits. 

Record  ol  Stat«  apportionment  ot  quota. 

Record  of  county  or  city  BrparUomnetit  of  quota. 

Notice  of  tovemnr  to  localTioards  ol  apportionment  of  quuto. 

RukBandngnlallaDSpnsciilwdby  theFnialdentfordetennlDingib 

mt  No.  I ,  Brat  regls&itlon). 
Selective  Service  Regulatloiis  (edition  ol  Nov.  8, 1817); 

ChangceNo.  I. 

ChanKCd  No.  2. 

rbangai  No.  3. 

(.tuin^  No.  4. 

Cbangfs  No.  5. 


<rvk>o  Regulations  (second  edition}. 
Duplicate  ol  flist  page  ol  questlonnaln. 


ClaslflcatlL-  _ 
tJDUtiomiilra. 
Duplicate  ol  first  page  ol  que 
Cover  ibMtol  quaMloniuure. 
Duplicate  ol ' ' — "  "'"" 


u  to  appear  bel 
ictond  local  bo 


N  Dtioe  of  elaoslOcstion, 

Docket  book  ot  district  board. 

NoUce  of  Sn>l  clanKlcatlon. 

Notice  of  eiamptlon  Inm  combatant  service. 

Notice  lo  appear  lor  pliyiEcBl  examinatloQ. 

Report  ol  phyilcal  examination. 

Notice  ot  omalaD  on  physloai  examination. 

I>tn  ol  daliniiuentanponad  t«  local  police  autborlty. 

LM  of  peraons  who  fliUed  to  report  lor  physical  eumir 

DeUnqueat  cl] — i-— —  "-- 


3dMN«w 

aoo7 

3D07New 
a007-A 

S006-A 

aoos 

Si! 


30U-A 

S0S5-A 


D  daUiiqitont  to  nixnt  to  Iq(»l  board  tdr  enlrBlnment. 
..^...  by  SUteA^oUstOeaenl  Co  Adjutant  GenxHloribe 

^rtlflcBMIorpoIliWDffloklappKluDdlnKaHiUfiilileaertor. 


DrderlorepoitloliaitlitalAdVliary  Ttokid  to 
Reqneat  to  Uvdieal  Advlsorr  Board  lo  — •*■ 
NoOeeo" '—* — '  — '»— '— 


Permit  For  passpoit. 
Order  ol  IndoctloD  1  nit 


at  CraDsr«T«d  lo  E.  T.  C.  U 


ic  mllllary  urrice  oF 


a  IbP  tnllltary  servfoe  oFthe  United  SlatM. 

to  report  for  mlUtur  dutv, 

report Fnr mlittftry  duty;  Jaoketsbe«l:  lOMrt 

report  For  militnrv 

■reJeoUonlorm.'"*- 

ji  military  setv) 

ttDDal  ooDiipatioiial  Id 


NoUceaf  dlscha 
Request  lot  add!  _. 

Notice  ol  channi  ot 

Order  autheriilDe  aniploTmeiil  o(  vlericsil  as 
Travel  order  to  be  Isnied  by  governor). 

*     ~    '  I  be  Iraaed  by  diilriot  boards 


Travel  order  to  be 
Oatholollic 


EgtlmalfloF 


Import&nt  notice  to  regiatruit 

DDCupatton. 
Certification  In  cbm  oF  re^lrant  claimed 

emiiloyment. 
Notloe  of  reolasiiflcallor  in  ~»™in!  n(  nnni 
Jloportotredstraniswl 
WithdrawBloF  aotlces  1 


•  eu^fcd  in  a  pcodoctlve  oompatlon  or 


I  of  nonDWIaloccDpatlnn. 

A  olasBiflcatlon  or  order  auraben  have  been  wi  thd 
ult!»n  dF  tbe  Uiiltod  Stales. 

Proi>erty  list. 

BupporUng  affldai'it  lor  Ppdi-ral,  Stale,  and  Uunldpal  employaBS, 

CerttfirvteForrMnllsdaeiitln  Navy  or  Marine  CorpalprlDtMl  oopiee Dot fmnlahnd}. 

Uonthlyrfportol  loi^alboards. 

Monthly  report  ol  district  boardi. 

Farnily  atatua  re]>ort  on  Inducted  men. 

Jti^ulatlcDS  Kovrmlng  the  appomonme  ul  ol  quotas. 

Report  ol  cluaifirsHon. 

Local  board  report  ol  Class  T. 

CJuoUbE^I." 


impelcn 


prior 


Competent  order  lor  Induction. 

Compe  tent  order  lot  JoducUoD. 

RepoitoFaottonon  oompetent  order, 

Itepott  of  aotion  on  oompetent  order. 

Refmlatlona  governing  dratted  men  en  male  to  moblliullon  romps. 

WarrantollellderDraidnantlsBdetBadBperJal  poliw  officer. 

RagueaU  lor  nleafle  ot  reristiwit  to  vultinleer  In  naval  service  IM  training  a>  ar 

Order  to  release  registrant  lor  eDltsttnctLt  lu  Navy  lor  training  as  an  ufflccr. 

Itoport  of  entrainment. 

Agipllralkin  lor  voloniary  Induction. 

I^rmit  lor  ImnEFer  olcntralnmeal. 


il  Dna 

alll«t 

nnoal  Bepott  (UIS),  StatlUleal 

ijenei*]  inMroBtloDa  tm  preparing  n; 
Tally  ibnt  No.  l.BntiapSratlon. 
TaUf  ahaet  Ko.  IfMoaiid  and  ihird  registrations. 


rdNa.l,« 
rdNa.1, 
tdNo.3, 


Id  and  third  regtstrationa. 


SammarT  eard  No.  3, 11 


4,  first,  second,  and 


IjtUrd  roclitrBl 
id,  and  tlurd  re 


■■slPPE!rDIXE6. 


raglstratlon). 
aa  Bud  IbinI  re 


Notim  ot  mnJHne  >uiniiinr7  rmrfla. 
RBudndBT  post  and  No.  1. 
RomlnilBr  post  csrd  No.  2. 
mnrjct  board  mBUOBr;  card  A  (fire 

DijrtTict  board  suianuiry  card  A.  (sacond  and  third  reglsliBtloas), 
DlBtrict  board  aummary  card  B  (firsl  rf«istJT" — ■ 
District  board  Biimmary  card  B  (secflod  and 
EmweencT  licet  ' 
■etterfrnir  " — 
KgulatioD 

Tags  (or  dlltllet,  local,  and  medical  adrisory  board  records 
'-  -intory  nl records  ol  dLiirtiji,  local,  and  modlcal  adviaorj'  boards. 
_.  — 1,. — . J.J  „_  j.ii — ^^gate  or  deserleni. 

,o  partHins  required  lo  Tagtsler. 

loenl  boards  reititiie  U 

kail  boards  relBtin  I 


duly*. 

ot  June  i,  Kli. 


I  No.  IV  j; 


List  ol  reastnuits  rKordod  ai 
DumniTCMver  sheet. 
BulleUD  A  of  Hay  31. 1017,  re 
Boards  of  instntctlon: 

Letlar  of  [!»  Provost  Uarshal  Oeueral 
1B18.) 

Leiter  ol  the  Provust  Uarslial  GeDeral 
(Jul*  10, 1818, } 

Bulielin  No.  I  (see  Form  TO). 

Bulletin  No.  II  (tee  Form  77). 

BnliciUn  No.  III. 

Bulletin  r-     — 

Bulletin  1 

Bn"    *    ■ 

Bu 

Letter  ol  Provoat  Uarahal  OeDeral  to  members  ol  local  board*  relative  to  dispoBltlon  ot  ni 

trattoncardi.    (luns  38, 191?. ) 
Oocupatlooal  CBril. 

roDventloosprondingtorreciprocal  military  service  with  Ortal  Britain  and  Canuds. 
CoDTentlan  providing  for  ledprocal  mllltarT  lervice  villi  France. 
Itepartof  the  Promt  ManliBl  Oaneral  Ifl  the  Becrelary  ot  War  on  the  flnl  dmtt. 
InrannaUoD  for  male  persons  of  nullisry  ace  desiring  to  Wye  Ibe  United  States. 

" lorprepanngvoucheTlorpersonalservlpe. 

'" 'ng  vouchar  lor  servicse  and  duties  other  than  personal. 

. ,__,_jtrono[  Touchers. 

Uitol  district  boards. 

Uit'of^sCriotand  local  boards. 

Parter, "  The  New  Ainerican  Plan  ol  SelecllTB  Draft  and  Service." 

BagMnUon  reaulaUaDS,  Drat  cetfsCraliou , 

™ 1-..—. u .a> — .-  . QoesHons"  (first  and  ihlcd  ru 


, , art  areompllahc 

^tonvord  to  UieseleotliesetTice  regulation-. 

OnuterollnFonDBlion  relative  to  dalerredalaBlflcatloDotOaveniinrnl  r^mplnyrvs, 
ExtnotalroDi  tharevlMd  selective  service  ragiilationa  relative  lo  da.'slBcailuQ  ivltl 

to  eosagement  In  Induatriea,  oooupBlions  of  employ meni,  Including  agriculture. 
E]'e-ieit&aTts"B"aDd"G.'' 

Fowen  ol  the  Congnn  and  ol  the  President  over  tbe  lend  torces. 
PreoidenC's  letter  relative  to  gratuitous  services. 
ClaTemor'sletterralatlTetngiatuitDns  services. 
The  Nation's  Went  Column. 
Bulletin  of  InlormBllou  concerning  Bpneal: 

including  agriculture.    (Sept.  2t.  1B17.1 
Leiterol  PrOTost  "p"'"'  General  to  local  be 

1B17.) 

Ing.    ( 

Leiur  ol  Provost  Usrshal  Genera]  to 


for  dbcharga  of  persons  engagei 

rdsunctasslDoitlunol December,  1017.  (Nov. 8, 
imon  relative  to  selection  of  men  lor  sperial  traln- 
boatds  relative  to  handling  individual  indnctloni. 


nemben.    (Aug.31,  IBlH.i 


el  fleoeral  to  draft  execul 


nstolati 


Lettar  ot  Provost  Uu^ial  Oeneral  to  dralt  eTecitlives  relative 
'     '  .y  Training  Corps.    (1 


illoralbodM 

inductloQ  «t 

Dl  registranls  ol  cits 


eiecutivea  relative 


(Sept.  3 


It  u«r«h»i  Ooiieral  to'govi 

--, IMS.    (Sept.  10,  IB18.1 

Letter  ot  Provost  Marabal  Oeneral  tn  governor;  re  nilvaocement  of  classlficalion  and  phyileal 

examlnatlDD  olcertain  regiitrantB  ol  class  ol  Beplembrr,  ■""■     " — '    "'   <-ii  \ 
Letter  ol  Provost  Harsbal  Oenrjcaito  members  ol  J'---—  ' 

rc0strants  of  class  ot  September,  IdlX,     (C)cl.  7, 
Letbrof  Provost  UernhalQeneral  to  State  dralt 

local  boards.    (Nov,  2. 191X.) 
Letter  ol  Provoat  Uaribal  Oeneral  to  boards  of  instruction  relative  to  Ibrlr  acllvitlM. 

(Nov.  to,  1«I8.) 
Letter  of  Provogt  Uarshol  General  to  local  boards  relalh 

(Nov.  20,  IfllS,) 


ulussLfication  at 
nibly  repotta  «tf 
I  belt  acllvitlM. 
I  flaal  ai«ouat.        ^B 


APPENDIX  I. 


LIST  OF  DISTRICT  BOARDS,  SHOWING  LOCATION  AND  JURISDICTION. 

ALABAMA. 

Northern  •District,  Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters. — Jefferson  County  Bank  Building,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Jurisdiction — Counties, 


Bibb. 

Clay. 
Cleburne. 

Blount. 

Calhoun. 

Greene. 

Jefferson. 

Pickens. 

Shelby. 

Northern  District,  Division  No.  2. 

Headquca-ters. — Federal  Court  Building,  Huntsville,  Ala. 


Sumter. 

Tallad^[a. 

Tuscaloosa. 


Jurisdiction — Counties, 


Cherokee. 

Colbert. 

Cullman. 

Dekalb. 

Etowah. 


Fayette. 

Franklin. 

Jackson. 

Lamar. 

Lawrence. 


Lauderdale. 

Limestone. 

Madison. 

Marion. 

Marshall. 


Morgan. 
St.  Clair. 
Walker. 
Winston. 


Middle  District. 

Headquarters, — 709  First  National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery,  Ala. 


Jurisdiction — CourUies, 

Geneva. 

Henry. 

Houston. 

Lee. 

Lowndes. 

Macon. 

Southern  District. 

Headquarters. — Federal  Building,  Mobile,  Ala. 


Autauga. 

Coffee. 

Barbour. 

Coosa. 

Bullock. 

Covington. 

Butler. 

Crenshaw. 

Chambers. 

Dale. 

Cbilt^jn. 

Elmore. 

Montgomery. 

Pike. 

Randolph. 

Russell. 

Tallapoosa. 


Jurisdiction — Counties, 


Baldwin, 
Choctaw. 
Clarke. 
Conecuh. 


Dallas, 
Ekicambia. 
Hale. 
Marengo. 


Mobilp. 
Monroe. 
Perry. 
Wasliington. 


Wilcox. 


ARIZONA. 

Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters. — Room  2,  County  Courthouse,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Apache. 
Coconino. 


Maricopa. 
Mohave. 


Navajo. 
Pinal. 


Yavapai. 
Yuma. 


Division  No.  2.  ^ 

Headqxujrters. — ^Tucson,  Ariz. 


CochiBe. 
Gila. 


Graham. 
Greenlee. 


Jurisdiction — Counties. 

Pima. 
Santa  Cruz 


^/& 
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ARKANSAS. 

Eastern  District. 

Headquarters. — Pulaski  County  Courthouse,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Arkansas. 

Ashley. 

Bradley. 

Chicot. 

Clark. 

Clay. 

Cleburne. 

Cleveland. 

Conway. 

Craighead. 

Crittenden. 

Cross. 


Western  District. 

Headquarters. — Fort  Smith,  Ark. 


Dallas. 

Jefferson. 

Dosha. 

Lawrence. 

Drew. 

JjOO. 

Faulkner. 

Lincoln. 

Fulton. 

Lonoke. 

Garland. 

MissiBsippi. 

Grant. 

Monroe. 

Greene. 

Mongomery. 

Hot  Spring. 

Perry. 

Phillips. 

Poinsett. 

Independence. 
Izard. 

Jackson. 

Pope. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Baxter. 

Benton. 

Boone. 

Calhoun. 

Carroll. 

Columbia. 

Crawford. 


Franklin. 

Hempstead. 

Howard. 

Johnson. 

Lafayette. 

Little  River. 

Logan. 


Madison. 

Marion. 

Miller. 

Nevada. 

Nevrton. 

Ouachita. 

Pike. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Northern  District,  Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters. — 400  City  Ilall,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Jurisdiction —  Counties. 

San  Francisco  and  Alameda. 

Northern  District,  Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters.— 10^  Fourth  Street,  San  Rafael,  Cal. 


Jurisdiction —  Counties. 


Contra  Costa. 
Del  Norte. 
Humboldt. 
Lake. 


Marin. 
Mendocino. 
Monterey. 
Napa. 


San  Benito. 
Santa  Clara. 
Santa  Cruz. 
San  Mateo. 


Northern  District,  Division  No.  3. 

Headquarters. — State  Capitol  Building,  Sacramento,  Oal. 

Jurisdiction —  Counties. 


Prairie. 

Pulaski. 

Randolph. 

Saline. 

Sharp.- 

Stone. 

St.  Francis. 

Van  Buren. 

White. 

Woodruff. 

Yell. 


Polk. 

Searcy. 

Scott. 

Sebastian. 

Sevier. 

Union. 

Washington. 


Solano. 
Sonoma. 


Alpine. 

T^uwen. 

Sacramento. 

Trinity. 

Amador. 

Modoc. 

Shasta. 

Tuolumne. 

Butte. 

Mono. 

Sierra. 

Yolo. 

Calaveras. 

Nevada. 

Siskiyou. 

Yu})a. 

Colusa. 

Placer. 

Stanislaus. 

Eldorado. 

Plumas. 

Sutter. 

Glenn. 

San  Joaquin. 

Tehama. 

Southern  District.  Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters. — Room  F,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  100  South  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Jurisdiction —  Cou  nties. 


Los  Angeles. 


Orange. 


San  Diego. 
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Southern  District.  Division  No.  2. 

Ileadquarters. — GourthouBe,  Bakersfield,  Cal. 


Jurisdiction —  Counties, 


Fresno. 
Imperial. 
Inyo. 
Kern. 


Division  No.  1. 
Headquarters. 


Alamosa. 

Archuleta. 

Baca. 

Bent. 

Chaffee. 

Conejos. 

Costilla. 

Crowley. 

Custer. 

Delta. 

DiPisioN  No.  2. 
Headquarters. 


Kings. 
Madera. 
Mariposa.- 
Merced. 


Riverside. 
San  Bernardino. 
San  Luis  Obispo. 
Santa  Barbara. 


COLORADO. 


-Room  19,  Courthouse,  Pueblo,  Colo. 
Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Dolores. 

Ea^e. 

El  Paso. 

Fremont. 

Garfield. 

Gunnison. 

Hinsdale. 

Huerfano. 

Kiowa. 

Lake. 


La  Plata. 
Las  Animas. 
Mesa. 
Mineral. 
Montezuma. 
Montrose. 
Otero. 
Ouray. 
Pitkin. 
Prowers. 


-244  Capitol  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 
Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Lincoln. 

Logan. 

Monat. 

Morgan. 

Park. 

PhUlips. 

Routt. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Division  No.  1 

Headquarters. — 18  Asylum  Street.  Hartford,  Conn. 


Adams. 

Arapahoe. 

Boulder. 

Cheyenne. 

Clear  Creek. 

Denver. 

Douglas. 


Elbert. 

Gilpin. 

Grand. 

Jackson. 

Jefferson. 

Kit  Carson. 

Larimer. 


Jurisdiction — Coun  ties. 


Hartfield. 


Litchfield. 


Tolland. 


Tulare. 
Ventura. 


Pueblo. 
Rio  Blanco. 
Rio  Grande. 
Saguache. 
San  Juan. 
San  Miguel 
Teller. 


Sedgwick. 

Summit. 

Washington. 

Weld. 

Yuma. 


Windham. 


Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters. — County  Courthouse,  Waterbur>',  Conn. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 

Miidlesex.  New  London. 

New  Haven,  except  the  towns  of  Ansonia,  Beacon  Falls,  Derby,  Middlebury,  Milford, 
Orange,  Oxford,  Seymour,  Middlesex,  New  I^ndon,  and  Southbury. 

Division  No.  3. 

Headquarters. — County  Courthouse,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Jurisdiction — Fairfield  County  and  that  part  of  New  Haven  County  embracing  the 
towns  of  Ansonia,  Beacon  Falls,  Derby,  Middlebury,  Milford,  Orange,  Onord* 
Seymour,  and  Southbury. 
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DELAWARE. 

District  Board  for  the  State  of  Delaware. 

Headquarters, — State  Capitol,  Dover,  Del. 
Jurisdictum. — ^Entire  State. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

District  Board  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Headquarters. — Room  513,  District  Building,  Washington,  D. 
Jurisdiction. — District  of  Columbia. 

FLORIDA. 

Northern  District. 

Headquarters. — Pensacola,  Fla. 

Jurisdiction — Counties, 


C. 


Alachua  Bay. 

Calhoun. 

Escambia. 

Franklin. 

Cradsden. 


HoDmes. 

Jefferson. 

Jackson. 

Lafayette. 

Levy. 


Liberty. 
Leon. 
Okaloosa. 
Santa  Rosa. 
Taylor. 


Southern  District. 

Headquarters. — ^Tampa,  Fla. 


JurisOction — Counties, 


Duval. 

Marion. 

Flagler. 

Monroe. 

Hamilton. 

Nassau. 

Hernando. 

Okeechobee. 

Hillsborough. 

Orange. 

Tiake. 

Osceola. 

Lee. 

Palm  Beach. 

Madison. 

Pinellas. 

Manatee. 

Polk. 

GEORGU. 

Baker. 

Bradford. 

Brevard. 

Broward. 

Citrus. 

Clay. 

Columbia. 

Dade. 

De  Soto. 


Northern  District. 

Headquarters. — Fulton  County  Courthouse,  Atlanta,  (Ja. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 

Henry. 

Jackson. 

Lumpkin. 

Madiflon. 

Marion. 

Meriwether. 

Milton. 

Morgan. 

Murray. 

Muscogee. 

Newton. 

Oconoo. 

Oglethorpe. 

Paulding. 

Pickens. 

Polk. 

Quitman. 

Rabuu. 


Banks. 

Early. 

Barrow. 

Elbert. 

Bartow. 

Fannin. 

Campbell. 

Fayette. 

Carroll. 

Floyd. 

Catoosa. 

Forsyth. 

Chattahoochee. 

Franklin. 

Chattooga. 

Fulton. 

Cherokee. 

Gilmer. 

Clarke. 

Gordon. 

Clay. 

Greene. 

Cla\'ton. 

Gwinnett. 

Cotb. 

Habersham. 

Coweta. 

Hall. 

Dade. 

Haralson. 

Dawson. 

Harris. 

Dekalb. 

Hart. 

Douglas. 

Heard. 

Walton. 

Washington. 

WakuUa. 


Pasco. 
Putnam. 
St.  Johns. 
St,  Lucie. 
Seminole. 
Sumter. 
Suwannee. 
Volusia. 


Randolph. 

Rockdale. 

Schley. 

Spalding. 

Stephens. 

Stewart. 

Talbot. 

Taylor. 

Terrell. 

Towns. 

Troup. 

Union. 

Walker. 

Walton. 

Wel:)8ter. 

White. 

Whitfield. 
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Southern  District,  Divwion  No.  1. 

Headqwarters, — Savannah  Fire  Insurance  Building,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Jurisdiction — Counties . 


Appling. 

Bacon. 

Baker. 

Ben  Hill. 

Berrien. 

Brooks. 

Br\'an. 

Bulloch. 

Calhoun. 

Camden. 

Candler. 

Charlton. 


Chatham. 

Clinch. 

Coffee. 

Colquitt. 

Crisp. 

Decatur. 

Dougherty. 

Echols. 

Effingham. 

Emanuel. 

Evans. 

Glynn. 


Grady. 

Irwin. 

Je£f  Davis. 

Jenkins. 

Lee. 

libertv. 

Lownaes. 

Mcintosh. 

MUler. 

MitcheU. 

Montgomery. 

Pierce. 


Southern  District,  Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters, — Public  Utility-Building,  Macon,  Ga. 

Jurisdiction —  Counties. 


Baldwin. 

Glascock. 

Macon. 

Bibb. 

Hancock. 

McDuffie. 

Bleckley. 

Houston. 

Monroe. 

Burke. 

Jasper. 
JenerBon. 

Pike. 

Butts. 

Pulaski. 

Columbia. 

Johnson. 

Putnam. 

Crawford. 

Jones. 

Richmond. 

Dodge. 

Laurens. 

Sumter. 

Dooly. 

Lincoln. 

Taliaferro. 
IDAHO. 

Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters- 

— Sandpoint,  Idaho. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 

Benewah. 

Clearwater. 

Latah. 

Bonner. 

Idaho. 

Lewis. 

Boundary. 

Kootenai. 

Nez  Perce. 

Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters. 

—Boise,  Idaho. 

• 

Jurisdiction —  Counties. 

Ada. 

Butte. 

Gem. 

Adams. 

Camati. 

Gooding. 

Bannock. 

Canyon. 

Jefferson. 

Bear  Lake. 

Cassis. 

Lemhi. 

Bingham. 
Blaine. 

Custer. 

Lincoln. 

Elmore. 

Madison. 

Boise. 

Franklin. 

Minidoka. 

Bonneville. 

Fremont. 

Oneida. 

Screven, 

Tattnall. 

Thomas. 

Tift. 

Toombs. 

Turner. 

Ware. 

Wayne. 

Worth. 


Telfeir. 

Twiggs. 

Upson. 

Warren. 

Washington. 

Wheeler. 

Wilcox. 

Wilkee. 

Wilkinson. 


Shoshone. 


Owyhee. 

Payette. 

Power. 

Teton. 

Twin  Falls. 

VaUey. 

Washington. 


ILLINOIS. 

Northern  District,  Division  No.  1. 

Head(]uarters. — 112  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 

Jurisdiction. — Local  Boards  Nos.  1-28,  inclusive;  44,  45,  67-77,  inclusive;  81,  82, 
and  83  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Northern  District,  Division  No.  2. 

Headffuarters. — Room  1122  112  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 
Jurisdiction. — Local  Boards  Nos.  29-43,  inclusive;  4G-6(>,  inclusive;  78-80,  in- 
clusive; 84-86,  inclusive,  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 
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Northern  District,  Division  No.  3. 

Headquarters, — Room  721,  112  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 

JwiMicdon. — Local  Boaitls  Nos.  1-9,  inclusive,  of  Cook  County  outside  of  Chi- 
cago; and  the  counties  of  Boone.  Dekalb,  Dupage,  Grundy,  Kane,  Kendall, 
Lake,  La  Salle,  McHenry,  and  Will. 

Northern  District,  Division  No.  4. 

Headqtuarters, — ^Room  8,  Pry^s  Block,  Freeport,  III. 

Jtuiadiction — Counties. 


Carroll. 
Jo  Daviess. 


Lee. 
Ogle. 


Stephenson. 
Whiteside. 


Southern  District,  Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters. — Room  601,  Lehman  Building,  Peoria,  Dl. 

Jurisdiction — Counties, 


Bureau. 
Fulton. 
Henderson. 
Henry. 


Knox. 
Livingston. 
MarBludl. 
McDonough. 


Southern  District,  Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters. — State  arsenal,  Springfield,  III. 

Jurisdiction — Counties, 


Adams. 

Bond. 

Brown. 

Calhoun. 

Cass. 

Christian. 


Dewitt. 

Greene. 

Hancock. 

Jersey. 

Logan. 

Macon. 


Mai*oupin« 

Madison. 

Mason. 

McLean. 

Menard. 

Montgomery. 


Eastern  District,  Division  No.  1. 
Headquarters. — ^Mount  Vernon,  III. 

Jurisdiction — CounHes, 


Eastern  District,  Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters. — Robeson  BuiUling,  Champaign,  IlL 

Jurisdiction —  Counties. 


Champaign. 

Clark. 

Clay. 

Coles. 

Crawford. 

Cumberland. 


Douglas. 

Edgar. 

Edwards. 

Iroquois. 

Jasper. 

Kankakee. 

Effingham. 

Fayctt<». 

Ford. 

Lawrence. 

Moultrie. 

Piatt. 

Winnebago. 


Mercer. 

Stark. 

Peoria. 

Tazewell. 

Putnam. 

Warren. 

Rock  Island. 

Woodford. 

Morgan. 

Pike. 

Sangamon. 

Schuyler. 

Scott. 


Alexander. 

Jackson. 

Perry. 

Union. 

Clinton. 

Jefferson. 

Pope. 
Pulaski. 

Washington 

Franklin. 

Johnson. 

White. 

Gallatin. 

Marion. 

Randolph. 

Williamson. 

Hamilton. 

Massac. 

St.  Clair. 

Hardin. 

Monroe. 

Saline. 

Richland. 

Shelby. 

Vermilion. 

Wabash. 

Wayne. 
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INDIANA. 

Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters. — Laporte,  Ind. 

Jurisdictian — Counties, 


Benton. 

Carroll. 

CasB. 

Clintop. 

Fountain. 

Fulton. 


Howard. 

Jasper. 

Lake. 

Laporte. 

Marshall. 

Miami. 


Newton. 

Porter. 

Pulaski. 

St.  Joseph. 

Starke. 

Tipton. 


Tippecanoe. 

Warren. 

White. 


Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters. — Physician's  Defense  Building,  Fort  Wayne, 

Jurisdictian —  Counties. 


Adams. 

Allen. 

Blackford. 

Dekalb. 

Delaware. 

Elkhart. 


Fayette. 

Franklin. 

Grant. 

Henry. 

Huntington. 

Jav. 


Kosciusko. 

Lagrange. 

Madison. 

Noble. 

Randolph. 

Rush. 


Division  No.  3. 

Headqftarters. — State  house,  Indianapolis. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 

Montgomery. 

Morgan. 

Ohio. 

Parke. 

Putnam. 

Ripley. 

Scott. 

Division  No.  4. 

Headquarters. — Oliphant  Building,  Vincennes,  Ind. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Bartholomew. 

Hamilton. 

Boone. 

Hancock. 

aark. 

Handricks. 

Clay. 

Jefferson. 

Dearborn. 

Jennings. 

Decatur. 

Johnson. 

Flovd. 

Marion. 

Brown. 

Crawford. 

Daviess. 

Dubois. 

Gibson. 

Greene. 


Harrison. 

Jackson. 

Knox. 

Lawrence. 

Martin. 

Monroe. 


Orange. 

Owen. 

Perry. 

Pike. 

Posey. 

Spencer. 


IOWA. 

Northern  District. 

Headquarters. — Marsh  Place  Building,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Allamakee. 

Benton. 

Blackhawk. 

Bremer. 

Buchanan. 

Buena  Vista. 

Butler. 

Calhoun. 

Carroll. 

Cedar. 

Cerro  Gordo. 

Cherokee. 

Chickasaw. 


Clay. 

Clayton. 

Delaware. 

Dickinson. 

Dubuque. 

£mmet. 

Fayette. 

Floyd. 

Franklin. 

Grundy. 

Hamilton. 

Hancock. 

Hardin. 


Howard. 

Humboldt. 

Ida. 

Iowa. 

Jaekson. 

Jones. 

Koesuth. 

Linn. 

Lyon. 

Butchell. 

Monona. 

O'Brien. 

Osceola. 


Ind. 


Steuben. 

Union. 

Wabash. 

Wayne. 

Wells. 

Whitley. 


Shelby. 
Switzerland. 
Vermilion. 
Vigo. 


Sullivan. 
Vanderbuig. 
Warrick. 
Washington. 


Palo  Alto. 

Pocahontas. 

Plymouth. 

Sac. 

Sioux. 

Tama. 

Webster. 

Winnebap:o. 

Winneshiek. 

Woodbury. 

Worth. 

Wright. 
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Southern  District. 

Headquarters. — Statehouae,  Dee  Moinee,  Iowa. 


Jwrisdiction — Counties, 


Adair. 

Adams. 

Appanoose. 

Audubon. 

Boone. 

Cass. 

Clarke. 

Clinton. 

Crawford. 

Dallas. 

Davis. 

Decatur. 


KANSAS. 

Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters, — Statehouse,  Topeka,  Kans. 


Des  Moines. 

Lucas. 

Powef^hiek. 

Fremont. 

Madison. 

Scott. 

Greene. 

Mahaska. 

Shelby. 

Guthrie. 

Marion. 

Story. 
Taylor. 

Harrison. 

Marshall. 

Henry. 

Mills. 

Union. 

Jasper. 

Jef^rson. 

JohnBon> 

Monroe. 

Van  Buren. 

Montgomery. 
Muscatine. 

Ringeold. 
Wap3lo. 

Keokuk. 

Pa^e. 
P^k. 

Warren. 

Lee. 

Washington. 

Louisa. 

Pottawattamie. 

Wayne. 

Jurisdiction. — Counties, 


Allen. 

Anderson. 

Atchison. 

Bourbon. 

Brown. 

Chase. 

Chautauqu  a. 

Cherokee. 

Coffey. 


Cowley. 

Crawford. 

Doniphan. 

Douglas. 

Elk. 

Franklin. 

Greenwood. 

Jackson. 

Jefferson. 


Johnson. 

Labette. 

Leavenworth. 

Linn. 

Lyon. 

Marion. 

Miami. 

Morris. 

Montgomery. 


Division  No.  2. 

lleadquarters. — Federal  Building,  Wichita. 


Jurisdiction — Counties, 


Barber. 

Barton. 

Butler. 

Cheyenne. 

Clark. 

Clay. 

Cloud. 

Comanche. 

Decatur. 

Dickinson. 

Edwards. 

Ellis. 

Ellsworth. 

Finiioy. 

Ford. 

Gear3^ 

Gove. 

Graham. 


Grant. 

Gray. 

Greeley. 

Hamilton. 

Harper. 

Harvey. 

Haskell. 

Hodgeman. 

Jewell. 

Kearny. 

Kint^man. 

Kiowa. 

Lane. 

Lincoln. 

Lojijan. 

MclMierson. 

Marshall. 

Meade. 


Mitchell. 

Morton. 

Ness. 

Norton. 

Osborne. 

Ottawa. 

Pawnee. 

Phillips. 

Pratt. 

Rawlins. 

Reno. 

Republic. 

Rice. 

Riley. 

Rooks. 

Rusli. 

Russell. 

Saline. 


Nemaha. 

Neosho. 

Osage. 

Pottawatomie. 

Shawnee. 

Wabaunsee. 

Wilson. 

Woodson. 

Wyandotte. 


Scott. 

Sedgwick. 

Seward. 

Sheridan. 

Sherman. 

Smith. 

Stafford. 

Stanton. 

Stevens. 

Sumner. 

Thomas. 

Trego. 

Wallace. 

Washington. 

Wichita. 
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Eastern  District. 


KENTUCKY. 


Headquarters. — Phoenix  Hotel,  Lexington,  Ky. 

JurUdiction — Counties, 


Anderson. 

Bath. 

Bell. 

Boone. 

Bcfurbon. 

Boyle. 

Boyd. 

Bracken. 

Breathitt. 

Campbell. 

Carroll. 

Carter. 

Clark. 

Clay. 

Elliott. 

Estm. 

Fayette. 


Fleming. 

Floyd. " 

Franklin. 

Gallatin. 

(Garrard. 

Grant. 

Greenup. 

Harlan. 

Harrison. 

Henry. 

Jackson. 

Jessamine. 

Johnson. 

Kenton. 

Knott. 

Knox. 

Laurel. 


Lawrence. 

jL/ee. 

Leslie. 

Letcher. 

Lewis. 

Lincoln. 

McCreary. 

Madison! 

Mason. 

Magoffin. 

Martin. 

Mercer. 

Menifee. 

Morgan. 

Montgomery. 

Nicholas. 

Owen. 


Western  District,  Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters. — Federal  Building,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Jurisdictum — Counties. 


Adair. 

Barren. 

Breckenridge. 

Bullitt. 

Clinton. 

Cumberland. 


Edmonson. 

Grayson. 

Green. 

Hardin. 

Hart. 

Jefferson. 


Larue. 

Marion. 

Meade. 

Metcalfe. 

Monroe. 

Nelson. 


Western  District,  Division  No.  2. 
Headquarters. — Madison ville,  Ky. 


Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Allen. 

Ballard. 

Butler. 

Caldwell. 

Calloway. 

Carlisle. 

Casey. 

Christian. 


Crittonden. 

Livingston. 

Daviess. 

Logan. 

Fulton. 

Lyon. 
McCracken. 

Graves. 

Hancock. 

McLean. 

Henderson. 

Marshall. 

Hickman. 

Muhlenberg. 

Hopkins. 

Ohio. 

\  " 

LOUTSIANA. 

Owsley. 

Perry. 

Pendleton. 

Pike. 

Powell. 

Pulaski. 

Robertson. 

Rockcastle. 

Rowan. 

Scott. 

Shelbv. 

Trimble. 

Wayne. 

Whitley. 

Wolfe. 

Woodford. 


Oldham. 

Russell. 

Spencer. 

liylor. 

Washington. 


Simpson. 
Todd. 

Union. 

Warren. 

Webster. 


Eastern  District,  Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters. — Room  300,  Federal  Building,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Jurisdiction — Parishes . 


Jefforson. 
Orleans. 


Plaquemines. 
St.  Bernard. 


St.  Charles. 

St.  John  the  Baptist. 


Eastern  District,  Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters. — ^The  capitol,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


Jurisdiction — Parishes. 


Ascension. 

Assumption. 

East  Baton  Rouge. 

East  Feliciana. 

Iberia. 


Iberville. 
Lafourche. 
Livingstcm. 
Pointe  Coupee. 
St.  Helena. 


St.  James. 
St.-  Mary. 
St.  Tammany. 
Tangipahoa. 
Terrebonne. 


Washington. 
West  Baton  Rouge. 
West  Feliciana. 
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Western  District. 

Headquarters. — City  National  Bank  Buuding,  Shreveport,  La. 


JuriadicHon — Parishes 

Allen. 

Claiborne. 

LaSaUe. 

St.  Landry. 

Avoyelles. 
Acadia. 

Calrameu. 

Lincoln. 

St.  Martin. 

Cameron. 

Tiafajrette. 

Sabine. 

Beauregard. 

DeSoto. 

Madison. 

Tensas. 

Bomier. 

KflAt  Carroll. 

Morehouse. 

Union. 

Bienville. 

Evangeline. 
FranUin. 

Natchitoches. 

Vermilion. 

Oatahoula. 

Ouachita. 

Vernon. 

CWdwell. 

Grant. 

Rapides. 

Winn. 

Concordia. 

Jackson. 

Richland. 

West  Carroll. 

Caddo. 

Jefferson  Davis. 

Red  River. 

Webster. 

MAINE. 

Division  No.  1. 

HeadquarUn. — State  house,  Augusta,  ] 

^fe. 

Jurisdiciion 

I — Counties. 

Androscoggin. 

Franklin. 

Oxford. 

York. 

Cumberland. 

Kennebec. 

Sagadahoc. 

• 

Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters, — ^Federal  Building,  Bangor,  Me. 


Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Lincoln. 
Penobscot. 


Piscataquis. 
Somerset. 


Aroostook. 

Hancock. 

Knox. 

MARYLAND. 

Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters. — American  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Jurisdiction. — Baltimore  city. 

Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters. — ^Annapolis,  Md. 


Jurisdiction —  Counties . 


Allegany. 
Anne  Arundel. 
Baltimore. 
Calvert. 
Division  No.  3. 

Headquarters. — Denton,  Md. 


Carroll. 
Charles. 
Frederick. 
Garrett. 


Harford. 
Howard. 
Montgomery. 
Prince  Georges. 


Jurisdiction — Counties . 


Kent. 
Queen  Annes. 


Somerset. 
Talbot. 


Waldo. 
Washington. 


St.  Marys. 
Washington. 


Wicomico. 
Worcester. 


Caroline. 

Cecil. 

Dorchester 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters. — 31  Elm  Street,  Spring  eld,  Mass. 

Jwrisaiction. — Chicopee,  Holyoke,  Pittrffield,  Springfield,  and  Divisions  No.  1,  2, 
3,  4.  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  oi  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters. — 1020  Slater  Building,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Jurisdiction, — ^Fitchburg,  Worcester,  and  Divisions  No.  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16, 
17,  18,  32,  33,  and  34  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
Division  No.  3. 

Headquarters, — ^Essex  County  courthouse,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Jtmwftcfion.— Haverhill,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Maiden,  Medford,  Waltham,  and 
Divisions  No.  19,  20,  21,  22,  24,  26,  27,  28,  29,  and  30  of  the  SUte  of  Massachu- 
aetts. 
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Division  No.  4. 

HeadquarUn. — 514  Tremont  Building,  B'^ston,  Maae. 

Jurisdiction. — Boston . 
Division  No.  6. 

Headquarters, — 702  Tremont  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jurisdiction. — ^Brookline^  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  Everett,  Lynn,  Newton,  Salem, 
Somerville,  and  Divisions  No.  23,  25,  and  31  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
Division  No.  6. 

Headquarters. — County  courthouse,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Jurisdiction. — Brockton,    Fall   River,   New   Bedford,   Quincy,    Taunton,    and 
Divisions  No.  35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40, 41,  42,  and  43  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

MICHIGAN. 

Eastkkn  District,  Division  No.  1. 

Ueadt^iuirters. — ^Municipal  (>)urts  Building,  St.  Antoine  and  Clinton,  Detroit, 

Mich. 
Jurisdiction. — City  of  Detroit,  village  of  Highland  Park. 

Eahteun  District,  Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters. — ^2130  Penobscot  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


T>apcer. 
Lenawee. 


Jurisdiction —  Counties . 

Macomb.  Oakland. 

Monroe.  St.  Clair. 


Eastern  District,  Division  No.  3. 

Headquarters. — Poet  office,  Lansing,  Mirli. 


Branch. 

Calhoun. 

Clinton. 


Genesee. 

Gratiot. 

Hillsdale. 


Jurisdiction — Counties. 

Ingham. 
Jackson. 
Livingston. 


Eastern  District,  Division  No.  4. 

Headquarters.— City  Hall,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Jurisdiction —  Counties . 


Alcona. 

Clare. 

Isabella. 

Al{)ena. 

('rawford. 

Midland. 

Arenac. 

Gladwin. 

Montmorency. 

Bay. 

Huron. 

Ogemaw. 

ChehoyKau- 

Iosco. 

Oscoda. 

Wehteun  District,  Division  No.  J. 

Headquarters. — 40i>  Peck  Building,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


Allegan. 
Barry. 


Jurisdiction — Counties. 

Dcrricn.  Eaton. 

Cass.  Kalamazoo. 


Western  District,  Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters. — City  Hall,  (rrand  Rapidt*,  Mich. 

Jurisdiction —  Counties. 


Washtenaw. 
Wayne.  * 


Sa^naw. 
Shiawassee. 


Otsego. 
Presque  Isle. 
Roscommon. 
Sanilac. 
Tuscola. 


St.  Joseph. 
Van  Buren. 


Antrim. 

Kalkaska. 

Mecosta. 

Osceola. 

Benzie. 

Kent. 

Missaukee. 

Ottowa. 

Charlevoix. 

I^ko. 

Montcalm. 

Wexford. 

Emmet. 

TiCelanau. 

Muskegon. 

Grand  Traverse. 

Manistee. 

Newaygo. 

Ionia. 

Mason. 

Oceana. 

1  Exclusive  of  Detroit  and  H\«,Yil&Yid  V«xX. 

9T250''    19— 
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Western  Distkict,  DnnsioN  No.  3. 

Headquarters. — ^Michigan  Ck>llege  of  Mines,  Houghton,  Mich. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Alger. 

Dickinson. 

Keweenaw. 

Baraga. 

Gogebec. 

Luce. 

Chippewa. 

Houghton. 

Mackinac. 

Delta. 

Iron. 

Marquette. 

MINNESOTA. 

Division  No.  1. 

Headqiusrters.' 

—Federal  building, 

Mankato,  Minn. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 

Blue  Earth. 

Houston. 

Murray. 

Brown. 

Jackson. 

Nicollet. 

Cottonwood. 

Lac  qui  Parle. 

Nobles. 

Dodfi:e. 

Le  Sueur. 

Olmsted. 

Faribault. 

Lincoln. 

Pipestone. 

Fillmore. 

Lyon. 
Martin. 

Redwood. 

Freeborn. 

Rice. 

Groodhue. 

Mower. 

Rock. 

Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters. — Federal  office  building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Jurisdiction — Counties 


Anoka. 
Carver. 
Chippewa. 
Hennepin. 

Division  No.  3. 
Headquarters. 


Minneapolis  City. 
Isanti. 
Kandiyohi. 
McLeod. 


Meeker. 
Renville. 
Sherburne. 
Swift. 


Menominee. 

Ontonagon. 

Schoolcraft. 


Scott. 

Sibley. 

Steele. 

Waseca. 

Wabasha. 

Watonwan. 

Winona. 

Yellow  Medicine. 


Wright. 


-Fourth  floor  new  post-office  building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Benton. 
Bijj  Stone. 
Chisago. 
Dakota. 
Douglas. 


Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Grant. 
Kanabec. 
Mille  Lacs. 
Morrison. 
Otter  Tail. 


Pine. 

Pope. 

Ramsey. 

St.  Paul  City. 

Steams. 


Division  No.  4.* 

Headquarters. — Duluth . 


Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Aitkin. 

Cass. 

Carlton. 


Cook. 
Crow  Wing. 


Itasca. 
Koochiching. 


Division  No.  5.' 

Headquarters. — Crooketon. 


Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Becker. 
Beltrami. 
Clay. 
Clearwater. 


Hubbard. 
Kittson. 
Marshall. 
Mahnomen. 


Norman. 
Pennington. 
Polk. 
Red  Lake. 


Stevens. 

Todd. 

Traverse. 

Washington. 

Wilkin. 


Lake. 
St.  Louis. 


Roseau. 
Wadena. 


I  Board  No.  4  was  created  Octol)or  2, 1918,  prior  to  which  date  Board  No.  4  with  heatl(iuarters  at  Duluth, 
had  jurisdiction  of  the  entire  territorial  area  now  under  Boards  Nos.  4  and  A. 

«  Board  No.  5  was  created  Oct.  2.  191S,  prior  to  which  date  Board  No.  4,  with  headquarters  at  Duluth, 
bad JuiisdioUoB  ot  the  entire  territorial  area  now  under  Boards  Nos.  4  and  &. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

Northern  District. 

Headqvwters. — Professional  Building,  Tupelo,  Miss. 

Jurisdiction — Counties, 


Alcorn. 

Attala. 

Benton. 

Bolivar. 

Calhoun. 

Carroll. 

Chickasaw. 

Choctaw. 

Clay. 


Coahoma. 

De  Soto. 

Grenada. 

Itawamba. 

Lafayette. 

JLiee. 

Leflore. 

Lowndes. 

Marshall. 


Monroe. 

Montgomery. 

Oktibbeha. 

Panola. 

Pontotoc. 

Prentiss. 

Quitman. 

Sunflower, 

Tallahatchie. 


Tate. 

Tippah. 

Tishomingo. 

Tunica. 

Union, 

Webster. 

Winston. 

Yalobusha. 


Southern  District. 

Headquarters. — Government  Building,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Adams. 

Amite. 

Claiborne. 

Clarke. 

Copiah. 

Covington. 

Forrest. 

Franklin. 

Creorge. 

Greene. 

Hancock. 

Harrison. 


Hinds. 

Lawrence. 

Scott. 

Holmes. 

Leake. 

Sharkey. 

Humphreys. 

Lincoln. 

Simpson. 

Issaquena. 

Madison. 

Smith. 

Jackson. 

Marion. 

Stone. 

Jasper. 
Jefferson. 

Neshoba. 

Walthall. 

Newton. 

Warren. 

Jeff  Davis. 

Noxubee. 

Washington. 

Jones. 

Pearl  River. 

Wayne. 

Kemper. 

Perry. 

Wilkinson. 

Lamar. 

Pike. 

Yazoo. 

Lauderdale. 

Rankin. 
MISSOURI. 

• 

Eastern  District,  Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters. — Boatmen's  Bank  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jurisdiction. 

St.  Louis  County.  St.  Louis 

Eastern  District,  Division  No.  2. 
Headquarters. — Canton,  Mo. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 


city. 


Adair. 

Lewis. 

Monroe. 

Audrain. 

Lincoln. 

Montgomery. 

Chariton. 

Linn. 

Pike. 

Clark. 

Macon. 

Ralls. 

Knox. 

Marion. 

Randolph. 

St.  Charles. 

Schuyler. 

Scotland. 

Shelby. 

Warren. 


Eastern  District,  Division  No.  3 
Headquarters. — Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 

Jurisdiction —  Counties. 


Butler. 

Bollintror. 

Cape  GirardeaiL 

Carter. 

Crawford. 

Dent. 

Dunklin. 


Franklin. 

Gasconade. 

Iron. 

Jefferson. 

Madison. 

Maries. 

Mississippi. 


New  Madrid. 

Penmk*ot. 

Perry. 

Phelps. 

Reynolds. 

Ripley. 

St.  FlUiCQW. 


Ste.  Genevieve. 

Scott. 

Shannon. 

Stoddard. 

Washington. 

Wayne. 
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Western  District,  Division  No.  I. 

Ueadquartars, — 201  Railway  Exchange  Building.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Jurisdiction —  Co  unties, 

Jackson. 

Johnson. 

Lafayette. 

Livingston. 

Mer(!er. 

Nodaway. 

Platte. 

Putnam. 


Western  District,  Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters. — Federal  Building,  JefferRoii  City.  Mo. 


Andrew. 

Clinton. 

Atchison. 

Daviess. 

Bates. 

Dekalb. 

Buchanan. 

Gentry. 
Grundy. 

Caldwell. 

Carroll. 

Harrison. 

Cass. 

Honrv. 

Clav. 

Holt.*^ 

Jurisdiction-  Count irs. 


Barry. 

Barton. 

Benton. 

Boone. 

Callaway. 

Camden. 

(3(Hlar. 

(christian. 

Cole. 

Cooper. 


Division  No.  1. 

ITendquarters. — State  Capitol,  Helena.  Mont. 

Ju  risdiction  --  Cou  nties. 


Dade. 

McDonald 

Dallas. 

Miller. 

DoiiiTlas. 

Monitau. 

Greene. 

Monjan. 

Hickory. 
Howard. 

Newlon. 

Orejron. 

Howell. 

Osage. 

Jaspir. 

Ozark. 

r^u'ledc. 

Pettis. 

Ijawrence. 

Polk. 

MONTANA. 

Ray. 
St.  Clair. 
Saline. 
Sullivan. 
Worth. 


Pulaski. 

Stone. 

Taney. 

Texas. 

Vernon. 

Webster. 

Wright 


Beaverhead. 

Fallon. 

Missoula. 

Silver  Bow. 

Bio:  Horn. 

Gallatin. 

Park. 

Stillwater. 

Broadwater. 

Granite*. 

Powell. 

Sweet  Grass. 

Carbon. 

Jefferson. 

Prairie. 

Wibaux. 

Custer. 

\A^wi»  and  Clark. 

Ravalli. 

Dawson. 

Ma<li8on. 

Rosebud. 

D(H»r  lx)dge. 

Mineral. 

Sanders. 

Division  No. 

2. 

TTradfjuartcrs. — (i 

ireat  Falls,  Mont. 

Jurisdiction 

— Counties, 

Blaine. 

Hill. 

Richland. 

Wheatland. 

rascade. 

Lincoln. 

Sheridan. 

Yellowstone. 

Chouteau. 

Meagher. 

TeU)n. 

F'erj^es. 

Mussel  Rhell. 

Toole. 

Flathead. 

PhilliiM. 

Vallov. 
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NEBRASKA. 

Division  No.  1. 

HeadqxiarUn, — ConrthouBe,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Jttrisdietion — Counties. 


Antelope. 

Arthur. 

Banner. 

Blaine. 

Boone. 

Box  Butte. 

Boyd. 

Brown. 

Buffalo. 

Burt. 

Cedar. 

(■herry. 

Cheyenne. 

Colfax. 

Division  No.  2. 
Headquarters, 


Adams. 

Butler. 

CasB. 

Chase. 

Clay. 

Dundy. 

Fillmore. 

Frontier. 

Franklin. 


Cuminf?. 

CustcT. 

DakoUi. 

Dawee. 

DawBon. 

Deuel. 

Dixon. 

Dodpe. 

Garden. 

Garfield. 

Grant. 

Greeley. 

Holt. 

Hooker. 


Howard. 

Keith. 

Keyapaha. 

Kimball. 

Knox. 

Lincoln. 

Logan. 

Ix)up. 

Madison. 

McPherson. 

Merrick. 

Morrill. 

Nance. 

Pierce. 


-F'cderal  Building,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Jurisdiction —  Counties, 


Furnas. 

Johnson. 

Gage. 

Kearney. 

Goeper 
Hall. 

Lancaster, 

Nemaha. 

Hamilton. 

Nuckolls. 

Harlan. 

Otoe. 

Hayes. 

Pawnee. 

Hitchcock. 

Perkins. 

Jefferson. 

Phelpe. 

NEVADA. 

Platte. 

Rock. 

Sarpy. 

Scott's  Bluff. 

Sheridan. 

Sherman. 

Sioux. 

Stanton. 

Thomas. 

Thurston. 

Valley. 

Washington. 

Wayne. 

Wheeler. 


Polk. 

Red  Willow. 

Richardson. 

Saline. 

Saunders. 

Seward. 

Thayer. 

Webster. 

York. 


DisTRwrr  Board  for  State  op  Nevada. 

Headfinarters. — Law  library,  county  courthouse,  RenOy  Nev. 
Jurisdiction, — Entire  State. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

DiHTRKT  Board  for  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Hmdquartf.rs. — State  House,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Jurisdiction. — Entire  State. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

I  >i VISION  No.  1. 

Headquarters. — City  Hall.  Jersey  Wty,  N.  J. 

Jurisdiction —  Counties, 

Bergen.  Hudson. 

DrvisioN  No.  2. 

Headquart4T8. — ^Mutual  Benefit  Building.  752  Broad  Street,  Newark. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Essex. 
MorrisL 


Somerset 
Sussex. 


Union. 


Warren. 
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Division  No.  3. 

Headquartera, — 119  West  State  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Atlantic. 

Burlington. 

Cumberland. 


Jurisdiction — Counties, 


Cape  May. 

Camden. 

Gloucester. 


Huntingdon 

Mercer. 

Middlesex. 


Monmouth 

Ocean. 

Salem. 


NEW  MEXICO. 

District  for  the  State  op  New  Mexico.* 

Headquarters, — Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 
Jurisdiction. — Entire  State. 

NEW  YORK. 

Northern  District,  iDivisioN  No.  1. 
Headquarters, — ^Malone,  N.  Y. 

Jurisdiction — Counties, 


St.  Lawrence. 
Saratoga. 


Clinton. 

Fulton. 

Essex. 

Hamilton. 

Franklin. 

Herkimer. 

Warren. 
Washington. 


Northern  District,  Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters. — Special  term  room,  county  courthouse,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Jurisdiction — Coun  lies . 


Albany. 
Delaware. 


Montgomery. 
Otsego. 


Kensselaer. 
Schenectady. 


Schoharie. 


Northern  District,  Division  No.  3. 

Headquarters. — Room  311,  county  courthouse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Jurisdiction — Counties. 

Broome. 
Cayuga. 
Chenango. 

Western  District,  Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters. — Glen  Springs  Hotel,  Watkins,  N.  Y 


Cortland. 

Madison. 

Jefferson. 

Oneida. 

Lewis. 

Onondaga. 

Oswego. 

Tioga. 

Tompkins. 


Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Allegany. 
Cattaraugus. 


Chautauqua. 
Chemung. 


Schuyler. 
Steuben. 


Yates. 


Western  District,  Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters. — Grand  jury  room,  county  courthouse,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Livingston. 
Monroe. 


Ontario. 


Jurisdiction — Coun  ties. 
Seneca. 


WajTie. 


I  District  noards  Nos.  1  and  2  for  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  with  headquarters  at  Santa  Fe  and  Ros- 
well,  resi)ectively,  formerly  had  jurisdiction  over  the  area  now  covere^l  bv  this  lx)ard.  The  two  former 
boards  were  ounsolidated  Sept.  25, 1918,  into  the  District  Board  for  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 
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Western  District,  Division  No.  3. 

Headquarters. — 804  Iroquoifi  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Erie. 
Genesee. 


Jvriadiction — Counties. 
Niagara.  Orleans. 


Wyoming. 


Southern  District. 

Headquarters. — ^Room  200,  courthouse,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Columbia. 
Dutchess. 
Greene. 


Jurisdiction — Counties. 

Orange.  Rockland. 

Putnam.  Sullivan. 


Ulster. 
Westchester. 


Eastern  District. 

Headquarters. — Nassau  County  Trust  Co.  Building.  Mineola.  N.  Y. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 
Nassau.  Suffolk. 

District  Board  por  the  City  op  New  York. 

Headquarters. — Room  411,  Federal  building.  New  York  City.    (Old  post-office 

building.) 
Jurisdiction. — New  York  City. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Eastern  District. 

Headquarters. — Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


Beaufort. 

Duplin. 

Bertie. 

Durhain. 

Bladen. 

Edgecombe. 

Brunswick. 

Franklin. 

Camden. 

Gates. 

Carteret. 

Granville. 

Chatham. 

Greene. 

Chowan. 

Halifax. 

Columbus. 

Haniett. 

Craven. 

Hertford. 

Cumberland. 

Hyde. 

Currituck. 

lloke. 

Dare. 

Johnston. 

Jurisdiction —  Counties. 

Jones. 

j^ee. 

Lenoir. 

Martin. 

Moore. 

Nash. 

New  Hanover. 

Northampton. 

Onslow. 

Pamlico. 

P^isquotank. 

Pender. 

Perquimans. 


Person. 

Pitt. 

Richmond. 

Robeson. 

Sampson. 

Scotland. 

Tyrrell. 

Vance. 

Wake. 

Warren. 

Washington. 

Wayne. 

Wilson. 


Western  District. 

Headquarters. — Statesville,  N.  C. 


Jurisdiction. — Counties. 


Alamance. 

Alexander. 

Alleghany. 

Anson. 

Ashe. 

Avery. 

Buncombe. 

Burke. 

Cabarrus. 

Caldwell. 

Caswell. 

Catawba. 


Cherokee. 

Clay. 

Cleveland. 

Davidson. 

Davie. 

Forsyth. 

Gaston. 

Graham. 

Guilford. 

Haywood. 

Henderson. 

Iredell. 


Jackson. 

Lincoln. 

Macon. 

Madison. 

McDowell. 

Mecklenburg. 

Mitchell. . 

Montgomer>'. 

Orange. 

Polk. 

Randolph. 

Rockingham. 


Rowan. 

Rutherford. 

Stanly. 

Stokes. 

Surry. 

Swain. 

Transylvania. 

Union. 

Watauga. 

Wilkes. 

Yadkin. 
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NORTH  DAKOTA. 

District  Board  for  the  State  op  North  Dakota. 
Headquarters. — Federal  building,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 


Jurisdiction. — Entire  State. 


omo. 


Northern  District,- I)I\^8ION  No.  1. 

ITeadquarters. — Poet  office,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Carroll. 

Columbiana. 

Holmes. 


Mahoning. 

Portage. 

Stark. 


Summitt. 
Trumbull. 


Northern  District,  Division  No.  2. 

ITeadquarters. — Old  courthouse,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Jurisdiction —  Counties. 


Northern  District,  Division  No.  3. 

ITeadquarters. — Courthouse,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

Jurisdiction — Counties, 


Southern  District,  Division  No.  1. 

ITeadquarters. — Post-office  building,  Cambridge,  Ohio 


Belmont. 

Coshocton. 

Guernsev. 


Harrison. 
Jefferson. 
Monroe. 


Jurisdiction —  (.^aunties. 

Morgan. 
Muskingum. 


Tuscarawas. 
Wayne. 


Ashland. 

Erie. 

Tiake. 

Media. 

Ashtabula. 

Geauga 

Lorain. 

Richland. 

Cuyahoga. 

Huron. 

Allen. 

Hancock. 

Mercer. 

Seneca. 

Auglaize. 

Hardin. 

Ottawa. 

Van  Wert. 

Crawford. 

Henry. 

Paulding. 

Williams. 

Defiance. 

T.ucafl. 

Putnam. 

Wood. 

Fulton. 

Marion. 

Sandusky. 

Wyandot. 

Noble. 
Washington. 


Southern  District,  Division  No.  2. 

ITeadquarters. — Room  15,  Federal  building,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Jurisdiction —  ( "o  u  n  t  jVs. 

Athens. 

Champaign. 

(Mark. 

Delaware. 

Fairfield. 

Fayette.. 

Southern  District,  Division  No.  3. 

ITeadquarters. — ^Room  710,  Neave  Buildmg,  Fourth  and  Race  Streets,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Jurisdiction — ( ^oun  tits . 

Preble. 
Shelby. 
Warren. 


Franklin. 

Licking. 

Pickaway 

Gallia. 

Ix)gan. 

Pike. 

Hocking. 

Ma<li8on. 

Ross. 

Jackson. 

Meigs. 

Scioto. 

Knox. 

Morrow. 

Union. 

I^awrence. 

Perry. 

Vinton. 

Adams. 

<'linton. 

Highland. 

Brown. 

Darke. 

Miami. 

Butler. 

Gre<Mie. 

Montgomery 

CJerinont. 

Hamilton. 
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OKLAHOMA. 


Eastern  District,  Division  No.  1. 
Headquarterg. — ^Muskogee,  Okla. 


Jurisdiction —  Co  untus . 


Adair. 

At4)ka. 

Bryan. 

Cherokeo. 

rh(K!taw. 


Craig. 
Delaware. 
Haskell. 
Latimer. 
Le  Flore. 


McChirtain. 

Mcintosh. 

Marshall. 

Mayes. 

Muskogee. 


Eastern  District,  Divihion  No.  2. 
Headqiuirters, — Tulsa,  Okla. 


Carter. 

Coal. 

Creek. 

Garvin. 

Hughes. 


Jefferson. 

Johnston. 

Love. 

MoClain. 

Murray. 


Jurisdiction — Counties . 

Nowata.  • 

Okfuskee. 

Okmulgee. 

Pontotoc. 

Rogers. 


Western  District. 

Headquarters. — Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Jurisdiction — Counties, 


Alfalfa. 

Beaver. 

Beckham. 

Blaine. 

Caddo. 

Canadian. 

Cimarron. 

Cleveland. 

Comanche. 


Cotton. 

Custer. 

Dewey. 

Ellis. 

Garfield. 

Grant. 

Greer. 

Harmon. 

Harper. 


Jackson. 

Kay. 

Kingfisher. 

Kiowa. 

Lincoln. 

Lo(^. 

Major. 

Noble. 

Oklahoma. 


OREGON. 

Division-  No.  1. 

Headquarters, — Courthouse,  Portland,  Orej?. 


Jurisdiction —  (  \m  ntits . 


Clackamas. 

Clatsop. 

Columhia. 

Division*  No.  2. 
Headquarters. - 


Benton. 

Coos. 

Curry. 

Division  No.  3. 
Headquarters. 


Baker. 
Crook. 
Gilliam. 


Deschutes. 
Hood  River. 
Jefferson. 


Marion. 

Multnomah. 

Tillamook. 


■Eugene,  Oreg. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Douglas. 
Jackson. 
Josephine. 


Klamath. 

Lake. 

Lane. 


La  Clrande,  Oreg. 

Jurisdiction — ( 'ounties. 


Grant. 

Harney. 

Malheur. 


Morrow. 

Sherman. 

Umatilla. 


Ottawa. 

Pittsburg. 
Pushmataka. 
Sequoyah. 
Wagoner. 


Seminole. 
Stephens. 
Tulsa. 
Washington. 


Osage. 

Pawnee. 

Pottawatomie. 

Roger  Mills. 

Texas. 

Tillman. 

Washita. 

Woods. 

Woodward. 


Wasco. 

Washington. 

Yamhill. 


Lincoln. 

Linn. 

Polk. 


Union. 
Wallow*. 
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PENNSYLVANU. 

City  and  County  op  Philadelphia  (Eastern  Judicial  Distbict).^ 

Headquarters. — 401  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  - 
Jurisdiction. — City  and  county  of  Philadelphia. 

Eastern  District,  Division  No.  3. 

Headquarters. — Lehigh  County  courthouse,  Allentown,  Pa. 


B^rks. 
Bucks. 


Lehigh. 


Jurisdiction —  Counties . 

Northampton. 


Schuylkill. 


Eastern  District,  Division  No.  4. 

Headquarters. — Courthouse,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Chester. 


Delaware. 


Lancaster. 


Montgomery. 


Western  Districp,  Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters. — Allegheny  County  courthouse,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Jurisdiction. — Allegheny  County. 

Western  District,  Division  No.  2. 
Headquarters. — Erie,  Pa. 

Jurisdiction —  Counties. 


Armstrong. 
Beaver. 
Butler. 
Clarion. 


Clearfield. 
Crawford. 
Elk. 
Erie. 


Forest. 
Indiana. 
Jefferson. 
Lawrence. 


Wester  District,  Division  No.  3. 

Headquarters. — Courtliouse,  Greensburg,  Pa. 


Bedford. 
Blair. 


Cambria. 
Fayette. 


Jurisdiction —  Counties, 

Greene. 
Somerset. 


Middle  District,  Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters. — Federal  Building,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Bradford. 

Lackawanna. 

Pike. 

Cameron. 

Luzerne. 

Potter. 

Carbon. 

Lycoming. 
Monroe. 

Sullivan. 

Clinton. 

Susquehanna 

Middle  District,  Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters. — State  Capitol  Building,  Ilarrisburg,  Pa. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 


McKean. 
Mercer. 
Venango. 
Warren. 


Washington. 
Westmoreland. 


Tioga. 

Wayne. 

Wyoming. 


Adams. 

Franklin. 

Ix?l)anon. 

Perrv. 

Center. 

Fulton. 

Mifflin. 

Sny^ioT. 

Columbia. 

Huntington. 

Montour. 

Union. 

Cumberland. 

Juniata. 

Northumberland. 

York. 

Dauphin. 

1  District  Boards  Nos.  1  and  2  of  tho  o:ist^rn  judicial  dlstrirt  of  Pennsylvania  formerly  had  jurisdiction 
of  tho  area  now  covered  by  this  board.  These  two  divisions  were  consolidated  Siipt .  4, 1918,  into  the  District 
Bawd  far  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  eastern  Judicial  district  of  Pennsylvania. 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 


Division  No.  1. 

• 

neadquarters. — 103  Smith  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Jurimiction. — Local  Boards  for  Divisions  Noe.  1,  2,  4,  6.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  of  the  city 

of  Providence;  Divisions  Nos.  5  and  6,  St^te  of  Rhoae  Island,  and  the  city  of 

Newport. 

Division  No.  2. 

Headqitarters. — 103  Smith  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Jurisdiction. — Local  Boards  for  Divisions  Noe.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7.  8  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island ;  Local  Board  for  Divisions  Nos.  1  and  2,  city  of  Pawtucket;  Local  Board 
for  Division  No.  3,  city  of  Providence;  and  Local  Board  for  the  city  of  Woon- 
socket. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Eastern  District. 

Headqiuartera. — ^Union  Bank  Building,  Columbia,  8.  C. 


Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Aiken. 

Bamberg. 

Bam  well. 

Beaufort. 

Berkeley. 

Calhoun. 

Charleston. 


Chesterfield. 

Clarendon. 

Colleton. 

Darlington. 

Dillon. 

Dorchester. 

Florence. 


Greorgetown, 

Hampton. 

Horry. 

Jasper. 

Kershaw. 

Lee. 

Lexington. 


Western  District. 

Headquarters. — Greenwood,  S.  C. 


Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Abbeville. 

Anderson. 

Cherokee. 

Chester. 

Edgefield. 


Fairfield. 

Greenville. 

Greenwood. 

Lancaster. 

Laurens. 


McCormick. 
Newberry. 
Oconee. 
Pickens. 


Marion. 

Marlboro. 

Orangeburg. 

Richland. 

Sumter. 

Williamsburg. 


Saluda. 
Spartanburg. 
Union. 
York. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

District  Board  for  State  op  Soxtth  Dakota. 

Headquarters. — Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 
Jurisdiction. — Entire  State. 

TENNESSEE. 

Middle  District. 

Headquarters. — First  National  Bank  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Bedford. 

Cannon. 

Cheatham. 

Clay. 

Coffee. 

Cumberland. 

Davidson. 

Dekalb. 

Dickson. 

Fentress. 


Franklin. 

Giles. 

Grundy. 

Hickman. 

Houston. 

Humphreys. 

Jackson. 

Lawrence. 

Lewis. 

Lincoln 


Macon. 

Smith. 

Marshall. 

Stewart. 

Maury. 

Sumner. 

Montgomery. 

Trousdale. 

Moore. 

Van  Buren. 

Overton. 

Warren. 

Pickett. 

Wayne. 

Putnam. 

White. 

Robertson. 

Williamson. 

Rutherford. 

Wilson. 
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Eastern  District. 

Headqiutrters.  —  VodenA  Building,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Juriadictioii — ( 'ounties. 


Anderson. 

Blodsop. 

Blount. 

Bradley. 

Oanipbell. 

Carter. 

Clail)omc. 

Cocke. 

Grainger. 


Greene. 

Hamblen. 

Hamilton. 

Hancock. 

Hawkins. 

James. 

Jefferson. 

Johnson. 

Knox. 


Ijoudon. 

McMinn. 

Marion. 

Meigs. 

Monroe. 

Morgan. 

Polk. 

Rhea. 


\V ESTER. V  District. 

Headquarters. — Y.  M.  (\  A.  Building,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Jurittdiction — Counties. 


Henry. 

I^ake. 

Lauderdale. 

McNairy. 

Madison. 


Benton. 

Fayett<». 

Carroll. 

Gibson. 

Chester. 

Hard  f 'man. 

Crockett. 

Hardin. 

Decatur. 

Hayw(K)d. 

Dyer. 

H«>iiders()n. 

TEXAS. 


Northern  District. 

Headquarters. — ^ort  Worth,  Tex. 


Jurisdiction-  -  ('\m  nties. 


Armstrong. 

Archer. 

Baylor. 

Borden. 

BrisiMM'. 

Brown. 

Callahan. 

(*arH«m. 

Castro. 

Childress. 

Clay. 

(^oke. 

(\)lenian. 

C^)l  lings  worth. 

Comanche. 

<'<moho. 

(\)ttle. 

Crwkett. 

Cr()8l)y. 

Dallam. 

Dallas. 

Dawscm. 

Deaf  Smith. 

Dickens. 

Donley. 


Host  land. 

Kills. 

Erath. 

Fisher. 

Floy.l. 

Foanl . 

Garza. 

Glasscock. 

Grav. 

Hall*. 

Hall. 

Hansford. 

Hardeman. 

Hartley. 

HaskeU. 

Hemphill. 

Ho<Hl. 

Howard. 

Hunt. 

Hutchinson. 

Irion. 

Ja<  k. 

Johnson. 

Jones. 


Kaufman. 

Kent. 

Kinjr. 

Knox. 

I..ainl). 

*Lips<'oml>. 

Lubbock. 

Lvnn. 

Mx>nard. 

Mills. 

Mitchell. 

Montiigue. 

Moore. 

Motley. 

Navarro. 

Nolan. 

Ochiltree. 

Oldham. 

Palo  Pinto. 

Parker. 

Parmer. 

Potter. 

Randall. 

Real. 


Roane. 

Scott. 

Sequatchie. 

Sevier. 

Sullivan. 

Unicoi. 

Unicm. 

Washington. 


Obion. 

Perry. 

Shelby. 

Tipton. 

Weakley. 


Reagan. 

Roberts. 

Rockwall. 

Runnels. 

Schleicher. 

Scurry. 

Schackelford. 

Sherman. 

Stephens. 

St'flin;;. 

SlonewalL 

Sutton. 

Swisher. 

Tarrant . 

Taylor. 

Terrv. 

Throckmorton. 

Tom  Green. 

Wheeler. 

Wichita. 

Will>ai^er. 

Wise. 

Yoakum. 

Young. 
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Southern  District. 

Headquarters, — ^Room  622,  Binz  Building,  Houston,  Tex. 

Juritdiction —  Counties. 

Klebertj. 

La  Salie. 

Lavaca. 

Live  Oak. 

McMullen. 

Madison. 

Matagorda. 

Montgomery. 

Nueces. 

Polk. 

Refugio. 

Eastekn  District. 

llentlqwiriers. — Fo<leral  Building,  Tyler,  Tex.: 

Jur%9dxcti(m—  Counties, 


Aransas. 

Duval. 

Austin. 

Fayette. 

Bee. 

Fort  Bend. 

Brazos. 

Galveston. 

Bmzoria. 

GoUad. 

Brooks. 

Grimes. 

Callioun. 

Harris. 

Oameron. 

Hidalgo. 

Chambers. 

Jackson. 

Colorado. 

Jim  Hogg. 
Jim  Wells. 

I)e  Witt. 

Anderson. 

Angelina. 

Bowie. 

Camp. 

(.^ass. 

('herokee. 

Collin. 

Cooke. 

Delta. 

Denton. 

Fannin. 


Franklin. 

GravHon. 

Gregg. 

Hardin. 

Harrison. 

Henderson. 

Hopkins. 

Houston. 

Jasper. 

Jefferson. 


Western  District. 

Headquarters. — Federal  Building,  Austin,  Tex. — 


JwrxBditiion —  Counties. 


Andrews. 

Atascosa. 

Bandera. 

Bastrop. 

Bell. 

Bexar. 

Blanco. 

Bosque. 

Burleson. 

Brewster. 

Burnett. 

Caldwell. 

Comas. 

Cor\^ell. 

Culberson. 

Dimmit. 

Ector.' 


Edwards. 

El  Paso. 

Falls. 

Freestone. 

Frio. 

Gaines. 

Gillespie. 

Gonzales. 

Guadalupe. 

Hamilton. 

Hays. 

Hm. 

Hudspeth. 

Karnes. 

Kendall. 

Kerr. 

Kimble. 


Kinney. 

Jeff  Davis. 

Lampasas. 

Lee. 

Leon. 

Llano. 

Limestone. 

McCulloch, 

Mclennan. 

Martin. 

Mason. 

Maverick. 

Medina. 

Midland. 

Milam. 

Pecos. 


OTAH. 


San  Jacinto. 

San  Patricio. 

Starr. 

Trinity. 

Vitoriu. 

Walker. 

Webb. 

Wharton. 

Willacy. 

Zapata. 


Lamar. 

Rusk. 

Liberty. 

Sabine. 

Marion. 

San  Augustine 

Morris. 

Shelby. 

Nacogdoches. 

Smith. 

Newton. 

Titus. 

Orange. 
Panola. 

Tyler. 
Upshur. 

Rains. 

Van  Zandt. 

Red  River. 

Wood. 

Presidio. 

Reeves. 

Robertson. 

San  Saba. 

Somervell. 

Terrell. 

Tra^'is. 

Upton. 

Uvalde. 

Valverde. 

Ward. 

Washington. 

Williamson. 

Wilson. 

Winkler. 

Zavalla. 


DiSTRirr  Board,  for  the  State  of  Utah. 

Hendquarters.—Room  207,  Federal  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Jurisdiction. — Entire  State. 

VERMONT. 

Dlstrk-t  Board  for  the  State  of  Vermont. 

Headquarters. — Statehouse,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
Jurisdictian. — Entire  State. 
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VIRGINIA. 


Eastern  District. 

Headquarters. — Richmond,  Va. 


Jurisdiction —  Counties . 


Accomac. 

Alexandria. 

Amelia. 

Brunswick. 

Caroline. 

Charles  City. 

Chesterfield. 

Cnlpeper. 

Dinwiddie. 

Elizabeth  City. 

Essex. 

Fairfax. 

Fauquifer. 


Gloucester. 

Goochland. 

Greenesvdlle. 

Hanover. 

Henrico. 

Isle  of  Wight. 

James  (.^ty. 

King  and  Queen. 

King  George. 

King  William. 

Lancaster. 

Loudoun. 

Louisa. 


Lunenburg. 

Mathews. 

Mecklenburg. 

Middlesex. 

Nansemond. 

New  Kent. 

Norfolk. 

Northampton. 

Northum  oerland . 

Nottoway. 

Orange. 

Powhatan. 

Prince  Edward. 


Western  District. 

Headquarters. — Roanoake,  Va. 


Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Albemarle. 

Alleghany. 

Amherst. 

Appomattox. 

Augusta. 

Bath. 

Bedford. 

Bland. 

Botetourt, 

Buchanan. 

Buckingham. 

Campbell. 

Carroll. 


Charlotte. 

Clarke. 

Craig. 

Cumberland. 

Dickenson. 

Floyd. 

Fluvanna. 

Franklin. 

Frederick. 

Giles. 

Grayson. 

Greene. 


Halifax. 

Henrv. 

Highland. 

Lee. 

Madison. 

Montgomery. 

Nelson. 

Page. 

Patrick. 

Pulaski. 

Pittsylvania. 

Rappahannock. 


WASHINGTON. 


Prince  Geoijge. 

Prince  William. 

Princess  Anne. 

Richmond. 

Southampton. 

Spotsylvania. 

Stafford. 

Surry. 

Sussex. 

Warwick. 

Westmoreland. 

York. 


Roanoke. 

Rockbridge. 

Rockingham. 

Russell. 

Scott. 

Shenandoah. 

Smyth. 

Tazewell. 

Warren. 

Washington. 

Wise. 

Wythe. 


Eastern  District,  Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters. — Room  208,  Federal  Building,  Spokane,  Wash. 


Chelan. 

Douglas. 

Ferry. 


Jurisdiction — Counties. 

Grant.  Okanogan. 

Lincoln.  Pend  Oreille. 


Spokane. 
Stevens. 


Eastern  District,  Division  No.  2. 
Headquarters. — Yakima,  Wash. 


Jurisdiction —  Counties. 


Adams. 

Columbia. 

Kittitas. 

Walla  Walla 

Asotin. 

Franklin. 

Klickitat. 

Whitman. 

Benton. 

(iariield. 

Yakima. 

Western  District,  Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters. — Room  118,  Public  Safety  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Clallam. 

King. 

San  Juan. 

Snohomish. 

Island. 

Kitsap. 

Skagit. 

Whatcom. 

JeUerson, 
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Western  District,  Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters, — 1607  National  Realty  Building,  Tacoma,  Waah. 

Juritdiction —  Counties. 


Clarke. 

Le-wis. 

Pierce. 

Thurston. 

Cowlitz. 

Mason. 

Skamania. 

Wahkiakum 

Grays  Harbor. 

Pacific. 

WEST  VIRGINU. 

Northern  District. 

Headquarters. — Federal  Building,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


Jurisdidion — Counties. 


Barbour. 

Berkeley. 

Brooke. 

Calhoun. 

Doddridge. 

Gilmer. 

Grant. 

'Hampshire. 


Hancock. 

Hardy. 

Harrison. 

Jefferson. 

Lewis. 

Marion. 

Marshall. 

Mineral. 


Monongahelia. 

Taylor. 

Morgan. 

Tucker. 

Ohio. 

Tyler. 

Upshur. 

Wetzel. 

Pendleton. 

Pleasants. 

Preston. 

Wirt. 

Randolph. 

Wood. 

Ritchie. 

Southern  District. 

Headquarters. — Federal  Building,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Braxton. 

Boone. 

Clay. 

Cabell. 

Fayette. 

Greenbrier. 


Jackson. 

McDowell. 

Kanawha. 

Mingo. 

Tincoln. 

Monroe. 

Logan. 

Nicholas. 

Mason. 

Pocahontas. 

Mercer. 

Putnam. 

WISCONSIN. 

Western  District,  Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters. — State  Capitol,  Madison,  Wis. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Adams. 

Green. 

I^  Crosse. 

Buffalo. 

Iowa. 

Lafayette. 

Columbia. 

Jackson. 

Monroe. 

Crawford. 

Jefferson. 

Portage. 

Dane. 

Juneau. 

Richland. 

Grant. 

Raleigh. 

Roane. 

Summers. 

Wayne. 

Webster. 

Wyoming. 


Rock. 

Sauk. 

Trempealeau. 

Vernon. 

Wood. 


Western  District,  Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters. — United  States  Government  Building,  Eau  Claire,  W^is. 


Jurisdiction — Cou  nties. 


Ashland. 

Barron. 

Bayfield. 

Burnett. 

Chippewa. 

Clark. 


Douglas. 

Dunn. 

Eau  Claire. 

Iron. 

Lincoln. 

Marathon. 


Oneida. 

Pepin. 

Pierce. 

Polk. 

Price. 

Rusk. 


St.  Croix. 

Sawyer. 

Taylor. 

Vifcs. 

Washburn. 


Eastern  District,  Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters. — United  States  Government  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Jurisdiction. — County  of  Milwaukee. 
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Eastern  District,  Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters. — County  Courthouse,  Racine,  Wis. 


JxirUdiction — Counties. 


Dodf?e. 
Fond  du  T-ac. 
Green  Lake. 


Kenosha. 

Marquette. 

Ozaukee. 


Racine. 

Shelx)ygau. 

Walworth. 


Eastrrn  District,  Division  No.  3. 

Headquarters. — City  Hall,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Brown. 
( 'alumet. 
Door. 
Florence. 


District  Board 

Headqiuirters. 
Jurisdiction. - 


Division  Xo.  1. 
Headqiuirters. 


Forest. 
Kewaunee. 
Langlade. 
Manitowoc. 


Marinette. 
Oconto. 
Outagamie. 
Shawano. 


WYOMING. 

poR  State  of  Wyoming. 

—State  Capitol,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
-Entire  State. 

ALASKA. 

— ^Juneau,  Alaska. 

Jurisdiction— Local  Boards, 


Douglas. 
HaineH. 

Division  No.  2. 
Headquarters.- 


Juneau. 
Ketchikan. 


Petersburg. 

Skagway. 


Nome. 

Division  No.  3. 
Headquarters. 


Anchorage. 
Cordova. 

Division  No.  4. 
Headquarters. 


■Nome,  Alaska. 

Jurisdiction — Local  Boards. 
St.  Michael. 

— Valdez,  Alaska. 

Jurisdiction — Local  Boards. 

McCarthy. 
Seward. 

-Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

.Jurisdiction — Local  Boards. 


Washington. 
Waukesha. 


Waupaca. 
Waushara. 
Winnebago. 


Sitka. 
Wrangell. 


Valdez. 


Chena. 
Eagle. 


Fairbanks. 
Iditarod. 


Nenana. 
Ruhv. 


Tanana. 


HAWAII. 


The  District  Board  of  Hawaii  has  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  of  Hawaii. 
Headfpiarters. — Executive  Building,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

PORTO  RICO. 

The  District  Board  of  Porto  Rico  has  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  of  Porto  Rico. 
Headquarters. — Allen  No.  86,  San  .Tuan,  P.  R% 


n  July  22 

ontlis  nor 
luthority 


When  the  forces  of  the  Confederacy  fired  on  Fort  Sumter,  the  total  strength  c 
Union  Army  was  16.402  officere  and  men.  On  April  15,  18tJl,  President  Linroiu, 
under  authority  of  the  ai;t  of  March  3,  1&03,  ismied  a.  call  for  75.000  militia  to  serve 
for  a  period  of  three  months.  Thie  number  was  promjitly  forthcoming,  but  before 
they  could  be  properly  oreanized  their  enlistment  terms  b^an  to  ejfpire.  The 
disaBtrouH  engngemeut  at  Bull  Run  conHtituteil    their  only   service  of  military 

On  May  3,  IMl.  the  President  inued  a  second  call  for  39  regiments  of  volunteer 
iofautiy  and  1  regiment  of  volunteer  cavalry,  totaling  42.034  men,  for  three  yeanj' 
senice.  At  the  same  time  a  call  was  made  for  22,714  volunteers  to  recruit  6  addi- 
tional R^ular  r^iinentd  and  for  18,000  seamen.  No  quotas  were  assigned  Ut  the 
loyal  Stales,  but  more  than  the  reiiuirod  number  were  quickly  offered.  Few  men 
were  obtained  tor  the  Rc-gular  Army  raiment?,  but  71  voluuleer  regiments  of  infan- 
try, 1  volunteer  buttery  of  heavy  artillery,  and  10  volimleer  battcrica  of  light  artil- 
lery were  secured-  Ibe  behavior  of  these  then  untrained  unit^  at  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  Run  ifl  notorious. 

Following  the  iuitial  reverses  of  tJie  raion  forces  in  the  spring  of  1861, 
and  25,  18CI,  Congress,  in  Be\eral  acta,  authorized  the  President  to  ac 
more  than  1,000,000  voluiileers  for  terms  of  enlistment  not  less  tlian  six  mc 
more  thiin  3  years.  To  (he  call  for  600.000  men  made  _p\uaiiBnt  to  thiflf 
there  was  a  ready  and  eager  response.  Regiments  and  individual  tompaniee  were 
organised  and  accepted  through  the  States,  although  in  many  instances  accejitance 
of  unita  by  the  I'ederal  Government  waa  made  without  reference  to  the  State 
authorities. 

By  virtue  of  the  foregoing  acts  and  the  calls  detailed  alwve,  607,657  men  were 
eecured  for  the  senioc.  However,  a  large  number  of  these  men  had  enlisted  for 
short  terms  only,  and  included  18.000  seamen.  As  a  result,  in  the  spring  of  1862 
there  were  in  the  field  637,120  men,  whii-h  was  deemed  a  sufficient  number  for  the 
expeditious  eubjugalion  of  the  southern  forrea.  Therefore,  on  April  3,  18ti2,  by  gen- 
eral order,  volunteer  recruiting  was  discontinued,  [iiit  the  unfavorable  events  of  the 
next  two  moatha,  which  included  the  disastrous  iieniuHular  campaign,  depleted  the 
armies  in  the  (ieJd  and  necessitated  a  revival  of  tue  recniiting  Hen  icea.  On  June  5, 
1862,  the  order  of  April  3  was  rescinded,  aud  active  retruiting  was  again  commeui  ed. 
But  the  uu£a\'orable  outcome  of  mililary  operations  in  the  intenal  of  two  months 
exercised  a  moat  discouraging  effect  upon  prospective  recruita  and  impeded  seri- 
ously the  progress  of  re<rruiting. 

I'p  to  this  time,  calUf  had  been  made  upon  the  loyal  States  at  large,  and  no  effort 
had  been  made  lo  distribute  equally  the  burden  of  contribution.  Ae  a  result,  the 
initial  strength  of  tihe  Union  armies  waa  made  up  of  contributions  by  the  several 
titates  with  no  equaiiving  results  and  with  the  further  effett  that  some  Stales  contrib- 
uted much  more  than  their  just  share  and  other  S^  tales  ex(tKidingly  less.  Since  it 
had  bei'ome  apparent  in  June,  1863,  that  the  progress  of  volunteering  had  reathed 
a  stage  where  ready  response  to  calls  waa  no  longer  to  bo  had,  it  became  necessary  to 
isaue  eallfl  wilh  a  view  to  eijualiying  the  cuntributions  of  the  several  States.  Hence, 
on  July  2,  lSli2,  the  President  called  for  an  additional  300,000  men  and  made  his 
demands  upon  the  Stales  to  furnish  quotas  In  proportion  to  their  respective  popu- 
lations. Population  was  em])loyed  aa  the  basis  of  contribution  at  this  time  for  the 
reason  that  the  a<  t  of  July  22,  I6G1,  which  authorized  the  enliBtraent  of  1.000,000 
volunteers,  provided  that  they  be  furnished  by  the  eeveral  States  in  proportion  to 
population.  This  was  the  only  guide  to  be  had  at  the  time,  and  the  tall  of  July  2. 
1862,  was,  therefore,  made  upon  a  population  basis. 


I 

I 
I 
I 


On  August  4,  1862j  it  became  apparent  that  thecal)  of  July  2  would  nolba  filled, 
and  that  if  a  portion  of  the  nuniber  failed  waa  fiiniiaiiod  it  would  bo  made  up  largely 
of  new  oi^ni^ationa  rather  than  of  indlvcduul  recruits  for  replacements  in  old  uaits, 
to  fill  which  the  call  had  been  made.     The  Prftiident,  thererore,  on  Angiiat  4  dilectao 
a.drait  of  300,000  militia  to  serve  fat  mae  mauihs,  and  ordered  the  goveroor  of  .aacili  , 
State  to  fill  hia  quota  with  volunleeia,  but  if  the  quota  of  the  State  waa  not  fillad  J 
on  or  before  August  15  by  this  method,  to  fill  the  aeficieociea  existing  by  a  apecial  J 
draft  from  the  militia  forces.    This  was  the  first  effort  of  the  Federal  Government  to  I 
rtenrt  to  compulsory  methods  in  its  efforts  to  secure  troops.        '  \ 

OuSeplemher  3,  1802,  the  draft  under  -the  caUof  Aupist  i  was  commflnced.  Of 
lh&  300,000  men  called  for,  about  87,000  meu  were  credited  aa  having  been  drafted. 
Of  this  number,  however,  bo  many  doaertiona  and  dLschargea  for  various  reasons 
occurred  that  only  a  very  small  and  negligible  number  ever  joined  the  Army.  Thia 
constituted  the  first  and  laat  effort  of  the  Government  to  raise  men  by  draft  prior  to 
the  oivani/.ation  of  the  couaoription  aystem  in  the  following  spring. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  more  than  half  a  mllliou  volunteers  were  in  the  field 
in  the  spring  of  IS62  their  etdistmonis  had  been  accomplished,  in  a  large  meaaur^ 
by  the  oiler  and  pay  of  bounties.  During  this  period  the  Federal  Government  paid 
abounty  of  1100  to  every  volunteer  who  enlisted  for  a  period  of  two  years.  After  (lie 
enactment  of  the  draft  art  aa  later  detailed,  bouutiee  were  materially  increased  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  a  system  of  State  and  local  bounties  incorporated  into 
the  general  scheme.  The  whole  subject  of  bounties,  however,  will  be  more  fully 
discussed  hereinafter,  and  at  this  point  nothing  further  need  be  said  upon  this  point.    . 

3.  The  Doapt  Act  or  Maeoh  3.  18S3.  I 

^itb  the  failuis  of  tite  t-all  of  July  2,  1882,  and  the-call  and  draft  of  Au^ist.i  and  1 
Bepteniber  3,  18G?,  it  was  apparent  that  the  voluntew  ayatwn  had  coUapeodimdwM 
incapal)le  of  fiu-nishing  further  recruits  even  though  the  dire  necessity  of  the  Nation 
made  the  raimng  of  large  numbers  of  men  immediately  imperative.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  failure  of  the  volunteer  system  occurred  at  the  i-ery  time  when 
the  cautie  of  the  Confederacy  waa  in  the  ascendency  and  when  the  military  revetwa 
of  the  Union  bad  been  of  the  most  appalling  and  disastrous  nature. 

Since  it  had  become  apparent  that  the  necessary  number  of  troops  could  not  be 
raisedby  volunteering,  and  since  it  waa  essential  that  the  armies  in  the  field  be  repten- 
iahed  immediately  and  that  means  tor  keeping  them  recruited  to  full  strength  be  em- 
ployed, tbe  enrollment,  or  draft,  act  was  passed  by  CongrcaH  on  March  3,  1S63. 

Its  purpoBea  were  threefold.  First,  to  nold  liable  for  military  service  all  cituens 
between  the  agee  of  20  and  43  capable  of  bearing  arms  and  not  exempted  therefrom  by 
its  provisions^  second,  to  call  out  the  national  forces  bv  draft;  and,  third,  to  arrest 
deeertera  and  return  them  to  their  respective  commands,  l.'n  March  17,  1883,  Col. 
J,  B.  Fry  was  appointed  Provost  Marshal  General  pursuant  to  the  temisolsaid  act, 
which  imposed  upon  him  the  duty  of  raising  troopa  by  draft.  However,  on  May  1  aa 
order  was  issued  giving  to  the  Provost  Mardial  tieneral  the  supervision  of  the  entire 
volunteer  recruiting  service  to  be  operated  in  conuection  with  the  draft  organizatioii. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  toe\aniinebrieflv  the  salient  features  of  the  act  of  March 
3.  After  declaring  in  section  1  that  all  males  between  the.agesof  a)  and  45,  except  aa 
therein  exempted,  constituted  the  national  forces  and  became  liable  to  ]>er6>rm 
military  duty  in  the  service  of  the  United  Stalee  when  called  out  by  the  President 
for  that  purpose,  the  act  provided  for  exemption  to  seven  classes  of  persona  upon  the 
grotinda  of  dependency  and  employment  in  official  capacities.  J 

Section  3  provided  as  follows:  I 

"That  tbe  natioual  forces  of  the  Unit«d  States  not  now  in  the  military  service^  I 
enrolled  under  this  act,  shall  be  divided  into  two  elassee,  the  first  of  which  shall  cgm-  " 
[ttise  all  poraons  subject  to  military  duty  between  the  ages  of  20  and  35  and  alliuuuaB-    ' 
ried  persons  subject  to  military  duty  above  the  age  of  35  and  under  the  ageoi45;  tba 
second  class  shall  comprise  aO  other  persona  subject  to  do  military  duty,  and  they 
'"'"''*■        .■■■-■  -  :e  of  the  United  States  until  those  of 


in  any  district  until  the  first  class  in  iJiat  district  had  been  exhausted.  This  provi- 
sion was  later  rescinde^l  by  the  amendment  of  FebniuyM,  1894,  which  mode  membais' 
of  both  classes  equally  liable  for  service. 
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Section  12  of  the  act  pro\'idcd  as  (dIIowb: 

"That  whenever  it  may  be  necessary  lo  call  out  the  national  forces  for  miiitaiy 
service,  the  President  is  nereby  authorized  lo  assign  to  e&ch  district  the  nuiaber  of 
men  lo  be  furnished  by  said  district;  nnd  thereupon  the  eniolliii£  l>f>ftrij  n|>qH,  under 
the  direction  of  the  President,  inake  a  dr&ft  of  the  required  number,  and  50  fet.cent 
in  adjlitiopj  and  ahall  make  an  exact  an3"compTefe  ruTl  of  tLe  namee  oTlhe  persons 
BO  drawn  uid  of  the  order  in  which  Ibey  are  drawn,  so  that  the  first  drawn  may  stand 
first  upon  the  said  roll  and  the  second  may  stand  second,  and  bo  on.  And-tiie  persons 
sodiawQ  ahall  be  notLfied  of.the same  williin  10  daj8_t_heretifter  by.  written  or  prinled 
notice  to  be  eorved  personally  or^  leaving  a  copy  at  the  last  place  of  residence 
requiring  them  to  appear  at  a  designated  rendezvous  to  report  for  duty.  In  assigning 
to  districts  the  niuiitier  of  men  to  be  furnishei]  therefrom  the,.  President  sh^lltake 
into  couaidcratina.  the  number  of  voIunUieia.anil.  militia  furnished  by  the  Be.vcraJ 
Btotes  in  which,  auch  dislricte  are  aLtwUed  and,  the  period  of  iiieir  service  8inpe_the 
commencement  of  the  present  rebellion,  and  ahall  so  nialie  said  alignment  as  (o 
equalize  the  numbers  among  the  districtaof  the  said  States,  considering  and  allowing 
for  the  numbers  already  furnished  aa  aforesaid  and  the  time  of  their  8er\-ice." 

It  has  been  noted  that  all  calls  prior  to  August,  1SG2,  had  been  made  upon  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  and  thatnoefforthad  been  made  to  equalize  the  number  furnished 
by  each  State.  The  act  of  March  3,  therefore,  provided  that  in  alloting  quotas  under 
calls  made  pursuant  thereto,  the-whole  progress  of  the  volunteer  systein  should  be 
reviewed  and  subsequent  quotas  assignea  with  an  eye  to  the  equaliaation  of  all  con- 
tributions from  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  April,  1861.  In  other  words, 
daJt-caHo-were  Ui  take  ifl,to.considerati(Hi  all  ^j.-irmtapyY'  f  "■*  ■"''■''"  tii»niuhjui  hy  thn 
several  States  since  the  cununeucenieut  o£  the  war.  The  situation  was  further  com- 
plicatcHl  by  the  provision  quoted  above  that  in  making  the  equalization  among 
the  States  the  President  was  to  make  allowances  not  only  for  the  ntimber  of  men 
already  furnished,  but  also  for  the  time  of  their  respective  services.  It  will  be 
noted  that  volimteers  had  been  called  for  sind  furnished  for  terms  of  enlistment  vary- 
ing from  thre«  months  to  three  years,  and  the  act  made  it  mandatory  that  the  ec[uali- 
Eation  be  accomplished  only  after  tnking  into  consideration  wide  tliacrepancies  in 
enlistment  periods.  The  act  of  March  S  made  no  provision  for  allowing  credita  fur 
naval  enlistments,  but  credit  tor  such  enlistmesta  was  liitnr  authorised  by  theam^d- 
ment  of  February  24,  ISfrl. 

Section  13  of  aiid  act  provided  as  fnilows; 

"That  sny  neraon  draftoi  and  nntilied  to  appear  as  aforesaid  may  on  or  before  the 
day  fixed  for hisappearance,  fumishan  acceptable BuliBtiiutt'  to  take  hispkceinthe 
draft;  or  hemay  pay  to  auch  jtcraoiLaathaSeccBtaE^bLWai  ahall  authorize  to  receive 
it,  such  sum,  not  exceed ing.S31Wr- as  the  Secretary  oE  War  may  determine  !:r  th^ 
procuration  of  such  substitute,  which  sum  shall  be  fi:ied  at  a  uniform  rate  by  a  gen- 
eral order  made  at  the  timeof  ordering  a  draft  of  any  State  or  Territory,  and  thereupon 
BUch  persons  so  furnishing  a  substitute,  or  paying  money,  ahall  bo  discharged  from 
further  liability  from  that  draft." 

It  will  be  noted  that  section  13  prescribed  three  options,  anv  one  of  which  mi^ht 
beexercisedby  the  registrant  called  for  service,  i.  e,,  (!)  he  mignt  appear  and,  havins 
been  accepted,  contributn  his  personal  services  to  the  Army;  (2)  having  been  accepted 
be  niightprocureasu)>stitute  to  serve  in  his  place  and  thereby  escape  personal  service 
otiierwiee  made  requisite;  or,  f3)  he  might  pay  a  sum  of  money  not  to  exceed  (300 
($300  was  fixed  as  the  sum  to  oe  paid  ^r  commutation)  and  thereby  be  discharged 
from  any  further  liability  to  the  draft  under  which  he  had  lieen  called.  

Construing  the  sections  quoted  together,  the  general  scheme  employed  in  the  allo^ 
cation  and  filling  of  quotas  by  the  several  States  was  as  follows;  Tne  number  of  men 
required  under  the  call  was  distributed  among  the  several  States  in  proportion  to  the 
population  of  the  Slates.    This  rule  was  later  changed  so  that  the  diBtribiiiion  "of 

Siolaa  was  made  upon  the  basis  of  men  enrolled;  that  is,  upon  the  basis  at  Ihoee  witKih 
e  States  who  were  liable  for  military  service.  The  adoption  of  the  fctler  phJTftl- 
lowed  bitter  complaint  on  the  part  of  cert^  localitice  whose  enrollment  was  pro- 
portionately greater  in  respect  of  population  than  the  enrollment  of  other  jurisdic- 
tions. After  much  discussion  the  equitable  rule  was  stated  by  the  Provost  Marshal 
General  to  be: 

^  That  the  number  of  men  to  be  taken  at  any  one  time  from  a  community,  whether 
they  po  voluntarilj;  ot  be  drafted,  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  liable 
to  military  duty  in  that  community  and  nut  to  the  number  of  its  rcaidenta,  in- 
cluding men,  women,  and  children." 

After  quotas  had  been  assigned  to  the  aeveral  Statea  they  wore  then  allocated  by  the 
draft  executives  within  the  States  to  the  various  subdivisions  thereof.  Quotas  were 
hrst  credited  with  the  numberof  prior  voluntary  enliatoents,    After  quataBha4--^''^'^^ 


I 
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I        announcpd  they  were  required  to  be  filleil  c>ii  or  before  a  certaiu  day  by  volunt^cn.  ^H 

^rfthciilllt  Dumber  of  volunteers  had  not  come  fprwajd  on  or  beforo  the  day  est,  thou  ft   ^H 

dnfl  waa  held  foi  the  purpoaii  of  socuHug  the  delicit.  ^^M 

It  ie  evident  that  the  liaaic  principle  employed  in  the  execution  of  the  diaft  waa  Uf   ^H 

■t     (eciire  the  fnUne  of  allotroentB  by  volunteering  an3  to  rwort  to  conBcripUon  only  in   ^H 

^    the  even!,  a  quota  could  not  be  otherwiBe  filled.    Conscriptioa  was  used  aa  &  spur  Id   ^^M 

voluntary  enlistment.     Localcommiinitii.-'^immo'Ti.-iti'ly  upon  thOiulhatmcemeut  of  h   ^H 

quols  beean  the  nnjst  vigorous  efTorls  1o  fill  llii  h  ;\l1i>tnii'nta  with  volunleeXB  and  to   ^H 

escape  what  was  conceived  to  bo  tho  b^'  Il-iiui  uf  c.iti^inptiuo.     In  order  to  fill  their  ^^t 

quotaa  by  volunteers  large  Bums  otmoniy  w-r.'  r.ii^'  <!  I>y  Ihecommilnitieeand  offered   ^^M 

as  bounlies  in  addition  to  the  bountiispuiil  liy  tJic  Federal  Government  (nr  volun-   ^H 

I         teerB.     Bounties  offered  by  the  Federal  Government  varied  from  $100  to  WOO  record-     ^U 

\        iag  to  the  character  and  term  of  enlistment.    Bounties  offered  by  the  Statea  and  sub-     ^M 

divifdons  varied  greally  and  in  some  6tiil«a  exceeded  $500  per  man.    It  ie  apparent,      H 

therefore,  that  a  man  enrolled  and  liable  for  draft,  upon  the  announcement  of^a  call,     ^M 

bad  several  options,  any  one  of  which  he  might  elect  to  take.    Firat,  he  might  olifer  ^^t 

himself  as  a,  volunteer  and  thus  escape  threat  of  conscription  and  in  addition  securs  ^^M 

the  Federal,  State,  and  local  bounties  ofFered  for  those  volunteering.    Second,  he  ^^| 

might  refuse  the  (vpportunity  to  volunteer  and  await  the  result  of  conscription.     If  ^^H 

drawn  as  a  selected  man  and  accepted  foreervice,  he  mi^ht  either  furniabaeulistitute  ^^M 

or  mi^ht  by  the  payment  of  $300  avoid  entirely  his-mihtary  obligations.    Failing  to  ^^M 

eseraso  any  of  the  foregoing  options,  ho  would  be  held  for  personal  service.  j^^t 

It  is  apparent  therefore  that  the  man  liable  to  military  serv'iee  had  the  choice  ^^M 

either  of  volunteering  and  receiving  a  bounty  or  of  bcin^  conscripted  and  roceivioff  ^^H 

nothing.    Naturally  by  far  the  lai^^eet  portion  of  men  raised  under  the  op^'ration  ^  ^^M 

the  act  of  March  3,  lt!63,  cnnsiated  of  volunteers,  so  called.  ^^M 

On  May  25, 1S63,  the  enrollment  of  all  men  ])elween  the  ages  of  20  and  -J5  was  l>e«in   ^^t 

,  .  and  was  completed  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  several  Stat««.    Eowever,  since  Uift  ^^| 

^    pnrollmeat  pr<%TceBed  at  varying  rates  of  speed  in  the  different  jurisdictions,  it  waa     ^H 

impoflsiblo  on  July  2  to  determine  the  number  of  men  who  would  be  finally  enrolled. 

'Therefore,  on  that  dav  a  call  was  mado  by  the  President  upon  the  States  to  iumish  SO  - 

per  cent  of  the  enrolhnent  completed  on  that  dat«. 

4.  Thb  CAI.L  OP  July  2,  I8R3.  ^ 

No  quotas  were  allotted  to  the  States  under  this  call;  neither  were  credits  contem-  ^^M 
plated  under  the  call,  since  it  was  not  for  a  definite  number  of  men,  but  was  merely  ^^M 
ftir  a  drawing  of  20  per  cent  of  th.t  enrollment.  Credits  and  adjustments  under  tiia  ^H 
call  were  subsequenllv  accounted  forundi-r  the  draft  of  March  14,  1864. 

Accordingly,  on  July  7,  the  first  drawing  was  made  and  292.441  names  were  taken 
from  the  wtiEHel,  from  which  num1>er  the  States  were  to  produce  whatever  number 
they  could.    The  results  of  the  drawing  were  as  follows: 

Number  of  names  drawn 292, 441  _^M 

Failed  to  report 39, 417  ^^1 

Discharged 4fi0  .^H 

39,87r^| 

Number  examined - 262,684 

Number  exempted 164,S« 

Number  found  liable  for  duty 88, 170 

Paid  commutation 62, 288 

Remaining  liable  for  service S6, 882 

Found  substitutes 28,008 

Held  to  personal  servici  ■ fl.  880 

U^villbejioted  that  frost  the  drawing  of  292,441  names  onlv  9,880  men  were  BCtu- 
ally  held  for  personal  service.  The  nuruber  who  furni^ea  substitutes  and  paid 
commutation  wore  treated  as  a  credit  under  subsequent  drafts  and  adjusted  under 
the  draft  of  March  14.  1864,  together  with  the  9,880  men  who  had  been  held  forper- 

FUty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  eichty-eight  men  secured  exemption  by  the 

Kyment  of  $300  each.    Under  the  act  of  Afarcli  3,  the  money  thus  collected  was  to 
used  in  the  procuration  of  substilutee,  which  was  done  under  the  call  of  Octo- 
ber 17. 1863. 
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The  weakneBB  of  the  law.  iliscloeed  by  1  he  liral  draft ,  vae  apparent,  yet  the  Natiun 
was  awiikeiied  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  waa  ot  Uutt  eommitied  to  a.  determined 
effort  to  Teinforco  ite  armies  by  meaaures  ae  strin^nt  as  were  necessary  to  the  aecuring 
ot  the  reguisile  numbera.  While  the  first  drait  thus  produced  but  meager  retuma 
ixLjQeD,  it  furmahed  the  boeis  for  stiiuulatiug  voluatecriug,  wbichluid  up  to  that 
time  been  practically  at  aa  end. 

TTaving  appliiSd  the  draft  in  the  call  of  July,  18fi3,  and  having  increased  IwuntieB 
materially,  the  Government  on  October  17,  ISG3.  ieeiied  a  call  for  300,000  volunteen. 


5.  The  Caij.  or  Ootobeb  17,  li 


a  draft  of  20  per  c. 


call  of  October,  18(i3,  waa  a  call  for  volunteers  amounting  li 
jnoviflo  tJiat  it  tlie  call  was  not  filled  on  or  before  January  5 
if  any,  were  to  be  supplied  by  conacription^  Under  th"  '' 
^_of_ men  secured  under  the  call  ot  July,  18G3- thatia 


nt  of  the  enroll- 
However,  the 

)  mun  with  tha 

/  o,  18t4,  tlie  deficiencies, 

Under  thia  call.ttaa  credited  the  num- 

.„  --^..^ ,  ,  _SG3- thatia,  th  oho  who  had  been  held  to 

perBona!  seri-ice.  those  tiimiBhingBiilffltitiitos,  and  those  pajTng  commutation,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  88,170.  Under  the  draft  ot  July,  1863,  over  $15,000,000  had  been  secured 
from  the  B2.288  men  paying  commutation.  Under  the  law  this  sum  was  to  lie  employed 
in  the  procuration  of  Buhstitutee,  and  the  men  so  secured  were  to  be  applied  as  a  fuT- 
1her  credit  under  the  call  of  Octaber.  1K03. 

T[|o  aniiply  (if  towns  and  cities  to  fill  their  ojiotaa  without  conscription  became 
great,  and  iMge  Bums  of  money  were  raised  in  all  commiinitiea  to  induco  tlie "volun- 
tary etiliBtmeut  oi  men  prior  to  the  time  set  tor  drafting.  Contrary  to  the  system 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government,  which  contemplated  the  payment  ot  only  a 
portion  of  the  bounty  upon  enlialment  and  the  remainder  upon  diecliai^,  the  cities 
and  towns  in  their  anxiety  to  secure  volimteera  paid  the  entire  bounty  upon  enlist- 
ment not  only  under  tliis  call  but  under  aubBequent  calls.  As  a  retiult,  an  unlimited 
field  for  fraud  and  collusion  was  opened  up.  The  procuring  ot  volunteers  and  oub- 
Htitutes  became  a  regular  buainera  among  certain  elements,  and  it  is  reported  that 
man^  men  volunteered  and  collected  bounties  many  times  over,  deserting  upon 
receiving  their  bounty  money  and  employing  a  portion  of  it  to  travel  elsewhere  for 
reenlietment.  It  is  reported  that  one  bounty  jumper  enlisted  33  times  within  a  short 
period. 

As  a  resolt  of  the  increased  bounty  and  the  dread  of  conscription  on  the  pait  of 
citizens,  the  call  ot  October  17  had  progressed  so  well  on  January  5,  IStH,  tie  date 
set  for  the  draft,  that  the  drawing  was  poflponfd  and  on  .February  1  an  additional 
call  (or  200.000  men  ivas  ordered,  maliinir  a  totiki  called  under  the  calls  of  Octobei 
jV,  lS(i3,  and  February  1,  1864,  of  500,000  men, 

(i.  The  Call  oif  February  1,  1S64. 

This  call  was  treated  as  a  combination  of  the  draft  of  July.  1863,  tbc  call  of. October, 
18G3,~and  the  (»U  of  February  1,  1864,  and  the  total  quotas  wore  500.000  men. 
Against  this  levy  were  credited  the  men  roued  under  the  draft  of  July,  1S63,  and 
under  the  call  of  October,  1863.  On  February  24,  1864,  the  act  ot  March  3.  1863, 
«aa  amended.  In  addition  to  the  changes  noted,  it  was  further  proi-idcd  that  quotas 
were  to  be  cixdited.liy  naval  enlistments  accomplished  prior  and  suiieequent  to  the 
call.  The  amendment  aim  rescinded  the  provision  of  the  ori^nal^t  jjermitting 
the  payment;  ot  commutation  In  lieu  ot  personal  8er\'ice'.  However,  it  continuedjn 
effect  the  privilege  of  hiring  substitutes  to  perform  personal  military  service  required 
of  Iho  drafted  man. 

Before  the  draft  was  resorted  to  under  this  combination  call  ut  February  an  addi- 
tional call  was  made  on  March  14,  1804. 


I 


7.  The  Call  o 


'  March  14,  ] 


Under  the  authority  ot  the  amendmeiit  of  February  24.  1864,  which  authorized 
the  President  to  miee  a  number  of  men  limited  only  by  military  necessity,  the  calls 
of  October,  1863.  and  February  1,  18(i4,  were  increased  by  200,000  men,  jnaJdag.a 
total  ot  700.000  men  to  he  raised.  This  increase  was  mode  in  order  to  secure  a  suf- 
firient  niimher  of  ^en  for  tjio  anny  alter  allowing  for  naval  en.lislmetits  prescribed 
in  the  amendment  of  February  24  and  in  order  to  cieaio  a  aubstauJial  and  available 
reserve  force.  The  call  of  Itarch  1^  directed  that  nuotas  amounting,  asstated  above, 
to  700,000  Were  to  be  filled  on  or  before  April  18.  1864,  by  volunteers,  but  ur'  — 
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quotas  were  filled  on  or  before  such  date  the  deficiencieB  were  to  be  raised  by 
conscription. 

In  order  to  raise  the  largest  possible  number  by  \'olunteering  without  resort  to  the 
draft,  boimties  were  raised  and  the  increase  authorized  until  April  1, 1864,  after  which 
date  only  bounties  of  $100  ^ere  to  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  to  one-year 
volunteers.  On  April  15  drafting  was  begun  to  fill  deficiencies  under  these  calls. 
The  results  of  the  calls  which  are  treated  collectively  as  a  joint  call  for  700,000  men 
were  as  follows: 

Number  called  for 700, 000 

Reduced  by  reduction  in  quotas  after  distribution  among  the 

States 45,274 

Reduced  by  credits  on  account  of  excess  over  all  quotas  previously 

assigned » 162, 901 

Reduced  by  number  who  paid  commutation ^84, 733 

292, 908 

Balance  to  be  obtained '. 407,^092 

Volunteers  (white) 325, 366 

Volunteers  (colored) 11, 378 

Veteran  volunteers 136, 507 

Regulars 7, 776 

Seamen 7, 697 

Marines 738 

Total  volunteer  credits , 489,462 

Number  held  to  personal  service 13, 206 

Number  substitutes  for  drafted  men 34, 913 

Total  drafted -    48, 209 

Total  secured 537, 671 

Number  required 407, 092 

Exce»' 130, 579 

It  will  be  noted  that  under  these  calls  there  was  an  excess  of  contribution  amounting 
to  130,579,  which  was  credited  on  the  next  call,  made  on  July  18,  18G4. 

8.  The  Call  of  July  18,  1804. 

This  call  was  for  500,000  men,  to  serve  for  terms  varying  from  one  to  three  years. 
The  levy  of  500,000  was  to  be  reduced  bv  authorized  cr^its  for  naval  enlistments 
and  by  the  excess  of  130,579  men  under  the  preceding  call.  The  results  of  this  call, 
which  was  filled  partly  by  volunteers  and  the  deficiency  by  conscription,  were  as 
follows: 

N  umber  called 500, 000 

Reduce<l  by  excess  on  former  calls 130, 579 

Reduced  by  correction  of  enrollment 22, 675 

Reduced  by  naval  credits 64, 882 

Reduced  by  veterans  not  before  allowed 11 ,  869 

Reduced  by  credits  allowed  by  adjustment 35,  290 

Paid  commutation 378 

Total  reductions 265, 673 

Number  to  be  obtained 234, 327 

Volunteers  Twhite) 146, 392 

Volunteers  (colored) 15, 961 

Ree:ulars 6, 339 

Seamen 17, 606 

Marine  Corps 1 ,  874 

188,172 

» Includes  excess  on  all  calls  previously  made  since  April,  1861. 
<  Includes  call  of  July,  1863. 
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Number  held  to  personal  service 26, 206 

Number  of  substitutes  for  drafted  men 28, 502 

Number  of  substitutes  for  enrolled  men 29, 584 

Total  drafted 84, 291 

Total  secured 272, 463 

Number  required 234, 327 

Excess 38, 136 

Conscientious  objectors  only  were  allowed  to  purchase  commutation  under  amend- 
ment of  February  24, 1864. 
It  will  be  noted  that  under  this  call  there  was  an  excess  of  38,136  men. 

9.  The  Call  of  December  19,  1864. 

This  call  was  for  300,000  men  net.  Since  there  was  an  excess,  the  excess  was  added 
to  the  number  to  be  furnished,  making  a  gross  quota  to  be  furnished  by  the  Nation. 
From  this  ctoss  quota,  as  distributed,  was  deducted  the  excess  of  credits  under  the 
previous  call,  and  the  remainder,  amounting  to  300,000,  was  required  to  be  furnished  by 
the  several  States  as  allotted.  The  results  of  tills  call,  which,  as  in  all  previous  calls, 
was  credited  with  volunteers  up  to  a  certain  date  ana  thereafter  filled  by  draft,  were 
as  follows: 

Net  number  desired 300, 000 

Volunteers  ^white) 130, 620 

Volunteers  (colored) 10, 055 

Regulars 6, 958 

Seamen 9, 106 

Marine  Corps 319 

Total  volunteers 157, 058 

Number  held  to  personal  service *  12, 566 

Number  substitutes  for  drafted  men 12, 014 

Number  substitutes  for  enrolled  men 12, 997 

Number  drafted 37, 577 

Number  secured 194, 636 

Number  desired 300, 000 

Deficiency »  105, 365 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  only  credits  for  volunteers  allowed  imder  this  call  against 
the  net  auota  of  the  State  were  those  volunteers  who  entered  the  service  after  the 
call  had  been  announced.  In  other  words,  this  call  differed  from  preceding  calls  in 
that  it  did  not  reduce  the  number  to  be  furnished  by  reason  of  excess  enlistment 
credits  created  prior  to  the  date  of  call. 

10.  Result  op  the  Several  Draft  Calls. 

It  appears  that  the  aggregate  calls  from  April  16,  1861,  to  April  14,  1865,  were  for 
2,759,049  men;  that  the  number  placed  in  tne  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  6orps  was 
2,690,401,  leaving  a  deficiency  of^ 68,648  when  recruiting  and  drafting  were  ordered 
discontinued  owing  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

The  entire  operation  of  the  Civil  War  draft  may  be  accurately  and  concisely  shown 
by  the  following  four  tables: 

Table  I. — Source  of  armed  forces, 

1.  Number  of  men  secured  for  the  fighting  forces  April,  1861-ApriL  1865. .    2, 690, 401 

2.  Number  who  entered  the  service  by  volunteering  prior  to  March  3, 

1863 »  1 ,  358, 470 

3.  Number  claimed  as  furnished  by  Provost  Marshal  General  (subtract  line 

2  from  line  1) 1, 331,931 

1 1,404  of  thin  number  were  not  sent  to  the  service  on  account  of  the  termination  of  hostilities, 
s  No  effort  was  made  to  fill  this  deficiency  due  to  cessation  of  hostilities. 

s  Many  of  this  number  were  short-term  who  reenlisted  one  or  more  tim«&  «ivl  VKk  Vc«!n9tot%>CDAsaftM^ 
more  tlrnn  once  in  this  number. 
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4.  Number  secured  as  volunteers  March  17,  1863-April,  1866  » 1,076,568 

5.  Number  drafted  (subtract  line  4  from  line  3) 266, 373 

6.  Number  paid  commutation *  86, 724 

7.  Number  whose  personal  services  were  demanded  (subtract  line  6  from 

Une5) 168,649 

8.  Furnished  substitutes 117, 986 

9.  Remainder,  being  number  whose  personal  services  were  actually  con- 

scripted         »  60, 663 

Table  II. — Distribution  of  ^^  volunteers^*  after  passage  of  the  conscription  act,  March  S^ 

ISSSy  as  shown  in  line  4  of  Table  J. 

Call  of  October,  1863,  and  February  and  March,  1864 489,462 

Call  of  July  18,  1864 188,172 

Call  of  December  19»  1864 157.058 

Actual  number  of  volimteers 834, 692 

Credits  for  naval  enlistments  and  excesses  on  quotas  under  calls  prior  to 
March  3,  1863 241,866 

Total  credits  for  volunteers  under  act  of  March  3,  1863 1,076,658 

1  None  of  this  number  ever  served,  but  commuters  were  counted  as  credits  in  furnishing  quotas. 
*  Of  this  zfnmber  only  46,347  men  were  actually  delivered  to  the  Army. 

Table  III. — Disposition  of  men  **  drafted,**  as  shown  in  line  5  of  Table  J. 


Call  of— 


July,  1M3 

October,  1863;  February  and  March,  1864. 

July,  1M4 

December,  1864 


Number 

held  to 

personal 

service. 


9,880 

3,416 

26,205 

« 11, 162 


Total. 


s  50, 663 


Furnished 
substi- 
tutes. 


26,002 

8,887 

»5S,086 

»  25,011 


117,986 


Total 

number 

furnishing 

personal 

service. 


35,882 
12,303 
84,291 
36,173 


168,649 


Paid 
commuta- 
tion. 


52,288 

32,678 

1,298 

460 


86,731 


1  Includes  substitutes  for  enrolled  men  as  well  as  substitutes  for  drafted  men. 

*  Of  this  number  only  6,845  were  delivered,  due  to  termination  of  hostilities. 

*  Of  this  number  only  46,347  were  actually  delivered  to  the  Army  for  duty. 

Table  IV. — Results  of  the  several  drafts  which  secured  men  appearing  in  Table  III, 


Call. 


July,  1863 

Uarch,  1864.... 

July,  1864 

December,  1864. 


Total. 


Number 
drawn. 

Failed 
to  report. 

Dis- 
charged, 
quota 
full. 

Dis- 
charged 

per 
order. 

Ex- 
empted. 

Hold  to 

personal 

service. 

Fur- 
nished 
substi- 
tutes. 

292,441 
113,446 
231,918 
139,024 

39,415 
27,193 
66,159 
28,477 

447 

1,227 
26,416 
18,011 

13 

69 

807 

46,408 

164,395 
39,952 
82.531 
28,631 

9,881 

3,416 

26,205 

6,845 

26,002 
18,911 
28,502 
10, 192 

776,829 

161,244 

46, 101 

47,297 

315,509 

46,347 

« 73, 607 

Paid 
commu- 
tation. 


52.288 

32,678 

1,298 

460 

86,724 


>  This  figure,  taken  from  Provost  Ifarshal  Qeneral's  report  is  27  greater  than  the  corresi)onding  item 
appearing  eisewhero  in  the  report. 

*  In  addition  to  these  men  who  were  furnished  as  substitutes  for  drafted  men,  44,379  men  were  furnished 
as  substitutes  fbr  enrolled  men. 
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^^^^^  11.  Summary  of  RsaiTLTt!), 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  total  forces  tatsed  by  lie  Union  during  the  Civil 
War  were  2.690,401,  and  tliat  of  Ihifl  number  1,358,470  entered  the  Bervice  as  voluntoere 
prior  to  March  3,  1863,  and  that  1,076,558  entered  aa  volunteers  after  that  date.  In 
other  words,  the  total  fighting  forces  included  2,435,028  volunteers.  The  remainder. 
255,373  men,  can  be  properly  credited  oa  conscripted.  Of  this  last  number  86,724 
avoided  military  servioe  by  payment  o(  commulal.ioa,  leaving  168,649  actually 
drafted.  Of  this  number,  however,  117,986  wore  siibBlitutes  for  drafted  men  or 
enrolled  mon,  leaving  a  balance  of  50,653  whoeo  pOTSonal  service  in  the  military 
eolabliriiment  was  conscripted.  But  of  tliifl  number,  only  46,347  men  actually 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  Arm^.  Therefore,  it  is  apparent  that  while  the  total  eSec- 
tivea  were2j690,401,  conscription  swured  directly  the  personal  aervicB  of  only  <6,347 
men  or  leeilhan  2  per  cent  of  the  total  Gghting  forces. 

12.  BoDNTIES. 

Any  diBcusBion  of  the  draft  act  of  1863  would  be  incomplete  without  a  reference  to 
tlie  enormous  cost  entailed  in  tlie  effort  to  secure  voiunteere  by  the  payment  of 
boimtiee.  Casual  reference  to  this  subject  has  been  made  in  the  preceding  pagee  but 
it  is  now  propoaed  to  deal  with  it  more  fully. 

As  has  been  seen,  prior  to  March  3,  18G3,  the  Government  depended  solely  upon 
voluntarv  enlistment  for  the  recruitment  of  its  armies.  It  was  saon  found  necesrary 
to  stimulate  recruiting  by  oBering  to  recruits  inducements  intended  to  compare 
favorably  with  the  price  of  ordinary  labor  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  some  sup- 
port for  the  dependenta  of  the  volunteer.  With  this  object  in  view  bouutiea  were 
allowed  by  the  Federal  Government  from  time  to  time  as  follows: 

(1)  From  the  commencement  of  the  waj  to  July  18,  1864,  a  boimtv  of  tlOO  was 
allowed  to  all  volunteers  who  served  a  perioil  of  two  years  or  during  the  war,  J25  of 
which  was  paid  upon  muster  in  and  the  remainder  upon  discharge. 

(2)  From  June  25, 1863,  to  April  1,  1864,  a  bounty  of  $400  was  paid  to  all  veterans 
reonlistiDg  for  three  years  of  the  war,  J25  bcin^  paid  upon  muster  in  and  $75  at  the 
expiration  of  three  years'  service,  and  the  remainder  distributed  during  the  interval 
of  service  in  $50  amounts. 

{31  From  October  24  to  April  Ij  1864,  a  bounty  of  $300  was  paid  to  all  recruits  enlists 
ing  lor  three  years  in  old  organizations,  $60  being  paid  upon  muster  in,  $40  at  the 
expiration  of  tnree  years'  service  and  the  remainder  distribtited  id  sums  of  $40  during 
the  interval  of  service. 

J 4)  From  December  24  to  April  1,  1863,  a  bounty  of  $300  was  paid  to  new  remiita 
iating  for  three  yeare  in  organizations  already  in  service. 

(5)  From  July  19,  1864,  to  the  end  of  the  war  $100,  $200.  and  $300  was  paid  to 
recruits  enlisting  for  one,  two  or  three  years  respectively.  Oue-tliird  of  this  bounty 
was  paid  on  muater  in,  one  third  after  the  expiration  of  one-hali  the  term  of  service 
and  the  remaining  one*third  upon  discharge  or  emiration  of  the  period  of  enlistment. 

{61  On  November  28,  1864,  a  special  bounty  of  $"00  from  tJie  draft  and  substitute 
funas  was  paid  to  men  enlisting  in  the  first  Army  Corps  upon  being  mustered  into  tlie 
Bervice.  "This  bounty  was  in  addition  to  the  bouulies  already  autlioriied.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  Federal  bounties  were  distributed  over  a  period  of  enlistment  and 
that  a  Bubatantial  portion  thereof  was  paid  only  after  the  completion  of  the  enlistment 
period. 

I.ln  the  other  hand,  whilo  the  Government  distributed  bounties  over  the  whole 

Eeriod  of  enlistment,  local  authorities  almost  uniformly  paid  in  advance.  It  should 
e  remembered  that  the  bounties  paid  by  the  local  autnorities  were  in  addition  to 
the  sums  paid  by  the  Government  and  that  the  Bums  paid  by  the  former  were  at 
least  e-)ual  to  and  more  often  in  excess  of  the  sums  offered  and  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  payment  of  large  sums  was  prompted  by  the  ncn'ous  desire  on 
the  part  of  coramunities  to  dll  their  (|uotae  completely  before  the  arrival  of  the  dat« 
for  draft.  Under  the  pressure  of  conscription,  local  authorities  did  not  take  into 
consideration  the  encouragement  which  large  cash  bounties  offered  to  desertion. 
The  only  object  in  mind  was  the  aeeuring  of  recruits  and  the  fact  that  the  payment 
of  large  eums  of  money  in  advance  offered  easy  means  of  escape  from  the  loca'ity  in 
which  a  recruit  had  pledged  his  enlistment  was  entirely  overlooked.  In  many  dis- 
tricts exorbitant  bounties  were  [^id.  while  neighboring  districts,  unable  to  pay  large 
sums,  frequently  lost  men  of  their  own  districls  who  volunteered  in  other  localitiee. 
The  enormous  profits  which  the  system  of  local  bounties  yielded  to  those  engaged  '" 


I 


ine  enormous  pnmra  wnicn  ate  sysiem  or  locai  uountiea  yieiueu  v>  iiioee  engugeii  in        ^^ 
H  it  soon  produced  a  class  of  persons  known  as  substitute  brokers  who  sprang  up  in  the     ^H 

B         various  towns  and  cities  and  who  finally  monopolized  the  buaineaa  ov  tva£iyt,'<t<iv:mc-    ^H 
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teers  and  substitutes.  The  corrupt  practice  of  many  of  those  agents  constituted  one 
of  the  most  vicious  outcjowths  of  the  draft  system. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  tne  Federal  Grovemment  expended  in  bounties,  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1863,  $90,586,900  and  from  October  17,  1863,  to  the 
end  of  the  war,  expended  $209,636,600  for  the  same  purposes.  In  other  words,  the 
total  expended  by  the  United  States  during  the  period  of  the  war  for  bounties  alone 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $300,233,500. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  State  and  local  bounties  during  the  same  period  of  time 
amounted  to  $285,941,028.  It  is  thus  seen  that  during  the  period  of  the  Civil  War 
there  was  expended  by  the  loyal  States  and  the  Federal  GrOvemment  for  bounties 
to  secure  the  voluntary  enlistment  of  recruits  $586,164,528. 

The  total  number  of  men  raised  during  the  period  of  the  war  was  2,690,401.  It 
follows  that  the  per  capita  cost  for  bounties  alone  was  $217.87. 

In  his  report  (p.  2),  Acting  Provost  Marshal  General  Fry  states  that  the  per  ca}>ita 
cost  of  recruitment  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1863,  was  $9.84,  exclusive  of  bounties. 
However,  when  there  is  added  to  the  per  capita  cost  as  estimated  by  the  Provost 
Marshal  General,  the  per  capita  cost  of  $217.87  for  bount}^,  the  result  does  not  argue 
well  for  the  methods  of  economy  employed  in  recruiting  under  the  volunteer- 
conscription  system  then  in  operation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  Civil  War  period  2,690.401  men  were  secured, 
with  an  expenditure  in  bounties  alone  of  $586,164,528,  and  that  during  the  first  14 
months  of  actual  operation  under  the  present  selective  service  law,  2,552,173  men 
had  been  furnishea  the  Army  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $20,175,000. 

13.  Conclusion. 

A  consideration  of  the  foregoing;  discloses  that  conscription,  as  utilized  in  the  Civil 
War  period,  produced  in  personal  service  of  draftees  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total 
Union  forces,  and  that  primarily  the  draft  act  was  mainly  employed,  in  connection 
with  the  expenditure  of  enormous  sums  of  bounty  money,  to  coerce  soK^alled  volun- 
tary enlistments  in  the  fighting  forces. 
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A  STUDY  OF  CONSCRIPTION  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  1914-1918. 

I.    The  British  Legislation  on  Conscription. 

By  CaxLLEH.  B.  Eluk.  of  the  Dislrfct  of  CoJumhla  Bur. 

The  atrikiag  character iatic  of  British  coDscription.  ia  contrast  to  the  American, 
is  that  it  was  at  first  bound  up  with  the  idea  that  the  war  must  be  carried  on  by 
those  who  were  willing  to  serve.  The  need  for  controlling  and  regiilating  entry  into 
military  service,  so  aa  to  preserve  the  indualries  Qsseutial  to  maintaining  the  military 
establishment  and  to  adjust  the  demands  ot  the  arm;^  to  the  demands  of  industry, 
was  not  apparent  until  the  indiscriminate  volunteering  from  all  lines  of  buainess 
thrfiatened  disruption  of  the  industrial  structure.  The  recognition  of  the  necessity 
for  compelling  all  to  sen'e,  leaving  to  the  State  the  selection  of  those  who  should  be 
first  used  for  the  army,  came  even  more  slowly.  Oonscription,  passed  by  Parliament 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  war  be^n,  was  brought  about,  not  because  consid- 
ered wise  or  essenUal  for  its  own  sake,  but  because  ot  its  relation  to  voluntary  enlist- 
ment: and  the  first  conscription  act.  limited  to  single  men  of  military  age,  was  aup- 
porteil  because  it  was  merely  the  redemption  of  the  pledge  to  married  men  given  in 
the  previous  recruiting  campaign,  that  if  the  single  luea  did  not  enlist  they  would 
be  compelled.  So  the  extension  of  the  military  service  act  to  all  men  of  military  age, 
married  or  single,  was  supported  rather  on  the  ground  of  fairncsB  to  those  who  lud 
enlisted  than  on  the  ground  that  bringing  to  the  service  of  (he  State  all  men  capable 
ot  ser\ing  would  be  Uie  wisest  way  to  utilize  the  man-power  resources  of  the  country, 

I.  Composition  op  the  Army  in  Auqust,  1914. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Britii^h  Army  consisted  of  some  700,000  men  made 
up  of  the  first  line,  composed  ot  the  reglilar  army,  the  army  reserve,  and  the  special 
reserve:  and  the  second  line,  composed  of  the  territorial  force.  The  profeesional 
soldiers  making  up  the  regular  army  were  men  enlisted  for  12  years,  part  of  tbe  time 
with  the  colors  and  the  remainder  ia  the  reserve.  The  period  with  tne  colors  varied 
according  to  the  arm  of  the  service  and  was  generally  7  years.  The  age  limit  for 
enlistment  was  from  IS  to  25  and,  in  some  oasee,  from  IS  to  30,  depending  also  upon 
the  branch  in  which  enlistment  was  made. 

The  army  reserve  consisted  of  trained  rf^ilar  soldiers  who  had  returned  to  civil 
life  after  service  in  the  army  and  who  remained  liable  to  be  called  out.  It  was  com- 
posed of  those  volunteering  to  aer\'e  when  called  to  complete  uuita,  those  liable  to  be 
called  only  on  general  mobilization,  and  those  who  enlisted  far  a  further  4  years  after 
12  vears'  eer\*ice,  and  who  were  to  be  called  only  after  the  other  reserves  mentioned 
had  been  railed. 

The  special  reserve  consisted  of  a  fixed  number  of  battalions  constituting  reserve 
battaliona  trained  by  the  reeular  establishment,  whose  function  was  to  act  as  a  feeder 
to  battalions  in  the  field  and  to  assist  in  the  work  of  coast  defense. 

The  territorial  force  was  a  body  for  home  service  only  (although  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  practically  all  the  force  agreed  to  foreign  service).  EnListment  in  the  lerri- 
torial  force  was  for  4  years  and  the  age  limit  w;is  17  to  35  years,  inclusive. 

As  shown  by  the  records,  the  British  pre-war  stromjlh  was  247,434  regulars, 
214,834  in  the  army  reserve  and  the  special  reserve,  and  271,18!)  in  the  territorial 
force;  or  733,457  in  ail. 

In  the  navy  there  was  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  approximately  150,000  men. 

2.  Voluntary  Enlistment,  1914-15. 

In  the  first  few  days  of  the  war  there  was  an  enthusiastic  rush  to  the  colors,  much 

Eater  than  the  facilities  tor  dealing  with  recruit*  could  lake  care  of.  On  August  6 
rd  Kitchener  was  appointed  secretary  of  stato  for  war,  and  the  next  day  he  made 
his  first  call  for  100.000  men.  As  set  forth  in  the  notice  in  the  press,  enlistment  was 
asked  for  a  period  of  three  years  or  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  the  age  limit  was 
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staW  to  be  between  19  and  30  years,  witli  the  proviaian  that  those  having  prevtoiU 


1  the 


\f  would  be  accepted  up  to  tne  age  of  42.  Although  n 
clearly  indicated,  it  woa  later  apparent  that  thia  additional  force  was  not  mer^y  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  regular  army,  but  vaa  to  he  a  body  in  new  formations  calleid 
service  batlaUons.  Members  of  the  territoriaJ  force  were  asked  to  traoBfer  to  the 
new  antiy  and  for  this  purpose  county  asBocialiona  were  urged  to  cooperate  in  makinc 
a  division  of  the  ttirritoriaf  force  into  those  who  were  able  and  willing  to  serve  abroad 
and  those  who  were  precluded  "oaaccount  of  their  affairs"  from  volunteering.  Many 
of  the  territorials  did  join  the  new  army,  and  by  August  2G,  69  whole  battalions  had 
volunteered  for  service  abroad. 

There  was  no  adequate  provision  for  tak.in!;  caic  of  the  great  number  of  men  who 
enlisted.  The  war  office,  accustomed  to  dealing  under  the  old  svBlem  with  about 
30,000  recruita  per  year,  waa  suddenly  controntod  with  the  task  of  taking  care  of  manv 
thouaandsporday,  and  the  recruiting  force -WBa  totally  insufficient  for  the  task.  Civil- 
ian volunteers  were  called  on  to  help,  but  even  wilh  their  a^iatance  the  rituation 
merely  of  enrolling  the  men  with  the  formalities  required  under  the  army  act  could  not 
be  met,  not  to  speak  of  the  provisioua  tor  taldn£!  earn  of  men  in  campe.  There  was  no 
oi^anixalion  for  distributing  tile  food;  there  were  no  barracks,  and  not  even  sufficieot 
tcuts  to  take  care  of  the  men. 

On  August  25  Lord  Kitchener  slated  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  first  hundred 
thousand  recruits  had  been  practically  secured.  On  August  28  Lord  Kitchener 
called  for  another  hundred  thousand  men.  This  time  the  age  limit  was  raised,  and 
enlistments  were  asked  of  those  from  19  to  35  years  and  of  all  ex-soldiers  up  to45  and 
of  certain  selected  noncommieaioncd  officers  up  to  50,  Enlistment  was  requiicd  for 
the  period  of  the  war.  Then  began  a  more  orEanized  effort  to  stimulate  recruiting. 
Mr.  Asquith,  in  a  communication  to  the  lord  mayor  of  London  and  others,  propc«ed 
that  meetings  should  be  held  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  for  explaining  the  jus- 
tice of  our  cause"  and  "the  dutv  of  every  man  to  do  his  part."  There  followed  recruit- 
ing rallies  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  A  parliamentary  committee  took 
cl^rse  of  this  campaign  and  reproaentalivea  of  all  opposing  tactions  joined  in  Bupplyiw 
Bpeakeis  and  in  the  organized  efforts  to  reach  prospective  recruita.  Political  organi- 
eatione  in  every  county,  city,  and  village  assisted  in  the  campaign  and  the  voters  were 
canvassed  very  much  aa  in  a  political  campaign  except  that  all  parties  united  in  the 
same  appeal.  A  canvass  by  mail  was  conducted,  and  It  was  said  that  some  8,000,000 
letters  wej'e  sent  out  to  men  of  military  age.  The  work  of  speaking  at  rallies  and 
individual  canvassing  was  supplemented  by  advi'itising  posters  urgui"  men  to  join 
the  army,  and  the  moving  picture  theaters  were  made  use  of  to  display  aavextiseinento. 

In  a  UtUe  over  a  month  after  the  b^dnning  of  the  war  (September  10),  it  was  an- 
nounced by  the  prime  minister  that  over  438.000  men  hod  joined  the  new  army, 
exclusive  of  those  who  had  enlisted  in  the  territorial  force,  which  had  been  recruiting 
up  to  its  maximum  strength  and  replacing  men  who  hud  enlisted  in  the  new  anny. 
But  the  time  had  not  come  when  recruiting  efforts  could  safclv  be  relaxed.  Althotigb 
the  new  recruits  could  not  be  adequately  taken  care  of,  and  the  faciliti^  for  handling 
the  men  were  being  blocked,  yet  the  prime  minister  stated,  ''We  shall  need  more 
rather  thwi  leas;  let  ua  get  the  mcTi."  He  added,  however^  that  thereafter  the  men 
who  enlisted  would  not  bo  required  to  go  at  once  to  the  training  fields  but  would  bo 
permitted  to  return  to  their  homes  until  needed  and  sufficient  acconimodadona  could 
DC  found.  But  the  authorities  were  still  "  blocked  "  with  recruits  and  on  Septembw 
11  the  standard  forcnliatmcnt  was  raised  by  requiring  a  height  of  5  feet  6  inches.  The 
moral  effect  of  this  doubtless  was  to  surest  that  more  men  were  being  received  than 
were  needed.  At  any  rate  toward  the  end  of  October  recruiting  h^  considerablf 
fallen  off.  A  genGral  appeal  waa  issued  by  the  recruiting  committee  slating  that  the 
standard  had  again  been  lowered  and  that  the  see  limit  had  been  raised  to  38  and, 
in  the  case  of  ex-soldiers,  to  45.  The  efforts  of  the  parliamentary  committee  w«e 
supplemented  meanwhile  by  the  action  of  municipalitiea  and  private  individu^ 
in  raising  local  battalions,  for  which  the  municipalities  and  individuals  asumed 
responsibility  for  clothing,  eating,  bousing,  and  early  training,  to  be  afterwards  reim- 
bursed by  the  war  office.  Thia  plan  was  sanctioned  oy  Lord  Kitchener  and  numerouB 
units  of  this  charact43r  were  raised. 

Various  ex[>edient8  were  resorted  to  in  the  succeeding  months  to  stimulate  recruit- 
ing. In  addition  to  on  extensive  advertiaing  campaign  wilh  every  conceivable  form 
of  poster  there  was  a  direct  appeal,  signed  by  Mr.  Asquith  and  later  by  the  parlia- 
mentary committee,  sent  to  every  householder  in  the  country  requesting  a  reply 
stating  the  number  of  members  of  the  household  who  would  be  willing  to  enlist. 
It  is  said  that  by  the  middle  of  December  some  4  400  000  of  such  appeals  had  b«en 
sent  out  and  2,500,000  replies  had  been  received,  of  which  225,000  contained  promisM 
to  eaiiat.    About  the  middle  of  November  the  prime  minister  stated  in  the  Houae 
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of  ConiinonB  that  no  leas  Ihan  700,000  recruits  had  bcpti  received,  not  includin:;  thoae 
in  this  territorial  force.  On  March  1,  1915,  the  priiue  miniatGr  declared  the  Govern- 
ment bod  no  reuBOQ  to  be  diasatislied  with  Lhe  progress  of  recniiliiu!  and  in  the  lattei 
part  of  April,  Lord  Derby,  in  a  speech  at  Majichceter,  declared  the  Government  misht 
be  eatialied  for  the  moment,  hut  the  time  would  come  soon  when  there  would  have 
to  be  adijitionai  and  redoubled  eSorla.  On  May  IS  Lord  Kit'^hoDer  appealed  for 
aOO,OC(0  more  recruits,  and  the  next  day  the  ase  Umit  waa  raiaid  to  40  years  and  the 
bco^ht  standard  reduced  la  5  feet  2  inchea.  Toward  the  end  of-June  it  was  realized 
by  the  Government,  as  had  beca  frequently  urged  before,  that  the  beat  way  to  utilize 
the  resourcee  ot  the  country  waa  to  take  an  in  venlory  ol  the  man  power  ao  as  to  ascertain 
what  men  were  available.  This  BU^estion  culminated  in  the  introduction  in  Parlia- 
ment of  a  bill  for  the  registration  of  all  males  and  females  between  the  af!««  of  15  and  65. 
Almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  reeruiling  campaigins,  suggestions  had  been  made 
that  conscription  ought  to  be  introduced;  but  the  war  office  announced  from  time 
to  time  during  the  prorresB  of  recruiting  that  the  question  of  compulsion  was  not 
under  consideration  and  conscription  would  not  be  necessary.  On  Aueust  25  Lord 
Kitchener  stated  in  the  House  of  liorda,  "  While  other  countries  eni^agea  in  this  war 
have,  under  a  system  of  compulsory  eervico,  brought  their  full  resources  of  men  into 
the  field,  we,  under  our  national  system,  have  not  done  bo.  I  can  not  at  this  stasB 
aay  what  will  be  the  limit  of  the  forces  required  or  what  measures  may  eventually  be 
necesMiy  to  supply  and  maintain  ttiem."  On  August  26  the  prime  l  '  '  ' 
answer  to  a  queation  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  whether  sr 

Kulsory  service  should  not  be  brought  into  force,  answered  in  the  negati\'e.  In  a  mani- 
•ata  ifBued  September  3  by  the  parliamentary  committee  of  the  Trade  Union  Con- 
greee,  it  was  stated^  "In  the  event  of  tke  voluntary  system  of  military  service  failing 
tbe  country  in  its  time  of  need,  the  demand  for  a  national  system  of  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  will  not  only  be  made  with  redoubled  vigor,  but  may  prove,  too,  so  por- 
sistentandBtrong  as  to  become  irreaistible."  On  January  8  it  was  declared  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Haldane  that,  while  the  Government  saw  no  reason  to  antic- 
ipate the  breakdown  ol  the  voluntary  system,  "compulsory  service  was  not  foreign 
to  the  constitution,  and  it  might  become  necessary  to  resort  to  it."  On  April  27  Lord 
Derby,  in  his  speech  before  referred  to,  stated  that  in  a  short  time  there  would  bo  an 
appeal  which  none  could  resist,  and  that  compulaorv  demand  of  the  services  of  the 
country  would  bo  brought  about.  r)n  May  IS  Lora  Haldane  said  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  "Although  we  may  think,  under  oniinary  conditioiia  in  a  time  of  peace,  that 
the  voluntary  system  is  a  system  from  which  it  will  bo  moat  difficult  for  us  to  depart, 
yet  we  may  bnd  that  we  have  to  reconsider  the  situation  in  the  light  of  the  tremendous 
necesaitiee  of  the  nation.  We  are  not  face  to  fai'e  with  the  problem  at  present,  but  I 
think  tliat  the  time  may  come."  On  the  following  day  it  was  stated  in  the  debates 
in  Parliament  that  "the  problem  is  here  now  "  and  that  it  was  time  "to  take  stock  of 
wliat  we  have  got  in  the  way  ot  men  in  this  country  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
may  be  most  usefully  applied." 
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A  national  registration  act  was  passed  July  16, 1015.  It  provided  that  "a  regiatcr 
shall  be  formed  of  all.persons,  male  and  female,  between  tne  ogee  of  16  and  C5  (not 
being  members  of  His  Majesty's  naval  force  or  of  His  Majesty's  regular  or  territorial 
forceeV"  It  proWded  that  tne  registrtu' general  should  bo  the  central  registration 
authority  in  England  and  the  common  council  of  tfae  city  of  London  and  the  councils 
of  the  raetropohtan  and  municipal  boroughs  and  of  the  urban  and  rural  districts  and 
the  councils  of  the  Scilly  Islands  should  be  local  regifitratiou  authorities  for  their 
respective  areas;  that  each  area  should  be  a  registration  district;  that  the  regisliar 
general  for  Scotland  should  be  the  re^ttar  general  and  the  councils  of  counties 
and  town  councils  of  parliamentary  burghs  should  be  local  registration  authoritiea 
for  their  respective  areas,  The  act  did  not  apply  to  Ireland,  except  as  it  was  made  to 
apply  to  certain  small  areas  by  order  of  the  lord  lieutenant.  It  required  that  the 
local  regislralion  authorities  should  cau^e  to  be  distributed  to  every  household,  forms 
prepared  by  the  regislrar  general  showing  the  name,  residence,  age,  married  state, 
uependenLj,  occupation,  employer,  skill  in  other  employment,  and  nationality,  if 
not  British,  of  every  person  of  the  ages  mentioned,  and  should  cause  such  forms  to 
be  collected  and  I'llea  and  registration  certilicates  issued  to  the  persons  registering. 
Under  authority  of  regulations  issued  by  the  local  government  board  and  tne  tiecre- 
tary  of  Scotland,  registration  was  begun  aa  of  August  15,  1915,  Enumerators  were 
appointed  in  each  registration  district  to  tliatribute  the  cards  about  a  week  before 
August  15  and  to  collect  the  cards  within  a  week  or  10  days  after  August  15,  and 
thereafter  to  check  them  and  tabulate  the  result.    It  is  said  that  av^r^^f^BaM^^ 
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150.000  voluntary  workers  were  engaged  Lu  this  teak.  The  forma  received  irom  the 
regi^traiits  were  eubeequently  Horted  and  divided  into  groups  according  to  occup*- 
tioDS.  and  the  men's  groups  divided  also  between  the  married  and  single.  The  men's 
occupations  were  dividea  into  46  groups  and  the  women's  occupations  divided  into 
30  groups  and  a  code  numher  assigned  to  each  group,  which  number  was  Hhonrn  also 
on  the  regiatration  certilioatee. 

Ab  to  the  military  purpose  oF  this  national  registration,  Lord  Kitchener  said,  on  July  9, 
of  the  proposal  to  pass  such  an  act:  ''When  this  registration  is  completed,  we  shall  be 
able  lo  know  the  men  between  the  ageo  of  19  and  40  not  required  for  munitions  (w 
other  neceasary  industrial  work,  and  therefore  available,  if  )>hyeically  fit,  for  the 
fighting  line.     Steps  will  then  be  taken  to  approach,  with  a  view  to  enlistment,  all 

Eoseible  candidates  for  the  army — unmarried  men  to  be  preferred  to  married  men  ss 
ir  as  may  be." 

Carrying  out  this  idea,  after  the  national  registration  wa^  completed,  the  cards  ol 
all  men  between  the  ogee  of  lU  and  41  (that  is,  those  who  had  become  19  but  had  not 
attaiued  41  on  August  15)  were  copied  upon  so-called  "pink  forms"  for  the  use  ot 
the  luiUtAry  authorities.  &leanwbile,  during  the  checking  and  tebulation  of  the  regis* 
tration,  organiaed  efforts  were  made  to  decide  upon  the  comparative  needs  ot  tha 
army  and  of  industry.  Various  committees  were  appointed  to  determine  eesential 
industries  and  the  requirements  of  mea  in  munition  work,  agriculture,  and  other 
occupations.  Lists  of  trades  were  prepared  in  the  order  of  their  natiooal  importance 
and  were  claasilied  as  "reserved  occupations."  With  theee  suggestions  as  to  neces- 
sary industries  and  industrial  requirements  before  them  the  re^tration  authorities 
examined  the  list  of  men  of  military  age  for  the  purpose  of  making  tentative  alloca- 
tions  of  the  men  necessary  for  industry  and  the  men  who  were  available  for  mililary 
service.  The  cards  o(  thoee  considered  necessary  for  industry  were  marked  or 
"starred."  This  was  to  indicate  that  such  men  were  to  be,  at  least  for  the  present, 
exempt  from  recruitment.  This  process  of  starring  was  slow  and  tedious.  Further, 
the  number  of  reserved  occupations  and  starred  trades  was  changed  from  time  to 
time  and  largely  increased.  Generally  speaking,  starring  was  brought  about  by  the 
reservation  ol  various  trades  as  a  whole,  followed  by  the  starring  of  all  men  engaged 
in  such  trades. 

For  the  month  or  more  during  which  registration  and  tabulation  was  proceeding 
there  had  been  a  decided  liil!  in  recruiting.  When  copies  of  the  "pink  forma"  were 
ready  to  be  turned  over  to  the  recruiting  staffs  there  began  a  very  intensive  effort  to 
induce  all  men  of  military  age  who  were  in  the  unstarred  class  to  enlist.  The  parlia- 
mentary recruiting  committee,  by  means  of  its  orgaoizations  in  every  county,  under- 
took to  canvass  systematically  all  the  available  men  of  military  age  who  were  now 
definitely  known  by  the  national  r^fistration  and  the  process  of  starring.  The  adver- 
tising campaign  began  with  renewed  vi^r.  Recruiting  marches,  parades,  and  a 
series  of  meetings  were  held  to  call  the  attention  of  the  men  to  the  needs  of  the  army. 
EnlistraeQlfl,  however,  did  not  greatly  increase  and  the  reeulta  were  disappointii^. 
The  total  number  of  enlistments,  however,  since  Au^ist  2. 1914,  had  probably  been 
over  2,000,000.  On  September  30  the  war  office  directed  all  recruiting  officers  to 
take  whal«verslepswere  considered  meet  effective  to  induce  unstarred  men  to  join  the 
army  and  to  report  the  number  of  those  who  refused.  Subsequently,  upon  the  public 
annuuncement  of  this  order,  the  drastic  method  of  recruiting  the  unwilling  yna 
abandoned.  i 

4,  Lord  Dbhby's  AoE-QaouF  Attbstatiov  Plan.  I 

On  October  5,  1915,  Lord  Derby  was  appointed  director  ot  recruiting.  ShwUy  1 
after  his  appointment  he  proooeed  an  innovation  in  the  method  of  securing  enlistments 
for  the  anny.  His  proposal  was,  in  brief,  that  all  men  of  military  age  should^be 
divided  into  classes  according  to  age  and  whether  married  or  nngle — that  is,  unmanied 
men  from  18  to  41  would  be  divided  into  23  groups,  and  the  married  men  from 
IS  to  41  into  another  23  groups,  a  group  for  each  a^e — and  that  all  men  were  to  be  given 
nn  opportunity  to  "attest,  that  is,  signify  their  willingnees  to  serve  if  needed.  It 
was  understood  that  men  so  attesting  would  not  be  called  up  for  service  until  tlie  age 
group  in  which  they  were  placed  was  called,  and  that  the  single  men  and  unstaired 
men  would  be  called  before  the  married  men.  He  also  proposed  that  tribunals  be 
appointed  and  set  up  in  each  registration  district  before  whom  any  man  about  to  be 
called  up  fur  service  could  appear  and  consideration  would  be  given  and  determina- 
tion reached  as  to  his  pcetpenement  to  a  later  group  if  considered  desirable.  He 
^plained  thai  his  system  contempUted  that  recruiting  should  in  the  future  be  done 
by  civilians  instead  of  by  the  military  authorities  aided  liy  civilians,  and  that  in  every 
regiatratian  district  recruiting  would  be  conducted  by  the  parliamentary  recruiting  • 
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committee  nnd  the  joint  lubor  re<nUting  -committfie  and  tlieir  agcata,  and  a  direct 
appeal  would  be  sent  by  mail  to  every  unfltarred  man.  In  a  letter  to  the  preaH  o: 
November  3,  Lord  Derby  said;  "I  hope  by  the  present  scheme  not  only  to  ascertain 
what  IB  eadi  man's  right  poaition,  but  to  induce  him  voluntarily  to  take  it.  But 
before  this  can  be  done  a  man  must  actually  enliat,  not  merely  promise  to  do  bo.  By 
enlisting  men  in  groupB,  only  to  come  up  when  called  upon,  and  allowing  them  before 
actually  joining  to  appeal  to  local  tribunals  to  be  put  in  later  groups  for  reaaonB  which 
can  be  Bpecially  urged,  we  ehall  be  able  to  allot  proper  places  to  all  men  in  the  'un- 
Btarred '  list.  Then  we  muat  carefully  examine  the  whole  of  the  'starred '  list,  and 
where  we  find  a  man  wrongly  placed  in  that  list,  or  a  man  who,  though  rightly  placed 
iu  it,  can  be  apared  fromliis  induHtry,  that  man  must  be  placed  in  the  'unBtatred' 
list  and  dealt  with  accordingly.  *  *  "  There  is  no  necesnty  under  this  scheme 
for  a  man  when  lie  enlists  to  join  his  regiment  immediately.  He  can  do  so  if  be  wishes; 
but  if  he  prefers  to  be  plac^  in  such  a  group  M  his  age  and  condition — i.  e.,  married 
or  single— entitled  h'm  to  enter,  and  only  come  to  the  colore  when  his  group  is  called 
up  for  service,  he  can  request  the  recniiting  officer  to  do  this.  He  has  this  asBurance: 
Groups  will  be  called  up  strictly  in  their  order,  tjie  younger  unmarried  men  before 
the  older  men,  and  all  unmarried  men,  except  thoee  who  may  be  proved  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  their  busineBsta,  before  any  of  the  married  men.  The  recruiting  officer 
will  inform  the  recruit  of  the  number  of  his  group,  which  is  determined,  as  stated 
above,  by  age  and  whether  married  or  single.  Be  it  understood,  however,  that  an^ 
man  who  has  married  since  the  dalo  of  registration  will  be  placed  in  a  group  as  if 
unmarried."    No  man  was  to  be  called  up,  however,  until  he  attained  the  age  of  ID. 

In  short,  under  the  Derby  scheme  the  men  of  military  age  had  the  option  either 
of  joining  the  army  at  once  for  immediate  training  or  service,  or  of  attesting  and  being 
placed  in  the  group  appropriate  to  their  age  and  condition  (whether  married  or  un- 
married).  In  the  latter  case  they  would  be  "posted  to  tlioanny  reserve,  section  B," 
would  receive  pay  for  one  day's  "service  "  and  would  be  immediately  returned  to  their 
civilian  ocuiwitions,  tobo  called  up,  upon  reasonable  notice,  when  the  group  in  which 
the^  belonged  because  of  Sfe  and  condition  or  in  which  they  bad  been  placed  by 
action  of  the  local  tribunals  was  called.  The  men  so  att(«ting  under  the  group 
system  were  in  an  anomalous  position.  Though  theoretically  in  the  reeerve,  their 
'avilian  status  was  in  all  respects  preserved,  they  received  no  army  pay,  could  apply 
to  tribunals  to  be  excused  from  being  called  up  or  postponed  to  later  grouiw,  and  their 
actual  military  status  did  not  begin  until  they  were  called  up,  had  not  been  exempted 
OT  postponed,  and  the  time  to  report  arrived. 

■The  plan  did  not  apply  tc  '-"' — ' 

Canvassing  under  Lord  E 
army  order  was  issued  publishing  the  royal  warrant  ncceseary  before  the  plan  could 
be  carried  out  of  having  men  enlisted  in  the  army  transferred  to  the  reBer\-e  with  their 
consent  and  without  pay  while  theoretically  in    service." 

Canvassers  had  been  appointed  by  lo<^  subcommittees  of  the  parliamentary 
recruiting  committee  and  the  joint  labor  recruiting  committee.  The  canvaasing  was 
carried  out  to  a  laige  extent  by  volunteer  civilians,  both  men  and  women.  Public 
halls,  oliices,  and  schools  were  used  as  district  headquarters.  The  information  on 
the  "pink  forms"  was  copied  on. blue  and  white  cards— the  blue  cards  for  tlie  use  of 
the  canvassers  and  the  white,  on  which  results  were  recorded,  for  tiling.  The  can- 
vassers were  instructed  to  canvass  for -the  regular  army,  the  new  army,  l3ie  special 
reserve,  or  the  territorials;  to  call  personally  upon  each  Uian  listed  on  the  card  given 
them,  to  "put  before  him  plainly  and  politely  the  need  of  the  country,"  to  record 
his  reasons  if  he  hesitated  or  refused  and  to  report  results  daily  at  the  district  head- 
quarters. 

The  nish  of  recruits  came  even  before  the  plan  could  be  put  into  full  operation. 
Some  uncertainty  existed  in  the  beginning,  nowevor.  regarding  the  Government's 
intent  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  men  would  actually  be  called  for  service  and  whether 
themarriedmen  were  lobe  reallydeferred.asBuggeBted  by  Lord  Derby.  On  November 
2  the  prime  minister  stated  in  Parliament  that  the  obligation  of  the  married  men  to 
serve  ou^t  not  to  he  enforced  or  held  bindine  unless  and  until^I  hope  by  voluntary 
effort,  if  it  be  needed  iu  the  last  resort  by  other  means,  the  itnmarried  men  are  dealt 
with."  On  November  12,  in  a  format  announcement  by  Lord  Derby,  this  was  inter- 
preted as  a  definite  pledge  of  the  Government  that  if  single  men  (afterwards  stated 
to  mean  the  "vast  majority")  not  indispensable  to  industry  of  national  importance  did 
not  come  forward  lo  serve,  compulsion  would  be  used  before  the  married  men  would 
be  called  upon  to  fulfill  their  engagement  to  serve.  And  it  was  added  that  whether 
the  men  attesting  were  indispensable  for  industry  would  be  decided  by  local  tribunals 
which  were  being  set  up. 

The  reouest  for  the  appointment  of  the  local  tribunals  referred  to  wbb  madft^^ 
circular  of  the  local  government  board  about  October  Til.    %\i<iti\T&i\s3s»laTi<i5taMs'^" 
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Appninled  by  town  councila,  metropolitan  horough  councDa,  and  urban  and  rural 
district  coudcIIh.  Oq  November  16  the  compoeilion  of  the  tribunolii  was  defuulely 
decided  on.  The  membera  were  to  be  five  in  niitnlier,  three  chosen  from  the  council 
and  two  from  ontaide,  odd  of  whom  should  b«  a  represenlative  of  labor.  Subsequently 
regulations  for  procedure  before  these  tribunals  were  issued  and  a  central  appeal  tn- 
biinal  to  sit  in  Loadon  waa  decided  upon  and  ita  members  appointed. 

At  firal,  attesting  was  confined  to  the  "unstarred"  men  on. the  national  register, 
but  later  the  "starred  "  men  and  those  wearing  Ijatlges  showing  the^  were  in  govern- 
ment work  were  asked  to  attest.  As  decided  shortly  after  the  campaign  began,  ermlels 
bearing  the  royal  crown  were  issued  to  all  men  who  attested,  but  tbey  were  not  at 
first,  peiierally  worn. 

Metlical  examination  of  all  the  men  presenting  themBelves  was  not  posible.  and 
alihongh  examination  waa  attemp'ed  and  to  some  extent  carried  out,  hnndrmls  of 
thoi'sands  were  attented  witlioitt  any  examination  at  all. 

Wlien  the  group  plan  of  recniiiing  began,  it  was  announced  that  a  time  limit  would 
lit  fixed  for  the  campaign.  This  time  waa  originally  set  for  November  30,  but  wan 
Bubsecjuently  extended  to  December  12. 

During  th'o  progrees  of  recruiting  under  the  Derby  plan,  enlistments  directly  in 
the  army  conliniied  and  some  215,400  men  were  taken  for  immediate  training  and 

Iflrd  Derby's  complete  report  on  the  results  of  the  group  recruiting  syHtem  waa  sub- 
mitted December  20,  1915,  but  was  not  made  public  until  several  days  later.  It 
showed  that  the  number  of  men  of  military  age,  1)4-40,  on  the  national  register  as  of 
August  IS  (exclusive  of  tboae  already  enlisted  and  those  enlisting  directly  in  the 
army  between  that  date  and  October  23)  waa  5.011,441  (3,17B,231  single,  2,832.210 
married).  Of  theae  it  vim  reported  that  2,184,»7{»  men  (840.000  single  and  1,344.979 
married)  had  attested  under  the  Derby  plan  up  to  the  formal  close  of  the  camrai^ 
This  did  not  include  61.051  men  whoaeattcatationHwerereceivedafter  the  tabulation 
was  made  up.  In  addition,  428,853  men  offered  to  attest  but  were  rejected  ou  phyaia^ 
examination.  Inaamiich  as  only  a  part  of  the  men  attesting  bad  been  physically 
examined  and  such  examination  aa  waa  made  was  not  coundered  final  or  complete, 
and  as  large  numbers  of  the  men  taken  were  in  "reserved  occupations"  or  would 
likely  be  neld  "indispensable"  te  vital  industries,  the  number  reported  did  not 
represent  the  men  really  available  for  call  to  military  aervice.  Lord  Derby  estimated 
that  out  of  the  total,  after  making  allowance  for  prol>abIe  future  rejections  on  pbysiad 
grounds  and  exemptiona  on  indiiatrial  grounds,  about  ^1,0G2  men  (343,38fi  single, 
487,676  married)  would  l>e  actually  available  to  be  called  up. 

On  December  20  there  waa  issued  a  proclamation  calling  up  groups  2,  3,  4,  and  5 — 
that  is,  unmarried  men  between  the  ages  of  19  and  23,  inclusive.  The  men  of  18 
were  to  be  postponed  until  they  were  older.  The  men  called  were  required  to  report 
in  batches,  beginning  Jantiary  20.  19ir>.  Between  the  time  of  Uie  call  and  the  tune 
to  report  the  men  were  given  the  opportunity  to  present  claims  for  postponement 
to  later  groups  or  for  exemption  from  call.  Regulations  governing  procedure  for  Bucb 
claims  had  ueen  prepared  and  sent  out.  Claims  bad  to  be  presented  on  printed 
forms  and  before  Jantiary  20.  Men  who  were  "starred"  on  the  national  registef 
by  reason  of  their  occupation,  men  authorized  to  wear  a  government  badge  ahowine 
tbey  were  engaged  on  essential  work  and  men  engaged  in  any  one  of  the  "reserved 
occupations,''  lisia  of  which  had  been  published,  were  not  to  be  called  with  their 
groups  (unless  it  was  decided  in  the  future  that  their  employment  in  civil  life  was 
no  longer  necessary),  and  such  men  could  applv  to  the  tribunals  for  certificates  of 
temporary  exemption.  Such  men  remained  in  tne  age  groups  1«  which  they  belonged 
hut  were  for  the  time  exempt  from  call.  Men  could  also  apply  for  postponement  to 
later  groups  upon  grounds  of  domestic  or  buaineas  hardship,  but  postponement  would 
be  for  not  more  than  10  groups. 

The  local  tribunals  which  were  to  pass  upon  such  claims  had  no  legal  sanction, 
but  were  unofficial  committees  appointed  by  local  governmental  bodies  at  the  suff- 

Eestion  of  the  local  gov eriun en t  board.  It  was  arranged  with  the  military  authorities, 
Dwever,  that  the  men  wltoae  claims  for  exemption  or  deferment  were  allowed  would 
not  be  called  for  military  service.  As  both  "stirred"  and  "unstarred"  men  had 
attested,  these  local  tribunals  were  to  be  called  upoa  to  do  over  again,  largely,  the 
work  that  had  been  attempt«d  at  the  time  tiie  national  register  was  completed. 

Asshownby  LordDerby'arcport,  of  the5,0U.441  menof  military  ageon  the  national 
register.  2,182.178  had  neither  attested,  enlisted  directly,  or  been  rejected— 1,029,231 
of  the«e,  single  men.  l^rd  Derby  said  in  his  report:  "I  am  very  distinctly  of  the 
opinion  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  hold  marrie<l  men  to  their  attestation  linleea 
and  until  the  services  of  the  ainijle  men  have  been  obtained  by  other  means,  the 
present  system  having  failed  to  bring  them  to  the  colors." 
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5.  Tub  Conmriptton  HKABtr&Bs. 

On  December  27  and  28  the  cabinet  debated  Lord  Derby's  reriort  and  the  question 
of  Tedeecoing  the  pledge  to  married  men.  On  January  4,  1910,  the  prime  minister 
Btat4Ml  in  the  House  of  (.'ommone  that  a  meaeiite  vhicb  it  was  proposed  to  introduce, 
providing  for  compulsorj^  enliatment  of  dngle  men.  could  be  "sincerely  supported 
fcy  those  who  either  on  principle,  or  *  *  *  on  grounds  of  expediency,  are  opposed 
to  what  is  commonly  called  conscription."  Tliis  bill,  he  said,  was  coniineci  to  a 
specific  purpose — the  redemption  of  a  promise  publicly  given  by  me  in  the  House  in 
the  early  da%B  of  Lord  Derby's  campaign."  The  bill  referred  to  woe  introduced 
January  S,  101<l,  and  was  passed  and  received  the  royal  assent  January  27,  It  wan 
provided  to  come  into  operation  on  such  day  aeahould  be  fined  by  royal  proclamation. 
Afteritspaasage  and  before  it  became  operative,  the  groups,  under  the  Derby  scheme, 
were  reopened,  and  many  additional  meu  attested  or  enlisted  directly.  The  now  act 
became  operative  February  10— juat  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  Great  Briiain's 
entrance  into  the  war. 

In  thisperiodof  ayear  and  a  half  before  compulsory  service  became  law  there  had 
been  a  tremendous  mcroaiie  of  the  military  forces  through  voliinlary  enlislmeuta. 
But  though  there  had  been  various  hinds  of  designations  of  men  as  free  from  Ihe 
atteatiooBof  the  recruiting  oflicers,  there  had  not  been  developed  and  put  in  practice 
any  eyatematic  plan  for  surveying  the  eatir'O  man-power  of  the  nation  and  making 
the  necessary  allocations  to  the  respective  needs  of  the  army  and  the  vital  industriee, 

(a)  Thefirst  act  of  1916.— The  first  conacription  law  in  Great  Britain,  known  as  the 
"military  eerviceact."  waspansed  January  24,  1916.  and  became  operative  by  royal 
proclamation  February  10,  19!6.  It  applied  to  single  meu  between  the  ages  of  IS 
and  41^thatis,  men  who  had  attained  18  August  15,  1915,  but  had  not  atlained  41 
at  the  appointed  date.  The  law  madosuch  meu  liable  to  military  service  by  providing 
that  they  should  ho  "deemed  from  the  ap|xjinted  datfi  to  have  been  duly  enlisted  in 
His  Uajeety's  regular  forces  for  general  service  or  in  the  reserve  and  to  have  been 
forthwith  transferred  to  the  rvserve."  The  appointed  date  was  fixed  on  the  twenty- 
first  day  after  the  act  came  into  operation,  -which  made  it  March  2,  1916. 

Itsliould,  therefore,  be  remembered  that  the  term  "enlistment'' was  applied  equally 
to  those  drafted  und«'  this  act  and  to  those  already  voluntarily  entered.  "Eulis- 
ment "  signified  merely  the  act  of  entering  military  service. 

The  law  provided  for  exemptions  by  apnlicatton  to  local  tribunals,  which  were 
established  for  each  rtgistration  district  as  defined  in  the  national  registration  act  of 
1015.  Exemptions  were  allowedon  four  grounds:  (1).  Expediency  in  national  interest, 
of  retention  in  present  work,  or  other  work  desired,  or  continuation  of  education  or 
training;  {2}  hardship,  because  of  "business  obligations"  or  "domestic  position"; 
(3)  physical  disability ;  and  (4)  conscientious  objection. 

Exemption  was  allowed  to  be  granted  also  by  "any  government  department''  to 
men  or  classes  or  bodies  of  meu  in  the  service  of  the  deportment,  or  employed  or 
qualified  for  employment  in  any  work  certified  by  the  department  to  be  work  of 
national  importance."  CertilicBtes  of  exemption  were  proi'ided  to  be  given  to  the 
men.  SiichcertificatesweretoproWdotorabsolute,  conditional,  or  temporary  exem|v 
tion,  as  the  authority  erauting  them  might  think  best;  and  there  were  alto  to  be 
certilicatcs  of  exemption  from  combatant  sennce  only,  for  conscientious  ohjectors. 
All  certificates  issued  on  the  ground  of  exceptional  financial  or  business  ohligations 
or  domestic  position  or  on  the  ground  of  continuance  of  education,  were  to  be  con- 
ditional or  temporary  onl^.  No  certificate  should  be  conditioned  ou  continuance 
in  the  employ  of  any  specified  employer  or  establishment.  PTO\'iflJon  was  made  for 
withdrawal  of  certiGcateti  on  account  of  change  of  status,  etc.,  and  also  for  renewal  of 
tern  porary  c  ertifi  ca  tea . 

Local  tribunals  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  r^tistration  authority  of  each  district 
under  the  national  r^istratiou  act.     Each  local  tribunal  consisted  of  from  6  to  25 


Appeal  tribunals  wore  to  be  appointed  by  tin-  king  ffor  such  areas  as  might  be  deitig- 
nated),  to  which  apjjoals  would  lie  from  decisiona  of  the  local  tribunals,  A  central 
tribunal  for  Great  Bntain,  appointed  by  the  king,  was  also  provided  for  to  which  appeals 
would  lie  from  the  appeal  tribunals.  Appealacould  betaken  either  by  the  individual 
aggrieved  or  by  a  government  agent  authorized  by  the  aimy  council.  Begulations 
governing  the  constitution,  (unctions,  and  procedure  of  the  local  tribunals,  appeal 
tribunals,  and  the  central  tribunals  were  authorized  to  be  made  by  order  in  council. 

As  a  matter  of  practice  both  men  who  had  attested  under  Ijord  Derby's  scheme  and 
men  who  were  conscripted  by  virtue  of  the  military  service  act  were  dealt  with  by 
these  tribunals.  The  procedure  relating  to  the  former  waa  governed  by  "instruc- 
tions" to  the  tribunals  and  procedure  relating" to  the  latter  b^  (Av^  "xwsi^'s.V- — " 
made  by  the  local  government  board.  The  "itiatiwASoW  ■«««  tqo&&':»>' 
toe/ormer  rrjlfis  made  for  the  old  iinofflcial  ttibvouilB  actwv^'vi'Biet  ^^«^^f^"i 
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In  atrictnees  men  who  had  attested  uiuler  tlie  Derby  Bcheme  were  not  within  t 

provisions  ot  the  military  aervice  act  (as  being  already  in  the  resenei.  and  therefore 
were  not  authorized  to  make  claims  before  the  tribunals  eot  up  by  the  act.  It  waa 
arranged,  however,  that  applicatiaoB  of  auch  men  would  be  received  and  certiGcatM 
granted  to  them  were  recognized  as  valid. 

The  inBlructiona  for  cases  of  attested  men  and  the  regulations  for  thone  conscripted 
in  the  act,  did  not  matcrisUy  difler.  The  regulations  (and  the  instructions)  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  the  local  tribunals  b^  the  local  registration  authorities  aa  re- 
quired by  the  act.  Applicatbns  [or  exemption  were  to  be  made  to  the  local  IribuiuUs 
by  mail  or  delivery  at  the  office  of  the  clerk;  all  applications  were  to  be  heard  in  public; 
except  that  under  certain  circumetauces  the  public  might  t>e  excluded.  Disposition 
of  applications  upon  paperseubmittedwasthe  exception  and  not  the  rule;  in  ordinary 
cases  oral  bearings  were  to  be  conducted;  a  military  representative  had  the  right  to 
appear  as  a  parly  to  every  application;  applicationa  to  any  tribunal  were  confined  to 
those  peiaone  within  the  jun^iiction  of  such  tribunal^  with  certain  exceptions  in  the 
cose  of  employers  within  the  jurisdiction  ha%'ing  employees  boUi  within  and  without 
the  jurisdiction.  Notice  of  hearing  was  sent  to  the  applicant  and  to  the  military  repre- 
sentatives; the  applicanthad  the  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel  and  croas-examiiia-- 
tion  could  be  conducted  by  a  repreaenialive  of  agoveniment  deparlment  inletarted; 
decision  was  to  be  communical«d  to  the  applicant  and  to  the  military  repreeentative 
immediately  after  the  hearing;  record  of  the  decision  was  entered  on  the  form  of 
application  and  a  register  of  appHcutiona  and  decisions  kept.  The  hearing  on  appeal 
was  very  similar  to  die  hearing  before  the  local  tribunal,  and  the  api>oal  tribunal 'Was 
authorized  either  to  ^rant  or  refuse  exemption  direct  or  return  the  jjapera  to  the  local 
tribunal  for  such  action  as  was  required.  One  of  the  important  features  was  the  with- 
drawal from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  tribunals  of  all  cases  of  men  employed  in  cool 
mines  and  men  engaged  in  certain  prescribed  occupations  otherwise  dealt  with.  No 
general  rules  were  laid  down  to  govern  the  tribunals  in  determining  what  buaineH  waa 
m  the  national  interest,  what  employee  ot  such  busineas  was  necessary,  orwheth^ 
the  continuation  of  education  or  training  ot  any  man  was  necessary  in  the  natioi 
interest  or  what  would  be  considered  a  hardship  because  of  exceptional  financial  aj 
business  obligations  or  domestic  position,  except  that  in  the  I  ant  caso  it  wasBuggeal.^ 
that  the  ground  of  hardship  would  apply  to  the  case  otanian  who  was  tbe  sole  propria" 
tor  of  a  business  upon  which  the  support  of  his  family  mainly  depended.  Provision'^ 
were  made  tor  proceedingswithreference  to  applications  for  withdrawal  on 
eertiTicatesof  exeniptioa,  and  somewhat  the  same  procedure  was  followed  ii 
of  auch  cases. 

The  instructions  and  r^ulations  were  vnried  from  time  lo  time  by  circulars,  order 

In  the  appointmeut  ot  the  local  tribunals  established  by  the  act,  there  was  »  <r 
tinuationlargelyof  the  former  unofficial  tribunals  erected  under  Lord  Derby's  schematfl 
There  were  about  1,400  such  bodies  in  Great  Britain.     Applications  to  the  lociJfl 
tribunals  were  reauired  to  be  made  between  the  effective  date  of  the  law  and  tb9 
"amwinted  date,     with  power  to  allow  later  applications  in  exceptional  cases. 

Much  dissatisfaction  with  the  action  of  the  tribunals  in  various  instances  was  voiced 
in  Parliment. 

On  April  25,  191G.  the  prime  minister  gave  in  Parliment  the  proposals  of  the  govKO- 
ment  with  reference  to  further  plana  for  recruiting.  Re  reviewed  the  expansion  of  tlie 
army  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  various  inquiries  which  had  been  conducted, 
and  the  number  of  men  who  could  be  safely  spared  ^m  industry  tor  military  purpoaea, 
and  the  effect  of  calling  out  these  numbers.  It  was  shown  that  the  results  obtained  to 
date  had  fallen  short  of  the  requirements;  that  this  was  not  due  to  an  overosCintatfi  of 
the  number  of  men  ai-ailable,  but  to  the  length  of  time  involved  in  sctlling  individual 
cases.  To  meet  thesituation.  the  government  proposed  to  continue  the  service  of  time 
expired  men,  to  transfer  men  enlisted  for  territorial  battallions  to  other  units,  to  render 
exempted  men  liable  for  service  immediately  upon  the  expiration  of  the  certificate 
of  exemption,  and  to  bring  under  the  terms  of  the  military  service  act  all  men  who  had 
attained  military  agoas  such  age  was  attained.  Further,  the  government  proposed  an 
immediate  effort  to  obtain  more  men  bv  voluntary  enlistment  from  among  the 
unattested  married  men,  promising  that,  if  at  the  end  of  four  weeks  50,000  men  had 
not  been  secured,  the  government  would  ask  for  compulsory  powers.  It  was  still  not  J 
proposed  to  apply  the  military  service  act  to  Ireland.  M 

(6)  Theaeeond  Act  d/1S/6.— On  May  2, 1918,  the  prime  minister  in  proposing  a  second  ■ 
military  service  bill,  stated;  1 

"There  is  the  immense  advantiwe  of  getting  rid  of  the  piece-meal  treatment  to  which  1 
BO  much  objection  was  taken  in  all  quarters  of  the  house  and  of  the  temporary  injustice  1 
Mnd inequality  which  that  mode  of  treatment  is  apt  to  engender." 
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The  second  militAry  service  act  wets  passed  May  IG,  1016,  and  became  a  kw  Ma^  25, 
191 C. 

The  new  act  provided  ihat  every  male  British  subject  resident  in  Great  Britain  who 
hod  attained  the  aee  of  IS  years  and  had  not  attained  the  age  of  41  ycara  (except  men 
re»id<>tit  temporarily  for  education,  those  a1r«ady  in  service,  ministers,  men  disdiai^ed 
fromnervice,  and  men  holding  certificates  of  exemption)  ahould  be  deemed  after  thirty 
davH  to  be  "enlisted  in  His  Majesty's  regular  forces  for  general  service  with  the  colors 
or  in  the  reserve  for  the  period  of  the  war  and  to  have  been  tranaferred  forthwith  to  the 
resen'e.''  The  act  conuined  a  proviaion  that  steps  shouid  be  taken  to  prevent  bo  tar 
aa  possible  sending  men  to  serve  abroad  before  they  had  attained  the  age  of  19. 

In  addition  the  act  extended  the  time  of  men  in  service,  recalled  to  service  time 
expired  men  under  41^  required  a  review  of  medical  certificates  of  those  rejected  since 
August  14,  1915,  required  a  review  of  exemption  certificates,  required  the  transfer  of 
the  territorials  into  other  corps  or  to  the  regulars  without  their  consent  and  provided 
that  the  army  council  could  transfer  to  the  reserve  any  member  of  the  regular  forces  or 
temporarily  demohiliz.e  any  member  of  the  territorials  in  any  case  whare  the  transfer 
or  demobiliMtion  should  appear  expedient  in  the  national  interest. 

(c)  The  actt  of  1917.— The  next  military  neriice  act  was  the  ''review  of  exceptions" 
act,  passed  about  a  year  later,  April  5, 1017,  That  w^s  an  act  "to  enable  the  exemp- 
tion from  military  service  of  men  exempted  on  the  ground  of  previous  rejection  or 
the  previous  relinquishment  of  or  discluuge  from  military  or  naval  service  or  unsuit' 
ability  for  foreign  service  to  be  rei-iewed.  The  act  provided  that  lie  army  coun<-il 
might  by  written  notice  require  any  man  who  was  a  member  of  the  territorial  forces. 
as  not  suited  for  foreign  service,  a  man  di«char^  from  service  for  ill  heallli,  or  a 
man  rejected  on  any  grounds,  either  after  attesting  or  after  becoming  subject  to  the 
military  service  acts,  to  present  himself  for  reexaminaiion.  There  were  excepted 
from  the  act  men  engaged  in  agriculture.  c«rti<ied  as  necessary,  and  men  discluu^^ 
from  the  service  because  of  wounds.  The  effect  of  the  notice  to  api>ear  for  reexami- 
nation was  to  make  the  man  to  whom  the  notice  was  sent  come  within  the  operation  , 
of  the  previous  military  service  acts,  and  procedure  with  reference  to  hiig  then  took 
place  as  though  no  previous  action  had  been  taken. 

The  next  act  was  that  relating  to  conventions  with  allied  States,  effective  July  10, 
1B17.  This  act  provided  in  brief  that  after  order  in  council  signifying  that  B.  con- 
vendon  liad  been  made  with  the  allied  coimtry  imposing  mutual  liability  to  mili- 
tary service,  subjects  of  the  allied  country  with  which  convention  had  been  made, 
sbauld  within  21  days  after  the  convention  be  liable  to  service  under  the  mibtary 
service  acta  in  the  same  manner  oh  British  subjects.  There  were  certain  modtfica- 
tiona  not  necessary  to  be  noted. 

The  next  act  of  importance  was  the  ministry  of  national  service  act.  effective  MftTCb 
E9,  1917,  This  provided  that  "for  the  purpose  of  making  the  best  use  of  all  persons, 
whether  men  or  women,  able  to  work  in  any  industry,  occupation,  or  service"  there 
should  be  appointed  a  minister  of  national  service  with  the  title  of  director  general 
of  national  service.  He  should  have  certain  powers  and  duties  theretofore  conferred 
upon  various  Government  departments. 

The  work  of  the  ministry  was  divided  among  eight  departments — recruiting,  medi- 
cal, registration,  labor  supply,  trade  exemptionB,  statistics,  linance,  and  women's 
cone.  For  administrative  purposes,  the  country  was  divided  into  11  regions  and 
each  region  into  a  number  of  areas.  In  each  region,  andj  to  some  extent,  in  each 
area,  the  organization  of  the  ministry  was  reproduced  in  miniature.  For  each 
administrative  department  there  was  created  an  advisory  board  of  representative 
men  in  touch  with  professional  and  industrial  organizations. 

By  order  in  council,  as  authorized  by  the  act,  certain  powers  theretofore  exer- 
cised by  the  army  council  and  the  «ecretary  of  state  were  formally  conferred  upon 
the  director  general  of  national  Ber\-ice,  including  powers  with  reference  to  recruit- 
ing, enlistment  of  aliens,  certificates  of  exemption,  etc. 

In  the  war  cabinet  report  for  1917  it  is  fwid  of  the  eetablishotent  of  the  ministry 
of  national  service:  "Soncefortb  a  single  agency  will  be  responsible  at  once  for  pro- 
viding the  armv  with  approved  complement  of  fighting  men  for  home  and  foreign 
service  and  at  tne  same  time  for  meeting — to  the  limits  of  what  is  poeeible — the  essen- 
tial demands  of  \'ital  industries," 

It  is  said  in  the  same  report  that,  up  to  the  end  of  1917,  not  far  from  5,000  000  men. 
excluding  those  already  serving  in  the  navy  and  army  at  the  outbreak  of  hostililiee 
in  August,  IBH,  had  been  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  military  service  in 
the  pending  war.  A  further  2,797,000  were  eng^ed  in  the  latter  part  of  X917on  work 
in  connection  with  the  production  of  munitions  and  other  war  suppliee,  The  num- 
ber of  enlistments  in  1917  was  820,(Me. 

{dl   The  aclt  of  13 IS. —The  firei  military  service  act  of  l91&'Kaay»»!ei^*jx>i»fl^^- 
„.„, ll...  „„J .„,  , »       \\ik\'Cb'  — '- 
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Its  purpose  wae  b 


e  greater  equality  and  gnaVei  e-peei.    \\  Vv-CtiSiWi-"  lastoisi.  J 


privileges  which  had  attached  to  certiScatee  of  exemptioD,  repealing  the  eections  d(> 
the  previous  acts  of  1816  authoriring  ronewal  of  tertifipaleB.  Tile  effert  of  this  was  to 
prevent  a  renewal  ot  certilicatee  on  occujHiliuiial  groiuids.  It  further  authorized 
Iho  director  general  of  national  service  to  withdraw,  by  order,  certilicatee  of  exemp- 
tion (roia  mifitary  service,  whether  granted  by  a  tribunal  or  bya  Government  depart- 
ment, where  the  certificate  was  granted  or  renewed  oil  o<-cupationai  grounds.  The 
order  of  the  director  general  of  national  service  could  either  nithiliaw  an  individual 
certificate  or  withdraw  certificateB  of  any  claM  or  body  of  men  and  eould,  as  to  eui^ 
claea  or  body  of  meu,  specify  jiarticular  ages  as  to  which  the  withdrawal  of  certifi- 
cates of  exemption  would  applv.  This  s(  ill  left  to  local  tribunals  the  power  to  decidai 
exemptions  on  grounds  other  than  orcupalional.  . 

The  power  cd  the  director  general  waa  widely  used,  but  staCiatica  showing  tha 
eitentto  which  certificates  were  withdrawn  are  not  available.  Two ''do-certification 
orders"  were  issued  by  the  director  general  of  national  aervjce  on  April  9  and  June  6, 
1018,  by  which  the  policy  of  withdrawing  men  from  industry  by  age  blocks  was 
applied  to  a  large  number  of  industries. 

During  the  aamo  period  when  the  certificates  of  esemption  were  being  withdrawn 
by  age  blocks,  men  were  also  being  withdrawn  from  the  army  to  be  put  into  industry. 
For  example,  on  February  14,  WIX,  it  was  announced  in  Parliament  that  aniiiig»- 
ments  haa  been  made  whereby  men  in  the  army,  whose  services  could  be  utiliMd 
for  ship-building  piu-poses,  oiuld  be  transferred  to  Che  reserve  and  sent  to  stupyanU, 
which  could  use  them.  Under  this  plan  20,000  men  were  to  be  released  at  tiie  rate 
of  1,000  a  week. 

The  second  military  service  act  of  1!)1S  was  passed  April  IS,  191S,  after  the  openiqg 
of  the  German  offensive  of  March.  It  conferred  further  and  more  drastic  powera 
than  any  of  the  previous  acts.  The  principal  features  were:  (1)  To  raise  tne  Bg« 
limit  to  51  years  and  to  56  years  in  the  cose  of  medical  practitioners,  with  the  power 
to  raise  to  50  in  all  cases  by  order  in  council;  (2)  to  render  men  liable  to  be  called 
immediately  upon  attaining  mtlitAr^  agv.  instead  of  thirty  days  later  as  theretofore; 
(3}  to  authorize  by  royal  proclamation  declaring  a  national  eme^ency  to  exist,  the 
withdrawal  of  cerUflcates  of  exemption  held  on  any  specified  grounds;  (1)  to  author- 
ine  by  order  in  council  the  eitensioii  of  the  military  service  act  to  Ireland;  and  (6) 
to  empower  the  local  government  board  and  the  Scottish  olSco  (as  to  Scofland)  to 
make  the  necessary  viu-iation  in  the  constitution  and  procedure  of  local  and  appeal 
tribunals.  The  act  further  provided  IJiat  any  man  holding  a  certificate  of  exemptioB 
which  hod  been  withdrawn  or  had  expired,  should  transmit  tho  certificate  to  thelocol 
office  of  the  ministry  of  national  service.  It  further  required  that  every  person  to 
whom  a  certificate  of  exemption  should  be  granted  after  April  30  should  be  liable  io 
attend  such  drill,  and  undergo  such  training,  and  periorm  such  military  duty  aa  a 
member  of  the  "voluntary  forces"  as  might  be  presL-ribed  by  order  in  council.  It 
also  repealed  the  "review  of  exceptions  act"  of  1917.  Subject  to  the  military  exi* 
penciea,  it  was  proposed  by  the  war  ollice  to  assign  the  older  men  to  the  home  defenas> 
mfantry  and  garrison  battalions,  and  to  certain  auxiliary  scri'ices,  at  home  and' 
abroad.  Several  proclamations  were  issued  under  the  act  declaring  a  national 
emergency  and  wiuidrawing  certain  certificat€«  of  exemption  held  by  men  of  certain . 
ages. 

fi.    .SUHHARV   OP   RehULTH. 

The  results  of  the  various  methods  resorted  to  in  Great  Britain  to  expand  the  aimed 
forces  of  the  nation  for  the  requirements  of  the  world  war  are  beet  i-iewed  by  dividing 
o  periods.    The  lirst,  extending  from  ''     '     '     '        '  '        ----'-- 
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the  epoch  into  two  periods.    The  lirst,  extending  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the 
institution  of  Lord  Derby's  scheme,  may  be  considered  tho  period  of  the  Tolnnlory 


syslem,  carried  out  under  the  stimulus  ol  extensive  recruiting  campaigns  but  without 
tne  certainty  of  conscription,  and  relying  upon  the  traditional  method  of  raising 
armies.  During  this  time,  comprising  the  first  year  and  a  quarter  of  the  war.  Great 
Britain  added  to  her  snncd  forces,  by  enlistments  in  the  army  and  navy,  2,289,774 
men.  Tho  second  period,  comprising  the  remainder  of  the  war,  was  that  dunng 
which  compulsion,  either  as  a  pledge  or  as  existing  law,  was  the  domimuit  factor  in 
recruiting.  While  the  first  conscription  act  did  not  become  a  law  until  Kebniaiv, 
IHHl,  yet  some  form  of  compulsion  bad  become  a  practical  certainty  during  the  tuSy 
part  of  Lord  Derby's  scheme.  Further,  during  the  progress  of  that  plan,  the  machinery 
of  local  and  appeal  tribimals,  for  selecting  from  uioee  within  militaiy  age  the  men 
deemed  necessary  for  the  army,  and  exempting  thtee  deemed  necefflary  tor  industry, 
had  l)eon  set  up.  During  this  second  period,  that  is,  from  the  last  of"^ October  until 
Noveml>er  II,  ISIfi   the  number  of  enlistments  totaled  2,681,128. 

Out  of  the  total  increment  of  4,970,902  to  the  British  army  since  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  nearly  half  had  lieen  raised  under  the  voluntary  system  and  before  Ilie 
preeeure  of  cooacripiioa  had  liecn  effectively  used. 


A  STUDY  OF  OONBCRIPnON   TS   THE   UNITED   KINGDOM, 
n.  THE  INDUSTRIAL  MAN-POWER  SITUATION.  1917-18. 


j-3irA,C.  Oeddkb,  njiolJtrroInBlloiuilMrvico,  JunOIT,  IBIB.) 

On  August  1,  1917,  it  was  decided  to  tnuufer  the  fuactions  of  recruiting  from  tha 
war  office  to  a  civil  deiMu-tmeot  of  stat«  which,  under  the  war  ca'iini't,  cihould  be 
generally  responsible  tor  the  man-power  policy  of  Great  Britain.  The  e:cact  status 
and  the  functions  of  the  reorganired  minietry  of  national  service  were  settled  oa 
October  8,  1917. 

In  November,  1617,  the  director  general  of  national  Benice  preBcntcd  to  the  war 
cabinet  B  review  of  the  man-power  situation.  This  stated  in  detail  the  demands  of 
the  armed  forces  for  recruiw  in  lyiB,  amounting  to  no  Irasihan  l,2.W,000nien,  and  (he 
labor  reinforcement  asked  for  by  the  principal  wB,r  industries,  and  submitted 
rt'courniendationsfls  toleculativeand  adminifllrative  meueuree  to  meet  tbcso  requLre- 
nienlfl  BO  far  ao  woe  posaible.  This  report  formed  the  subject  of  prolonged  investi- 
gation by  the  war  cabinet  in  tlie  couiae  of  a  series  of  meetings  attended  by  ropreeenta- 
tivea  of  the  war  ofHce,  the  ministry  of  national  service,  and  by  the  ministers  repre- 
senting other  departments  during  such  parts  of  the  discussion  as  affected  tlieir 
interesite. 

In  spit«  of  difficulties  with  trade-unions,  and  of  steady  resistance  during  the  winter 
monlha  to  recruiting  on  the  part  of  certain  sections  of  the  community,  much  has  been 
done.     The  following  nurabeis  of  men  have  been  raised  as  recruits  month  by  month; 
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expanded.  Timber.oro,  and  food  production  have  eachdemanded  large  numbersof  men. 
The  output  of  new  mercantile  tonnage  has  been  developeil.  Tho  material  equipment 
for  the  air  service  has  been  largely  increased.  The  output  of  munitions  of  all  sorts, 
of  clothing  and  equipment  for  the  armies  and  the  allies,  haa  not  been  permitted  to 
decline. 

By  administiativc  action  heavy  quotas  have  been  and  are  be'ng  levied  from  amoikg 
the  men  enga^ied  in  vital  industries.  The  nicety  of  the  adjustments  required  to  secure 
such  levies  without  disorganining  the  industries  on  which  tliey  are  impoeed  is  a  matter 
requiring  the  meet  careful  review  of  the  whole  position  of  an  industry.  To  enable 
such  reviews  to  be  carried  out  the  miniatry  of  national  service  haa  constructed  and 
maintains  a  register  of  all  males  of  military  age  in  ci^dl  life.  Some  of  the  adminis- 
trative arrangements  whereby  the  man-power  requirements  for  these  industries 
have  b«en  met  and  the  numbers  bein^  withdrawn  from  them  for  military  sen'ice  are 
detailed  in  Appendix  IV,  under  heading  ''Essential  iudustriee  and  special  quotas. " 

New  l^slatrvepowereh^vealso  been  obtained  by  the  passage  of  the  tirst  and  second 
military  service  acts  of  1918,  and  extended  use  isDeing  made  of  the  powera  thereby 
conferred.     (Appendix  V.) 

The  position  disclosed  by  the^mpIot«  review  of  man-power  which  the  director 

general  of  national  service  nas  liefen  able  to  obtain  makee  it  clear  that  if  the  flow  of 

'   recruita  to  the  forces  is  to  l>e  maintained  without  serious  dislocation  of  the  civil  aide 

of  the  national  war  effort,  it  is  neceesary  that  far  greater  control  muat  he^  ^VM^^aeft. 

over  tho  choice  by  men  in  ci\-il  lite  of  the  place  Wii  V\ie  uU.'iuq  a\  ■Ccvsia  ^a.^ss^■(as^^. 
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e  been  taken  toseciu'e  tliu.  (Appendix  ^1 
t  has  been  found  iieceeswy  to  employ 
B  certaid  amount  at  military  labor  on  civil  vrork.  The  CanadiAn.  Forestry  Cforpfl 
IB  an  eiBJUple  of  Ihia  type  of  organ izadon,  Comparable  British  otganizationa  exist 
ia  the  docks  and  trtmsport  works,  units  with  an  ofgtc^ts  strength  of  17,000,  and  Id 
the  ugriculturaJ  compimiea  with  an  aggregate  strength  of  G6,345. 

In  circumstances  like  liicse  of  to-day  prophecy  is  idle,  and  even  carefully  considered 
forecasts  are  not  infrequently  fulsifiea  by  the  event.  But,  lookii^  forward,  it  aeema 
not  unreaflonable  to  hope  that  during  1918-.  as  in  1917,  Britain  will  be  able,  provided 
there  is  no  overwhelming  disaster,  to  produce  BufScient  recruits  tO|prevent  a  decliua 
in  the  aggregate  peiBonnel  of  tlie  forces  raised  within  her  borders.  How  those  recruits 
after  they  have  been  raised  are  apportioned  between  arms  of  the  e< 
wi.i.  „i..„t.  .!.„  minj^i^  Qf  national  service  is  not  concerned. 


wi^  which  the  n 


Appendix  IV. — Bsskvtial  Industries  anii  Special  Quotas. 

The  efiort  which  Great  Britain  has  made  in  recruiting  has  to  a  large  extent  ex- 
hausted the  reservoir  of  the  loss  essential  industries,  and  uie  ^great  bulk  of  the  men,  of 
what  may  be  called  the  old  military  age,  who  are  still  in  civil  life,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  essential  industries  wliich  contribute  directly  to  the  war  effort  of  the  country. 
The  following  levies  have  ai^'ordingly  been  authorized  by  the  Govorament  and  oie 
being  raised  from  these  iBdiiatriee  at  the  present  time; 

(a)  Admiralty  and  munitionB  work 108, 500 

6)  Coalmines 75.000 

(c)  RailwavB  and  transport 18,000 

(rf)  Agriculture 36,500 

(n)  Admiraltij  and  munilumt  work  (108,500). — Shipbuilding,  admiralty  and  munl- 
tiona  work  together  retain  in  civil  life  a  larger  number  of  young  and  fit  men  than  any 
other  group  of  essential  industries.  In  the  depariraent  of  ship  construction  and  repair 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  protect  all  the  skilled  men  employed.  This  has  bean 
done  in  view  of  the  absolute  nei-pssily  of  saf eguardinsr  the  food  supply  of  the  country 
and  of  providing  the  maximum  of  tonnage  both  for  this  purpose  and  for  the  transport 
of  American  troope.  In  March  it  was  decided  to  release  skilled  men  from  the  navy  and 
army  to  reinforce  the  shipyards.  The  process  of  releasing  the  men  has  been  continued 
Bfl  and  when  possible.  Up  to  the  present  dat«  upwards  of  10,000  men  have  been 
letiimcd  to  shipyard  work.  The  bulk  of  the  men  Ut  be  withdrawn  from  this  gnrap 
must  therefore  te  provided  from  munitions  factories  and  every  endeavor  is  made  by 
careful  admiuistratn-e  arrangemenfs  to  secure  that  tho  necceaaiy  supplies  shall  not  be 
affected  by  their  removal. 

The  basis  ot  the  withdrawal  of  men  from  the  munitions  industries  is  one  of  occupa- 
tion conditioned  by  ^e.  In  May,  191T,  when  the  present  Byatem  was  inaugurated, 
a  schedule  of  the  various  occupations  wad  drawn  up  showing  the  ages  in  eaui  occu- 
pation above  which  skilled  men  should  not  be  taken  for  the  forces.  These  age 
revised  in  February,  1918.  From  tlie  unflkUled  men  and  tho  skilled  men  belt 
ages  in  the  schedule  the  men  who  are  fit  for  general  service  are  chosen,  whom  tiie  expert 
olBcials  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  consider  can  beet  be  apued. 
Even  after  such  selection,  tlie  men  called  up  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  special  con- 
mitteee.  known  as  the  enlistment  complaints  conunitlees.  in  addition  to  their  ordinaiy 
tribunal  rights.  No  right  of  exemption  is  conferred  by  the  schedule;  it  ia  merely  R 
safwuard  against  the  depletion  of  occupations  necesdlating  a  certain  di^^ree  of  skill 
in  the  interests  of  production.  From  this  it  follon-s  that  no  man  can  be  retained  upon 
work  which  can  be  performed  by  women  or  by  males  not  fit  for  general  service  or  over 
the  milits^  age.  Similarly  a  man  who  is  a  bad  timekeeper  forfeits  all  right  to  pro- 
tection. The  demands  for  akilled  men  for  the  artificer  corps  are  met  for  the  most  p*rt 
from  this  type  of  recruit. 

(6)  Coal  (75,000).— The  release  of  men  from  the  coal-mining  industry  is  conditioned 
by  tne  heavy  liabilitiee  of  the  country  in  roapect  of  production.  For  lis  own  pulpwes 
it  has  to  provide  for  the  coaling  of  the  fleet  and  mercantile  marine,  for  the  supplica 
necessary  for  munition  making  and  other  industries,  and  for  the  domestic  needs  of  Uie 
civil  population.  Among  tho  allies  Italy  isalmoet  entirely,  and  France  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, dependent  on  the  produce  of  British  minee.  The  German  occupation  of  th« 
industrial  districts  of  France  has  cut  oS  a  great  part  of  the  French  home  supply;  and 
the  difficulties  of  tho  position  have  recently  been  aggravated  by  the  threat  to  the 
Pbs  de  Calais  coal  fielos,  the  loss  o(  which  would  further  seriously  diminish  tho  re- 
maining French  output.  In  addition  to  these  vital  requirements  tne  British  Oovern- 
menthaaia  IJicaJJied  in  terE«t  undertaken  obligations  to  supply  coal  to  certain  neutnUs 
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in  return  forlnat^rial  and  political  advanlagea.  For  CTsmple,  the  Swi-diah  Qovem- 
ment,  in  conaideraiion  of  the  delivery  of  a  certain  quantity  of  coal,  hasagreed  to  place 
ahipping  at  oiir  diapoeal. 

FroductioQ  can  not  be  maintained  at  a.  sufficient  level  to  meet  all  theee  claima 
without  severe  economies  and  the  stricteat  rationing  of  cool  for  both  indiialrial  and 
domestic  requirements;  and  these  are  being  carried  to  a  point  which  will  involve 
dWomfort  and  even  hEtrdship  to  the  civil  population  in  the  coming  winter.  But  in 
Bpiteof  ^1  difBcultiee  a  further  quota'ot  75,000  minera  is  being  withdrawn,  all  of  whom  ■ 
liave  aln^dy  been  called  to  the  colors. 

(()  Ruitwh'jt  and  trnnnport  (IH.OOO). — Very  lai^  dratta  have  been  made  o 
peiBounel  of  our  railways  system  since  the  begmning  ol  the  war,  both  by  wuy  of 
general  enlistment  and  in  the  ahape  of  railway  troopn,  for  uEie  in  making  and  maintain- 
iDR  the  gigantic  aystera  of  communicationa  necesMjy  to  our  armies  in  France.  The 
etraitt  on  the  home  railways  has  also  been  exceedingly  severe;  and  the  demands  on 
them  for  the  transport  of  troope  and  munitions  are  not  likely  to  diminish  while  the 
war  lasts.  Severe  reatrictiona  have  been  placed  on  all  ordinary  traffic,  both  of  pB»- 
eengera  and  goods.  J 

The  preoaure  on  the  docks  owin^  to  the  submarine  campaijni  and  the  consequent  i 
adoption  of  the  convoy  system  has  been  equally  great  and  at  the  same  time  irregular. 
To  meet  the  difficulties  experienced  by  a  depleted  staff  in  dealing  with  recurring 
periodsoffltrees,  specially  constituted  battalions  of  the  Home  Defense  Forces  are  drawn 
npon  tor  assisUnco  in  any  locality  when  it  ia  found  impoBaible  to  provide  sufficient    , 
emergP-ncy  dock  labor  from  civilian  sources. 

in  the  circumstaDcea,  the  quota  of  18,000  men  is  the  utmost  that  can  now  be  taken  ^^ 
from  these  sourrea  consistently  with  the  efficiency  of  the  transport  services  which  are  ^M 
vital  to  the  successful  conduct  of  the  war.  ^H 

(d)  AgrieultJire  (.Id.oOC). — In  the  earlier  phase  of  the  war  the  recruitment  of  men  ^H 
eng1^;edinagricultu^efollowe<lanormal  cmiree;  btit  the  greatly  Increased  production  ^H 
necessitated  by  the  submarine  campaign  created  a  demand  for  such  additional  labor, 
and  special  measures  had  to  be  taken   to  preserve  a  large  and  permanent  body  of 
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skilled  workers  on  the  land  and  in  the  auxiliary  industries  on  which  agricultui 
depends,  and  also  to  meet  seasonal  demands  by  temporary  asaiatance. 

These  needs  are  met  from  vurious  sources.  Men  of  low  cal«gory,  surplus  to  immediate 
y  requirements,  are  formed  into  companies  and  distributed  according  to  the  needs 
he  county  agricultural  committeea.  The  nucleus  of  these  companies  couaisis  oE 
men  nith  previous  training  on  the  land,  the  numbera  being  made  up  by  men 
whom  it  is  thought  would  benefit  physieally  by  occupation  in  the  open  air  and  by 
tbo»e  whom  it  is  hoped  will  readily  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  skill.  The  maximum 
of  elaatfcity  ia  maintained  in  this  fonn  of  permanent  reinforcement.  The  men  are 
employed  in  every  occupation  of  the  agricultural  industry,  and  not  only  are  thebeneBta 
oC  organized  parties  obtained  but  men  are  employed  singly  where  noceaBary. 

There  are  now  at  work  on  the  luid  over  250,000  women  who  have  for  the  most  part 
been  engaged  through  the  employment  exchanges,  the  war  agricultural  committee^ 
and  the  Women's  Land  Army.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Women's  I^aa 
Army,  whose  streuglh  ia  nowover  12.000,  have  been  niecially  trained,  not  only  for  lis 
form  of  work  which  it  is  intended  that  they  should  take  up,  fcut  also  wherever  possible 
in  the  locality  in  which  they  will  be  employed.  Considerable  opposition  to  this  form 
of  labor  was  at  first  shown  by  farmers  in  some  districts;  but  the  experiment  has  been 
so  successful  that  pressing  applications  are  now  being  received  for  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  recruits. 

Prisouera  of  ivar  have  been  ex1«nBively  used  for  certain  forms  of  agricultural  work 
for  which  it  was  found  difficult  to  obtain  labor  or  which  were  of  a  more  arduous  nature 
than  can  be  satiafactorily  performed  by  women.  The  use  of  prisoners  has  been 
found  particularly  successful  in  the  cae«a  of  work  requiring  large  organi^ieii  bodies  of 
men,  both  because  labor  ia  thereby  economized  and  because  the  administration  and 
gnarcling  of  workers  of  this  kind  is  simplified  when  they  can  be  concentrated  in  a  rel- 
atively small  area.  In  all,  about  12,000  prisoners  of  war  have  been  actually  placed 
on  a^icultutal  work,  and  a  further  8,000  nave  been  allocated.  Thoee  who  have  had 
previous  experience  of  a  particular  form  of  employment  have,  if  possible,  been  put  to 
similar  work. 

A  further  military  reentorcement  is  obtained  by  the  release  of  individual  soldieiB 
from  the  colors  in  order,  for  the  meet  part,  that  they  may  return  to  the  occupations  in 
which  they  were  employed  before  the  war.  "  Throughout  the  year,  but  particularly 
for  the  harvest,  soldiers  are  also  sent  on  ^^cultural  furlough.  Very  considerable 
assistance  baa  been  given  to  agriculture  by  the  release  ol  men  from  the  troops  of  the 
dominions.    Men  from  these  sources  have  not  only  been  employed  for  prolonged 

C'ods,  but  times  of  emergency  have  been  tided  over  b^  tin'a  \oa.\i  <i\.\i\^^'^  *t&s^ 
ler-soldiers  used  to  undertaking  woikon  Vn.e\e.T%<«A.^a^%- 
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The  special  eeaeonaJ  collsoEtheitidualry  orciuet  by  volunieenof  allBoftsandby  the 
holiday  labor  of  schoolboye  and  studoms.  Both  for  this  Eujamnal  work  and  for  geiieral 
Odaiatance  throuehout  the  year  the  oi^anization  of  pait-titne  workers  has  been  found 
to  produce  excellent  resulla,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  ot  great  centara  of  popa- 
JatiOD,  from  which  largo  groupa  of  worlcere  can  be  conveniently  trajieport«d  lo  work 
on  the  land. 

The  permanent  nucleiu  of  ekille<l  labor  and  its  distribution  throughout  the  coiinti^ 
have  been  carefully  considered  and  reiiulated  with  a  view  to  the  release  of  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  youi^  and  fit  men  for  the  armed  forces.  The  control  of  a^cullural 
esejnptions  by  tribunals  did  uot  in  practice  wnrk  Hmnothly  or  uniformly,  and  diere 
was  Rome  danger  of  a  surplus  of  a^^cultural  laborers  bebie  left  insoinodiiitricfs  while 
others  were  dispropoTtiouHtety  depleted.  When,  therefore,  the  iiuota  of  35,600  men 
to  be  released  for  military  service  in  May  and  June  had  been  ajtreed  upon  with  the 
boards  of  agriculture  in  England  and  Scotland,  a  docertilicBtion  order  under  the  aah- 
tary  service  act,  I91S  (see  Appendix  V),  was  made  withdrawing  all  exemptioniiig 
of  uen  engaged  m  a^culture  and  collateral  industnee  and  the  retention  in  dvil  life 
of  indispensable  men  is  now  conlrotled  adniiniatrativclv  by  committees  appointeil  by 
the  board  of  sfrriculture  in  Eiicland  and  in  Scotland  ny  the  Scottish  onice.  These 
committees  operate  in  each  coiiuty  to  which  a,  proportionate  share  of  the  total  quota 
is  assigned,  and,  subject  Ifl  this  share  of  the  men  rei(uired  being  secured,  the  coDo- 
mitteogareempowered  to  protect  such  men  as         '  -    ■     ■    .■  .... 

on  the  land  which  is  necessary  in  the  national 

(<)_  The  civil  »nii«.~The  increase  in  the  civil 
soiy  in  order  to  meet  the  enormous  development 

has  been  met  by  the  increased  employment  of  wc . , „ 

berofmcn  employed  isleesby  57 ,000  than  in  August,  1914.  Inspiteof  very  numeroua 
voluntary  enlatments  in  the  early  stages  of  tha  war,  and  consequent  depletion  of  the 
skilled  staff,  the  civil  service,  by  direction  of  the  war  cabinet,  provided  a  fur^er 
quota  of  S.OOO  grades  t  and  2  men  during  ID17.  It  is  not  at  present  proposed  to  fix  a 
further  quota  of  men  to  bo  released  from  the  civil  service,  but  all  exemptions  held 
by  men  of  the  old  military  age  are  at  present  being  reviewed  by  military  service 
committees  appointed  by  the  minister  of  national  service. 


■e  shown  to  be  indispensable  for  work 

:e  which  has  been  found  n«oes- 
work  since  the  outbreak  of  war 
At  the  present  time  the  n 
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The  object  of  the  ftrst  military  service  act  of  191S,  which  became  law  on  February  6, 
waslo  equalize  the  incidence  of  recruiting,  and  to  accelerate  procedure.  It  withdrew 
certain  privileges  which  attached  to  certificates  of  exemption  held  by  particular 
cluseee  of  men,  and  placed  all  men  in  the  same  position  in  respect  61  tribunal  rights. 
It  further  conferred  upon  the  minister  of  national  service  the  power  by  decertifieation 
o:'dei  to  cancel  certificates  of  exemption  granted  by  tribunals  on  occnpali<mal  grounds. 
This  power,  which  has  already  been  widely  used, -is  of  great  value  in  standardizing 
the  policy  on  which  occupational  exemptions  can  be  panted  in  the  national  intc9«st, 
while  reservinp  to  tribunals  the  power  to  use  their  special  knowledge  of  local  conditions 
in  cases  in  which  exemption  is  sought  on  personal  grounds. 

Uy  two  decertification  orders  issued  on  A  nril  9  and  June  6,  the  policy  ot  taking  mea 
by  age  blocks  according  to  oi'cupations  has  beenapplied  to  a  very  wide  range  of  indua- 
tries,  which,  while  nntessentiallyand  directly  connected  with  tlie  conductof  the  war, 
at«  required  even  tmder  war  conditions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  of  the  nation. 
The  selei.'tion  of  theindustj'iesftnd  the  adjuBtment  of  the  ages  of  the  men  affected  by 
the  orders  has  been  a  highly  intricate  and  complicated  task  in  which  the  luinistry  of 
national  service  has  been  in  long  and  close  consultation  with  the  Government  depart- 
ments responsible  for  the  interestH  of  the  industries  aSect«d  and  with  representative 
BBBociations  of  the  industries  themselves.  Both  in  T/>ndon  and  in  the  piyvincesllM 
clooe  cooperation  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  trade  is  of  the  greatest  assistance 
in  the  administration  of  the  orders. 

The  military  servii-e  (No.  2)  act,  1918,  was  passed  after  the  opening  of  the  Gemum 
offensive  on  March  21,  when  it  became  apparent  that  a  rapid  acceleration  of  the  rein- 
forcement of  the  armies  in  France  would  be  necessary  and  that  the  further  and  mors 
drastic  jKiwera  foreshadowed  in  the  debates  on  the  previous  act  would  immediat^ 
he  required  inorderthatmeaHureamightbetaken  to  deal  with  the  crisis. 

Its  girincipal  pm^isions  are  {1 )  to  render  all  men  liable  to  be  called  to  the  colore  tm 
attaining  the  age  of  IH  iuat«ad  of  30  days  later  as  heretofore,  to  raise  the  militatv  age 
to  51,  uid  in  the  case  of  medical  ptactitionera  to  56,  with  power  to  raise  by  oraer  m 
council  lo.^GinallcBMs;  (2)  byroyalproclamation  to  withdraw  conificaiesof  e: 
tion  held  on  any  spei'ified  grounds;  (3)  to  apply  the  provisions  of  the  military  ai 
acts  to  Ireland:  (4)  tu  empower  the  local  j^veroment  board  and  the  Kcottisfa  c 
ft)  amie  aeceeaary  lariation  in  the  constitution  and  xuocedure  of  tribunals. 
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Special  c^onai  lorali'ni  had  previoualy  been  pivea  by  administrative  conceasion  to 
men  diafiiargod  from  the  anne<l  forces  by  rcaHoa  of  woimda  or  disability  in  rcE^ec-t 
to  imruunity  from  further  eervice.  Statutory  force  was  given  U>  thia  by  de&iite 
provisions  in  the  act,  which  under  certAin  conditions  excepted  such  men  from  ita 
operation. 

Two  proclamatione,  daled  respectively  April  20  and  June  4,  have  been  inade  under 
the  act,  the  eftoot  of  which  ia  tn  make  it  imposedbls  tor  any  man  in  the  higher  medical 
caleg<<riee  between  the  agiss  of  18  and  23  to  obtain  a  tribunal  exemption  except  on 
very  narrow  personal  grounds.  By  an  inatniction  of  tie  war  cabinet  the  same  prin- 
ciple liae  boen  extendcid  to  practically  all  men  tit  for  general  service  of  the  same  ages 
in  the  munitions  industries,  who  are  in  poeeetBion  of  any  form  of  adniiniHlrati\'e  pro- 
tei'tiun  granted  by  a  Government  department. 

Meanwhile  the  procuM  of  bringintf  the  older  men  to  the  colors  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  is  aJrea/tv  advanced.  Hen  up  to  51  ha\-e  boen  eiimiuoinwl  for  moeiical 
examination,  and  the  calling  up  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  new  military  age  has 
aJrciuly  begun. 

f>pecial  arrane«ments  have  been  made  for  the  medical  examination  of  the  older 
men  to  insure  tbal  the  examination  mav  be  carried  out  with  the  greatest  considera- 
tiiin  and  tact  and  that  tliey  may  be  fairly  and  scientifically  pwicd,  having  r^srd 
lo  Iheir  aee  and  relative  litnesa  for  een'ice. 

It  has  been  decided  that,  subject  to  military  exigencies,  the  corps  to  which  the 
war  ofliee  will  post  the  older  men  areas  follows;  (o)  Combatant  service;  home  defence 
infantry  and  garrison  battalions  at  home  and  abroad;  royal  field  artillery  and  royal 
garrison  artillery  at  home,  (b)  Auxiliary  servicee  at  home  and  abroad,  such  as  royal 
ajTuy  medical  corps,  army  aervico  corps,  e.  g.,  motnr  and  horse  transport,  remounta, 
■■  '  —    -—  -  -  -'-" — y  corps,  inland  water  transport* 


Bupplies,  etc..  anuy  ordnance  corps,  army  v 

and  clock,  railway  troops,  maiis,  and  quarries. 

Such  men  will  also  be  posted  to  the  air  fo 
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r  force  for  duty  with  the  squadrons. 
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The  need  of  the  army  for  men  and  the  measures  which  have  been  taken  to  meet 
it  have  created  ashortage  of  skilled  labor  at  a  time  when  it  ia  of  paramount  importance 
to  maintain  and  even  toincreaM-  the  production  of  ships,  munitions,  and  food,  and  to 
keep  up  theotiier  essential  naliniialinduatries.  Theaituation  demands  that  theskilled 
labor  which  remains  in  the  count  ry  aiiould  be  available  for  diversion  to  those  indtiiitriofl 
or  tjrma  whose  needs  are  fur  the  moment  imperative.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to 
allow  aakilled  men  to  find  himself  employment  where  he  pleases  without  aSiy  referpn<.e 
to  the  claimB  of  his  cotmlry;  still  less  to  allow  an  emploj'er  to  keep  in  his  works  a  man 
whosoakillisnot  being  fuUy  utilized,  or  who  is  surplus  to  the  minimtunrequiremenla 
of  Ills  business. 

The  goveniraent  has  therefore  decided  to  lake  steps  (a)  to  increase  the  supply  of 
mobile  labor  by  every  possible  m^ans;  and  (b)  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  the  employer 
to  engage  lalior  as  and  when  he  pleases. 

WiUi  a  view  to  securing  the  economic  use  of  labor  employed  on  easeutial  work, 
instructiona  have  been  given  to  the  reBpoasible  departments  to  make  careful  investi- 
gation into  the  labor  conditions  in  munitions  and  other  firms  and  that,  when  in  the 
opinion  of  the  investigating  ofhceis,  men  are  surphis  to  requirements,  or  their  skill 
is  being  inadequately   used,   they  should   be  tranaterred   where  their  services  are 

There  are  already  in  existence  two  main  schemes  fur  transferring  workmen  in  this 
way.  Tbeee  are  the  war  munition  volunteer  scheme.  The  former  scheme  applies  to 
skilled  men  of  certain  trades  and  was  started  in  191fJ  by  the  ministry  of  munitions, 
both  in  order  to  create  a  mobile  body  of  akilled  labor,  and  also  to  form  a  reservoir 
which  would  be  drawn  upon  when  the  need  arose  in  any  locality.    The  latter  scheme 

§rovides  for  workmen  not  qualified  to  bei^ome  war  munition  volunteers  and  was 
roughtin.to  operation  by  the  ministry  of  national  service  in  October,  1917.  Under 
either  scheme  men  receive  aubsislence  and  traveling  allowances  where  necessary, 
and  as  compensation  for  removal,  any  losa  of  wages  is,  within  certain  limits,  made  up 
to  them. 

When,  after  inspection,  it  is  decided  that  certain  men  are  available  for  tranafer 
elsewhere,  such  men,  if  not  already  enrolled,  will  be  asked  to  enroll  as  war  miuiition 
voliuiteers  or  war  work  volunteers,  and  so  place  their  sen'ices  at  the  disposal  of  the 
government  for  transfer,  or  alternatively,  to  satisfy  the  local  enlistments  complaints 
committee  that  such  enrollment  would  in  their  pnrticidar  case  involve  great  personal 
hardship  or  tiiat  there  are  adequate  reasons  why  they  should  not  be  tmnaferred  t~  ~ 
distance  from  their  homes.    In  cases  where  a  man  who  is  o(iuv4%fea.\»i^i*iia-«^ 
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is  bein^  called  up  for  the  armv  refuses  to  enroll  and  fails  to  satisfy  the  enlistmenta 
complaints  committee  that  he  nas  no  real  ground  for  the  refusal,  the  protection  from 
recruiting,  which  he  holds  merely  because  he  is  indispensable  to  the  work  on  which 
he  is  engaged,  will  be  withdrawn. 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  every  pnossible  i>rotection  is  given  imder  thui 
scheme  to  the  individual  workmen  against  victimization.  No  man  will  be  afiked  to 
move  until  (a)  a  responsible  officer  of  the  department  concerned  has  decided  that  on 
technical  grounds  his  skill  would  be  better  employed  elsewhere;  (6)  a  special  enroll- 
ment officer  has  put  the  case  clearly  before  him  and  appealed  to  mm  to  enroll;  (c)  the 
enlistment  complaints  committee  has  had  an  opportunity  of  deciding  on  any  conten- 
tion the  man  may  wish  to  put  forward  that  he  should  not  be  required  to  enroll. 

Ab  regards  employers,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  government  to  use  the  powers  they 
possess  under  the  defense  of  the  realm  regulations  to  regulate  and  restrict  the  employ- 
ment of  any  men  or  classes  of  men  in  any  firm  eneaged  upon  war  work.  This  will 
mean  that  instructions  will  be  issued  to  firms  forbidding  them  to  engage  labor  without 
a  license  from  the  department  of  state  by  which  they  are  controflea.  In  this  way 
firms  will  be  prevented  from  accumulating  labor,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  control  the 
diversion  of  labor  to  the  national  purposes  for  which  it  is  from  time  to  time  most 
required. 

The  government  is  not  unaware  of  the  difficulties  it  may  encounter  in  carrying  out 
this  scheme  or  of  the  strain  which  it  may  necessarily  impose  both  on  employers  and 
workmen.  The  exigencies  of  the  situation,  however,  not  only  entitle  but  compel 
them  to  make  a  demand  on  the  patriotism  of  the  country  which,  after  all,  must  be 
redded  as  moderate,  at  a  time  when  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  male  population  is 
being  called  up  for  service  in  the  army. 
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Appendix  Tablk  {-A— Total  rtqistration. 


Total 

registni- 

Hon. 


r nlte<l  Stiilos  and  Tpirltorles .24, 234, 021 


R^istro- 

tion  of 

June  5, 

1917. 


9,925,751 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Californja 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 
Uainc 


libryland 

ICassachusetts... 

Ifichif^an 

Minnesota 

IfKshsioj)] 

MbJStuiri 

Montaiui 

Nohniska 

Nevada 

New  IIam])shire 

New  Jersey 

Now  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  !.»< Ian' 1.. 
South  rarolln.T. 
South  Dnkoia.. 

Toime.sset* , 

Texas 


Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washinirtoii... 
West  Virjiinin. 

Wist'onsin 

Wyoming 


444,842 

94,310 

365,904 

839,614 

216,820 

374,400 

65,277 

90,361 

209,248 

549,235 

105, 337 

1,574,877 

G3<),834 

521,450 

382,065 

'86, 739 

392,316 

159,631 

313,489 

SX6,728 

873,383 

541.607 

314,724 

765. 045 

201,  ^'50 

2.V7,414 

:V),  SOS 

95, 158 

762, 485 

Sl,013 

2,511,046 

4S2, 463 

161),  292 

1,389,474 

435, 6(V8 

179.436 

2.0<>9,407 

134.515 

307.350 

145.706 

474.347 

99(),  522 

103.^2 

71.484 

46.-».439 

32s. 466 

32'').  266 

.586.  29{) 


W.9 


R^i8tr»- 

tion  of 

June  5,  and 

Aug.  24, 

1918. 


4  I 


187,063 

38,308 
152,216 
310, 123 

84,223 
162,472 

22,322 

33,472 

87.390 
238,184 

42,325 
653, 587 
259,837 
219,297 
152,064 
19:^.988 
16.3,062 

62,170 
121,068 
368,064 
380, 752 
227,600 
143,030 
304,400 

92.5.')5 
12(»,S11 

12,319 

38, 355 
307,998 

34.652 

1,(13!,. 599 

21S.430 

67,238 
5<U.8,34 
173,744 

61,905 
h'2i\,  187 

.'>4.254 
131.613 

<V),  121 
191.726 
41s.  im 

•{3, 21 1 
2S,0(W 
1S7,711 
116,  li:i 
I27,l>yi 
241.6:.s 
'Z^,  2SS 


Cnilt'd  Statr.s '  2{. <j:>s,  576  .    U.  7m).  rhV> 


Aljk^ka 

Hawaii 

l*orl<)  Hico. 


15., v.  I 

72.711 

•£W),  ^53 


2v.V.-:f 
l',»9.7«Wi 


912,664 


19 

2 

16 

22; 

7 

12 

2 

3 

7 

22; 
3 
54 
21 
21 
16 
21 
17 
6 
12 
30 
30 
22 
14 
30 
5 
11 


3 

24 
o 

85 
20 

6 
52 
19 

5 
76 

4 
13 

6 
21 
42 

3 

0 

*t 

IS 

9 

14 


186 

ao9 

066 
470 
690 
564 
241 
260 
402 
112 
657 
376 
006 
637 
422 
948 
164 
038 
484 
300 
844 
337 
677 
612 
207 
647 
725 
388 
897 
648 
733 
414 
103 
537 
492 
644 
809 
805 
058 
068 
701 
166 
687 
SSI 
479 
.^95 
ISO 
033 
1,S63 


Registra- 
tion of 
Sort.  12, 
1918. 


13,395,706 


338,604 

63,793 
107,602 
607,021 
125,007 
199,874 

30,714 

63,690 
114,466 
288,099 

69,355 
866,015 
355,001 
283,523 
214,570 
270,803 
212,000 

01,417 
176,937 
488,364 
461,787 
201.670 
187, 117 
430,033 
103,494 
154,956 

17,764 

63,415 
420,590 

43,713 

l,390,n4 

253,610 

86,051 

772,108 

242,432 

108.887 

1,166,411 

75,456 
162,649 

79,517 
260,920 
630,196 

56.151 

40,600 
259,249 
202,758 
1S3,092 
319,509 

34.826 


><^).279       13, 22s,  762 


192 

2.349 

10. 744 


»  9.000 

41,541 

116,4a3 


:\Uij 


1  Telegram  of  Dec.  25, 1918,  estimates  this  figure  at  9M^> 
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Appendix  Table  10-A — Presidential  appeals  to  Dec.  tO,  1918. 


Appeals 
reoeivod. 

Appeals 
affirmed. 

Appeals 
reversed. 

Appeals 
modified. 

Returned 

without 

action. 

Total.  United  States    

1,584 

452 

29 

78 

1,025 

Alabama 

Arizona 

96 
1 
20 
23 
10 
6 

29 
1 
5 
2 
3 
2 

2  i             3 

62 

Arkansas 

1 

15 

California 

Colorado 

2  ; 

1 

19 

7 

Connecticut 

1 

3 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbt'i 

2 
19 
97 

6 
46 
95 
24 
32 
37 
18 

6 
27 

5 
11 
24 
23 
198 
60 
161 

2 

3 
14 

2 

7 
25 

Florida 

12 

(jeor^ia 

4                  6 

02 

Idaho 

6 

Illinois     

5 
41 

1                  1 

39 

Indiana 

15 

30 

Iowa 

2^ 

TTAnsflj! .- - 

8 
7 
1 
3 
3 
2 
3 
S 
4 

81 
1 

49 

..   'S  ,", 

24 

Kentuckv 

2 

"  '  1 

27 

Louisiana 

1 

17 

Maine 

• 
■ 

3 

ICarvland 

• 

24 

Ifassachusetts 

3 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

8 

19 

Missouri 

. 

19 

6 

6 

105 
40 

Nebraska 

2 

110 

2 

New  Hampshire 

1 ' 

8 

4 

1 

10 

New  Mexico 

.;i : 

iii* 

9 

41 

47 

14 

8 

31 

1 

6 

3 

9 

30 

6 

89 
1 
1 

20 
1 
3 
5 

6 

83 

83 

North  CaroHnft 

ft 

1 

ao 

Ohio 

2 

26 

4 

Oregon 

1 

13 

PcnnsTlvanlft _ ,  _ 

2 

24 

Rho<le  Island 

1 

1 

1 

4 

South  Dakota \.. 

1 

2 

1 
2 
1 

8 

Texas 

1 

34 

2 

3 

Vermont 

» 

49 
7 

21 
8 

20 
1 
1 

22 
2 
7 
2 

1 

26 

WiMhincfton .,..,.,.,, 

1 

4 

3 

1 

n 

Wisconsin 

5 

20 

Alaska 

I 

1 


Porto  Rico 

1 
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Appbhdix  Table  23-A. — Regittration  ofalient  and  enemy  aU^nt,  by  SlaU$, 


CUlIbmla'.V 


Ulnl^i^'!: 


Virginia 

WashlDElOD.... 
WalVlTiHnla.. 


m.r. 

705, » 

2,in',(HA 
I, 389.174 

2,I»S|«7 

307,  ISO 
M.^'Oll 

108,  OM 
71, 4M 

338,466 

AM,  SO 


I.Si3 
lM,3te 
ia.94it 


139,320 

8,i;s 

5.1(^ 


13,411 

1S3,UI 
IM.ITfi 


0,330 
360,167 


Nutollwatod... 
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Appendix  Table  2^B. — Registration  of  aliens,  by  nationalities. 


Total 

aliens 

r^;i8tered. 


Total 3,877,083 


Cobelligerents 2,228,  MO 


Belgium 

China 

France 

Canada 

England 

Ireland 

New  Zealand t. 

Scotland 

Wales 

Other  British 

Greece 

Italy 

Japan 

Portugal 

^oumania 

Russia. 

Serbia 

United  States  Indians  (nnn-citizen). 


Neutrals. 


Central  and  Sooth  America. 

Denmark 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

All  other 


Enemy . 


Austria-Hungary . 

Bulgaria 

Germany 

Turkey 


16,701 
23,509 
18,314 

151,601 

138,970 
98,800 
1,186 
28,408 
5,672 
42,732 
88,831 

652,971 
56,607 
62,434 
18,428 

808,603 

13,386 

1,648 


636,601 


11,386 
33,457 
192,617 
27,190 
62,656 
44,320 

W,  WfO 

21,888 
143,092 


1,011,502 


751,212 
19,873 

158,809 
81,606 


rercent 
of  total 
aliens 
regis- 
tered. 


100.00 


57.49 


.43 

.61 

.47 

3.91 

3.58 

2.55 

.03 

.73 

.15 

1.10 

2.30 

16.84 

1.46 

1.61 

.48 

20.85 

.35 

.04 


16.42 


.29 
.86 

4.97 
.70 

1.62 

Z58 

.57 

8.60 


26.09 


19.38 

.52 

4.09 

2.10 


Aliens 

registered 

June  5, 

1917. 


1,016,812 


966,754 


6,G84 

7,815 

6,178 

63,970 

46,764 

44,656 

834 

12,830 

2,503 

16, 137 

84,949 

230,352 

13,647 

24,081 

8,935 

389,896 

5,062 

1,461 


235,746 


4,474 
16,149 
72,723 
12,007 
29,876 
18,629 
44,251 

8,090 
29,547 


414,312 


307,400 

7,065 

58,479 

41,368 


Aliens 

registered 

June  and 

August, 

1918. 


86,194 


54,309 


309 

979 

368 

3,486 

1,867 

1,166 

35 

394 

74 

1,047 

3,882 

20,082 

935 

1,444 

593 

16,670 

191 

187 


13,288 


541 

804 
3,008 

785 
1,426 
1,405 
2,622 

322 
1,685 


18,597 


13,342 

650 

2,794 

1,811 


Aliens 

registered 

Sept.  12, 

1918. 


2,174,077 
1,207,917 

9,708 
14,805 
11,768 
84,235 
90,848 
52,978 
317 
15,184 

3,095 
25,548 

"  ■  '46i,'037 

42,115 

36,909 

8,900 

4pl,937 

8,133 


387,667 


6,371 
16,504 

116,196 
14,308 
31,854 
24,286 
53,122 
13,476 

111,860 

578,603 


430,470 
12,159 
97,586 
38,429 
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Appendix  Table  Sft-A.—Clatsifieation  o/atieut,  by  nathttalUia. 


AUms 

It? 

lOls,' 

CtaBi 

allms. 

H 

N  nude- 
Class  L 

N0Dd»- 

d«b«n£ 

Poenit- 

ToUl 

i.7(n,aw 

411,389 

W.J3 

253,705 

111.  25 

i.Ba,oi7 

B10,M8 

70-m 

It 
1 

u',m 

1,(118 

li 

A,  AID 
H,OM 

1 

ten 

:m.M 

IIH,D53 

63.22 

70»,188 

505,083 

SS.75 

11 

as;  84 

30.M 

k; 

a'.w 

».71 

t.I5e 
8.™ 

i3|m 

if 

ail 

50.3) 

70^37 
50.55 

74!  80 

lis 

4S:T7 
fid  51 

if 

es|7<i 

1 

'28S 

4,415 

lai 

Ml 

Neutrals 

MD,I»1 

ai,»u 

W.B7 

M.fllS 

41.  M 

187,092 

135,300 

72.» 

ODtnl  oral  tiaiil  h  A  oio^ 

ii.JB 

11 

17!  19 
32.21 
Z.^42 

e;sw 

40:24 
so!  12 

cfl,iin 

sill 

31:760 

Is 

■5ffl 

l.-i,lll 

Kiwmy 

11 

«,SS2 

,'.,am 

10, 4H 

B.3r 

»,:l^ 

S>.4« 

;«12,:iS7 

>a(,7BB 

(».7« 

loiaa 

2,717 
5.738 

CO.  on 
09.17 

»7, 1  in 

200, ans 

m 

ss 

80.1? 

rdfnr  ilUrharge  oj  alieni. 


Arp^iilinii 

llratll.... 

CUle!.!'!! 
ChliiB.... 

Tuhn 

Dmmark. 
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21      S'.'iluTluii'H... 


J. 

110 

s'mT'.Vorlii  ■  0 

1,413 

1 

401 

,,1 

lis,-' ■  ■ 

Tiirksv..".'. 
Voii«i.»Ii. 

To(i,l 

S.SS3 
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ApPBNDtx  Tabi.b  31-A.  — Uarri'd  regitUrtd,  de/frrfd,  and  deferred  for  dependency. 
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Chart  A.-PER  CEPTT  OF  MARRIED  REGISTRANTS  TO  TOTAL  REGISTRANTS 

PER  CENT 
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Appendix   Tablj 


1.  The  following  table  {Appendix  Table  42-A)  shows  the  occiipatioual  distribu- 
tion of  regietranUi,  aa  br!(.«'eeii  Close  I  and  the  deferred  cloaBee,  by  totals  for  each  ' 
wxapaXitio;  tliere  is  also  shown,  for  eaih  of  thu  out-upationa  represented,  the  totnl 
number  of  jierBona  of  oil  agea  and  both  sexes;  this  was  obtained  by  projection  from 
the  thirteciilh  censtiB,  1910,  Vohune  IV,  "Popuiation;  Ofcuiwtion  Statistice." 
These  three  aerii*  of  fignroH  will  exliibit  the  ratio  of  the  entire  liody  of  rcgiatranto  to  ^^ 
peraons  of  all  ogea,  within  each  occupation,  and  also  the  ratio  of  Claaa  I,  for  each 
occuiialioa,  both  to  the  Ijilal  number  of  registrante  and  l<i  the  total  numbra  of  per- 
sons of  all  ages. 

The  registration  repreaenled  is  only  the  first  registration,  viz,  that  of  June  5,  1917, 
covering  ages  21-30,  beginning  with  December  15,  1917,  and  thus  excluiling  all  those 
who  before  that  date  werr\  sent  to  camps,  deceased,  dtecrtire,  et^*.;  the  second  r(^i»- 
tration,  covering  ages  21  on  June  5,  1918,  and  the  third  registration,  covering  agca 
18-20  and  32-15,  on  September  12,  IBIS,  are  not  repn-aented, 

2.  The  first  line  of  the  Table  shows  the  above  figures  and  ratio  for  the  total  of  all 
occupations.  In  this  line,  as  in  all  the  epeiilic  occupations,  it  must  be  noted  that 
Claes  I  exceeds  in  numbers  the  actual  faj;l«,  by  about  10  per  cent.  This  is  becaiue 
the  cards  for  the  industrial  in<lex  wens  tfanscrihed  between  January  and  April,  I!(13, 
and  during  that  ]>eriod  the  ph^-aical  exuminations  in  Various  regions  had  not  been 
completed;  therefore,  aaBuiiiing  that  on«-half  of  the  Claaa  I  nieu  thus  carded  had 
not  been  physically  cxamine<l,  and  taking  25  pur  cent  as  the  probable  figure  for 
physical  rejections  from  Clasa  I  to  Class  V,  Claaa  I  liguree  are  not  less  than  10  per  cent 
and  probably  12  per  cent  loo  high.  This  will  bring  it  down  to  a  figure  consonant 
with  the  final  classification  figures  shown  in  the  text  of  this  report.  The  number 
thus  discounted  from  Ciass  I  ahould  be  transferred  to  Claas  V,  thereby  increasing 
correspondingly  tlie  total  in  the  column  for  deferred  classca. 

3.  The  induBlrial  index  was  cocnpiled  for  four. main  purposes.  The  first  was  t 
assist  in  tho  individual  selection,  by  loc&l  boards,  under  directions  from  the  Provost 
Marshal  General's  Ofiice,  of  registrants  qualified  by  occupational  experience  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  several  staff  corps  and  also,  to  a  limited  extent,  of  the  line  divisions. 
The  second  main  piirpoee  was  tj>  enable  the  selective  Ber\'ice  officials  to  defer  the 
calling  of  apecific  occupational  groups,  whenever  either  the  Army  needs  required 
them  to  he  held  in  reserve  for  future  calls  or  the  industrial  needs  ret|uire<I  them  to  be 
deferred  permanently.  Tlie  third  main  purpose  was  to  enable  the  local  ijuotas,  levied 
upon  the  principle  of  the  joint  reaohition  of  May  IH,  Hil8  ("to  call  into  immediat* 
military  service  persons  clatticil  as  skilled  experts  in  industry  or  agriculture  howevw 
claEsifiedand  wherever  residing")  to  be  so  equitably  adjusted,  if  the  need  arose,  as  to 
interfere  least  with  the  variant  industrial  conditions.  Tlie  fourth  niaiti  purpose  was 
to  provide  an  accurate  survey  of  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  industries  and  occu|>ation« 
for  whatever  purpose  of  policy  might  prove  important. 

The  industrial  index  was  used  to  only  a  small  extent  for  the  firat  two  of  these  pur- 
poses, portly  because  it  could  not  be  niade  completely  ready  in  season,  but  mainly 
because  the  special  requisitionB,  issuing  from  the  General  Staff,  for  r^istisnls  of 
occupational  eHIl  proved  to  be  (■omparaiively  small  in  number  (as  shown  in  Chapter 
VIII  of  this  report),  and  also  because  the  industrial  situation  never  reached  such  a 
point  when  measures  of  temporary  or  permanent  deferment  of  specific  occupational    I 
groups  proved  to  bo  nei.-essary.    The  index  was  not  used  for  the  third-named  purpose, 
because  the  rapidity  with  which  Uie  large  levies  of  May,  June,  July  and  August  wera  I 
raised,  awl  the  consequent  imjuieeibiiity  of  sparing  any  numhereof  Claaa  I  from  mili-  1 
lary  service,  made  any  sucliallotmenl  of  quotas  uselcua;  nor  did  the  industrial  situa-   i 
tk>n  call  for  su.  h  allowaucee. 


For  the  fourth-iiBined  purpose  the  induslrial  iodex  ia  now  givea  publicitj'. 
faf  the  historian,  the  cconomiet,  and  other  invcstipitoni  may  fiud  a  use  for  it  out 
not  be  foTPlold.  But  as  it  represents  the  only  exieting  calculation  of  its  kind  for 
the  United  Statee,  it  Becmn  neceeaary  to  place  it  here  at  Uie  disposal  ot  all  the  penoiu 
who  may  have  use  for  it. 

4.  The  data  on  which  the  indiistrial  index  was  based  were  contained  in  llie  ques- 
tionnaires filed  by  the  ccgistranla;  from  tkose  questionoairea  were  extracted  the  fiu:ta 
aatoage,  education,  occupation,  etc.,  and  thcee  were  transcribed  onto  an  occupatinn&l 
card,  so-called,  at  the  respective  local  boards.  These  cards  wore  forwarded  to  the 
Provoel  Maralial  General's  Office,  and  wore  there  assembled  by  occupaiiona. 

5.  For  the  classification  of  w'eupationfl  the  Census  "Inder  of  Occuputions,  Alpha- 
betical and  Classified,"  1915,  was  used.  The  key  numbers  given  in  the  following 
Btatistical  summary  correspond  to  the  key  numbers  in  the  census  index;  and  the  totals 
given  in  column  3  (persons  of  all  agee  and  sexes)  are  made  up  from  the  fierce  sivea 
in  Volume  IV  (''Population;  OcctipntiiiuStatiflticH'')ot  the  thirteenth  census.  Thus, 
and  thus  only,  was  it  poesible  to  establish  correct  ratios  between  the  rc^trants  in  a 
given  occupation  lo  the  total  persons  of  all  ages  in  thai  occupation,  forming  the  bafos 
of  the  percenlago.  No  compilation  of  statistics  as  to  the  effect  of  the  draft  on  industry 
can  be  of  reliable  service  (certainly  not  for  the  entire  national  body  of  occupations), 
unlees  Uie  classiliration  employed  is  identical  with  the  Ccmiue  Bureau  claasilication; 
and  this  was  the  reeaon  for  adopting  and  adhering  exclusively  to  this  system  ol  clani' 
fication. 

In  the  actual  filing  of  tiie  occupational  cards  the  respective  occupations  wore  further 
subdivided,  by  adding  a  fourth  digit,  so  as  to  make  pcasible  the  accurate  location  ot 
persons  pQBseBeingOierwitiiaite  kind  of  detailed  skill;  for  example,  under ''raachiniatB" 
it  was  possible  within  a  few  hours  to  locate  200  automatic  screw  machine  opetstora  for 
the  purpoecfl  of  an  ordnance  factory.  In  any  practical  use  of  an  index  like  this  one, 
such  a  further  subdivision  by  a  fourth  digit  would  he  necrasary.  Tlie  pcwsibilitiea 
of  the  system  are  exteJisive;  but  it  requires  necessarily  a  coordination  with  the 
classification  employed  by  any  other  ^ency  whose  needs  biv  to  be  served.  The 
committee  on  classiflcation  ot  personnel,  in  the  Office  of  The  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Army,  did  not  employ  tbe  census  classification,  and  coordination  with  their  work. 
was,  therefore,  impracticable. 

The  key  number  lines  bearing  the  suffix  A  (122A,  etc.)  represent  special  combina- 
tions of  partial  occupational  grou])s  prepared  for  certain  purposee,  and  do  not  enter 
into  the  national  total  for  each  column. 

For  tlie  precise  meaning  and  scope  of  the  occupational  descjipti\'e  namee  used, 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  census   index  above  cited.     For  the  study  of 
results  for  an  entire  industry,  it  is  indispensable  to  refer  to  that  index. 

6.  The  occupational  cards  were  placed  in  the  files  lirat  by  occupations,  and  theai 
within  each  occupation  by  StaWs  and  by  local  boards;  the  entire  mass,  however, 
being  first  divided  into  two  parts,  one  representing  Class  I  and  the  few  deferred  chUM* 
which,  under  the  law,  were  liable  to  call  irrespective  of  deferment  (Pile  1),  and  the 
second  part  representing  the  remainder  of  the  deferred  classes  (Pile  2).  The  national 
totals  repri«entt-d  in  the  ensuing  table  were  made  up  by  adding  the  totals  tor  each 
of  th«eo  two  parts  or  "pilee,"  The  totals  for  these  separate  piles  were  carried  in  a 
statistical  summary  known  as  the  "interim  ledger;"  the  combined  totals  for  the  two 
piles  were  carried  in  the  "Gnat  lodger."  The  figures  given  in  the  ensuing  table 
reproduce  the  final  ledger.  The  occupational  cards  forming  the  industrial  index  wiB 
be  retained  in  the  custody  of  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army, 
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Appendix  Table  42-A. — /ik/uji 
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Afpekdix  Table  BO-E.— Mental  and  ntrrout  ditordert  at  emae/or  nJKlion  V  fo^ 
boardi  and  camp  swgeont,  and/or  ditchargefrom  the  Amy. 
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Appendix  Tabib  62-A. — DtJermtnU  and  tiempticmt  in  general,  hy  SlaUs. 
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Appendix  Tablb  B2-B.^-De/frmenU  and  rxempiion*  in  general,  by  dii-mojit. 
Total  ilofonaenta  and  I'lPiuptitiiiH 6, 973, 270 


A.  Marrieii  man  with  children,  or  fath(>r  of  niotherleaa  phildren,  where 

such  mie  or  children  or  eiiL'h  molherl^ffl  children  are  not  m&inly 
dependpnt  apon  hia  labor  for  support  for  r«a8on  that  there  art?  other 
reasonably  certain  sources  oi  adequate  support  lexeluding  earnings 
or  poeaihle  eaminga  from  labor  of  wifel  available,  and  'hat  the 
removal  of  t^istrimt  will  not  deprive  Buch  dependent*  of  mjpport. .       183, 770 

B.  Married   man,   without  children,   whose  wife,   although  rL-gbtjant   ia 

engaged  Jn  a  useful  occupation,  is  not  munly  dependent  upon  his 
labor  for  support,  torthereason  that  the  wife  ia  skilled  in  some  apecial 
elaas  of  work  which  she  is  phymcally  able  to  perform  and  in  which 
she  is  employed,  or  in  which  there  is  an  immediate  opening  lor  her 
under  conditions  that  will  enable  her  to  support  herself  di«ently 
and  without  sufiering  or  hardship - 603, 221 

C.  Neceesary  akilled  farm  lalxirer  in  necessary  agricultural  enterprise 138,487 

D.  Neoeasary  skilled  induBtrial  laborer  in  necemary  induatrtal  enterprise .      122.  i>42 
X.  Recent  marriagee,  etc - - 37. 055 

0.  Noncombatants 3, 5i>3 

Division  not  reported 103, 947 

A.  Man  with  dependeJit  children  \nol   his  own),  bui  towanl  wlinm  he 

sfands  in  relation  of  parent H,  816 

B.  Man  with  dependent  aged  or  infirm  parent 236,653 

C.  Man  with  dependent  helpless  brothers  or  sisters 32,  898 

D.  County  or  municipal  officer 2, 767 

E.  Highly  trained  fireman  or  policeman  in  oervice  of  municipality 2,  8S5 

F.  Ni.-ceesary  cuslombouse  clerk 577 

G.  Neceasary  employee  of  United  States  in  trananUHBion  of  the  mails C,  3S1 

E,  Ncceasary  artificer  or  workman  in  United  States  armory  or  arsenal 4, 619 

1.  Necessary  employee  insernee  of  Unit^  States 9,  857 

J.  Necessary  assistant,  associate,  or  hired  manager  of  ucceseary  agricul- 
tural enterprise 67, 018 

E.  Necessary  highly  specialized  technical  or  mechanical  expert  of  neces- 
sary industrial  enterprise 20,424 

I..  Nocessary  assistant  or  a»oeiate  manager  of  necessary  industrial  enter- 
prise   6.  (M2 

O.  Noncombalants 2, 282 

Division  not  reported 242, 192 

A.  Man  whose  wife  or  children  are  mainly  dependent  on  his  labor  for  sup- 

port  ; 2,932,475 

B.  Mariner  actually  employed  in  sea  service  of  citizen  or  merchant  in  the 

United  States 16, 128 

0.    Necessary  sole   managing,  controlling,  or  directing  head  of  nec(»sary 

agricultural  onlerprise 61,482 

D.  Necessary  sole  managing,  controlUng.  <*  directing  head  of  neceasary 

industrial  enterprise _.  6,283 

O.  Noncombatanta - 9,4\.<1 

a  not  reported  - . 
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Appendix  Table  G2-B. — DefermenU  and  exemptions  in  general,  by  difddonB — Contd. 

CLASH    V. 

A.  Officer — legislative,  executive,  or  judicial  of  the  United  States  or  of 

State,  Territory,  or  District  of  Columbia 6, 696 

B.  Regularly  or  duly  ordained  minister  of  religion 18, 067 

C.  Student  who  on  May  18, 1917,  or  on  May  20, 1918,  or  since  May  20,  1918, 

was  preparing  for  ministry  in  recognized  theological  or  divinity 
school,  or  who  on  May  20, 1918,  or  since  May  20, 1918,  was  preparing 
for  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  ri»cognized  medical  school. .         10, 673 

D.  Person  in  military  or  naval  service  of  UniU*d  States 619, 727 

E.  Allen  enemy 334, 949 

F.  Retddent  alien  (not  an  enemy)  who  claims  exemption ^ 580, 003 

G.  Person  totally  and  permanently  ph>idcally  or  mentally  unfit  for  mili- 

tary service 521 ,  606 

H.  Person  morally  imfit  to  be  a  soldier  of  the  United  States 18,  620 

I.  Licensed  pilot  actually  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  his  vocation 1,  705 

J.  Person  discharged  from  the  Army  on  the  ground  of  alienage  or  upon 

diplomatic  request 1  344 

K.  Subject  or  citizen  of  cobelligerent  coimtry  who  has  enUstcd  or  enrolled 
in  the  forces  of  such  country  under  the  terms  of  a  treaty  between 
such  country  and  the  Unitd  States  providing  for  reciprocal  military 

service  of  their  respective  citizens  and  subjects 'u  064 

L.  Subject  or  citizen  of  neutral  country  who  has  declared  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  has  withdrawn  such  inten- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  act  of  Congreas  approved  July  9,  1918, 

and  Selective  Service  Regulations SI  S 

O.   Xoncombatantfl 2,  d  H 
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Ai'i'ENiiix  Table  64-A.— CIum  I.  nominal  ond  tJTrrtive  ttrtnglh,  Srjiiimher,  l9iS,     ^| 
reffUlraiiffi^,  aget  19-20;  di-SS.                                                       ^^ 
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Appgndii  Table  66-A. — Requtral'mH;  ngt-iiisinbuiion^  Statta — Continued. 
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5  06-A. — Regutnttion,-  oja-dwirtiulion  by  Slaltt--Conli3iiied. 
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Apfbndix  Table  71-A. — Colored  and  white  regittration,  compand  by  S^^. 
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Appendix  Tablb  7G-A. — RcporUd  ticstrliona  by  color,  mntpared  bij  Stata. 


c  Ta-ble  77-A. — RtpoeUd  drterlion*  by  cili^enthip,  compared  by  Staitt. 
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560 

443 

0:200 

929 

4,;25 

^^^^1 

i,i<sa,B5s 

s'.in 

a]  496 

8  151 

3^770 

IS5.1M7 

i3;342 

3  443 

885 

3>» 

t 

113 

3^901 

".^^1 

i,s7e,ni 

.0144.17 

3fi,339 

3,193 

3,628 

3,4M 

9,275 

10 

054 

6,035 

"""f^^H 

2U,ZI« 

.002327 

2,411 

ICO 

1,6,U 

AiirtT:::":: ::;::::: 

64.911 

.ODODIB 

-OOIOM 

2,169 
13,  m 

84 

■■1 

16 

■« 

n,S 

a.^^1 

L    d 
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Appendix  Table  IS-J).— Quota  theel  No.  4—ClaM  I  quota*  a*  of  Sept.  I,  I9ts. 


Clul- 

Ctarait  quotas. 
(6) 

(!) 

HnanT'clttslnnl 
InClWland 

aXBinined 
phyalcall;-  and 

general  nulllar; 

induewd  and 
-slldd  loi  indin-- 
lloQ  Blnre  tha 

pIsCLQK  quotas 
on  fliatlov)'. 

(3) 

Total  of  Ul 
(3>,and(4) 
-quotas. 

(5) 

(orerious 

Km. 

currmt 
quotss 

esJlsd. 

(b) 

Tol<ilUoH<riSi.t«.,., 

2«.,8«l 

1,606,406 

BS.B90 

1,883.315 

1,744,150 

iN,aM 

Alubami. 

Ariuaa 

477 

'i 

1,SI7 

II 

71783 

IS 

llOM 

4.400 

3.  SOS 
0.073 

K 

1! 

K 

» 
I< 

li 

31 
It 

,s 

1( 

li 

s 

374 

BM 

0.17 
<J6 

UNI 
368 

m 
fni 

087 

1 
i 

sis 

'■3? 

'■'i 

186 

8oa 

1 

''567 

34S 

K75 

i^a.'io 

1 

0,W7 

258 
507 

»;si3 

1,^2 
'3« 

43,818 

i'i 

16.309 

2i:m4 

6^.ii"i 

1,(172 
6,5M 
4S;07I 

32,290 
I8,7rv=. 

II 

'f.'im 

«,0§8 

IS 

71159 
18,190 

b;23o 
'S:| 

i 

46,' 611 
«;»4S 

M.sn? 

63,627 

l!:."S 

II 

1561713 

44|«)7 

silfM 
17;413 

71230 
4,854 

I8|274 

'■'S 

WrtMoic^iumbta-.. 

442 

WinOiiiV.'.'... '..'../... 

Iowa"?!';:;:;::;::::" 

15,451 

1 

1,548 
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Appendix  Table  7%-E,— Quota  sheet  No.  5— Class  I  quotas  as  of  Oct.  1,  1918. 


(1) 


Class  I. 


Remaining  on 

Oct.  1, 10i8. 

finally  classified 

in  Class  I 
and  examined 
physically  and 
acoepteoi  for 
general  mili- 
tary service. 

(2) 


United  States 

Alabama. 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Conne^;tlcut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idabo 

Illinoh; 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan. 

Minnesota 

Bfississippi 

Missouri 

Mont  ana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

On^n 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.., 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Vfrglnla 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


193,712 


3,272 

328 
3,026 
4,155 

858 
2,087 

239 

575 
1,206 
5,435 

765 
18,120 
7,532 
5,893 
1,485 
9,449 
2,180 

916 
1,556 
6,733 
5,931 
8,357 
3,039 
7,017 
1,789 
8,630 

109 

731 
4.294 

600 
13,361 
2,131 
3,474 
7,645 
4,322 

980 
12,749 

453 

2,216 

1,783 

4,045 

10,477 

442 

425 
1,829 
2,361 
1,398 
6,783 

541 


Indacted  and 
called  for 

induction  since 
the  date  of 
completing 

quotas  on  first 
levy. 


(3) 


1,774,381 


42,634 

3,935 

36,509 

35,367 

15,764 

18,881 

3,370 

7,201 

17,438 

45,220 

9,097 

113,051 

46,303 

50,483 

33,024 

42,805 

40,199 

11,990 

24,535 

48,272 

56,197 

45,133 

34,294 

64,161 

17,616 

19,406 

1,719 

6,215 

43,760 

6,251 

150,470 

43,186 

11,667 

93,023 

43,280 

13,363 

127,481 

8,353 

82,443 

17,759 

41,040 

82,349 

7,136 

4,520 

42,312 

17,758 

82,180 

49,681 

6,551 


Voluntary 

and 
Individual 
inductions. 


(4) 


98,797 


Total  of  (2), 

(3),and(4)- 

quotas. 


(5) 


2,061,890 


1,225 

410 

455 

4,989 

878 

914 

202 

787 

421 

832 

515 

5,509 

3,495 

2,468 

1,181 

732 

969 

374 

975 

2,654 

4,425 

3,226 

2,453 

2,669 

1,089 

1,295 

256 

300 

2,647 

252 

10,325 

1,056 

1,072 

4,280 

2,685 

965 

7,764 

274 

289 

520 

1,131 

4,023 

787 

705 

836 

1,331 

3,891 

2,881 

416 


47,131 

4,673 

39,990 

44,511 

17,500 

21,882 

3,811 

8,563 

19,065 

51,487 

10,367 

136,680 

57,330 

58,844 

35,690 

52,986 

43,368 

13,280 

27,066 

57,659 

66,553 

56,716 

40,786 

73,847 

20,494 

29,330 

2,084 

7,246 

50,701 

7,103 

183,156 

46,373 

16,213 

104,948 

50,287 

15,308 

147,994 

9,080 

«J4,jl4o 

20,062 

46,216 

96,849 

8,365 

5,650 

44,976 

21,450 

36,969 

58,795 

7,508 


Current  quotas. 
(6) 


Credits 

(orevious 

Inauctions). 


(a) 


2,003,757 


45,981 

4,545 

38,926 

41,903 

17,292 

21,021 

3,732 

8,333 

18,433 

48,562 

10,083 

133,820 

55,774 

57,351 

34,930 

51,932 

42,258 

13,280 

26,296 

53,294 

64,172 

55,109 

39,554 

71,845 

20,005 

28,120 

2,076 

7,084 

49,328 

6,908 

178,206 

45,787 

15,859 

102,193 

48,945 

14,964 

144,515 

8,837 

33,838 

19.564 

45,006 

94,454 

8,223 

5,525 

44,097 

20,993 

36,056 

57,447 

7,300 


Net 
current 
quotas 

not 
called. 


(b) 


58,188 


1,150 

128 

1,064 

2,606 

206 

861 

79 

230 

632 

2,925 

284 

2,860 

1,556 

1,493 

760 

1,054 

1,110 


770 

4,365 

2,381 

1,607 

1,232 

2,002 

489 

1.210 

9 

162 

1,373 

195 

4,948 

586 

354 

2,755 

1.342 

344 

8,479 

248 

1,110 

498 

1,210 

2,895 

142 

125 

879 

457 

913 

1,348 

208 
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Total 


Cniud  sutsi.. 


23'^ 

£8.  eg 

tm 

83.21 

=".?Jf 
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1 

..' 

i 

..-'-' 

S 

J 

i 

^ 

%  '-." 

»i     ':■-• 

'-<:-■. 

1   -'-.. 

^  ■ 

1 

3 

1 

i 

~  ^V      ' 

A 

^^     '\ 

i 

::i:;:::jj 

i 

s 

..--'■'  \  ; 

i 

r: 

|l 

7' 

•s 

.'='' 

J 

--f-— -- 

\ 

1 

_     _  L       __ 

ill 

■III 
19  I 

.-;=■! 


"lit 


if  I' 

I  i  §  i 


Mitr 

» 

Har. 

1,101 

K- 

10,10 

.  ._,._..  ...  pprontlcoiinigmil 

moohlnlaU.  and  iuBlmideiit  makers  aud  rspiiireni:  1,300  enjdne 
alrplBDe  meclunlFs  or  aulo  iHChazites:  b7S  rlgpr  alrplaiie 
intcliBiiltB,  SDto  meduuiUn,  or  general  reult  nteor  340  geo- 
sral  eulo  mechUucB:  130  geoenl  Uaekimluts;  M  iaarnerinea 
loiafT  aBbiaumnkera;  ISO  boeC,  Darriage.  or  house  carpeolen  at 
pattern  makers:  I.aootntek  chauffeurs;  3TB general oleAcal  urork- 
ersorateuogniiihera;  373 cooks:  lOS ooDpenmitlu orlloHiilllu:  13 
draflimen:  ISOelemilolsiu):  13 eogtoe ciiDiik  taatas;  Wcamoara- 
purmfn  or  aagmeerlng.  general,  meehanloJ.  nautical,  or  nteh 
Bud  clock  Uutnunent  nwkan  or  repairmen;  ISO  reaeral  madiln- 
Ists;  lAO  magneto  and  Ignition  aulo  mechanics:  61  general  sheet 
metal  workin:  370  motarriyallsta;  13  mototCTCle  repairmen;  II 
maiden:  3t  pointers:  13  pattern  makers:  73  pn^idlet  mtkera  ot 
tealers:  lOewtrelaMoooatniMorB;  90  wirelfas operators:  Asaddlers; 

108  stock  keepers;  188  tailors  or  awnlne.  — ■ "  — ' " 

truok  masters;  54    vulcamiers:  M    weu 
irlreleei  telephone  operators. 

Photographers 

f  InapeCTors  lo»  gea  defense 


Apr.    I.ISIB 
Apr.    3.1918 


a;  kl   telegraphers:  i 


lelneers:  iDInslriuneDt  oialcers  or  repairmen;  S  clerical  worker 
tnogiaphers:  31  Inilniment  repairmen:  R  propeller  makers: 
callmakers:  lOtallon, 

100  surveyors;  Ifl  lilhoerophers 

Lalmrers ' 

Photoeraphais 

Bufiottbednlt  to  16  mohilltation  oampa 

Run  ol  the  dralt  to  I  puBstdcIoiue 

Telcplunie  opemlon  «ith  eitonsiv-e  taiowMge  ol  Oarman 

443  locomotive  engineera:  BBS  oooduMois:  l.ns  brakemoi  and  llag- 
tnen;  3X  laoomotlye  Breman:  iiS  ranlmaslKi:  Tfl  mrltch  lendois:  g 
engine  house  Breman;  fl  englna  dlSHKohen:  333  railroad  shop  mo- 
fhanlni:  N4  locomollve  Inspeeton;  140  airbrake  Inspeotois;  5S  flue 
233  boiler  makers  aod  halpan:  46  plumben;  3  elec- 


repolrmon; 

Irtoian*:  78  oorpantai-, __^ 

looomotlTe  hootlen:  4  on  liMpedors:  Zl  nvotera  and  belpers;  i  j. 
car  np^nnan:  IG  maotilnlM  loiHaan;  S  boUer  maker  toremeo:  33 
BcMvlena  welden:  X  pneomatlo  rlvatan;  9S  hand  rlTeters;  30 
buCken • ' — '  -- -'  -—  " ■ ■ 


's:  3.49)  luboraTB, 


tal 
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Apr.  IT.lflU 
Apr.  ID,  ISIS 
Apr.  M,  1918 


Ua7  33, 
Ub7  10, 

Usr  3S, 


S  n««in  enetnMn;  3  giunj  lorenun;  t  powdtrmen:  3  gyntonr 
cni9hartoraro«ni41kw  cruihgr  fOmnsn;  eflnnuo:  Gtoto  truck 
driven;  A  bakan;  ISborlMn;  H  blacJamluu:  76  oarpenlara:  ZZcItU 
■OKtueen:  3i»bblar»;  UffoODta;  IB  orustMr  operator;  8  fngmgliKi 
men:  3  euiumlUiE;  3  honeihDera:  16  pliimbarg;  30  rode  dnll  runoan 
and  hgqwn;  SahOTel  opoUon;  B9t«amstBn:  ISrallniBd  coostnie- 
ttan  foremen:  M3  railroad  Motion  tmads  Be  raUroBd  englDMRi:  M 
brldgaoonstraotlrailoieiiKnilSOnltroaaseelloQforeniai;  48  ma- 
sons: 48  bildn  nrpoitea;  fl  kvd  mm  and  transit  man;  e  pile 
drivan;  IS  lauroad  track  (oremoi;  36  brloktayirs;  X  bridge  tore- 
men;  toelerb:  4  emcnMlbremea:  K)  nmorete  vorken:  ladialM- 
DiRt ;  1 3  eaitfawoA  foreman;  S  gai  mgtate  rnalmei]:  1 4  mpe  fltUn: 
8  pump  mn;  «llwwwtBni;  6  Heam  tiuinlianaera  and  orantman; 
$1  stenagrajdierK  IT  taOoiK  B  tbismlthK  3  watac  siiRplT  tbieoMD: 
1 30  Bectlon  fcranwi;  SU  hoOmi  baodc:  ISboslon;  n  ctVa  engliteeis 
uid  dratlsmaD:  UHilrtmMliispeaton:  860  bnkenuD  and  Pumon: 

Tnn liiiiliiiii. IMiiliiitihliiiii  linniiiiiiiiiiilliiiiiiniliinaii. ITllmi 

motive  flremea:  M  knoinotivafaispectofi:  eo  swltdimni;  11 7*rd- 
muters;  144  bouer  makn  andhdMr^  SS  oar  rqialnneo:  ISen^ne 
dl!;irtdien;S40ii8nnBiTm«n;lSlocDmotlvaboallai>:llOialIraad 
mastdnUts;  G3  taOniad  ohrkK  1,311  laboieia;  8  oar  Inapeeton;  13 
engtoebouse  foremen:  BO  alsotilGslmciiiaerKMfaaBnciiieera:  1^ 
foKBt  lannra;  36  limber  arul*en:  ID  oiitkial  luatnnncnt  makera;  It 
eleotrlodliiftnunagt  nwkenK  lEbiibiunent  makora;  10  oxra«t7- 
lene  welden;  10  topbgiBiihloal  dialtaman :  30  lorTaTon;  30  ratlroad 
■uTvoyon;  M)  topoEnphoa:  IS  aaetylme  wnlcm  18  eompnanr 
workers;  IShTdiwenoimen'vorken:  IS  UlumlnaaDS  gas  worken; 
IE  poino  gaa  werMta;  aoooannietltia  branun;  3D sttam  angina- 
mat:  34  middan;  Upattoca  maken;  SOitruoRualattel  worken;  SO 
*agtai  makim:  SO  Kilderan:  30  map  makcn;  E  aulo  tflianffann;  S 
■uto  roedianlca:  6  Inatnimsnt  repalnneii:  44  Bnemen;  10  ti"'*' 
drlTars;  3  pbotographers:  3  atara  keeper^  13  t<^Nigr«>lileal 
vevni;3tdegtapkop«Blors:l3talnilioiwin>entan;10iiiallie 
Udaos:  lOmeuorok^lsts;  ID  pbvslcuti;  8  ship  earpntar  tarenisuj 
It  muina  casolliia  encbiamaD:  Kl  ataKmian:  4  ship  (ArpartHs;  13 
holstmen:  13  ship  and  boat  btacksmillii;  13  ship  riggers:  I3ssll- 
tiuiktii;l39Bddiera:30Clt>eri:amenarboalmeii;4plpemfii;ll3(nil- 

Runof  ihedraRtoll  mobUiiation  camps 

Ounsmllhs 

RuQ  of  tbe  draft  to  1  moblUiallon  camp 

3  tlmskeepaiv  uid  chgrken:  E  slorake)van;  4  oventen  ol  Ubor;  90 
laborers:  8  cooki:  3  tniglan:  10  rlggen:  13  maoblnlMi:  It  machinM 
hel  mm;  Uflaiir  hands;  5  aulo  i>Maiaiilca;BBUto  mechanic  hrlpera; 
e  blacksmlUu:  ID  Uacksndth  balperK  10  aula  fnmimllhi;  30 
holier  maken;  10  rlveten;  6  riveter  belpera:  10  inaet  Iron  work^n; 
S  llnsmlttu;  S  UDsmllb  Mlpen:  7  pliunbeis;  9  pfaunber  helpers; 
10  steam  fitten:  S  steam  IllCer  belnrK  M  carpenten  and  Joincis: 
10  carpenter  belpen;  6  boat  bnlldeR:  6  boat  buUdei  helpera:  6 
wood  DAcpentcrs ;  37  pabiCers;  6  sailnnken:  S  electrivians,  annalnre 
winders  and  wlrcmen;  i  stenograpbers  and  typists. 

Chemical  englneeTS -...- ,.- ..-- 

Oas  Inspeclon 

OrBniinar-Khool  ediustian  with  mechanical  eiperleDoe  to  5  9i±aolg. 

Stock  raisers,  veurtnorlanH,  hoiitlera  and  stablemen 

5  laundry  lononen;  Z9  lalmdry  worken:  30  hocwihoen;  SOJaaineT- 
men  teamslen:  60  mule  packers:  IS  bone  trainers:  0  bostlen;  to 
JouineTmen  taUors:  30  wbeehrrlghls:  100  knineymea  carpen- 
ten; n  appreoilce  blaoksmlUu:  7S  apprentlDe  elecCriclBDs;  150 
■ppraDtke  mechanics, 

130  teli^grapbers:  120  tetephone  and  U]«raph  linemen:  3  cobblers; 
13  bniclen;  e  tailors;  0  barbers:  30  telephone  operators:  11  wire 
chiefs:  0  cetmers:  18  oooki;  0  general  repainnen;  a  wirelaaa  opera, 
tors:  6  motorvrcle  repalnnen:  33  laborers. 

OraminBF«chaoIedacaUan«ltbmachuilcalaip«[ienMto3Bsohool9. 

Run  D(  tbe  draft  to  37  mobUkatlon  camps. 

Orammar-echcioledDcatloiLvltliinechaiilcat  experience  to  1  achooL. 

Run  oC  tbe  draft  tnlmobHisathmeamp,. 

Run  of  the  draft  to  II  moblUutloa  camps 

Granunai-Khool  eduoatloD  wlib  machanioal  experience  to  ^l  achoola. 

Run  of  tbe  draft  to  I  rDobniutloD  camp 

GramDiBr-Bchooleducsllan  with  mechanical  aiperlenae  lots  sehoola. 

Run  of  the  draft  to  11  nioblliiallon  cunps 

Gmmmar-srhool  education  with  mechanical  experlenos  to  S  achools. 

Run  of  tbe  draft  to  12  mobllliallon  camps 


40,000 
100,000  J 


July  23,11 
Julv  37,11 
toiy  X.V 
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50  looomotlTe  enfdiuMrs;  GO  Oremin:  SO  lollnad  grade  Ibnunan;  so 
faUroad  tnok  bmnioii:  100  wooden  bridge  «r|WitBn;  aOOloeomo- 
live  rapalnnen:  GO  (clcphane  lioemim:  M  anmjoa;  as  telcpn- 

pheraiaadralliimen;  as  pile  driver  (()r8inBn:a6rt»HoiiM7r — ' 

lor  doDlcey  enKloos:  3$  ateam  shovel  opoiaton;  GOD  orp- 
stcam  fltl«n;  100  electTioEwu- 100  auto  nuchvilcH;  100 1 

en:  300  oi»k«:  150  clerks;  9,615  laborers;  3 

50  railroad  rooductorE. 

Bud  ol  Ibe  dtsTt  lo  1  mabmialion  camp .... 

t  ckirk:  1  {Dtoreri  2  ooolcs;  IT  butcbers;  12 
laborera. 

Run  of  cbe  draft  to  1  mohUlialloD  camp 

Gnunmar-Kbool  ediicaUon  witb  naiiiioietl  eiipetieuoD  to  1  sctuMl . . 

QnunnuU4CliooleduoaUaDirlthiaeeliaiUoaicn>eiiGiiDatoB«:liaol>. 

RiuioCtbedralttol4DU>UlimUDii(Binpa 

Orammar-admoledilcaUon  with  mwaiamcttlexparicnw  ti)3«  sdiool*. 

Run  oIllLB  draft  to  UnoUUntioiioBiiips 

OtammBT-ecbool  edwalion  vlth  meDbanlca]  experience  to  So  ndinob . 

Run  ol  Cti8  draft  to  lOmobUlMtion  contpii 

Granunor-sohool  education  with  DiBCluiniQiloxporlanoe.-  _    

Oreoimiir-scbool  education  wE  lb  mccbanical  experience  to  3  KChools. 
■     '  education  Bith  mechanical  expertenoe''  '  --■—' 

, . ^^' "ids  boaimeniMd 

bridge  eafpBntar»;  let  cahlnebntken;  Mnrikera;  H  oonerete  Inre- 
men:  nsdHumte  mrkers;  M  ODdstructlon  laremeii :  162  oooks:  108 
draltsmen;  U  electridHu;  64  gaa  enEbunno;  6*  itatioDary  eaglnc- 
men;  27bnias;Mliar>esb(iets;Mlltba|ra[liets;l08inBehtnisls; 
64  buglersi  M  photogi^betsi  6*  plumben;  12  powdermen;  54 
qiuirTvmeD;iaBiiEKors;S7saddlen;3TshaemiLkorB:  108  surveyors: 
37  tBiloii;  H  taamaWs;  64  telophons  operaton;  270  •'-■-—— 
lOB  topograpben;  108  derka;  S,3bG  labcvmi. 
Eun  ol  the  ^aft  lo  1  moH"—"—  ~ — 

-_— r — itradimUii5aecUoobanni;>Grl^^f««' 

□:SGbeadlfg»n;10S  donkey  englneeisiTDdoiikcy 

flnimeii;lBGIaUen;346bue]ien,'SfiapooltaDdara;'" 

fillen:  GO  head  btuwa^SC  snipen;  S5  knotUis;  16 


..   iiilll«rli)Ui:4Baabe*nn:48oaeni3Gcampbelnn;3G 

pompmen:  3S  baad  loaden:  IG  aigual  boys;  M  trlmmernien:  195 
pljDWTfBMlen;lllGplanertr)iiuiienDeQ:Mreaawen;4gaettera;  144 
taUyiaeti;  48  ueiiUat  trimmennen. 

Bon  ol  the  diaft  toll  mobUliBtlancBmRi 

Onumnar-ecbool  education  wlUi  mechanical  tnpcrienoe  lo  12  Hhooli. 

Sue  ot  the  draft  to  ImoblUuUai  camp 

Cooks 

Run  ol  the  draft  to  15  mobUlEatlon  camps 

Physidona 

Grammat-school  education  wf  tb  mocliaidCBl  eipnrienoe  to  II  schools. 

2M  iBbofera;  Splumbeia;  Uelectncjans;  Hblaoksiolths:  8  rnachinlata: 
SOelerksi  38  sleiiogiaiiherB:  34  foremen:  15  cooks:  S  aooond  cooks:  8 
mesa  aergeanls;  8  pnnten,'  24  carpenlGis;  S  nvie  opcratan:  16  palnl- 
cra:  20  motor  mechoniis:  13  motor  tnickmastvra:  48  diauOeurs. 

t  Instrument  reHlmKo;  e  mecfaanjc«l  iiuInuDvnt  maken;  6  aun«n 
repairmen:  SlnstninMnt  makers. 

Run  of  the  draft  to  1  moblUfBlion  camp 

arammar-«haaI«]uoatinnwltbmpchsnicali)i]ier1enoetal9Bchaoti.. 

Orammar-achool  ednration  with  mediaulcal  experlMioe  to  5  schools. 

Orammar-school  educatton  with  mechaolral  eTpertence  lo  1  school . 

Run  of  Ihc  draft  to  1  mobllliatlon  oamp 

2  phimbera;  3  Blectridiuu:  2  blaeksmitba:  3  maehinlEta:  20  ckriu: 
T  slenographen:  5  forvmen:  4  oooka;  3  second  oook^  a  moa  Mr- 
geanls;  3  prlntera;  fl  carpenters:  3  oraoe  operatora;  1  palDters;  G 
motor  mechanics:  8  motor  trnokmaaleiB;  13  ctaaofteurs:  66  laborere. 

RantfUwdiafttoISmobllliationcampa 

75  auto  repainnen:  IB  stenoiTBphera 

Runoribedraftto  ICmotiluiatlan  "■mna. .  

Bonofthednft 


as, GTS 

«M 

S,00S 


so.  HO 

lUmlttd. 

'Si 


moa 
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Appendix  Table  81-A, — List  of  requisitions  for  men,  received  by  the  Provost  Marshal 
General  from  The  Ad jrUant  General  of  the  Army,  Aug,  25,  2917,  to  Nov,  7, 1918 — Con. 


Requi- 
sition 
No. 


70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

75G 

76 

760 

77G 

790 

80G 

810 

820 

83G 

84G 

85G 

870 

88G 

890 

9DO 

91G 

92G 

93G 

9-10 


950 


Date 
received. 


Au|;.  3, 1918 
Aug.  5, 1918 
Aug.  15, 1918 

do 

do 

Aug.  27. 1918 
Aug.  20. 1918 
Sept.  30, 1918 
Aug.  20. 1918 

do 

Aug.  15. 1918 
Aug.  22. 1918 

do 

Aug.  29. 1918 
Aug.  28. 1918 
Sept.  9,1918 
Sept.  10. 1918 

do 

Fept.  13. 1918 
Fept.  17. 1918 
Sept.  25. 1918 
Oct.  4,1918 
Oct.  22.1918 
Oct.  17.1918 
Nov.    2,1918 


Nov.    7,1918 


Qualifications. 


25  stenographers;  25  clerks 

Grammar-school  education  with  mechanical  experience  to  10  schools 

Draftsmen 

Stenographers 

do 

Grammar-school  education  with  mechanical  experience  to  8  schools 

Rim  of  the  draft  to  21  mobilization  camps 

Grammar-school  education  with  mechamcal  experience  to  53  schools 

Rim  of  the  draft  to  11  mobilixation  camps. . .' 

Run  of  the  draft  to  21  mobilisation  camps 

I'hotofnuphers 

Run  of  the  draft  to  1  mobilization  camp 

do 

Clerks 

Mechanical  draftsmen 

StenofTaphers  and  typists 

Run  of  the  draft  to  30  mobilization  camps 

Telegraphers 

Run  of  the  draft  to  1  moblliation  camp 

Run  of  the  draft  to  6  mobilization  camps 

Spruce  producers 

Rim  of  the  draft  to  38  mobilization  camps 

Run  of  the  draft  to  1  mobilization  camp 

Run  of  the  draft  to  56  mobilization  camps 

WarehoiL-wmen.  clerks,  stenographers,  typists,  stationary  engineers, 
and  flremcn.  lorestrvmen  and  lumbermen,  electricians,  and  stock- 
keepers  for  10  mobilization  camps. 

Photographers  for  3  mobilization  camps 


Number  of 

men. 

50 

2,339 

253 

15 

15 

2,304 

21,200 

21,329 

40,500 

125,000 

3 

5,000 

900 

e,054 

200 

2,000 

39,750 

5 

856 

13,000 

1,800 

1114,395 

2,000 

1290,773 

U8,300 

1900 


REQUISITIONS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE  NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
r, 


Run  o(  the  draft  to  2  mobilization  points 

Carpenters  for  5  mobilization  points 

Boiler  makers  for  6  mobilization  points. . 
Copi)ersmiths  for  5  mobilization  points. . 

Cooks  for  2  mobilization  points 

Stewards  for  4  mobilization  points 

Bridge  riggers  for  13  mobiUfatlon  points. 


1,000 
300. 
200 
200 
200 
200 

>200 


1  rortions  of  the  reqaisitions  so  indicated  were  sospended  on  aooocmt  of  the  influenza  epidemic,  and 
EUf  h  suspended  requisitions  were  sabsequentlv  canceled  by  the  President's  order  of  Nov.  11, 1918- 

2  Reqmsition  canceled  account  suspenaosi  of  hostilities. 
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Appendix  Tablb  88-A. — Total  and  per  capita  cost  of  selective  service  sywUm.  June, 

1917,  to  Oct.  1,  1918, 


United  States. .  $18, 965, 186. 46 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Co- 
lumbia  

Florida 

Georgia   

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky , 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota , 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska , 

Nevada 

New  Uampshire 

New  Jersey — 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota . . 

Ohio 

Oklalioma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 

Rhode  Island... 

South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Porto  Rico 

Not  allocated 
(Table  87-A, 
col.  1,  lines  4, 
5. 7,  from  bote 
tom) 


Cost  to 
Sept.  1, 1918. 


$1,209,466.07 


356,294.75 
76,123.85 
282,314.80 
556,449.82 
137,266.84 
197,696.11 
49,890.14 

29,256.17 
155,126.52 
432,976.10 

48,378.60 
1,161,987.91 
357,150.63 
237,664.30 
243,741.50 
348.573.21 
221,838.95 
110,321.52 
258,539.60 
612,565.13 
816,544.20 
357,726.22 
255,068.34 
538,839.22 
124,598.19 
135,648.50 

16,010.29 

56,245.04 
479,027.75 

72,334.90 

2,119,517.r>3 

412,054.92 

97,490.38 
9HS,5(».33 
14S,313.45 

75,154.09 
1,455,030.29 

73,370.99 
244,208.12 

99,032.68 
387,907.42 
895,743.97 

44,999.58 

60,718.14 
349,859.09 
229,510.15 
246,710.68 
365,267.33 

39,097.31 
8,567.00 

27,891.22 

38,443.11 


1,841,530.39 


Cost  from 
Sept.  1, 
1918,  to 

Oct.  1, 1918. 


8,968.00 

5,517.13 
12,330.09 
31,651.15 

8,952.88 
11,563.96 

2,321.45 

3, 138. 16 

9,778.77 

25,331.13 

3,141.23 

18,095.80 

37,172.62 

29,185.80 

16,425.96 

21,323.68 

49,421.93 

3,385.27 

14,229.62 

46,319.72 

78,230.08 

21,914.38 

23,691.13 

45,591.92 

5,304.32 

6,667.02 

990.62 

2,831. K3 

23,635.93 

4,446.65 

81,525.48 

11,817.11 

(),  20).  02 

53,,>47.28 

15,079.90 

7,621.31 

86,623.01 

3,641.32 

12,272.93 

6,668.45 

17,565.26 

40,527.54 

8,786.96 

2,451.14 

16,079.83 

16,951.03 

14,788.93 

13,396.18 

3,3.')0.91 

2,092.88 

3,472.14 

4,708.16 


Total  «08t. 


$20,174,652.53 


365,282.75 
81,640.98 
294,644.89 
588,100.97 
146,219.72 
209,260.07 
52,211.59 

32,894.33 

164,905.29 

458,307.23 

51,519.92 

1,180,0S3.71 

394,323.25 

286,  aw.  10 

261,167.46 

369,^^.89 

271,260.88 

113,706.79 

272,769.79 

658, 884.  K5 

894,774.28 

379,640.60 

278,759.47 

584,431.14 

129,902.51 

142,315.52 

17,000.91 

50,076.87 

502,663.68 

76,781.55 

2,201,043.11 

423,872.03 

103,690.40 

1,042,110.61 

163.393.35 

82,775.40 

1,541,6.59.30 

77,012.31 

256,481.05 

105,701.13 

405,472.68 

936,271.51 

53,786.54 

53,169.28 

365,93.'<.92 

246,461.18 

261,499.61 

378,663.51 

42,448.22 

10,659.88 

31,363.36 

43.151.27 


208,740.07  I     2,050,270.46 


Registrants 

from  June 

&  1917,  to 

Sept.  11. 

1918. 


10,838,315 


a06 
40 

168 

332 
91 

175 
24 

36 

94 
260 

45 
707 
283 
240 
167 
215 
180 

68 
136 
398 
411 
249 
157 
33') 

97 
132 

13 

41 
332 

37 

1,120 

22S 

73 
617 
193 

70 
902 

59 
144 

66 
213 
460 

46 

30 
206 
125 
142 
266 

25 
6 

31 
120 


348 
517 
302 
593 
813 
028 
563 

741 
792 
296 
9S2 
962 
»43 
934 
486 
936 
226 
214 
5.'>2 
364 
596 
937 
607 
012 
762 
458 
044 
743 
895 
300 
332 
K44 
341 
371 
236 
S49 
9% 

(m 

701 
1K9 
427 
326 
901 
884 
190 
708 
174 
6«)1 
1.51 
851 
200 
450 


Cost 


regifl- 
tiant. 


$1.86 


1.77 
2.01 
1.75 
1.77 
1.59 

1.x 

2.13 

1.74 
1.76 
1.12 
1.67 
1.30 
1.11 
1.55 
1.71 
1.51 
1.67 
2.00 
1.66 
2.17 
1.52 
1.77 
1.74 
1.33 
1.07 
1.30 
1.42 
1.51 
2.06 
1.96 
1.R5 
1.41 
1.G9 
.85 
1.17 


1.71 
1.30 
1.77 
1.60 
1.90 
2.03 
1.15 
1.72 
1.77 
1.96 
1.84 
1.42 
1.69 
1.56 
1.01 
.36 


.19 


Inducted 

June  6, 1917, 

to  Oct.  1, 

1918. 


2,552,173 


Cost 


in- 
ducted. 


67,460 
7,777 
47,221 
63.192 
21,381 
80,847 
4,771 

0,050 
24,188 
62,968 
11,747 

171, 100 
87,473 
85,781 
40,880 
57,828 
54,561 
14,205 
82,868 
71,856 
01,100 
88,402 
43,073 
85,722 
28,731 
20,010 
3,081 
7,733 
87,165 
8,774 

330,400 
57,748 
18, 117 

136,461 
61,621 
14,916 

194,604 
10,833 
42,857 
20,938 
55,770 

115,724 

10,275 

6,275 

58,975 

25,*715 

44,887 

64,841 

7,709 

1,937 

5,464 

13,733 


f7.00 


8.38 
10.40 
4.33 
0.31 
8.83 
8.78 
10.04 

3.57 
3.84 
7.37 
4.30 
6.00 
5.84 
4.05 
6.39 
8.39 
4.08 
8.00 
8.35 
0.18 
9.83 

5.n 

8.47 
6.81 
4.85 
4.00 
5.70 
7.85 
7.48 
8.75 
0.10 
7.34 
5.72 
7.63 
2.65 
5.54 
7.92 
7.11 
5.98 
504 
7.27 
8.00 
5.23 
8.47 
6.42 
9.58 
5.85 
5.83 
5.50 
5.50 
5.74 
3.14 
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APPENDIX    TABLES. 
ArPENOH  Table  91-A, —  Her  Indtutriet  Bomd  priorUia  C 


^11  «i 


Kiunbor  of  dMrlvl  boatdimriortlDg.. 


UlpmcDI 
PlanU 


Ammuaitian:  FlanU  encaged  print., — , 

Umtod  BUtes  Uovenunent  (na  the  *]ll«. 

Army  sod  Navy:  Arsenftts  and  na^  yarda. 


igaged  nincipBll;  to  manuluiturbic  n 


Army  and  Nnvv:  CantoniOBntB  inif  eamps 

Arms  (smnlll:  Plinis  eagoeed  prbtduuly  tn  maiiDfaetucliig  nine  lor  tbo 
UnllodetBUsQovemniBniandUiiiiUBa 


p,  Jute,  and  colloa— ptonts  ougignl  prbielpDily  in  mauuliBMurtiiK 


BlBstfuniai»i(pnidiicliigplglnm) 

BdoCs and siuxs:  PlantaeagaKedaiclualvelvlii  mumtKtnrinf: umo 

Brus  and  copper  Plants  eu«se«d  prludpally  tn  rolling  and  drawing  copper, 
brDisn,  and  other  copper  alloys  In  ihfl  form  or  sbeetj,  rods,  wtir,  and  lubas„ 


ductloD  tt  military  mil  naval  eiplcelm,  amrauiillioir,  and  alrsmlt,  and  lu 
Cfaemlmla:  Flinu,  not  otherwise  dossUliid  and  listed,  engaged  principally  li 


Coke:  Plants  engaged  priadpally  in  prodiiolnf!  metAllui^icul  coke  and  by- 
nroducto.  Including  toluol 

C^b:  nanta,  not  Dtnerwlse  cbisslfled  andUsisd,  produdng  came 

CoiHiv  and  brass.    Su  Brass  and  coppor. 

Colum:  Plants  gngBi[«l  In  the  GompnKJlon  o(  oolton 

Cotton teiUla.  SoTeztUes. 

Cranes:  Plaats  engaged  prindpaBy  tn  manulacturlng  locomotive  orures 

Cisaes:  Flantaengagediirlndpally  In manulacturlngtraveUnz crania 

Domcstlo  consnmnis:  Fuel  and  elHitdB  energy  tor  raaldenUal  consumption, 
Including  homes,  apaitment  houses,  resMoudal  doU,  reitaumnts,  sod  notsLi 

Domestic aansuman:  FwdandelcctiKienerEy  DotDtwrwIseipodncBlly  "—- -* 

Drura:  UedldBeS  end  medical  and  snrglcars'— " '— ■ -■  - 

nulT  tat  manulBcturlnf  aai 

Etectdcal  equipment;  Plani 


supplies,  plants  engaged  princi- 

. ... iugBged  prindpaBy  In  msuutoetuHng  same 

ExploslTes;  runts  annged  prtoapally  in  mAuufactuting  same  lor  mUitory 

andnavalpitrpoawfoftbeTrnHedHtai--'' ■  —>■•---'"-- 

Eiplwdnt:  Flanis,  HI '  .      .     .- 


JFana  \m^wama-  Fbula  engaged  prlndpoll 
Inuiieuients  and  tarnHnurBUngcqtilpment . 

?ewf:  Plants  eogaled  prinolpaliy  In  prepartn 
stock  and  ponUry 

FoToalloyi:  Pianla engaged pflndpaUy  in  pi 


EBged  prlndpolly  in  manulacluring  sgrlcultural 
prepiulne  oc  manufactuting  I«ed  lor  live 


«rca  alloyi:  Pianla  eupiged  prindpaUy  in  pixidudng  leriaohrome,  terroman- 
ganoacL  lerTamolybdeBum.  nrroslllcan,  lerrotitngsun,  Hurouranlum,  Isiro- 

vanadlum,  and  finouraaiium _ 

FertUiiararPI    "  


Foods:  Plants 


^       _  jrtricipally  In  produdng,  milling,  rofining,  praserving, 

tefrinratlng,  wEcdiMaflng,  cr  lining  food  Idr  human  coDsiunpuoa  embraced 
vlthln  the  toUoMnadustliiUiHi:  All  Gemla  and  ooreal  products,  meals  (In- 
cludlnl  pooltiy),  &in,  vegetable^  Irult,  sugar,  alrupi,  glucose,  butter,  eggs, 
.1. "^and<Mam,iaid,laraoampoimd>,aleomaLrgarlueand  other  Bub- 


'codi:  Plants  engsgad  priodpaBr  In  pnidt 
preserving,  relniuatinb  oc  tiortnc  Ibod  f 
wise  vaoncal^lisled;  mcqiting  herslhii 


ludng,  mliiinE,  preparing,  reOning, 

lor  huntsn  consumption  not  otbor- 

Hcepting  herslhun  plants  produdng  ctntectlonery. 


■Dftd3n)i^T«Dd< 

.'oodoootalneru  E 

roiDdria  <lraa):  Plants  < 

fMl  iiialwilila frrm "tptli-^r 

Pnogidde*.  Btt  InaeotlddBS  and  timgioldca. 
Gas.  flu  oa  and  ns,  also  Pnblio  utilities. 
(]uiu(lane):  Flanta«ngued  prindpaUy  In  manubcturlng  i 

"■— e»  uoremmeat  aodthe  -•"— 


Boqatala.  AuPuUloinstitinkDSBOdbuiliUngi 
lee:  rianla  engaged  prindpaUy  In  manntsciurUij 
InsaeUddeaandltm^cldei:  Plants  engaged  prlnc 


idp^ly  in  manuiocturlng  sa 
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compared  with  district  hoard  rulings  as  to  necessary  industries. 
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pared  toith  district  hoard  rulings  as  to  necessary  industries — Continued. 
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keeeifDix  Table  94-A.— B'ot  InAuCria  Board  prioriiieM  li»ta 


__„.  _  ptindp«llr  In  manubcturlng  mining  tools  or  equipmant. 

M«iT.    SnAnDT' Hid  Navy. 

N«Ty  Diqiutnuiit.    8ft  War  »nd  NsTy  DepsrtinBnts. 

Movqineriandpeiladlala:  FlanlSDiKSerdprlnclpsUiflnprlnUniini'irspapers 
or  pwiodloBl]  whiohare  eQlond  at  LIie  pmt  afTI'in  m  hcdqcI-cIus  mail  nutw.- 

r...  __^  . —  n> ^  prtDdnBllylnproducliigiiloriiBiiiratEaslDr  liiel, 

p,indiidlngrrf!nlaeornianulailijrtngoahirmel,or 
oil  M>d  cm:  Hpe  Unai  uid  pumiAng  BtaMoiis  engiiJHi  In  tnmapo^g  idl  or 

Ollandeu;  i^BntsancBgcd^Hiadpally  In  nonuTai' tuHiu;  ecimpownl  or  nipplirs 
or  producbmv  tianlportuig  oil  ot  nBtural  ga:,  or  lot  refimug  and  manuGicniT- 
ingoil  [or  tiiol DTlor mMhajiicsl piirpoKS 

Paper  snd  pulp.    fl«  Pulp  and  papnr.  « 

FeriodicalH.    Set  Nevspupm  and  periodicals. 

PubKo  litstltuliDns  ancf  buildings  (maintenance  aai  operation  of)  other  than 
hoiipilals  and  aanitariHmf - 

PubltaiiiiUtiiliDiiaand  biuldings  (mBlatmanca  andoperaUoD  ol)  iiaed  a«  hos- 
pitals or  nuiilarliims 

Public  ntiUl  lea:  Gas  planW  producing  toluol 

Public  utlUtles:  Stmt  rallnayL  otcotric  Ughilne  and  poin-r  companlu,  eb) 
plants  not  otherwise  nlasilQed,  telephone  and  telegraph  companlei,  vBter- 
siipplr  companies,  and  like  geDerilutiJitlfs 

PubUo  utilities:  BIliiU  «ngaeed  prlndpally  In  inaluitaeturiDg  aqtiipment  Oh- 
raltwayioroth^pubUaiitUiUBa 

Pulp  and  Eoper:  Plants  ennged  ■inliulTeh' in  manDbotnfing  same 

Baihrayi:  (Awralfd  by  tJnll«d  Stales  Raim»d  AdministraHwi- 

Ballwan;  NotopetiudbyllDitedStateiRBUroadAdnilnistniiDnfcxcludliiit 
tiuMa  operated  as  plant  iMUtlH) 

TUUwaTKitieet),   8n  Public  utilities. 

BiifHi.    8a  Twine  and  rope. 

R^  Wire.    Bee  Wire  rope. 

Sanitariums.   5m  Public  Inslltiitlans  and  biilliings. 

Uiipa  (maiotenanee  elid  operaUoo  ol):  Excluding  pleasure  cntt  not  conunon 

Sblpt:  Plantsenitiised  prlaidpall]'  in  building  ships,  axcUiding  (BJplcasivc  cralt 
not  oommnn  coirlere,  (III  ships  not  built  (or  the  united  Stales  uoTNTUiieDt  a 
thealltiBunderliceiiMirDnil'nltod  States  Shipping  Board „„ 

Snap:  Plants  enrogod  prlnelpatly  iu  manubcturuig  same *. 

BU^maldngrurnaoes:  PlantseagBgedsalclr  In  manuhcltu-lnglngots  and  steel 
casUnES  by  the  oneD4warth,  BesMmor,  onidble,  ocelivlrlc-lumace  urooeu, 
induct  blooming  mills,  bUlet  mills,  and  slabbing  inillx  (or  same 

Blecl-plata  ralUs. 

Strel-ral!  mills:  BolUng  rails,  HI  or  more  pounds  per  yard 

Citveh  All  plants  opcrtolng  steel  roUlng  and  dnwlng  mills  eicluilvt  oC  those 
taklur  hfghorcUtsilfleat&) 

Surgltal  supplies.    Set  DruBi  and  mcdidnw. 

Tazmcrj:  Plants  enpgcd  prlndpoUy  lu  tamdng  leatlier 

Tanning:  Plnntaenpifed  prlncTpally  In  maDufarluilng  tanning  extracts 

TeiUks:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manu  Indoripg  cotton  uitUes,  Inulud- 
ini;  spinning.  wcaTfiig.  »ad  Birtahlng 

Ti'iillei:  Plants  encaged  prtnclpally  In  manulacturlng  woolen  iczlUcs,  In- 
cluding splnnow,  6^  malets,  and  weavers 

Ti^xlUes:  Pkats  engaged  prludpatly  In  manufacturing  ml  ton  or  woolen  knit 

Textiles:  FUnta  enMted  prtndpellT  IJ  manntacturlng  initUe  macbinwy- 

Tin  platan:  Platita  en^ged  prlndpauy  In  manulacttuuig  same 

Tobaoao:  Only  for  pneehlDg,  drying,  During,  pocking,  and  storing  same^-not 

lor  mauo^ctiuini  and  mu«etlng : 

Toluol.    Au  Coke:  also  PublioDtilltias. 

Tools:  Plants  engaged  prtoeipally  In  mannbcturinc  small  or  hand  Isob  lor 

iroriUng  wood  or  metal 

Twlna  (bolder  and  rope);  Plants  engaged  pnodpally  in  nuumbctiirlng  mine. . 
War  and  Navy  Depanmenta:  Construction  work  coMuctrd  by  eltbor  tbo  War 

DepartmenC  or  tba  Navy  Department  olUw  United  Btatos,  In  embarkation 

ports,  liarbors,  lortlSea  places.  Oood-protectlon  operations,  ducks,  looks. 

cbEmnels,  Inland  waterways,  ana  In  the  nu^L^nonre  otid  repair  ofAame..... 
Wire  rape  and  rope  wire:  Plants  engaged  principally  In  monulBcturiDgsalDe.. 
Wooteo  teitika.    $K  Textiles. 
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pared  with  disirict  hoard  rulings  as  to  necessary  industries — Continued. 
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